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PREFACE. 




j 


This is a humble attempt to explain the imiia 
points of ethical inquiry with a view to infuse the 
principles of morality into young minds. To impress 
the principles on such minds, 1 have generally illus- 
trated them by reference to the concrete problems 
of life as well as by quotations from the Bible, the 
Koran, the Dhatnmapada, and the Geeta. I have 
also compared in many places the western and the 
eastern systems so as to bring out their chief points 
of similarity and difference and thus to stimulate 
the student to their intelligent study and proper 
comprehension. As there is nothing greater on 
earth than man and there is nothing greater in man 
than the mind, its due cultivation should be the 
principal aim of life. A virtuous mind alone is 
the home of peace and happiness and is the source 
of true strength and prosperity to the State and 
the community. There has ever been the cry for 
“Men of faith, but not of faction, 

Men of lofty aim in action”; 
and we should do all in our power to breed men 
who are “fresh and free and frank.” 

On every important topic I have given the 
different views, with a statement of the reasons 
which seem to justify one as distinguished from 
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the rest. In discussing the character of the Moral 
Standard (Chapters IX-XII). I have given an 
account of the important ethical systems of the 
East and the West, which a student of Ethics should 
know before arriving at a definite view of his own. 

A patient and careful study of facts and of the 
opinions of great thinkers is more conducive to ra- 
tional inquiry and the determination of truth than 
mere blind dogmatism. And, as the present volume 
is restricted to the Psychology of Ethics, I have as 
a rule employed both the subjective and the objec* 
tive method in establishing a truth : instead of 
relying simply on the testimony of my own con- 
sciousness, I have referred also to the views of other 
writers and preachers. The disposition of parts 
in this volume is indicated at the end of the Intro- 
duction (Chapter III, § 11) ; and the classification 
of Ethical Theories, in the table facing page 40. 

1 have tried to make the treatment as much 
independent as possible, so that the book may be 
intelligible not only to university students, but to 
the general reader as well. The marginal notes 
will, I hope, be helpful to a careful preparation of 
the subject. To make the subject interesting, I 
have freely used poetical quotations, which are likely 
to throw adequate light on important points. 

*Toet8 alone found the delightful way 
Mysterious morals gently to convey V 

In charming numbers.” 

My indebtedness to other writers is too great f, 
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1^' ta be formally slated here. I have generally men- 
^ f tioned in proper places the names of the authors 
consulted or qimted ; but it would not be easy to 
► cite all the sources of information, its soin^ of them 
have been converted into my life-blood. If there 
be any merit anywhere in the book, it is due entire- 
. ly to the excellence of the materials supplied. The 
defects, I need hardly say, are due to my imperfec- 


tions. 

His Most Excellent and Imperial Slajesty, the 
King-Emperor, who always hits the welfare of his 
people very close to his heart, has exhorted the 


Indian Universities “To build up character, without 
which learning is of little value, that there may be 
“loyal and manly and useful citizens, able to hold 
their own in industries and agriculture and all the 
vocations in life.” As character is the backbone 
of life, its proper development should be the end of 
all education. Thus, the importance of Ethics in 
the courses of studies prescribed for students can 
hardly be over-estimated. Without character all 
attain mebts turn oot to he useless, if not mischievous. 
The Indian aphorist Chanakya rightly observes, “Bad 
\ men, inapite of their leixrning and attainments, 
should be ahtmoed like venomous snakes with 




jewelled crests 


*> 
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Indeed, it & a pity that, even in this enlightened 
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age, men may at times be disposed to value more 
the engines of war than the maxims of peace. 

If the following pages contribute in the least to 
the moral education of young men, I shall consider 
my labour amply rew> rded. I shall be thankful 
to all who, by kindly pointing out the defects of 
this volume, may help in its improvement. 



CUTTAOE, 

Febr^uaryAS, 1912. 
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BOOK I. 

INTRODUCTION. 




CHAPTER I. 

Defixitiox axd Scope of Ethics. 

Definition of Ethics. Ethics or Morals 
may briefly be deflned as the science of human 
character as manifesting itself in right or wrong 
action. We are prone to judge ourselves and others 
virtuous or sinful and to characterize certain acts 
as good or ba^ Such judgments involve a vahui- 
tion or estimate, the character and conditions of 
which constitute the subject-matter of ethical on- 
In ordinary life men arc content with mere 
judgments : but as a criticism of common 

knowledge, inquires into their validity and grounds, 
(^minon knowledge is concerned only with such 
estimates, enforced generally by reward or punish- 
ment, praise or blame : but moral science pushes the 
iru^uiry further «and tries to discover the significance 
of these estimates and the principles on which they 
are baaed. As a philosophy it aims at a rationaliza- 
tion of our moral experience, discovering its true 
meaning, scope and test. 'The leading conception 
of Ethics/' as Sorley observes, '‘is that of worth or 


Rthios in a 
science of hu- 
nmnciiaracCcr 
mAn ifeatinu 
itself in gooH 
oi* IukI I'Oji* 

duct, 


A^a science it 
imiuivoR iotr> 
the principles 
vo^n lat ing 
such coiuUu t. 
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goodness/’ (^lutcr'tiatioT^cLl JoxivuoX of Ethics, Vol. 
|XVII, p. 821.) Sloral Philosophy then is a scientific ' 
linijuiry into our character, as expressing itself in right 
pr wrong conduct, with a view to find out its signi- 
Scance, contents and conditions. 

Character is manifested in conduct, and hence 
Jlreisos cha- Moral Philosophy is concerned also with the latter, 
raot€r which conduct by itself is not the object of moral 

by Iaws. judgment; it is judged as right or wrong only as 


revealing a character. No doubt, when we have to ^ 
judge others, we have no other alternative than to 


judge them by their conduct ; but this conduct is 
taken by us as expressing a character, without which 
our moral estimates would be devoid of meaning. 
Now, the question is whether this character or con- 
duct is subject to fixed laws. If the question be 
answered in the negative, then th*re can be no 
moral science, for science has to do with a fixed 
constitution governed by laws and not with a chaos 


moved by caprice. If, on the other hand, the 
answer be affirmative, then the difficulty apparently 
is. to reconcile, morality with an inflexible order of 
things. Moral quality attaches, as we shall see later 
on, to volunury acts. If voluntary acts be not free 
but the inevitable outcome of prior conditions, then 
we can scarcely hold a man accountable for his 
domgs and praise or blame him. ( VUle Chap. XX.) 
As » Arcy observes. If everything must be, it is 

to speak of what ought 
to be. study of Ethics, p. xxv.) Duly 

considered, however, there is no inconsistency be- 
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tween free choice and the reign of law. Though 
every individual act is free, yet it is governed by 
laws, psychological and raoml. Because a man chooses 
to help u beggar, he is not free from the laws of 
association, of the feelings and of the moral side of 
his nature. The aim of moral science is to determine 
the principles whi ch regulate our moral conduct. 

1 * ^tbics is. a normative or regulati ve , science, 
investigating the standard or ideal of moral Judg* 
ments. Whenever we pronounce an act as right or 
wrong, we evidently employ a standard, by reference 
to which wft form the estimate. And, as no valua- 
tion is possible without the application of a norm, 
an inquiry into the character of the standard is of 
fundamental importance in Ethics. According ta 
some writers, Ethics, though a normative science, is 
not a practicaf one : it is concerned with the in- 
vestigation of the (moral) standard, and not with the 
means necessary for its realization. “It must con ton ti 
itself,” says Mackenzie, “with understanding the! 
nature 0 i the idcitl, and must not hope to formulate 
rules for its attainment ” {Manuftl o/ Ethiesy p. 9.) As 
ethics, however, has to deal with activity or practice, 
and not with abstract thought or theory, it may in 
this sense be called a prac tical sc ience. “ Ethic s.” 
writes Seth, “is oft^, called. practicaLaMppoaei to 
theoretical jphilosop^^ metaphysic s. The d escrip- 
tior^ is correct if it is meant that Eyiic8..is,l^e 
phi los e or theory of practice.” (^Ethical Principl<^9, 

p. 6./ We study the facts of our moral life with a 
view to discover their implicatioDs and laws. 


Keltic*^ in ix 
normati vv. 
ficionce. 
iiu|uirjng inti 
I ho mura) 
stuntUni. 


THAy 

Ik* esUlod u 
practical *oi- 
once, aa it \h 
p'«jn©rneH 
with acHvity 
or practice. 
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Moral science 
presupposes 
moral facts. 


wluch are the 
judgments of 
right and 
wrong and 
the eoanectod 
sentimouts. 

Universal 
admission 
of moral 
distinctions : 


«2. Moral FaeVand Moral Science* A science 
presupposes materials which are to constitute its 
subject-matter. Moral science, accordingly, implies 
moral facts, which we must examine in order to 
construct a philosophy of moral consciousness. ^‘Life 
or practice ” as Seth observes, “always precedes its 
theory or explanation ; we are men before we are 
moralists/' {Ethical Principlcff, p. 6.) The moral 
facts which underlie moral science are the jtuig^)icnts 
of right and urong with the connected moral 
sentiments. 

That the distinction between right and wrong 
is real and universal may be proved both by (1) 
the subjective and (2) the objective method. (1) Every 
eVidonco^or^ individual recognises, by an appeal to his conscious- 
ness, that he distinguishes between right and wrong r 
when an individual performs what he believes 
to be right, he feels self-approbation : and when he 
thinks he has acted wrongly, he feels shame or re- 
morse. Even the sceptic cannot help admitting the 
reality of moral distinctions. Hume, for example, 
OTites, “Those who have denied the reality of moral 
distinctions may be ranked among disingenuous dis- 
putants; nor is it conceivable that any human 
creature could ever seriously believe that all 
characters and actions were alike entitled to the af- 
fection andicgard of every one.” (^Inquiry concern’ 
mg the Prii^ples of Morals. Essays. Vol. II, p. 223.) 

obscrvo Others we also find that 
mdividuaUy espenwcc approbation or shame for acts viewed 
by them as right or wrong. 


the testi- 
mouv of |>er 
sonal con* 
^lounness : 


(*2) Objective 
ondenco or 
the testimony 
of others, 
whether oon- 

sideml (a) 

in * 
or 
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(6) Evory or society rewaixls cerUiin 

acts as right <and punishes others as wrong. 

(o) Every /i« n^itagc possesses terms implying 
the distinction between right and wrong ; a nd lan- 
guage is but a record of thought.* 

From the above facts it is evident that the 
distinction between right and wrong is prevalent 
everywhere and always. There is no one'* says 
Kant, *'not es’en the most consummate villain* pro- 
vided only that he is otherwise accustomed to the 
use of reason, who, when we set before him examples 
of honesty of purpose, of steadfastness in following 
good maxims, of sympathy and general benevolence 
(even combined with great sacrifices of advantages 
and comfort), does not wish that he might also poss- 
ess these qualities. Only on account of his incli- 
nations and impulses he cannot attain this in himself, 
but at the same time he wishes to be free from such 
inclinations which are burdensome to himseUV' 


(6) collo<‘livo« 
ly. as coiisti* 
tutln^^ soci- 
ety ; 

(c) 

mouy of Uh- 


Though men 
may dllfui* 
witli regaivl 
to partievUar 
acts, yot they 
always a^lniit 
moral (list i no- 
tions. 


♦ Bu tier writes*- ''That we have the moral approving and 
diseppruviiig faculty, is certain from our experiencing it in our- 
•o-dves, and recognising it in eaoh other. It appears from our 
exercising it unavoklaXly, in the approbation and disapprobation 
.even of feigned oharactors : from tim words right and wrong, 
odious and amiable, base and worthy, with many others of like 
signification in all languages applied to actions and chan^ters : 
from the many written systems of morals which suppose it ; since 
it cannot W imagined that all these authors, throughout all these 
treatises, bad absolutely no meaning at all to their words, or a 
meaning merely chimerical : from our natural sen^io of gratitude, 
which implies a distinction between merely being the instrument 
of good, and intending it t from the like distinction every one 
makes between injury and mere barm, which, Hobbes »ys. m 
P®jpliar to mankind ; and between injury and just^ punishment, 
a distiootion plainly natural, prior to the consideration of human 
laws. It is manifest great part of com moii language, of 
common behaviour over tho world, is formed upon supposition ot 
suoli a moral faculty.’* (Dissertaiioa on Virtue,) ^ 
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Moral facts 
arc the con* 
oreto judg- 
meets, while 
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deals with 
the abstract 
principles. 


Martinoau. 


Metai^hysie of Abbott’s Translation, p. 74.) 

\lt is immaterial for the present purpose whether all 
jmen are agreed or not as to any particular act being 
■called right or wrong. The same distinction may 
^ot be accepted by all ; but the distinction between 
tight and wrong is admitted on all hands. 

The difference between moral science and moral 
facts corresponds to that between a science and its 
subject-matter. Moral science or Ethics, as already 
mentioned, tries to explain the moral facts by 
discovering the principles underlying them. To do 
this, Ethics must employ the instruments of every 
scientific research, namely, accurate observation and 
thp logical methods of analysis and synthesis, induction 
and deduction. As Martineau writes, “ The current 
judgments constitute a body of ethical factu ; and 
it is the aim of ethical f^cience to strip from them 
their accidental, impulsive, unreflective character ; 
to trace them to their ultimate seat in the constitu* 
tion of our nature and our world ; and to exhibit, 


Moral scioDco 
is poosiblo 
through a 
careful 
ezamioation 
of our moral 
couBtitution 
aud relaticmd. 


not as a concrete picture, but in its universal 
essence, the ideal of individual and social perfection. 
To interpret, to vindicate, and systematise the 
moral sentiments, constitutes the business of this 
department of thought.” {Types of Ethical Theory, 
Vol. I. p. 1 .) 

The possibility of moral science can scarcely be 
disputed. An adequate surrey of the facts of our 
moral life and a thoughtful analysis of their contents 
and conditions would reveal laws and elements 
calculated to throw sufficient light on our moral 
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experience. If the aim of science is to explain facts 
by principles and to combine them in the form of a 
system, then assuredly ethics can achieve these 
results. By a careful and impartial estimate of the 
facts of our moral consciousness and of the relations 
in which we stand to the universe, we may discover ^ 
the grounds of our moral life and arrange them in a/ 
system, Locke observes : “The idea of a Supreme) 
Being, infinite in power, goodness, and wisdom, 
whose workmanship we are, and on whom we depend ; 
and the idea of ourselves, as understanding, rational 
beings, being such as are clear in us, would, I 
suppose, if duly considered and pursued, afford such 
foundations of our duty and rules of action as might 
place morality amongst the sciences capable of 
demonstration : wherein I doubt not, but from self- 
evident propositions, by necessary consequences, as 
incontestable as those in mathematics, the measures 
of right and wrong might be made out to any one 
that will apply himself with the same indifferency 
and attention to the one as he does to the other of 
these sciences.’* (E9$ay c<yiiceTnhig Human Under- 
Mtandina, Bk. IV, Ch. Ill, § 18.) 

3. Scope of Ethics. Ethics as a science of 
human character enquires into its contents and 
conditions. Such inquiry embraces, accordingly, an 
examination of the facts of personal consciousness as 
well as the circumstances which influieDce them. It 
is thns a survey of human nature as it is revealed 
in us and of the relatione in which it stands to 
other connected foots. If duties are relative to cir- 


Lo:kt$. 


Provinc'i 
of ethioa 
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Kthics has 
thus to <lo 
with know* 
ioflge ivnd be- 
ing, con* 
nocted with 
morality. 

It obsorvea 
facte and the- 
orizes about 
their im plica* 
lions. 


It thus in- 
quires into 
the internal 


cumstances as well as to persons to whom they are 
due, then an examination of the circumstances and 
the character of individuals becomes essential to 
throw an adequate light on moral facts. Again, as 
duty or ‘ought* involves an ideal or standard to which 
we are to conform our conduct, an inquiry into the 
character of this ideal or standard is of fundamental 
importance in Ethics. The province of moral philo- 
sophy thus includes the observation of self and 
others and an estimate of the circumstances and 
laws which require individuals to act in directions 
conceived as right. We are concerned, however, in 
Ethics, not with all the aspects of self and circum- 
stances, but only with those that bear on our moral 
life. 

Ethics is thus a science of knowing and of being : 
but it deals merely with the knowledge of moral 
distinctions and the forms of existence competent 
to employ such knowledge, It is at once an obser- 
vational and a speculative science : at the outset it 
is concerned with an inquiry into the nature and 
relations of the facts of our moral consciousness, 
while in its later development it investigates the 
ulterior significance of these facts, inquiring into 
their implications. In aiming at a true determina- 
tion of the conditions of our moral life, it does not 
restrict its inquiry to mere introspective analysis, 
but extends it to cover the determination of external 
relations and the ascertainment of legitimate in- 
ferences. The conditions of our moral life, coming 
withm the scope of EUiics, are thus partly internal 
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and partly external, which may be either natural or 
sociali psychological or metaphysical. It takes a com- 
prehensive view of all those relations and principles 
without which the facts of our moral life would 
be devoid of meaning. The facts of moral cons- 
ciousness which come within the sphere of Ethics are 
mentioned in detail in Chapter V. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that 
Ethics is primarily concerned, not yvitloucrAl acts , 
but with jKihjmeMs upon them. It tries to e.x plain 
and systematize the moral verdicts of mankind by 
tracing them to their principles and conditions. As 
such verdicts always involve reference to an ideal or 
standard, the determination of its true character 

f constitutes the cardinal problem of all ethical inquiry. 
{yide Chapters IX-XII). Heroin lies the ditference 
between Ethics as a normative science and the 
natural or positive sciences. A normative science 
investigates the norm, standard or ideal by which 
we judge facts, while a positive science examines the 
facts themselves as they occur,*^Astronomy, Physics 
or Chemistry, for example, is a positive science, 
while Logic, Ethics or -Esthetics is a normative 
science. It might be said that ( 1 ) a judgment is 
also a fact and (2) a fact, likewise, presents itself to 
us ae a judgment. But it may be replied that (1) 
a judgment, though a fact, is a complex fact, involving 
the application of a standard. (2) A fact may also 
be said to be known to us through a judgment: 
matter gravitates, is a fact and it is also a judgment 
But, as Muirhead points out, "there is a distinction 
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between a judgment 0/ fact and a judgment upon 
fact, corresponding to the distinction between 
‘judgment* in its logical sense of 'proposition* and a 
‘judgment* in its judicial sense of ‘sentence.’ It is 
with judgment in the latter sense that Ethics has to 
do. It deals with conduct the subject of judicial 
judgment, not with conduct merely as a physical fact. 
It is concerned primarily with the laws that regulate 
our judgments of right and wrong, only secondarily 
with the laws that regulate conduct as an event in 
time.” {Elementi^ of Ethics, pp. 19-20*) 

It should be remembered, however, that like 
every science, Ethics is concerned only with the 
general conditions and principles in their universal 
essence and not with the individual acts or duties 
in their concrete variety. " The task of the ethical 
thinker,” says Seth, “ is not to construct a system 
of rules for the conduct of life— we do not live by 
rules— but to lay bare the nerve of the moral life.”^ 


{Ethical Principles, p. 13.) As duties are always 
relative to circumstances, an attempt at an abstract 
enumeration of them can never serve any useful pur- 
pose ; It leads rather to casuistry and self-deception. 
{Vide Chap. VIII. § 2 and Chap. XIV. § 9,) 
Maekenzio. “ Many of those who take up the study of Ethics ” 
writes Mackenzie, “expect to find in it some cut-and- 
dried formulas for the guidance of their daily lives 
Tbey expect the ethical philosopher to explain to 
them, as I once heard it put, what they ought to 
«t up and do to-morrow morning. And no doubt it 
^ true enough in a sense that fho ethical philoso- 
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pher, if he is good for anything, will explain this. 
He will explain to thorn the spirit in which they 
ought to apply themselves to the particnlar situation 
before them to-morrow morning.” (Manual of 
Ethicfi, p. 349.) 

The department of Ethics which is concerned with 
the application of moral principles to concrete cases 
for the determination of duties and the improve- 
ment of character is usuallyknown as Applied Ethics. 
While the utility of applied ethics always depends 
on the accuracy of the prior theoretical department, 
establishing universal moral principles, the validity of 
these principles themselves is determined by the 
practical test of concrete application and verification 
by an appeal to the untutored consciousness of 
mankind. While wo must insist,” observes 
Mackenzie, ^'that it is nob the task of Ethics to furnish 
us with copy-book headings for the guidance of 
life, we must equally insist that it is its task to 
furnish us with practical principles — to bring the 
nature of the highest good bo clear consciousness, 
and to indicate the general nature of the means by 
which this good is to be attained. It thus tells us, 
not indeed the particular rules by which our lives 
are to be guided, but what is of infinitely greater 
practical importance — the spirit in which our lives 
are to be lived ” {Ibid., p. 350.) 

§ 4. Objections to the Study of Ethics. Two 
principal objections have been urged against the 
study of Ethics 
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L It has been said that the study of Ethics has 
“unsettling” effect upon the student : by shak- 
ing his simple and primitive faith in conscience, it 

encourages the tendency to reflect and refine upon 

common duties, thereby opening the door to casuis- 
try, self-deception and even self-seeking. 

This objection to the study of ethics is evidently 
frivolous. A science improves, and docs not annul, 
common knowledge. When blind acquiescence is 
replaced by rational conviction, the performsince of 
right is ensured. A decision arrived at by reflec- 
tion is likely to be more correct and stable than one 
formed off-hand. M airhead remarks, To set aside 
the immediate impulse to act in accordance with 
a moral rule in favour of a careful analysis of 
the conditions of the case, and of the probable effects 
of our action, is nob always evil. On the contrary, it 
may be a form of conscientiousness which, In the 
complex state of civilisation in which we live, re- ^ 
quires in every way to be encouraged. Nor it i 
anything in common with the casuistical desire iiir 
find in the circumstances an excuse for neglect of an 4 
obvious duty.” {Ethics, pp. 13-14.) It may even be 
said that the habit of careful estimate fostered by 
moral philosophy is rather a safeguard against self- 
deception for which casuistry is but another name. 
(Vide Chap. XIY, | 9 , foot-note.) The casuistical 


spirit seeks an escape from the duty of action on 
the pretext of present difficulty ; but knowledge 
supplied by moral science enables one successfully 
to solve difficult moral problems, thereby rendering 
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the performance of duty compjwativcly easy and 
certain, 

II. It may also be said that, even if Ethics do 
not disturb the primitive moral convictions, still it 
is of little practical value, since life is governed not 
by philosophy but by passions. The arguments 
brought f.)rward by moral philosophy in favour of or 
against a course of action— however efticacions they 
may be in sober moments— are scarcely of any avail 
when we are swayed by clamorous passions in the 
ordinary affairs of life. “ When the soul is suddenly 
called upon to face some awful moment, to which 
^re joined great issues for good or evil in its moral 
history, it is not by ‘going over the theory of virtue 
in one s mind,' not by any philosophical considera- 
tion of the origin and validity of moral idea.s, that 
the right determination can be given/’ (Green’s 
Proi<*</omcua to Etkic9y p. 8.50.) Hence it may br 
urged that moral philosophy, though it may be of 
some scientific value or of speculative interest, 
does not really promote the cause of morals. 

This objection to the study of Ethics assuiiics a 
separation between theory and piTicticc which does 
not really exist. Life ia indeed governed by the 
natural impulses and propensities, habits and ten- 
dencies, intuitive judgments and convictions, and not 
by idle theory or speculation. But can It be said that 
these impulses and habits and convictions remain 
unaffected by oar reflection on the character and 
conrlitioas of morality ? Has an atheist or a sceptic 
the same inclination towards right or wrong as we 
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fiQd in a tW or dogmatist? Philosophy always 
exercises a powerful influence upon conduct. Dis- 
cursive reason, though prompted to activity by 
intuitive intelligence, has always a reflex action on it. 
Reflection modifies our views and convictions, affects 
our inclinations and re-moulds our habits. And the 
importance of philosophy is increased in this sceptical 
age when adverse criticism is disposed to undennioe 
the primitive moral convictions and fundamental 
moral ideas. If philosophy can only vindicate these, 
then surely it justi6es its existence as a highly 
practical science. Green rightly observes, “Though 
not in the emergency itself, yet in prepafing 
the soul for it, a true philosophy may have an irti* 
portant service to render. It will be a service, indeed, 
rather of the defensive and negative than of the 
actively inciting kind —a service which in a specu- 
lative and dialectical age needs to be rendered, lest 
the hold of the highest moral ideas on the Ound 
should be weakened from app.irent l|ck of intellectual 
justification.” (Pivlcjomoui to Ethics, p. :U0.) And, 
we may add, if the negative and positive sides 
our nature are vitally connected, then philosophy is 
no less useful in supplying an inspiration for virtue 
by shaping our moral ideals. 

•'.Divine Philosophy ! by whose pure light 
We firet distinguish, then pursue the right ; 

Thy power the breast from every error frees, 

And weeds out all its vices by degrees.” 

Gifford (Juvenal). 
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t 

§5. Uses of the Study of Ethics. Ethics has utiittyof 

0 ) Svjjcgative or destructive and (2) a positive or 
constructive side ; and in either case it has (a) a 
theoretical and (i) a practical value. 

!• Destructive Value •* (ti) Theoretical Asp^H, j. NoijAiive 
A science has been described as but a criticism 

y* t'S© • 

of common sense. Moral science, accordin^lv Theovor. 

• j . . icaily, Ethics 

criticises vague, and sometimes inaccurate, popular oxpoBos orn. 

notions of right and wrong, existing social institu- .“ruon";"’'''' 

tions, and even the crude beliefs in the ultimate 

source of moral it)'. The result of this criticism is to 

dispel many an erroneous notion and to remove 

many an inconsistency. 

(^) Practical Aspect. As a result of the exposure 
of error, ‘^some familiar distinctions, some effete prohi- it 

I . . . , . * teftda to th« 

oitions ana injunctions, some crude notions of the lejcsctlou of 
nature of moral authority and moral sanctions, will cit'fi,^con°" 
have to be given up : with the removal of incorrect by 

ideas, the possibilities of wrong action are lessened. 

2 Constructive Value : (a) Theoretical AMpeef. 

L,'.U' I ' *2, PosUivo 

iitnica places on u secure footing all that is valid or conetruo- 

and essential in the moral sphere. The critical side Thcoroticin-^^ 

prepares the way for the constructive : by separating 

the irrelevant and the unessential, it briugs into i*'*™ fo<iting 

prominence the relevant and the essential ; the ifleaa and 

spirit is distinguished from the form, the permanent • 

from the transient. 

(^) Practical Aspect, A clear knowledge of the 
primary conditions of morality prepares the way prepays the 
for the proper estimate of moral acts and their virtuose life 
due performance as occasion arises. Theoretical ^ 
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Ethics is the secure foundation of Practical or 
Applied Ethics. The Socratic doctrine, ‘kno\Yedge 
is virtue* is tru€ <it least to a certain extent* 

, The utility of Ethics is thus indicated by Fowler: 
“ teirdly any one in the present day would question 
the importance of reviewing our rules of conduct, of 
considering the grounds on which they are based, j of 
comparing them with the rules obtaining iqiMJaer 
societies or among other sections of men, and of 
justifying them, where correct, and amending them, 
where incorrect. We doubt not that the student 
who follows the course of this work will perceive 
how essential and how inevitable in any progressive 
society is such a procedure./ But there are in every 
civilised state certain classosNrf persons to whom an 
independent and scientific study of morality is of 
special interest and utility. Such, amongst others, 
are ministers of religion, statesmen, jurists, and all 
who have to do with the education of the young^ 
One, at least, of the main subjects which Christianitjc/ 
proposes to itself, is to ameliorate the moral and 


social condition of mankind : and to attempt to 
effect this object, without some knowledge of the 
constitution of human nature and the tendencies of 
our acts, is often wbi'so in its results than to leave it 
unatternpted altogether. To the Christian mi^er, 
then, the study of Moral Philosophy would seeW to 
be an essential branch of education, but it is no less 
essential to the other classeawe have named. How- 
can the statesman undertake the work of either 
legislation or administration without considering 
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the effects of his measures, not only on the external 
welfare, but on the habits, feelings and dispositions 
of the people whom he governs ? Or, again, how can 
the Jurist assign to offences their appropriate punish- Junstia, 
ment, or discriminate the delicate boundary which dis- 
tinguishes between the cases in which the law ought 
and ought not to interfere, unless he be previously ac- 
‘juainted with the motives which actuate men and the 
varied results which are likely to follow from his inter- 
ference ? That the educator of )’outh should be fully and ToAcbci's 
cognisant of the mysterious windings of human cha- 
racter, that he should be able to trace, in all their 
mmifications, the consequences of his example, his 
teaching, his censures, and bis approbation, that the 
development of the moral character of those who are 
under his charge is his principal ^sincss, are surely 
positions which require no proof.^ The study of the 
grounds and principles of morals' is not one of those 
branches of science which merely gratify a barren 
curiosity; it is a living and fruitful subject, which ever 
has been, and ever will be, fraught with the most im- 
portant results to the highest interests of mankiiul. 

For it is the tendency of a scientific study of morjelg, Ethics 
not only, by discovering the grounds of the cuiji-ent fuenoe 
morality, conciliate greater respect to the Ibws, 

^ T * \OAfU to tfiio 

customs, and sentiments which are already estbb* progro«s. 
lished, but also, by an impartial deduction from firs't^ - 
principles, to amend what is baneful, to supplement 
what is defective, and so to bring the moral theory 
Itself nearer and nearer to perfection. 7 (274^ Princi^ 
plfA o/ Morals, Ch. I, pp. 20-22.) y 
2 — ^ 
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5 i. What is Method ? Method may briefly be 
described as a systematic procedure for the attain- 
ment of a definite end. Whether our end is theoreti- 
cal or practical, acquisition of knowledge or its 
application, orderly procedure is more conducive to 
the desired result than hap-hazard treatment. Often 
the difference in men and manners, not to speak of 
theories, lies more in method than in anything else. 
Men, who are equally intelligent, attain very different 
results uccor-ding as they are what we call regular or 
irregular m their habits, i. e., methodical or im- 
methodical in their conduct. -The power of judging 
aright and of distinguishing Truth from Error, which 
IS properly what is called Good Sense or Reason ” 
says Descartes, “is by nature equal in all men , and 
the diversity of our opinions, consequently, does 
nob arise from some being endowed with a tareer 
share of Reason than others, but solely from 
this, that we conduct. our thoughts along differ- 
ent ways, and do not fix our attention on the 
same ol,ects.” on .VefW, Veitch’s 

Tra^kuon, p. 1.) Si^il.rfy i„ 

even 

diff„Moe m procedure brings about very unlike 

Tea “lev '""T " or in- 
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mean much in theory or practice. Method is e.vpiained Aeuount ..i 
by the authors of Port-Royal Logic as “the art ofdis- vot^Ko u 
posing well a series of many thoughts, either for 'bog><-. ^ 
discov’eriug truth when we are ignorant of it or for 
proving it to others when it is already known. 

“ Thus there arc two kinds of method, one for Two principal 
discovering truth, which is called analysis, or the 
method of resolution, and which may also be termed 
the method of invention ; and the other for explain- 
ing it to others when we have found it, which is 
called synthesis, or the method of composition, and ^ 
which may be also called the method of doctrine. ^ 

We do not commonly treat of the entire body 
ot a science by analysis, but employ it only to resolve 
<iue8tion.’' (Baynes' Translation, pp. S08-309.) 

Method, accordingly, may be employed either for 
the acquisition of knowledge or for its communica- 
tion, In either case, the essence of method lies in 


•system or, as Kant puts it, “procedure according} to 
principlefi.^* {Uritique of Pure Reason^ .Meiklejohn’s 
Translation, p. 616.) Method then is essential to 
science which is characterized by accuracy and system. 
Though analysis and synthesis are the essential 
conditions of method, yet it requires something more 


osflcntiiil Ut 


to satisfy the conditions of scientific inquiry. The 

principal conditions of sound method are oi sound 

thod 5-^ 

(1) Correct Observation. We should carefully Carofui 
and accurately study the facts^^hids* 
the subject-matter of a scieiu;^^ 
should be guided by the ^K^wihg considerations : 
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(a) Direct 
oijdervation 
or testimony 




Se>eat'tes. 


Direct apprehension or testimony should always be 
preferred to indirect. The great danger of observation 
is the confusion of perception with inference : in many 
cases we mistake a conclusion for a percept.*^ We 
imagine, for example, that we have a direct know- 
ledge of the goodness or badness, benevolence or 
cruelty of an individual when really we infer it from 
his conduct. Similarly we should rely more on a 
testimony which is based on direct observation than 
on report: “hear-say evidence,” as the law lays 
down, “is no evidence at all”. Whenever possible 
we should derive our facts from direct study insteat^ 
of from report. “As soon as my age permitted me 
to pass from under the control of ray instructors.” 
« rites Descartes, “I entirely abandoned the study 
of letters, and resolved no longer to seek any other 
science than the knowledge of myself, or of the great 
book of the world. I spent the remainder of my 
youth in travelling, in visiting courts and armies, in 
holding intercourse with men of different disposi. 
tions and ranks, in collecting varied e.rperience, in 
proving myself in the different situations into which 
fortune threw me. and. above all, in making such 
leflection on the matter of my experience as to 

n on Method, 
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coDtroversy. for example, the necessarian may think 
that the strongest motive determines an action, 
while the libertarian may contend that the strength 
of the motive itself is determined by the free direc- 
tion of attention. Here we should try to ascertain 
by careful observation and analysis whether the 
strength of a motive is really the cause or the effect 
of the direction of attention. ( VUU Chap. XX, § 6.) 
One, merely by the force of his will, may imagine 
this or that view to be correct, (c) Observation should 
6 duly regulated so as to include within its compass 
<5nly the relevant facts, or facts bearing on the 
4 neation at hand, and not to cover indiscriminately 
fl^ny and all facts. The difference between observation 
and perception is that while the one is regulated, 
the other is casual ; observation is but well-regula- 
ted perception. As observation is thus under the 
control or guidance of a leading idea or principle, the 
facts observed must always be determined by it. 
Thus while the zoologist may bring apes and men 
within the compass of his study, by reason of their 
similarity in respect of organic structure, the moralist 
IS led to exclude the former from bis province 
as devoid of any moral signiBcance. The theo- 
iogian again may bring the entire universe 
within the range of his study, as all things from the 
choir of heaven to the humblest objects on earth 
declare the glory of the Creator. Thus the relevancy 
or irrelevancy of a topic in every case must be deter- 
mined by our end in view and the sphere of our 
study. ‘‘Where the habit of Method is present and 
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effective/' says Coleridge, “things the most remote 
and diverse in time, place and outward circumstance 
are brought into mental contiguity and succession, 
the more striking as the less expected.” {Encyc. Dicty 
Method, § ii.) 

It may be mentioned in this connection that 
observation may assume either of two forms, accord- 
ing as its objects constitute the facts of the internal 
world of mind or of the external world of Nature and 
Society. Introspection in the one case and sense- 
perception in the other are the means employed to 
gather facts by direct observation. And if introspec- 
tion prevails in the mental and moral sciences, sense- 
perception preponderates in the sciences of nature. 
Without entering into an examination of Comte’s 
objection to introspective inquiry, we may only men- 
tion here that its possibility is proved by the very 
appeal to consciousness to render the objection itself 
intelligible. 

(2) AMidyais uud SyuOicsis. Mere observation 
of facts, presented to the mind, is not adequate, how- 
ever, for the purposes of a science. Most of the facts 
known in adult life are of a complex character. To 
adequately explain them, therefore, we must break 
them up into their constituent elements and discover 
thelawsoftheircombination/\lti8 thus necessary 
to have recourse to theTwTinethods of analysis and 
synthesis. Analysis implies the separation of ele- 
ments which are found together in a concrete object 
or expenence, while synthesis means the combina- 
tion of elements for the reconstruction of such a 
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product. Synthesis is not “ the unabstracted 
concrete**: it is ‘‘combininjf analyzing: it is 

using the results of analysis with a view to construc- 
tion.*' (Bain, Logic : Part II., p. 397.) 

Analysis and synthesis assume two distinct forms 
owing to a difference in the materials on which they 
are employed. Phynictd or chemical analy§iA 
implies the actual separation of elements which go 
to constitute a compound, while logical or ynaihe- 
matical analysis implies the ideal separation of 
elements entering into a complex fact or notion. 
^*^imilarly physical or chemical synthesis is the actual 
composition of elements for the production of a 
desired compound ; while logical or mathematical 
s^ynthesis is the ideal reconstruction of a comple.x 
notion out of elements discovered by prior analysis. 
‘Synthesis in either case supplements analysis to 
verify its results: the correctness and adequacy of 
analysis are proved by the subsequent synthetic recon- 
struction of the complex fact out of the elements and 
^wcording to the laws already discovered by analysis. 
And “one of the most fruitful sources of error in 
philosophy has been over- hasty synthesis and com- 
bination without sutficienc previous analysis of the 
elements combined.” {International Journal of 
JSthice, Vol. X., p. 18.) ^ 

It may be mentioned in this connection that logi- 
cal or psychological analysis always involves abstrac- 
tion, Confining the term *abs traction* to its etymo- 
logical sense of the withdrawal of attention from 
certain factors, we may mention that such withdrawal 
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is aQ essential factor of psychological analysis, lo 
resolve, for example, a percept or a moral act into its 
constituent elements we must successively withdraw 
our attention from certain features in order to notice 
others. To resolve a ball into its colour, form, size, 
weight, etc., we must alteimatcly withdraw our atten- 
tion, for the time being, from the other features. 
Similarly, to analyse a moral act .into its motive, 
outward execution and result, we should, for the 
time being, turn our attention away from the other 
aspects or factors. When, by successive acts of 
abstraction, we exhaustively consider all the con- 
stituent elements of a complex fact, then it may be 
said to be analysed. Thus abstraction may be 
described as incomplete analysis, while analysis is 
thorough-going abstraction. 


(3) Employ vient of Logical Principles. ‘'The 
particular uses of metiiod,'* observes Bentham, “are 
various : but the general one is, to enable men to 
understand the things that are the subjects of it,” 
(.Introduction to Morals and legislation, XVI, 1 , 
note.) To understand things, however, it is not 
sufficient that we should merely observe and analyse 
them; It is further necessary to discover the 
pnnciples which govern them. Principles or laws 
connect one fact with others of the same kind arid 
thus enable the tnind to comprehend them by 
erence to their general features and causal con- 
exions. To understand is to assimilate and to 

ZZ. si„.iur facts 
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Thus the principles of induction and deduction 
must be employed to arrive at correct generalizations 
and deductions from them. All the experimental 
methods, with the connected processes of elimination, 
hypothesis and classification, should, therefore, be 
used to elucidate physical and psychical facts, In 
the case of our moral life, for example, we may thus 
try to determine whether it is the motive, outward 
action or the result which constitutes the proper 
object of moral judgment. {Vide Chap. IV, § 2 and 
Chap. VI, § 1.) In the earlier stages of scientific en- 
quiry induction predominates, whileinthe later stages 
a science becomes more deductive. In the case of 
morals, we first inductively establish the elements and 
laws of our moral life and then deduce therefrom the 
correct forms of moral conduct. Verification proves the 
accuracy of both the inductive and deductive process- 
es. An appeal to consciousness is thus generally 
the final test in psychological and moral investiga- 
tions. To establish the facts and principles of moral 
life we may now supplement induction with deduc- 
tion and now bring induction to the aid of deduc- 
tion: we may thus employ sometimes the inverse 
deductive or, what is called by Mill, ‘the historical 
method^ and sometimes the direct deductive or what 
is named by him ‘the physical method. It may be 
mentioned in this connection that the several logical 
processes, being attempts on the part of the mind to 
arrive at truth, are inter-connected. Even analysis 
involves induction and synthesis, deduction. While 
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Synthesis” observes Bain, “ has throughout a re- 
ference to the deductive and combining processes 
of science. Analysis relates to generalization or 
induction.” {Logic, Part 11. p. 402.) 

(4) CompTe}ieiisive'ne$^> Our treatment of a 
subject should be comprehensive and full and not 
incomplete and imperfect. Every science must 
take an exhaustive survey of nil the facts coming 
within its province and try to explain them, not 
merely in isolation, but in their mutual connection 
and bearing. To explain, for example, the phenomena 
of human will without any reference to the other 
facts of our moral life can scarcely be accepted 
ns valid. {Vide Chap. XX, | 6.) Our exposition of a 
subject should neither be incomplete nor imperfect. 

Descartes thus lays down the conditions of a valid 
Method 


( 1 ) inUepen- “The was never to accept anything for 

which I did not clearly know to be such ; 
investigation, that is to say, carefully to avoid precipitancy and 
prejudice, and to comprise nothing more in my 
judgment than what was presented to my mind so 
clearly and distinctly as to exclude all ground of doubt. 
(‘->)pue8«b- The (second, to divide each of the difficulties 
pica into under examination into as many parts as possible, 
their parts. and as might be necessary for its adequate solution. 
(3)!:;jst«mfttic third, to conduct my thoughts in such order 

commencing with objects the simplest and 
examination, easiest to know, I might ascend by little and little, 
and, as it were, step by step, to the knowledge of the 
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more complex ; assigning in thought a certain order 
even to those objects which in their own nature do 
nob stand in a relation of antecedence and sequence. 

And the last^ in every c-vse to make enumera- 
tions so complete, and reviews so general, that I might 
be assured that nothing was omitted.’' (Discourse 
on Method, Ve itch’s Translation, P. 19.) 

§ Method and Theory— While method indi- 
cates the procedure of investigating and explaining 
facts, theory refers to the explanation itself. 
Method, as mentioned above, may be analytical or 
synthetical, the one suited to the discovery of ele- 
ments and principles, while the other generally 
adapted to their explanation. By an orderly inves- 
tigation we may rise from facts to principles and 
finally to a governing hypothesis which is expected 
to throw adequate light on them ; and next by a 
synthetic procedure we may try to explain the 
facts with the help of such hypothesis. When an 
hypothesis is thus established, it becomes the 
central principle for explaining the facts and comes 
to be known as a theory. '*The deduction of known 
truths from an hypothesis,*’ writes Carve th Read, “is 
its Verification ; and when this has been accom- 
^ plished in a good many cases, and there are no mani- 
fest failures, the hypothesis is often called a Theory , 
though this term is also used for the whole system 
ot laws of a certain class of phenomena, as when 
Astronomy is called the ‘theory of the heavens 
P. 244.) Wo thus speak of the atomic theory, the 
theory of gravitation, idealistic, materialistic or 
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egoistic theories. Method theu indicates the regular 
means employed for the elucidation of certain facts » 
while theory stands for the result of such inquiry— 
the hypothesis or body of principles supposed to 
explain them. “Method/* says Thomson, “is rather a 
power or spirit of the intellect, pervading all that 
it does, than its tangible product,” (Laws of Thought ^ 
p. ()8.) Theory, on the other hand, as the etymology 
of the word (from Gr, theoria, implying contempla- 
tion, reflection or speculation) suggests, stands for a 
body of general principles traceable to some hypoth- 
esis and capable of explaining a group of 
f^vets. The close connection between theory and 
science is due to the importance of hypothesis in 
all scientific inquiry. When a theory is proved 
beyond doubt and is generally accepted as certain, 
it is called a science. It may also be mention- 
ed in this connection that both theory and science 
ultimately rest on facts which are particular 
in character and taken to be more certain, as 
evidenced directly by the senses and so leaving no 
room for inference and consequent doubt. It is by 
a careful and systematic examination of facts that 
theories are arrived at and sciences established. 

§ 3. Methods of Ethics. The methods em- 
ployed for the explanation of the facts of our moml 
life have chiefly been of the following types 

(1) The method is Psychological or Unpsy- 
chological according as the examination of internal 

is made the basis of ethical inves- 
oordmg M ii tigation. In the one case, we begin with a survey 
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of the facts of personal consciousness, while in the 
other, with a theory of the universe, to account 
for moral facts. •'Ethics,” writes Martineau, ‘'may 
pursue their course and construct their body of 
doctrine either from the moral sentiments out- 
wards into the system of the world : or from the 
syst'^m of the world inwai'ds to the moral sen- 
timents. The former method may be called the 
P^chologic'y the latter we will for the present 
oppose to it by the mere negative designation of the 
Unpaycholoffic*' {Types of Ethical 7 heavy ^ Vol. 
L P. 4.) 

The geometrical method of Spinoza or the 
a priori method of Leibniz is allied to the impsy- 
chological method indicated above. All these are 
more or less dogmatic in character and are ultimately 
based on a theoiy of the universe. (Vid'' Chap. 
XII, § 3.) The dialectical method of Hegel, though 
primarily derived from an examination of the facts 
of consciousness, becomes dogmatic and un psy- 
chological when it is taken to be the key to the 
universe. {Vide Chap. XII, §7.) The critical method 
of Kant is essentially psychological. 

(2) In the case of either Psychological or 
Unpsychological theories the inquiry may be 
conducted either strictly along the lines of the 
positive and descriptive sciences or by speculative 
reflection about the character of the ideal pr standard 
involved in morality. In the one case, we proceed 
merely by examining the facts as they are known 
to us by introspection or outward observation, de- 
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scribing them and tracing their natural history; while, 
in the other, we proceed by critical analysis and 
thoughtful rertectioD to discover the true significance 
of moral life. Thus the Positive Method restricts 
its inquiry to the actxuil while the Teleological 
pushes its inquiry into the ideal. The one generally 
leads to Hedonism, while the other to Perfectionism. 


{Vide Chapters IX, X and XI.) The one, admitting 
mci-ely the positive experiences of pleasure and 
pain and the influence of natural and social surround- 
ings, attempts only such an explanation of morality 
as may be possible by reference to these ; while the 
other, recognising the operation of an ideal or norm, 
makes it the central principle of explanation. 

The physical aiui biological metAod of Herbert 
spencer as well as the gnietic and historical victhod 
of Leslie Stephen is allied to the positive method 
indicated above. If, however, the essence of our moral 
life lies in the pursuit of an ideal, then ethics must 
be treated as a normative, instead of as a positive, 
science. {.Vide Chap. I, § i and Chap. XI, § 3.) 

■ Human life.” says Seth, "is unintelligible apart fVom 
the idea of purpose ; the teleological and the ethical 


views are one. Since moral life is a series of choices 
and character or virtue is. as Aristotle said, a certain’ 
habit or settled tendency of choice, the ethical qiies- 
tion may be said to be. What is the true object of 
choice^ Vi hat object approves itself to reflective 
thought as nnconditionally worthy of our choice ? 

rarTl ^-incipUs. p. 1 2.) 

(3) The ethical method is Philosophical and 
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Metaphysical. To adequately explain the tnoral an<l metA* 
facts, we must consider them in all their bearings. 

Ethics/’ says Sorley, ’‘looks at life as a whole. It 
attempts to organize the whole of our experience 
from its own point of view. In this it is distingui- 
shed from most other sciences, which are deliberate- 
ly restricted to a limited group of facts, or to a 
special aspect of facts, and which owe their strength 
to this restriction.” i^Intcrnatio'iud Jou^rnol of Ethics^ 

Vol. XVII. p. 322.) explain, for example, the 
fact of duty or obligation we should consider it with 
reference to our constitution, our relation to others 
and opportunities, as well as to the character of the 
authority which is believed to be its source. To 
isolate a fact from the rest of the univei'se is 


generally to exclude all explanation ; and this is 
pre-eminently true of moral facts which vitally con- 
nect us with the universe. In spite of the repudia- 
tion of metaphysical inquiry in ethics by Leslie 
Stephen and others, the connection between ethics 
and metaphysics must be admitted to be very 
close. {Vide- Chap. III. § 5.) An attempt to explain 
moral facts, without any reference to the real con- 
stitution of the world and its requirements, must 
end in a failure. Our conception of duty cannot be 
the same if we believe in a mere phenomenal world, 
as if we take it bo be the held of trial appointed by 
l^ivine Intelligence. “While the natural sciences/' 
observes Muirhead, “maybe said to be practically 
independent of metaphysics, the conclusions of 
philosophy as to the oature of the world at large 
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and man’s relation to it are of the utmost importance 
to ethics, and cannot be neglected in a complete 
exposition of its subject-matter.” {Elements of 
Ethics, pages 35-36.) 

In all ethical inquiry we should employ the 
methods of correct observation, logical analysis and 
synthesis, inductive and deductive inference, men- 
tioned above, for elucidating moral facts and deter- 
ntining their true significance. Wo should thus 
examine, not merely the facts of personal conscious* 
ness, but also the constitution of the world and our 
relation to it. Ethical inquiry should be logical, 
psychological, and mctaphysiail in character ; it 
should be both observational and speculative, in- 
trospective and reflective. “The great distinction/' 
observes Fowler, “between the earlier and the later 
mode of dealing with moral and social phenomena 
consists chiefly in this, that later enquirers possess 
in the results and methods of the more advanced 
sciences meai^ of analysis and principles of classifica- 
tion wholly unknown to the earlier philosophers." 
{Pr includes of Morals, Part I, p. 12.) 

! 4. Different Views on Ethical Methods 

• • 

I. Sidgu-icJc’f> View. Method of Ethics is taken 
by Sidgwick to mean "any rational procedure by 
which we determine what is right for individual 
human beings to do or to seek to realise by voluntary 
action.” Conceiving Ethics to be primarily and 
specially concerned with "what ought to be ” he 
divides the Ethical Methods into— 
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I. The method of those writers who regard 
Ethics as coDcerned with “an investigation of the true 
Moral Laws or Katioual Hales of Conduct.” This is 
known as the Intuitional view, 

II. . The method of those who view Ethics as 
“an investigation of the Summum Bonum (the chief 
good) of man and the means of attaining it.” “Since, 
however, to eveiy difference in the end accepted, 
some differenco in method generally corresponds,” 
this latter method is again subdivided into — 

(1) The method of those who conceive the 
supreme end of life as Perfection or Excellence of 
human nature (this doctrine being allied to the 
Intuitional view) ; 

(2) The method of those who conceive the sum- 

• mum bonum to be Happiness, which may be conceived 

— («) that of the agent's own (Epicurean or Egoistic 
Hed^ism) or [b) that of the community or the 
♦greatest number (Utilitarianism or Univcrsalistic 
Hedonism). Perfectionism, however, is not similarly 
divisible, according to Sidgwick. “ The case,” he 
observes, “ seems to be otherwise with Perfection. 

* At first sight, indeed, the same alternatives present 
tbemselvca : it seems that the Perfection aimed at 
may be taken either individually or universally ; and 
circumstances are conceivable in which a man is not 
unlikely to think that he could best promote the 
Perfection of others by sacrificing his own. But no 
moralist has ever approved of such sacrifice, at least 
so far as Moral Perfection is concerned ; no one has 
ever directed an individual to promote the virtue of 
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Others except id so far as this promotion is com- 
patible with, or rather involved in, the complete 
realization of Virtue in himself. So far, then, there 
is no jyrivxa facie need of separating the method of 
determining right conduct which takes the Perfection 
of the individual as the ultimate end from that 
which aims at the Perfection of the human com- 
munity.” {Methods of EthieSy pp. 9-10.) 

With regard to Sidgwick’s account we may men- 
tion that he practically describes as many Methods 
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of Ethics as there are Ethical Theories or Schools of 
Moralists. But, however much moralists may differ 
in their interpretation of the facts of our moral life, 
the methods adopted by them in the study of those 
facts are not necessarily so various. In fact, the 
method of science,” as remarked by Prof. Seth, “ is 
always the same, namely, the systematization of our 
ordinary judgments through their reduction to a 


common unifying principle, or through their puriBca- 
tion from inconsistency with one another.” {Ethical 
Ethical PriitGipleSy p. 35,) And Ethical Method must essen- 

Method ^lally be the same, whatever may be the consequent 

Ethical Theory. “As a Science of Observation, Moral 
in the Fsy. Philosophy is subject (1) to the laws of evidence, 
chologyand ^hich require that facts be carefully ascertained. 

di^stmguished. and classiSed ; and (2) to the rules 
of logic, which require that generalization be reached 
by legitimate induction from ascertained facts,” and 
valid conclusions drawn from self-evident truths or 
well-est^fehed generalizations. Conformity to these 
prmciples implies that in the study and explanation 
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of ethical facts we should attend not merely to what 
goes on in our own minds, but also to the conduct 
and judgments of others, and that we should analyse 
the complex facts of moral experience to ascertain 
and generalize the moral principles, from which such 
facts may again be synthetically deduced. 

In its later development, Ethical Science neces- 
sarily becomes speculative. Here, no doubt, “ it is 
dependent for its start, and also for the final test of 
^'ll its results, upon the accuracy and completeness 
of the underlying Science of Observation.** (Calder- 
wood, Moral Philosophy^ p. 2.) To test the nature 
and correctness of the implications of moral facts, 
Ethics is necessarily driven to frame legitimate 
hypotheses from which such facts can be deduced. 
In its higher applications. Ethics is concerned, 
for example, with the ultimate nature and source 
of the moral law, the relation in which we stand 
it, the source and end of our existence, etc. 
Such a region of enquiry is properly denominated 
metaphysical, because it transcends the sphere of 
consciousness. "As metaphysical inquiry,** writes 
Calderwood, " seeks an explanation of the origin of 
known existence, and of its continuance under 
government of laws recognised in the several depart- 
ments of science, the ultimate test of all incta- 
physical speculation must be found in the facts from 
which the inquiry takes its rise. Merely to start 
from facts is not a sufficient security for the accuracy 
of subsequent speculation. This security is 
found only by careful T^turn upon the facts out of 
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which the metaphysical problems arise. These, then, 
are the two fundamental canons of metaphysical 
speculation : (1) To start from facts in search of the 
solution of the problems to which they give rise ; and 
(2) to return to the facts for test of every solution 
proposed.” (Calderwood, Moral Philosophy , p. 222,) 

It is evident from the foregoing remarks that 
Induction mainly guides the earlier or observational 
part of Ethics, while Deduction, the later or specula- 
tive. Applied Ethics and Metaphysical Inquiry are 
but legitimate deductions from facts or principles 
already ascertained. " In moral philosophy there 
is uniformly a double test, — the true in theory must 
he the consistent in practice.” (Caldervvood, p. 16.) 

It is to be noted here that the above account of 
method has reference to Modern or Psychological 
Ethics in which appeal to, and interpretation of, the 
facts of consciousness constitute the cardinal feature. 
Any theory of the universe or life is deduced from a 
study of these facts. Ancient (Greek) Ethics, on the 
other hand, was unpsychological, facts of moral life 
being interpretated in the light of presuppositions 
about the constitution of the universe. According 
to this view, the moral nature of man is conditioned 
by his sensuous or rational nature, which is but the 
expression in him of the principle which constitutes 
the essence of the universe. 

II. Stewart's View, Stewart distinguishes 
Eth^al Methods into ( 1 ) “the way of imaginative re- 
presentation” and (2) "the positive way,” according 
^ the aim is to determine the true ideal of life or to 
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explain the character of the actual type or standard, 
employed by men, and the process by which it has 
been evolved in the race. With regard to the former 
method, Stewart observes : “The way of imaginative 
representation recommends itself to— indeed, is 
forced. upon — those whose reflection dwells on the 
significance of man's being what he is — a self- 
conscious subject. Man's Type for them is intuitively 
apprehended, being present in self-consciousness. 
It is * Eternal Consciousness present in my conscious* 
ness/ This is the True Self, which constitutes the 
world— makes it the intelligible system that it is. 
Plato is the master of those who set forth the Type 
imaginatively/' The latter method again may wear 
either of two distinct forms, according as (a) it is 
confined to the investigation and description of the 
actual standard, as it is presented to consciousness at 
any stage of human culture, or (6) it is employed to 
discover the course of evolution of the moral stan- 
dard in the human race and thus to indicate the lines 
of further moral advance. The former (a) of these 
two methods is called “descriptive/* while the latter 
(ft), “genetic.*' Those who employ the “positive" 
method turn, says Stewart, “to the natural history of* 
mankind for data out of which to construct a positive 
theory of man's Type. This 'theory' may either set 
forth the genetic process by which the Type has 
been evolved, or amount to nothing more than a 
descriptive account of the Type as it now appears ; 
in either case the moral life— the life of conduct 
willed for the sake of the Public Good— being taken 
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as central, the range of view is enlarged, and other 
than moral elements are included within the survey.*' 
{Vide Article on ‘Ethics’ in the Encyclopccdia Britan- 
nica, Tenth Edition, Supplement, vol. 28, p. 301.)^ 
We may mention here that “the way of imagina- 
tive representation” is the teleological method de- 
scribed above (Fi(2c §3); and it must besupplemented 
by metaphysical and philosophical inquiries to reveal 
the true character of our moral life. The “descrip- 
tive" and “genetic” methods fall, no doubt, under 
“the positive method"; but, however instructive they 
may be in revealing the features of such a life as they 
appear in individual and social consciousness, they 
fail to explain the essential conditions of morality 
which involve a reference to an ideal or norm. 
Merely the descriptive or psychological method is 
inadequate to discover the true signiBcanco of moral 
life. This can only be effected by critical reflection 
and valid inference employed on the materials 
supplied to us. In fact, the genetic method, in 
attempting to trace the evolution of morality, tries 
to explain the actual by the ideal which indicates 
the course and limits of development. {Vide Chap. 
XI.) “Ultimate ends,” as Sidgwick says, “are not, as 
such, phenomena, or laws, or conditions of phenomena, 
How can an inquiry into the history of our beliefs 
affect our view of their truth or falsehood ? The his- 
torian who pronounces on the ‘relative truth’ of any 
cuirent beliefs, implicitly claims to know the 
^ahy valid practical principles partially hidden 
from the holders of such beliefs : and my point is 
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that the study of the historical sequence of beliefs 
cannot by itself give him this knowledge”. {Mindy 
1886, p. 217.) 

III. Martineaxi's View, llartineau first dis- 
tinguishes between the psychological and unpsycho- 
logical methods, mentioned above. ( Vide § 5.) His 
subdivision and treatment of the methods will be 
noticed in the De!ct section. ^ 

§ 5. Theories of Ethics. Theories of Ethics, 
as explained above, are determined by central 
principles which adequately explain all the facts of 
our moral life. {Vide §2.) Moral facts are explained 
by laws, \Yhich in their turn are traced to principles 
or cardinal truths, systematizing all moral experi- 
ence. But all moral principles or truths are but 
different expressions of the moral standard, which is 
- really the key to oor moral life. An ethical theory 
aims at explaining and systematizing moral facts by 
reference to a standard. Ethical theories, therefore, 
should ultimately be classified and explained with 
regard to the different conceptions of the moral 
standard. An ethical theory may thus be regarded 
as Jural or Teleological, according as it adopts moral 
law or end as the standard in morals. As an adequate 
classification of ethical theories rests on a full and 
methodical enumeration of the moral standards, 
adopted by different writers, the classification of 
standards is a pre-requisite to the classification of 
theories. Theories are intelligible only by reference to 
the standards. Hence we have preferred to classify 
and explain the standards in detail in chapters ix to xii 
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to a sketchy and imperfect treatment of theories here. 
We refer, therefore, the reader to those chapters for 
the classficatioD and examination of the different 
standards and so of the corresponding theories. The 
classification may briefly be indicated in a tabular 
form thus : — 
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Martineau in his Types of Ethical Theory 
classified Ethical Theories thus : — 
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Psychological Ethics is of modern origin, because 
an appeal to consciousness has become the final test 
in moral and psychological investigations since the 
time of Descartes. Psychological insight is not 
wanting at times among ancient thinkers ; but it has 
been adopted as a systematic procedure only by 
modern philosophei'S. When a psychological theory 
admits, on the testimony of consciousness, the 
elementary and peculiar character of our moral ex- 
perience and tries to explain and systematize it on 
that assumption, then it is called ldio~psychological 
(from Gr. iilion one’s own, peculiar) ; when, on the 
other hand, an attempt is made, by an appeal to con- 
sciousness, to resolve our moral e.xpcrience to some 
other, the theory is called hctcro-p-iychological (from 
Or. helcrus, other, different). A heiero-psychological 
theory is named hedonistic (from Gr. hedone, 
pleasure, enjoyment), duinoelic (from Gr. f£iauot«, 
intelligence, thought), or .est/ictic (from Gr. (vstkesis, 
perception), according as the moral quality is resolved 
into agreeable or disagreeable experience, know- 
ledge, or sense of beauty. Hedonistic theories again 
may be either purely empirical or modified by the 
doctrine of evolution and heredity. {Vide Chap. XI, 
§ 2.) Unpsychological theories try to explain moral 
facts by reference to some hypothesis about the 
constitution of the universe. When moral facts are 
deduced from a real and abiding ground of the 
universe, the theory is called metaphysical (fromGr. 
meta after, p/tysiia. physics) ; while, when the facts 
are e.xplamed by reference to mere physical 
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pheoomeoa^ the theory is named physical (from Or. 
physis, nature). A metaphysical theory is /ntu- 
scenclental (from Lat. trans. beyond, scaiido, to climb) 
or hnviaacntal (from Lat m, in, and miincrc^ to re- 
main), according as the real ground is believed to go 
beyond, or wholly exhausted in, the revealed world. 

Martineau's classification of ethical theories, 
though indicating important difierences in ethical 
systems, is yet a mixed one, involving two principles 
—one of method and the other of theory. Ditfcrences 
in method often lead, no doubt, to difibrenccs in 
theory : different roads generally lead to different 
termini. But this does not mean that method is the 
same as theory, any more than a road is the same 
as a terminus. The way in which we proceed affects 
to a great extent the end which we arrive at. This 
merely shows the close connection between method 
and theory, and not their identity. This connection 
has led Sidgwick to introduce theories in his cUs- 
sification of methods and has, likewise, led Marti ncau 
to introduce methods in his classification of theories. 
It is this confusion which has led some writers to 
treat Martineau's classification as a classification of 
Methods instead of Theories. Though, however, 
method is intimately connected with theory, yet 
they are not so connected as to he altogether insepar- 
able. This is proved by the fact that sonoetimes the 
same theories are arrived at by different methods, as 
different roads may at times lead to the same 
terminus. Hedonism, for example, though regarded by 
Martineau as condition^ by the psychological method. 
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may no less be arrived at by the unpsj'chological. 
The atomic theory of Epicurus no less justified such 
a doctrine than the empiricism of Hartley and Bain. 
The phenomenalism of Heraclitus or Protagoras is 
not established quite in the same way as that of 
Comte or Hume. Martineau himself admits this 
mission. when he writes — ^‘Although the same schemes of 
doctrine have reappeared among us that gave 
distinction to the names of Parmenides and Zeno, 
Protagoras and Epicurus, yet little or no use can be 
made by the moderns of the reasoning of their 
Hellenic prototypes ; the logical locomotion is in the 
. opposite direction ; and though there is the same * 

ferry to cross, the boat is moored on the wrong side 
for us, and another must be taken. How little con- 
viction, for instance, is now produced by the Platonic 
arguments for the immortality of the soul ! so that 
precisely the readers in deepest sympathy with the 
author’s feeling and conclusion are the first to 
lament the hazardous dependence of a sublime moral 
truth on the precarious assumptions of a meta- 
physical realism. And how foreign to the genius of 
Bentham* and Mill are the maxims and reasoning of 
Heraclitus, to prove that motion and semblance, 
without rest and substance, constitute the universe T 
{Types of Ethical voL I, p. 9.) 


CHAPTER III. 

Ethics axd the Sciexces. 

§ 1* Place of Ethics among: the Sciences, 
We have already seen that the possibility of Moral 
Science cannot be denied without contradicting 
the facts of persona) consciousness and ignoring the 
principles of Logic and Metaphysic.s. (Vide Chap. 1, 
^ 2 and Chap. 11, § 3.) The conditions of a science 
are correctness, generality, and system ; and all these 
Conditions may be satisfied in morn) inquiry, leading 
to the construction of moral science. As every 
science has a definite province of its own, so Ethics 
has its own sphere of inquiry, viz., the facts and 
principles of our moral life. But, however much 
we may arbitrarily restrict the diflVrcnb provinces 
of nature and mind for scientific convenience, they 
really run into one another thereby revealing the 
unity of their origin and harmony in their constitu- 
tion. We can never erect a Chinese wall between 
Nature and Mind, any more than between Physics 
and Metaphysics, or, say, between Hygienics and 
Ethics. All the departments of nature and mind, 
and so all the sciences, are thus directly or indirectly 
connected with one another. Hence the importance 
of general culture for the due understanding of any 
subject or topic. Thus physics is connected with 
chemistry, chemistry with physiology and biology, 
and these again with psychology and ethics. But, 
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as it is never practicfible for us to examine the 
entire universe or discuss all the sciences to explain 
a particular fact or science, we arc naturally led to 
consider only those facts or sciences which are 
intimately connected with the inquiry in hand. 

/Ethics, as we have seen, is a normative and, in a 
certain sense, a practical science, to be distinguished 
from what arc called positive and theoretical 
sciences: ( Vide Chap. I, § 1. ) As a norma- 
tive science, it is allied to Logic and .i-Esthetics, all 
of which intjnire into a norm, standard or ideal, 
which we strive to attain, our being is complex, 
involving several organs and faculties, and their due 
cultivation is not only enjoined on us by oiir Maker 
but also requiretl fc»r our own well-being and comfort, 
it is evidently imperative that we should always 
try to improve our nature and condition. (Vide 
Chap. XVI.) Ethics, therefore, as the science of 
obligation, occupies a very prominent place among 
the sciences, for all of them ultimately depend on 
the moral nature of the individual, which it is the 
business of ethics to unfold. A bad man is a bad 
physicist, a bad carpenter, a bad astronomer, a bad 
lawyer, and a bad teacher. One, not having a due 
sense of duty, is not expected to do well what he may 
undertake to perform. He is likely to be hasty and 
negligent in his work and so to spoil his business. 
Neither science nor trade can thrive under him. 
Thus the study of chaiucter and so of Ethics is of 
supreme importance to all ; and it is pre-eminently 
so to scientiBc pursuit, which requires patience, 
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devolion, and self-sacrifico. Elliics evidently comes 
within the Humnu Sciences which include, besides the 
normative sciences mentioned above, such pi»sitivc 
sciences as Psycholog)', Sociology, Economics, The- 
Pedagogics, and Metaphysics. The sciences 
pertaining to the human organism, such as l^iology, 
Anatomy and Physiology arc not directly connected 
with these human sciences which are specially 
concerned with the mind, the distinctive endowment 
of man. As the moral nature of man is the central 
fact of his personality, so Ethics is the centre and 
guide of the other sciences. 

§ 2. Sciences connected with Ethics* The 
pi'eceding remarks must have made it clear that, 
though Ethics may in a sense be said to bo connect* 
ed with all tho other sciences, yet it is specially con- 
nected with some, >vhich may be regarded as cognate 
in character— all pert-aining to the mind. We shall, 
accordingly, confine our attention in this chapter to 
the relation of ethics to these sciences. And with 

• regard to these, we shall fir%t consider the sciences 

on which Ethics depends and the sciences 

^ich depend on ( 1) The sciences on which 
®RicF^pendr"we(l)P8ychology, (2) Metaphysics, 
and (3) Sociology ; while {II) the sciences dependent 
on Ethics are (1) Politics, (2) Economics, and (3) 
Pedagogics, (III) Ethics and Theology, as we shall 
see, are interdependent. Let us consider these 
topics one by one. 

• § 3. Ethics and Psychology. Ethics is closely 
coniiocted with Psychology. As moral distinctions 
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have a meaning only in relation to a mind, and the 
ground of such distinctions is found in an ideal 
standard apprehended by it, an examination of the 
facts of consciousness becomes essential to a theory 
of morals. “ Almost all ethical schools/' writes 
Sidgvvick, would agree that the main object of 
their investigation must belong to the psychical side 
of human life: whether (1) they hold that man s 
ultimate end is to be found in psychical existence 
regarded as merely sentient and emotional, identi* 
fyiiig it with some species of desirable fooling or 
Pleasure, or the genus or sum of such feelings ; or 
whether (2) they rather maintain that the well-being 
of the mind must lie solely or chiefly in the quality 
of its activity— its Virtue. And when we attempt 
to work out cither view into a clear and complete 
system, wc arc led inevitably to further psychologic- 
al study, either (1) in order to examine different 
kinds and degrees of pleasure and pain, or (2) to 
determine the nature and mutual relations of the 
different virtues or good qualities of character, and 
their opposities.'’ (Outlines of th/t History of 
Ethics^ pp 4-5.) We see, then, that the establishment 
of moral distinctions, the discovery of ethical 
principles, and the ascertainment of the conditions 
of morality must be conducted on a psychological 
basis. The problem of the Freedom of Will, the 
enumeration and the classification of impulses, and ^ 
the significance of duty and of^moral law or end can 
be solved or determined only by a careful examina- 
tion of the facts of consciousness. Whether, foe 
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example, moral Jt.dgnm.H. are directed to impulse, 
or outward acts and their results, whether the judg- 
monte are based on an estimate of pleasure or moral 
worth, whether life is regulated by feeling or by 
reason, and the connected ijuestions of the different 
m s of pleasure and grades of moral worth, the 
relation of feeling to reason. &c. cannot be answered 
without cautious mental analysis. As Mansel has 

• ■ The value of every ethical system must 
u imately be tested oij psychologicjil grounds.” 
K^Wlegoniona Lorjica, Preface..) 

^While Ethics and Psychology arc thus closely 
connected, their spheres are not co-c.-c tensive : Psy- 

facts of our conscious 
ife— intellectual, emotionah and volitional : but 
t ICS is practical!}' limited to the department of 

* • Moral facts, no doubt, come within the prov- 
nee of Psychology; but it examines them simply 

na mental phenomena without any reference to their 
®oral significance. Similarly, Ethics, in elucidating 
® facts of our moral life, takes into account other 
<^nn^ted mental processes ; but these are considered 
^ y y reference to their moral bearing and not 
merely as psychical phenomena. 

, ^^7 be mentioned in this connection that, 

Qough Ethics and Psychology are thus intimately 
onected, yet the psychological method alone is not 

solution of ethical problems. 

A ^ being a positive science, confines its 
y to the actual, while Ethics, as a normative 
science, has to do principally with the ideal. Mere 
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psychological inquiry may lead to the discovery of 
the ideal as it operates in our mind and the connect- 
ed feelings and tendencies : but whether the ideal is 
a creation of our own mind or it is justified 
by the real order of things can only be known by 
philosophical and metaphysical investigations. Psy- 
chology restricts its inquiry to the examination of 
the facts of personal consciousness, their mutual 
relations and order of development ; but this natural 
history procedure is not adequate, as we have seen» 
in Ethics, (rid/’ Chap. II, § 3.) Without philosophic- 
al and metaphysical investigations. Ethics is at most 
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§ 4. Psychological Assumptions in Ethics. 
Ethical inquiry may be subdivided into two main 
branches— the Psychology and the Metaphysics of 
Ethics. While the one mainly studies the facts of 
moral consciousness with a view to determine their 
laws and sign i Seance, the other principally directs 
its attention to such transcendent questions as the 
existence and attributes of God, the Foundation of 


Virtue, Future Life, the constitution of the J^eal 


This work is World, and our relations to these. As the present 
psycljt>log»c- work is confined to the Psychology of Ethics, it 

Psychological place to briefly enumerate here 

assumptions : the psychological principles assumed in it. 

(I) Person- (1) The Central fact of morality ia the human 

Ahty, not AS . 

An Aggregate personality. The conception of personality, no 
Aod^U^Ues! doubt, varies with different writers. Empiricists 
take it as but an aggregate of mental experiences— 
“ a bundle or collection of different perceptions 
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(Hiime), “a throat of conscionsness" (Mill), “a reservoir 
<»f ideal ends” (Bain). Such a conception of per- 
sonality, however, is inconsistent and absurd. Even 
the conception of a ■bundle.’ a 'thread’, or a 
reservoir' implies the union of several factors held 
together by some bond. Such a bond, no doubt, is 
alleged by the supporters of this view to be supplied 
hy the laws of association. But laws of association 
can combine materials only when mental energy 
has been expended on them* Without mental 
reaction, outward stimuli can never give rise to 
subjective impressions, to be spun into a continuous 
thread by Association, The empiricists, in making 
unlimited use of the laws of association, forget 
that they can never create anything new but can 
only Buggeat factors previously combined by mental 
^tivity. It is urged, no doubt, that if, in the 
material world, chemical laws can explain the produc- 
tion of a compound out of elements mixed together 
in certain proportions, why can the laws of associa- 
tion not similarly explain, in the mental world, 
the genesis of a new psychical product out of elements 
brought together by similarity, contiguity, or 
contrast ? Bat the analogy, pushed to its legitimate 
issue, goes against the empiricists themselves. Is 
mere combination of elements in certain proportions, 
without any expenditure of energy, adequate to give 
rise to a chemical compound ? If not, if chemical 
^tion is essential to such a result, then the expen- 
diture of some energy^what may he called mental 
no 1^33 necessary to give rise to a new idea 
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or coQibinatioD of elements, supplied to the mind. 
Thus, neither impressions nor ideas, nor any combina- 
tion of them can be produced without mental • 
energy or activity. The true conception of a 
subjective experience is that it is a psychosis or 
mental process brought about by mental activity or 
expenditure of psychical energy. The essence of 
our personality is, that it is a repository of power or 
energy which renders an experience possible. “ I 
cannot conceive,'* says Sidwick, “a feeling, thought 
or volition, as mine without conceiving it as referred 
to a permanent, identical self." (J/inf?, 1883, p 326.) 

(2) The character of the mental energy is no 
less patent from a consideration of the facts of our 
mental life. We can never have any experience with- 
out discrimination and assimilation, which enable us to 
connect certain facts with othei's. Even in the case of 
feeling and volition, discrimination and assimilation 
are essential, as, without distinction and identification, 
wc can never be specifically affected in any way, nor 
can we be moved to action in a definite direction. To 
connect or relate is thus the essence of our being, 
which is proved by the universal application of 
the law of relativity. Hence is it we find that Kant, 
Hegel, and other great thinkers are disposed to hold 
that synthesis, combination, or correlation is the 
characteristic of our intelligence, which constitutes 
our true nature : our reason is essentially of a 
synthetic or combining character. Without such a 
aynthetic activity, the manifold impressions supplied 
by the senses would, at best, constitute an incoherent 
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mass : without relation or connection, the materials 
would be devoid of any meaning and would never 
be able to build up knowledge or experience in the 
proper sense of the term. 

Reason or Intelligence, however, may be exer- 
cised in cither of two ways : (1) There is the bUni- : 

■loe exercise of reason apprehending facta im- (U Intuiti 
mediately present before the mind. And, as such 
facts may be either the a prioH principles regulating 
experience or the a postfiviori sensuous impressions 
which constitute, in the language of Kant, the 
‘matter’ of knowledge, the intuitive reason may be 
either of the higher a 2 >riori form or of the lower 
pofiteriori type. In the moral sphere, it thus 
apprehends either the first principles of morality, 
inherent in our nature, or the facts and relations 
which constitute no less important factors of our 
moral life. (2) There is the disexirsive exeix^iso of 
intelligence which enables us to draw inferences 
from, and systematize, facts previously apprehended 
by intuitive reason. This distinction between the 
two forms of intellectual exercise is recognised by 
almost all great thinkers, ancient or modern. Plato 
and Aristotle admit it no less than Kant and Hegel. 

Aristotle, for example, maintains that Philosophy 
K^ophia) is the expression of reason which involves 
both " Intuitive Reason, noxvn, the faculty which 
supplies first principles {archai\ and Discursive 
Reason, cpisteme, which arrives at truth by reason- 
ing from the principles supplied by riotw.” (Mayor’s 
Ancient Philosophy ^ p. ] 12,) 


and (2) l)f>< 
curfi i 
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Ifc should be remeiabered in this connection that 
the possibility of error is restricted only bo the 
exercise of discursive reason, the declarations of 
intuitive reason being always perfectly reliable. 
There can be error only where there is inference. 
What is directly presented to the mind must be 
accepted as it is. If, for example, a jaundiced person 
perceives a white object as yellow, his impression 
must be accepted as valid so far as he is concerned : 
for. abnormally constituted as he is, the colour to 
him is yellow. If, similarly, an individual contends 
that be likes pain and dislikes pleasure or that 
honesty is wrong and dishonesty right, we cannot 
possibly refute him. as his position is a fundamental 
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one. We may, no doubt, set our own experience 
against bis ; but if he be not convinced, we have 
nothing more to say to him, and we can in no ocher 
way disprove his position. It is otherwise, however 
w,th inferential truths. We can prove or disprove 
them by the principles of consistency or inductive 
canons, which it is hard to rasist. 

(3) Cotisciousne.ss is the uniform condition of 
al mental and moral experience. It expresses the 
relation of the subject, or mind knowing, to the 
object, or thing known, and reveals both with equal 
ceruiuty and clearness. To deny either is to 
d«v„y the relation .„d eatiogoieh consciooaoeaa, 

and ph.|„sophy. -The testimony of Oonsoionsnei," 
^ys Oalderwood. -oannotb, denied without self, 
contradrefon. He who doubts it relies on Con.seious- 


ethics an-d the sciences. 
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ness for the affirmation of his doubt.” {Mtrnd 
Philosophy, p. 6.) 

The interrogation of Consciousness is the basis of 
all philosophy. Consciousness reveals at any time 
the permanent mind or ego and its phenomenal 
manifestation, which is but a means of its revelation. 

The mind, thinking or feeling or experiencing a 
passion or impulse, is thus a unitary ego undergoing 
a certain tnoditication. In interpreting consciotis- 
ness we should, however, be moved by genuine re- 
gard for truth and not by any bias or prejudice in 
lavour of or against a theory. Sometimes things 
appear to be of a certain character because wo are 
very much inclined to take them to be so. The 
influence of feeling and attention on consciousness 
19 at times to conjure up ideas and notions which 
we are anxious to notice. 

In interpreting consciousness we should accept 
not merely what is irn mod lately revealed to us but sclousncss 
also w|>ad legitimately ^llows from it. Faith in the 
necessary implications of facts is as much rational 
as any confldence in them. Thus, if belief in the 
existence of God or an external world is warranted 
by the facts of consciousness, then to withold our 
faith from it is indirectly to contradict consciousness. O>iulittoiis 

rpi . of Villui p-y* 

i.ne conditions of valid psychological inquiry are cboloijioRi 
thus laid down by Marti neau : ”(1) It not only 
assumes reflective self-knowledge to be possible, but Murtincau. 
gives It precedence, in ethical relations, over other 
knowledge, and proceeds thence into the scene 
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around : and (2) it not only begins from the self* 
conscious man, as the better known, and treats the 
phenomena so found as genuine phenomena ; hub 
accepts also whatever those phenomena carry ; and 
if they imply in their very nature certain objective 
assumptions, these reports, as contained within the 
known phenomena, it trusts as knowledge : in other 
words, it believes in the inner experiences nob 
aim pi j' as appearances within us. but. where they 
offer testimony, as witnesses of realities without 
us.** {Type^i of Ethical Theory, Vol. II, p. G.) 

(4) The modern threefold classification of 
mental powers or faculties into intellect, feeling and 
will, introduced by Tetens and emphasized by Kant, 
is generally accepted nosv-a*days by moralists and 
psychologists. The diffei'ent faculties of the mind 
merely imply, however, different exercises of one and 
the same mind. We do not notice the faculties as 
independent entities lying in different chambers of 
of the soul. They are merely inferred from the 
essentially heterogeneous character of certain mental 
exercises. When wc carefully examine the facts of 
consciousness we find that they are ultimately resolva* 
ble into three prominent classes, viz., {a) those which 
are characterized by the preponderance of assimila- 
tion, discrimination, and association ; (6) those which 
are marked prominently by pleasure or pain ; and (c) 
those which indicate dominant active tendencies in 
the shape of blind impulses or rational choice. 

Consciousness, which is the expression of the mind, 

IS ultimately one involving the co-presence of all the 
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factors — cognitive, einotionul, aiul volitional. i ILul all 
these factors been always eojnbinod in the same 
proportion, then it would never have been possible 
for us to discover their difference. But, as a matter 
of fact, we find that they are generally combined in 
varying proportions, revealing their distinctness. 

find, for example, thought and moral judgment 
characterized by the prominence of assimilation and 
discrimination, though involving, to a less extent, elo- 
ntents of feeling and will in the shape of interest 
and attention. Similarly, the O’Sthetic or moral 
sentiment illustrates prominently the agreeable or 
disagreeable aspect of exjK^rieuce, though the intellec- 
tual elements of assimilation and discrimination as 
well as the volitional elements of attention and activity 
^re also involved in a subordinate degree. Volition 
too illustrates the preponderance of the active factor 
in the shape of striving and choice, though the assi* 
dilation and discrimination of means and ends ft.s 
well as elements of pleasure and pain are also present 
to a certain extent. Thus, when we characterize a 
certain mental exei-cisc as intellectual, emotional, or 
volitional, all that we mean is that the predominant 
feature is so and that the elements of the other two 
we not wanting altogether. This is quite in keep- 
ing with the unitary conception of the self or ego, 
which can never be physically partitioned or abso- 
lutely separated into parts. If the self is essentially 
une, itg character! a tics must always be present, 
though in different degrees in different cases. A 
prominent exercise of the one excludes, for the time 
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being, an equally intense exercise of the other facul- 
ties. It is not left to us to increase mental energy 
as a whole, though we can divert energy from one 
direction to another When, therefore, the mind is 
exercised prominently in one direction, it means 
that it cannot be exercised to the same extent in 
other directions at the moment. Intense thought 
precludes violent feeling and energetic action at 
the time. Similarly, acute feeling is not compatiSle 
with calm thinking and vigorous action : nor does 
vigorous action permit then cool deliberation and 
iniensc feeling. Thus, we postulate the e.xistence of 
different faculties to account for facts of conscious- 
ness characterized by different features. We classify 
tho faculties according to their predominant features 
as compounds and not according to their separate 
natures as simples. 

It is hardly necessary to mention, after the above 
account of mental faculties, that they are but diverse 
exercises of one and the same soul, revealed in differ- 
ent degrees and forms on different occasions. Thus, 
the conflict of impulses should not be thought as a 
trial of strength among different agents or entities 
norshould the restraining influence of Reason or Will 
be represented as an external control or check of one 
by another. One mood of mind precludes another of 
a distinct character, so that rational choice excludes 
impulsive action and the development of one incli- 
nation or propensity naturally affects another 
previously existing. We should never lose sight of 
the organic unity of mind as a rational synthetic 
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power, m inift'stinij (livorsij toii‘K‘uoi.'s .v'-i’ irditi'^ t'> 
Cl rcuiustft net's auH roj]uirenients. 

It is Hp[>arcnt fi’oni the f^rcifnirig ivtnxrks (liat 
the three tacultios are iii«‘rely three names, a<h»[)tcKl 
for scientiHc convenience, to express monta) exercises 
characWrnced by essentially ilitierent foattiros. such 
as assimilation, <hscnmination and iwsociation in the 
one case, pleasure or pain in another, Jind tendency 
to action, impulsive or rcHeotive, in a third, Hence 
the old doctrine of faculties has recently given place 
to that of functions. And, no doubt, a pn>per con- 
ception of functions more clearly reveals, as shosvn 
above, the organic unity of mind than the mere 
acceptance of three distinct faculties. 

A question has been raised as to which of the 
several mental functions is the most funjiamental 
or primordial. Withont entering into ihc contro- 
versy here, we may mention that it is generally 
accepted in all ages thiit the intellectual functions or 
rational faculties constitute the distinctive nature 
of man. And, if a question be still raised as to the 
relative priority of the several iutelicctnal functions, 
It may be added that assimilation is usually regarded 
as the more primordial factor.* It should not, 

*Accordmg to friendship or lifirmony orrgiri'illy 

hel<l together tho four primitive elements t»f the univor^o, 
unUl strife or discord entered tho Sphairo* ivnd broke up the 
unity. Aristotle observes th.tt children at first oaU aH iiidu 
persons ‘father* and nil females to other*, bo fore mnkiug nny 
difltinetion among them. Tho Hegelian dialectio. thougli main* 
taming that Analysis and synthesis, disintegration and into- 
Are vitally connected with one another, also implies the 
original unity or harmony of ‘Being* out of which ‘Bicnmiii^* 
develops. And the law of this development or evolution, 
though involving both the factors, is esseJitiUty synthvsis, co. 
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however, be supposed that it can ever operate alone, 
apart from the other factors. The alleged priority 
is rather abstract than concrete, iniugincd by reflec- 
tion than realized in life. If it ever operated alone, 
in a rudimentary form, we have no recoUection of 
it : and in our present consciousness we can never 
separate it altogether from the rest. “Human 
consciousness/’ as Mansel says, *‘in the only form in 
which it can be examined and described, is a com- 
pound of various elements, of whose separate action, 
if it ever existed, we retain i\o remembrance, and 
therefore no power of reproducing in thought. It 
is iin(>ossible to have a distinct conception of an act 
of pure sensation — i. e, of an affection of the organs 
of sense only, unaccompanied by roHectioii upon it ; 
for such an affection, though possibly the earliest 
step in our mental development, could not at that 
time be recognised as such, nor leave traces that 
could be recognised afterwards. Our personal 
consciousness, like the air we breathe, comes to us as 
a compound ; and we can no more be conscious of the 
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actual presence of its several elements than we can 
inhale an atmosphere of pure azote. (Metaphysics, 
p. 51.) 

(5) The general law of mental development is 
from the simple to the complex, from the actual to the 
idt-al, from the presentative to the representative. 
It is illustrated in the intellectual, emotional, and 

without which the disinUgr»ted 
1 M disunited. (Kiefs Chap. XII, 

XJ,§2) ^ aUo bpencer’sLaw of Evolution. {Vide Chap. 
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volitional sides of our nature, as well as in our moral 
life. In the depirtment of in^■lli^renee, f,„- example, u u iu 
the course of developaieiit i.s from perception to 
thought, through the intenuoiliatc stages of memory ^ ' * ’ 
and imagination. Sensation, by itself, ilivorced from 
perception, is rather an ideal conception, firmed by 
abstraction, than an actual experience in adult life. 

If sensation alone were possible, it would illustrate the 
operation of the fundamental intellectual functions 
on mere prose ntative fiictors» supplied by tlic senses. 
Perception, which is regarded as the aUrbing* point 
of cognition, illustrates the exercise of the funebionson 
inaterials which are partly prose ntativc anri partly 
representative, and so more complex* than sensation, 
which is simply presen tative. In the case of Memory, 
the functions are exercised on purely representative 
or ideal factors which, however, being merely 
revivals of past experience, are not so cotnplex as 
those involved in IniaginatioD. Again, in the case of 
Thought (including Conception. J udgment and 
Reasoning), the materials, on which the intellectual 
functions arc exercised, are still more complex, 
involving abstract and general ideas. Thus, intellec- 
tual development from Perception to Imagination 
(Reproductive and Productive), and from Imagination 
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to Thought, illustrates the general law of mental 
evolution from simplicity to complexity, from the 
actual to the ideal. Similarly, in the c;vse of the 
Feelings, the course of development is from the 
presenlative Sense-feelings, manifested very early in 
life, to the representative Emotions and abstract 
Sentiments (-Esthetic, Intellectual and iloral.) And, 
in the case of the Will, too, the development is from 
the early movements, performed for immediate 
gratification, to the later complex forms of activity, 
involving, more or less, deliberation, resolution, and 
choice. Thus the course ot mental development 
on all sides is from the prosen tative to the represen- 
tative, from the actual to the ideal. And^ as we 
shall see in Chapter V, the course of moral develop- 
ment, involving cognitive, emotional and volitional 
factors, is quite analogous. 

Thus, a careful psychological study reveals mind 
to be essentially a cognitive energy, having emotional 
susceptibilities and volitional tendencies. Feeling 
we may regard as a subjective barometer, indicating 
generally whether we are moving in a direction 
conducive to our being’s end or away from it. The 
principle of self-conservation, regarded by Bain and 
Spencer as a fundamental law of our nature, has, 
therefore, a signifiomce iu our mental and moral 
constitution. (V*irfeChap. XVll.) The subordinate 
place assigned by Plato, Aristotle, Kant, and Hegel 
to feeling is quite in keeping with its function in 
our constitution : it is, as Aristotle says, but the 
passage from preception to desire. It constitutes 
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tbe zest ot life and snp|)lios urgency to our ilosircs. 
Volition, as we shall see later on ( ri<le Chap. XX , is 
essentially rational or discnminative. Personality, 
then, as the centre of nitional activity, is the basis 
of our mental and moral life: it involves, as Calder- 
wood observes, “self-conscious being, self-regulated 
intelligence, and self-detenuinod activity/* (Moral 
Pliilo'^o/ihy, p. 12.) 

^ 5. Ethics and Metaphysics. The relation 
ot Ethics to Jletaphysics is very close. We can 
never estimate the true worth of the facts of our 
moral life without judging them by reference to 
the real constitution of things : to prove these 
tacts as valid or to prove them as illusory e^pially 
involves an appeal to the true order of the 
univerae. “The opinion which we entertain as to 
mans life as a whole and its relation to the universe 
at large,** says D’Arcy, “must influence our practice 
of the art of life (i.e. our conduct), and consequently 
the view which we take of the science of conduct.” 
(Short St7ifly of Sthicf<, p. xxvii.) The division of 
the sciences, as we have said, is more or less arbi- 
trary, adopted only for the sake of human convenience. 
J^'ature knows no limits which separate one of its 
departments from another. In fact, they run into 
one another, suggesting, as the modern doctrine of 
conservation of energy tends to show, that they are 
•but different aspects of one reality. However much 
we may try to shut our eyes to this ultimate reality 
and relegate it to the sphere of the Unknowable, it 
abides and furnishes the final explanation of the uni- 
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verse, knowledge, and c mdact. Hence we find great 

thinkers, who are not content with half-hearted or 

partial explanations, inevitably drawn to ineba^ 
physical inquiries in connection with the special 
subjects of their study. The mathematician, for 
example, though treating of qtiantitative relations 
alone, is thus not infrequently led to inquire into 
the real characters of space and time, which are the 
ultimate bases of his science and which fall properly 
within the province of metaphysics. Similarly, psy- 
chology leads to metaphysics. Though it is now 
generally the tendency to treat psychology as simply 
a positive science, concerned only with mental 
phenomena, yet to ignore altogether the vital 
principle or psychical energy, of which the pheno- 
mena are but the e.xpression, is to deprive them of 
their very meaning and es'^ence. Thus, Adamson 
rightly maintains that to separate mental processes 
from their context in mental life is to destroy their 
distinctive feature. {Vide Mind, Old Vol. 

IX, p. 435.) Mental facts, as such, can never be 
presented in the fashion of objects : they are always 
facts of mind. 

All the sciences are in the last resort intimately 
connected with metaphysics ; but its connection with 
the normative sciences is still more close. As the 
normative sciences investigate the worth which 
should regulate our conduct, a determination of the 
true character of the worth or standard, by reference 
to the real constitution of the mind and the world, is of 
vital importance for the proper regulation of conduct. 
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If the laws of logic, ethics, aiul a-sthotics be not 
countenanced by the real constitution of the universe. 

then these sciences arc to be regarded as altogether 
fictitious, if not mischievous, “When we ask*’, says 
Mackenzie, “what constitutes the value or active 
worth of human life we are soon led into the .jues^ 
tjon of the essential nature of human personality and 
Its place in the universe of actual existence. It is 
possible, no doubt, to proceed a certain length in 
Logic, ^Esthetics, and Ethics without insisting upon an 
i^nswer to the ultimate problems of ontology ; but 
^hey all lead us on inevitably into these problems.** 

(Mantuxl of Eihics, p. 31 .) 

Empiricists and hedonists, as well as their later Uotapliyxic^ 
eacendants the evolutionists, generally repudiate 
metaphysiciil inquiry which is regarded by them “as a 
barren region haunted by shadowy chimeras** (L. 

Stephen, Scieiica of EthicH, p. 4*47), or at most as a 
“rationalized rayth.”(Stewart, Eiicyclo. Brit, XXVIII.) 

Admitting nothing else besides phenomena, which 
iiltimabeiy turn out to be but subjective dreams, the 
upholders of this view do not even inquire into 
their grounds, subjective or objective. We thus 
find Leslie Stephen contending that “metaphysical 
inquiry has no special relation to ethics and can 
cnly be forced into relation with it by ingenious 
sophistry.** (Ibid,, p. 454.) But how can we properly But aaerjiiau* 
interpret human life without knowing its capacities of im>rolfa«u 
aod its relations to the world and to the Creator. As nce«9siute« 

\t, • I j metoybysicfll 

Aimrneaa remarks, “No one could say that our ethic- inquiry, 
analysis of conscience will remain unaffected 
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whether we believe with the Epicureans that the 
world is an accidental concourse of atoms or hold 
with the Stoics that it is the reflection of divine 
intelligence.” {ElemcnU of Ethics p. 35.) Pheno- 
menalists forget that phenomena without noumena 
are mere names devoid of any meaning : changes are 
always relative to something undergoing them. We 
may, no doubt, in the beginning of an inquiry, confine 
our attention to phenomena and their relations ; but 
a thorough explanation must always carry us to an 
examination of the real constitution of the world. 
Hence we find that at the outset every science is 
more or less positive or descriptive : but as we pro- 
ceed and try to discover the true character and signi- 
ficance of the facts under observation, it becomes 
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more speculative and metaphysical. Metaphysics has 
often been regarded by ‘scientific* men as a dream 
and “a leap in the dark’* ; but they forget that, with- 
out such a dream or leap, there could be no room for 
science itself. Science and metaphysics would 
equally be swept away fi'om the field of human 
inquiry, if there be no room for hypothesis and specu- 
lation. The scientist should look well to the security 
of the branch on which he is sitting, when trying to 
lop off metaphysics on the ground of speculation. 
Thus, like other sciences, ethics at the outset is 
observational, while later on, it becomes speculative 
or metaphysical. Ifc starts with an examination of 
the facts, revealed in personal consciousness and 
society, and then tries to discover their significance 
aud conditions by reference to legitimate hypotheses 
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-MeUphysical ominiry thus supplenionts the psycho- 
logical ami sociologicaxl. to throvv mie.piate light on 
the facta of our moi-al life. -Ethics has n.,t merely 

to trace the origin, history, and connections of the 
.judgments of worth ; it must also investigate their 
validity. Their place in the moral consciousness an<l 
their inriuence on life depend upon their claim to 
validity or to authority, and this claim needs 
explanation and criticism.” {Intf-mndowd Jojirnal 
"f Ethics, Vol. XVII. p. 319.) 


We may briefly mention in this connection the 
relation of Ethics to Philosophy. (1 1 When Philo- 
sophy is taken in the sense of .Metaphysics or Onto- 
logy, the relation is what has been explained above. 
(2) When, however. Philosophy is taken in the mere 
positivistic sense of a comprehensive study of the 
entire group of phenomena^ constituting what we call 
Nature, then also the relation is no less close. We 
can never adequately explain the moral facts, with- 
out a due consideration of the circumstances and 
relations connected with them. In fact, a narrow 
estimate of our environment and opportunities gives 
nse to contracted and even perverted moral notions 
«ind principles. The more accurate and comprehensive 
IS our study of the universe, the better is our 
nioral estimate. The progress of Physics, Botany, 
Physiology, and Astronomy, for example, by widen- 
ing our mental horizon, has contributed materially 
towards more liberal and catholic views of morality. 
The narrow teleology of Paley regarded man as the 
centre of the universe, to whose wants and enjoy- 
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ments everything else was considered as but a means. 
A broader view of Nature and a more accurate 
estimate of its parts reveal, however, that man has a 
place side by side with the other grades of life whose 
claims are no less sacred than his. Thus philosophy, 
by furnishing a broad estimate of the universe, 
enlarges and elevates our moral notions as well. 

The positivistic conception of metaphysics, how- 
ever, cannot be accepted as final. In spite of Comte’s 
declaration that the metaphysical period of philo- 
sophic speculation is but an intermediate stage 
preparing the way for the positive ( Vielc Chap. X, 
§ 13), metaphysics is always felt to be a necessity of 
human intelligence, constituted as it is. Whether, 
in metaphysical speculation, the human intellect is 
entangled in antinomies and contradictions, as men- 
tioned by Kant, is to be carefully ascertained by an 
impardal estimate of facts. Does not Kant himself 
peep into the ‘noumenal’ world, when he declares 
that it is the cause of the phenomenal impressions, 
furnished to the mind ? If ‘causation’ is but a cate- 
gory of the human intellect, a mere human mode of 
thought, applicable only to phenomena, how can it 
be applied to noumenon in conceiving it to be the 
source of ‘the manifold of sense’ ? The ‘unknowable- 
must be ‘knowable’ to a certain extent before any- 
thing can be said of it. Agnosticism involves 
gnosticism. Moreover, if the denial of metaphysics 
rests on the ground that inference plays a prominent 
part m lb, then are not the existence of all science 
and the prosecution of all inquiry jeopardized on 
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“ subjective tendencies, then a 
a 18 1C and teleological interpretation of the world 
•8 the inevitable result, which harmonizes well with 
our rational expectations. The rejection of meta- 

whir^J" u'?" ^’'elusion of all rational inq.iiiy 
wh oh should be the basis of science and philosophy 
A distrust of our faculties in one sphere 
m ucea distrust also in other spheres and thus 
<>pens the door to universal scepticism, which is 
neither science nor philosophy. 

IV ^Tr*" Standards (Chapters Mor«l 

hav7?^’ ^ 

nave a ways a metaphysical basis. VVe have, therefore, 

generally given an account of the systems in their tImwSrk'in 
entirety, instead of in their partial aspect as ex- 
position of mere moral facts. 

§ 6- Ethics and Sociology, Sooterogy ia a 
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ELEMEOTS OF MORALS. [bK. I., CH. III. 

term originally coined by Comte to designate the 
Science of Society. { 1^/dc Chap. X, § 13.) It treats 
of the laws and constitution of social organisms and 
the principles of their development. Though, before 
Comte, social phenomena were more or Icsp carefully 
studied by several writers, such as Aristotle, Hobbes, 
Locke, Grotius, Montesquieu, and Adain Smith, yet 
Sociology as a science was not properly distinguished 
from Politics. Sociology studies the origin and 
relationship of social groups and traces the course 
of their development through modilications of customs 
and institutions. If Politics is concerned with the 
regulation, Sociology is concerned with the natural 
histor}’, of social groups. Aided by archaeological 
research and statistical investigations, it tries to show 
how tho latest co^iplex forms of social organizations 
have developed out of the primitive simpler forms 
of tnbal existence. It thus tries to explain how 
the different classes, professions, and institutions of 
civilized communities have emerged out of the earlier 
savage and crude forms of social combinations, and 
how corresponding changes in customs and cere* 
monies, in moral and religious notions, have been 
brought about. It may be mentioned in this con- 
nection that, in the history of social science, a striking 
change has gradually been introduced in the conception 
of society. The mechanical conception of society ad- 
vocated by Hobbes and Bentham (Vide Chaps. IX & 
X) has gradually been replaced by the biological and 
teleological conceptions of Spencer and Hegel. ( Vide 
Chap. XI, I 2 and XII, | 6.) Society is no longer 
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regarded as a mere aggregate of individuals com- 
plete by themselves : it is an ‘organism’ or ‘tissue’ 
vitally related to its parts — the individuals. Social 
fibres throb in the indivitlual constitution which 


apart from them loses its charnrtor and rvMning. 

The relation of Ethics to Sociology is intimate. 
As Sidgvvick observes, “We only know the individual 
man as a member of some society ; what we call bis 
virtues are chiefly exhibited in his dealings with 
his fellows, and his most prominent pleasures are 
derived from intercourse with them ; thus it is a 
paradox to maintain tliat mans highest good is 
independent of his social relations, or of the con- 
stitution and condition of the community of which 
he forms a part.” (Article on ‘Ethics* in the Enc\jclo* 
poidia Bvitannica^ 9bh edition, Vol. VII, p. 574.) 
An understanding of the moral constitution of 
man necessarily leads us to consider his relation 
to society ; and the proper aim and meaning of 
society acquire a signific^vnee by reference to this 
moral constitution. As man is by nature a social 


being and endowed with moral attributes, it is not 

possible to separate the one aspect from the other. 

As Martioeau says, “A man of the wood is no 

man at all ; he is potentially human, but not actually 

so” : without the social environment his moral nature 

« 

is as much incapable of development as a piano 
placed at the bottom of the sea is incapable of pro- 
ducing music. (Ij On the one band, we find that 
the stage of social development is conditioned by 
the moral worth of the individualjjf their moral 
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insight and culture necessarily affecting the progress 
of society. History shows that the elevation or 
depression of societies has always been in proportion 
to the depth and extent of the moral inspirations 
of individuals. (2) On the other hand, it is no 
less true that society in its turn reacts on the moral 
constitution of individuals. The degree of civiliza- 
tion materially influences our conceptions of the 
several virtues, for example, the heroic, the just, 
the truthful, the benevolent, etc. In savage life, 
for example, chivalry and courageous endurance of 
suffering are viewed as the highest virtues. A 
transition frotn a barbarous or semicivilized to a 
highly organized state transforms not merely the 
place of these virtues but the conception of justice 
as well. Ju.stico is no longer left to the impassioned 
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revenge of the wronged person (e. g., in duel), but 
to the piissionless verdict of an impartial tribunal 
appointed by society. Similarly, as our culture 
enables us more and more to enter into the feelings 
of others, the range and intensity of benevolence 
'""•crease. 

Ethics as the science of morals is thus intimately 
jonnected with social science. While the latter, by 
Ithc study of the actual, ascertaius the laws governing 
society and aims at determining the course of its 
.development; the former by presenting the ideal 
Ueads It onward and invests it with a new meaning 
^nd significance. While the evolution of law and 
government furnishes important data for ethical 
speculation, moral facts in their turn constitute 
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valuable materials for the serious coiisiiJeratioii uf 
sociologists. The true meaning of social evolution 
is found only in an ideal towards which it is tending. 
Sociology, as a stinly of the actual, becomes signifi- 
cant by reference to Ethics, which supplies the 
ideal. The march of events in any case indicates 
progress when interpreted with regaixl to an end, 
viewed as its goal. Social evolution, accordingly, 
implies an end or ideal which is furnished, not by 
the historical method of Sociology, but by the 
teleological method of Ethics. 

Though Ethics and Sociology are thus closely 
connected, we should not overlook their differ- 
ence. (l^^ociology merely reports the way in 
which society develops, but Ethics really supplies 
an ideal meaning to such development. The one is 
a positive science, while the other is a normative 
one. (2) The one primarily studies men collectively 
as constituting social groups, while the other con- 
siders them chiefly by reference to their moral 
constitution as revealed in personal consciousness. 
(3) The ono examines the objective manifestation 
of mind in social products, while the other enquires 
into subjective processes as revealing a good or bad 
motive. . (4) The one is generally of speculative 
interest, merely satisfying our curioaity about the 
constitution and development of society, while the 
other is of practical value txs indicating the course 
in which individual and social activities should be 
directed. These distinctions arc, however, over- 
looked by evolutionists, who regard Ethics as but a 
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branch of Sociology. The moral nature of man is 
viewed by these writers as but a product of social 
evolution, conditioned by natural selection and 
heredity. (VVrZeChap. XI, §2.) But, as we shall 
see ^Chap XI. the ideal can by no means be 
evolved out of the actual. We do not find our 
ideal in the facts; \ve judge them by it and try to 
put it into them. A thing is not good because wc 
see it done ; but we say that it is good because we 
see that it ought to be done. And we do not get a 
standard and measure of goodness from observation 
of the way in which events have happened or do 
happen, or from conjecture regarding the way in 
which they are about to happen.” {Internniional 
Journal of Ethics Vol. XVII, p. 32.*?.) 

§ 7. Ethics and Politics. Politics as the 
science of Government is concerned with the due 
regulation of human conduct for the promotion 
of human well-being. Political 4u:tivity is but a 
form of social activity operating systematically 
and authoritativelv. The legislature and the 
executive constitute the machinery by means of 
which human activity is controlled for general 
safety and welfare. But any control esercised, to 
be effective, must be in accord with our moral 
nature. Laws and institutions, not based on 
moral principles, can never endure long, for the 
most potent of all forces is the moral force 
of the world. “States, like individuals.” observes 
Garner, "have moral natures, and in their multi- 
form relations and activities should consider them- 
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selves bounil by the rules of the uioral law, which 
is nothing more than the sum total of the iloctriuo:^ 
of duty and virtue. In tlie course of their life they 
cannot safely ignore the ethical cousideratioiis which 
He at the bjv^is of all their obligations respon- 

sibilities. Indeed, we are coming more and more 
to accept the vievv t hat the State raUier than^the 
church is the p roper organ for the fulfi l moat of the . .. 
mora l ideas of manTcInJ. In practice the most 
highly civilized States now act on this principle, 
anr ev ery good constitution aims to be the o bjectiv e 
realizat ion of the moral concensus of the natiui^'* (/>t- 
tevnatio7ialJounMl of Ethics, Voi. XVII, p. 202.) 

Ethics and Politics arc thus very closely 
connected with each other. “In fact,*' says Sidgwick, 
‘‘the term Ethics is sometimes used, even by 
modem writers, in a wide sense, so to include 
at least a part of Politics— viz., the consideration of 
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the ultimate end or Good of the state, and the 
general standard or criterion for detonuining the 
goodness or badness of political institutions. It is, 
however, also current in a narrower sense— equivalent 
to the qualified term “ Private Ethics," which is 
sometimes preferred — as a study of the Good or 
Well-being of mao, so far as this is attainable by 
the rational activity of individuals as such." (His^ 
lory of Ethics, pp. 2-3.) And, even in this narrow 
sense, the relation of Ethics to Politics is very close. 
^Personal moral conviction affects our political ideals; 
and the end of politics is to promote common well- 
being, an important factor of which is the satis- 
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faction of moral expectations. The wide sense of 
Ethics, mentioned by Sidgwick, is really derived 
from the narrow sense the goodness or badness of 
political institutions is ultimately determined by 
our moral notions. As the moral standard is 
supreme, regulating all other standards brought in 
relation to it (KicZe Chapter XIII), so Ethics, as 
dealing with the moral standard, is the highest 
science, regulating all other sciences which are 
calculated to influence human conduct. If the 
human constitution is complex, it brings man into 
different relations which form the subject-matter 
of different sciences. Thus there arc domestic, 
social, political, and ecclesiastical relations, none of 
which can be judged in the abstract, divorced from 
the concrete moral nature of man. Conduct in any 
sphere must be under the controlling influence of 
morality. " Ethics,” says Mac Tver, “ recognizing the 
various claims made by the various societies upon 
men, should seek to determine, in the light of the 
single and chief end of man which these in different 
ways fulfil, the place of each in the life of conduct. 
There would thus be but one science of conduct, 
and whatever problems might arise would at least 
be recognized as within the limits of that science, 
as purely ethical problems. It is in fact as absurd 
for politics to set up absolute rules to decide what 
the citizen ought to do. as it is for economics to 
make absolute rules for ‘economic man.’ The citizen 
and the economic man so considered are abstrac- 
tions. It IS only the science of ethics which. 
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considering the Nvhole nature of min, can or 
should detjrinine hoNV fir the claims, valid in 
abstracto, on the citi^en or economic unit, hold 
for the man who is an individual, a political, and a 
social being at once/’ {luteni itional Joaraal of 
Ethics, Vol XX, p. 76.) 

The close connection of the two sciences has led 
certain writers to overlook their difference and to 
regard the one as but a corollary of the other. Two 
extreme views are thus held : (1) It is contended 
by some that Ethics is but a branch of Politics, the 
moral is but a form of the legal. Thus Hobbes 
and Bain explain the moral by the legal, the right 
by what is enforced. Political authority is 
regarded by the supporters of this view as also the 
source of moral authority. {Vide chap. IX, sects. 
12 and 14.) But this view, as we shall see, is quite 
untenable. {Vide Chap. IX, sects 13 and 15.) (2) It 
is maintatncd by others that Politics is but the 
perfection of Ethics,* the legal is but the expression 
of the moral. Plato, Spinoza, and Hegel, for example, 
regard Politics as but a part of Ethics and try to 
oxplain political doctrines by moral principles alone. 
If Plato triei t> realize the moral ideal in his ideal 
commonwealth, Hegel went to the extreme of regard- 
ing the State as but the objective realization of the 
Moral Principle. A State is thus conceived as 

* ** Polities ArUtetle regards not u o Seieoce oeparoto from 

EtbioB ; but oa the complotiou and (Alrao^t) vorifioatioa of it io a 
trno philosophy of bumaoity.'* (WolUoe’s Arutotlo, p. 111.) 
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csscDtiallv luoriil, instead of Juridical in nature. 
But to merge the State in Morals, Politics in Ethics, 
is to miss the distinctive characters of both. Though, 
as we have seen, Ethics and Politics are closely 
connected, yet there «are important differences be- 
tween them. The points of difference are 

(1) The business of Ethics is to settle the ideal 
or the gowl of the individual, while that of Politics 
is to determine the ideal or the good of the com- 
munity. A conception of the former would, no 
doubt, affect that of the latter. Man, as Aristotle 
observes, is a ‘ political animal ’ : and his moral 
notions naturally shape his political ideals. The 
object of the political association is not merely a 
common life but noble action.'* (Aristotle, Politica, 
iii, 9.) 

(2) While Ethics mainly confines its attention to 
the voluntary efforts of individuals, Politics chiefly 
considci*s what can be attained by the joint or 
united acts of the members of a community. The 
one studies men individually to determine the con- 
ditions of moral perfection, while the other studies 
men collectively bo ascertain the conditions of 
general well-being. 

rS) Politics, while considering, like Ethics, what 
is right and proper, takes further into account the 
question of feasibility and expediency : all right 
acts are nob equally enforceable, nor are all wrong 
acts equally punishable. Political insight "requires a 
deep knowledge of human nature and human 
necessities, and of the things which facilitate or 
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obstruct the various eiuls which arc to be pursued 
by the mochanisni of civil institutions.*’ (Durkc. 
Heffvctioiift on Ihr R('rolnfii)}i in Franev.) In the 
political sphere men are guided, not by abstract 
theories of rightness, but by the concrete rorpiire- 
inents uf propriety and cxpeihoncy. Massingham, 
in his twenty years’ retrospect as a member of 
Parliament, obeserves, » Xeoil I add that Parliament 
is no place for the idealist ? It is the workshop of 
ooinpromise, the temple within which men bow to 
the Expedient;* (TAe Statesman, March 3. 1907,) 

(4f) Politics thus considers primarily the out- 
ward acts and their effects, while Ethics considers 
the inward springs ^motivcs and the intention. 
The one is rather objective, while the other, 
subjective, in its method or procedure. 

(5) Politics aims at attaining its end by the em- 
ployment of threats and punishments, while Ethics 
leaves the attainment of virtue to the free and willing 
obedience of individuals. If political laws lose their 
force without their attendant sanctions or penalties, 
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moral laws are impaired by any association with these. 

{Vide Chap. XVIII.) To introduce a considera- 
tion of self-interest into a motive, is to detract from 
its moral excellence, while such a procedure is the 
only valid course open in politics that its laws may 
be observed. The State tries to regulate human 
conctuct by restraining the passions and inclinatiewST^^ L- . , 
which are in conflict with general welfare, Barko 

ment, ” says Burke, “ is a contrivance^g^uman 
wisdom to provide for human wants. lEw* have a 


•r. > 
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lic^ht that these wants should be provided for by 
this wisdom. Among these wants is to be reckoned 
the want, out of civil society, of a sufficient restraint 
upon their passions. Society requires not only that 
the passions of individuals should be subjected, but 
that even in the mass and body as well as in the 
individuals the inclinations of men should frequently 
be thwarted, their will controlled, and their passions 
brought into subjection.” {The French Revolution.) 

If, as we have seen, the connection between Ethics 
and Politics has led cert«ain writers to obliterate their 
distinction and finally to identify them, the difference 
between the two sciences has led others to sever them 
altogether and to repudiate any connection between 
thorn. The supporters of this view contend that Poli- 
tics is governed by expediency alone and so it has 
nothing to do with Ethics. Macchiavelli, for example, 
denies that Politics has any connection with 
Ethics, and maintains that the political maxim 
always is, 'The end justifies the means.* The custom- 
ary rules of morality, however binding on the 
common people, have, according to him, no authority 
over princes whose sole duty is ‘the preservation of 
the State* at any cost. No State, he says,* can 
possibly be governed by strict moral principles r ‘Tn 
as much as it needs a good man to re- organize the 
political life of a city, and a bad man to become by 
violence lord of a republic, it is therefore very rarely 
found that a good man will desire to acquire rule by 
bad means, even for a good end, or that a bad one, 
having acquired rule, will act justly or think of using 
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for good the authority ho has wun by evil/* Fraud, 
talsehood, and violence are all eligible, according to 
Machiavolli, for the attainment of political ends: 

Yon have to understand this/* he observes, " that 
a prince, especially a new one, cannot observe all 
these things for which tnen are esteemed, being 
often forced, in order to maintain the State, to act 
contrary to fidelity, friciulship, humanity and relig- 
ion/* 

We must remember, however, that the strength 
and safety of a State depend, not on arbitrary and 
vigorous rule, but on its moral basis. "‘The .state,’* 
says Wundt, ** is the supreme educator, the teacher of 
an intelligent and moral discharge of duty. In 
every sentence of the penal code there speaks the 
voice of an objective moral conscience ; the norms 
of private law are urgent exhortations to the exercise 
of just dealing and the observance of contract; the 
laws aiming at the protection of the legal system 
itself bring home to every citizen his duty toward 
the community/* {Ethics, Vol I, p. 277.) The fact 
is that the State and the Individual, Law and 
Morality, Politics and Ethics, are interconnected, and 
so act and react on each other. If the strength of 
^ State rests to a great extent on the fidelity and 
honesty of the people, the security and prosperity 
of the people likewise depend on the vigour and 
integrity of the State. As Vishnusarma says— 

{Hztopodesha, Bsgraha, 148). 
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“ The people are the lotus-leaves, their monarch 
is the sun — 

When he doth sink beneath the waves they 
vanish every one. 

When he doth rise they rise again with bud and 
blossom rife, 

To bask awhile in his warm smile, who is their 
lord and life.” (Arnold's Translation, p. 112.) 

As laws reflect and modify morality, so politics 
is influenced by and in its turn influences ethical 
speculation. Though, however, there is this mutual 
influence, yet we find that Politics is determined 
more by Ethics than Ethics by Politics. The State 
may at most indirectly influence the morality of its 
people j but, in order that a State may live and thrive, 
it must have a moral basis which should regulate 
all its dealings, whether towards its own people or 
towards others. '‘.The whole problem of government, 
both as regards its internal and external relations,” 
says Garner, "is largely one of political ethics. The 
acquisition of new territorial domains, the desire 
for external power, the govern inent of subject 
peoples, the regulation of immigration, the liquida- 
tion of public debts, the maintenance of monetary 
systems, the care of the poor, the treatment of bank- 
rupts, the punishment of criminals, the protection 
of vested rights, the maintenance of the public 
health and safety, and many other governmental 
functions involve fundamental moral questions such 
as cannot be ignored if the Biblical truth that 
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rigliteousrjosa cxalt6th a nabian has any meaning, 
I he maxim aaliis popxUi siiprema lex esfo [the 
welfare of the people is the highest law] has some- 
times been interpreted as a justification for the 
sacrifice of moral principles to those of public 
expediency ; but it will rarely, if ever happen that 
the supposed law of politicil necessity will require 
the wanton disregard of conceded moral standards. 
I he principle of justice no less than that of political 
expediency should be a rule of political life and the 
above maxim may well be interpreted in connection 
with another of scarcely less fundamental signifi- 
cance : Fiat ju^titia muiidxcs, [Let justice 

be done, even if the world be destroyed.] 

^'In its relations with other sovereign communities 
the State, no less than individuals, should be 
governed by the injunctions of the decalogue. The 
territorial expansion of the State, the extension of 
commercial advantages, the observance of treaty 
obligations, intervention in behalf of oppressed 
peoples and many other questions of international 
politics are at bottom also questions of international 
morality. Want of frankness and comity, the 
practice of deceit, bad faith and duplicity, disregard 
of international obligations are all moral vices no 
less rej^rehensible because committed by the State 
than by individuals. Thus the bases of all State 
^bion, whether viewed from the standpoint of domes- 
tic policy or international conduct, are the precepts 
of morality, which sboold serve as guiding principles. 
All the relations with which politics Jias to do, 
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says an acute writer, lie within the doniain 
of ethics. Duty, loyalty, honesty, charity— these are 
the forces that underlie and support the State, that 
give to law its most effective sanction, that cross 
and modify the egoistic struggle for gain." {Interna- 
tional Journal of Ethics, Vol. XVtl, pp. 203-204.) 

§ 8. Ethics and Economics- Economics as 
the science of the production and distribution of 

wealth is also closelv connected with Ethics. The 

% 

human constitution, as we have said, is a complex 
whole influenced by various considerations, one of 
which is the love of gain. As, however, the moral 
nature is supreme in the human constitution (Vide 
Chap. XIII), economical considerations must be 
under the regulation of the moral. Wo never judge 
rectitude by gain, but we do judge gain by rectitude, 
“ While econo mics,'* writes Sorley, “ deals with actual 
processes (or, in some cases, hypothetical processes) 
and has no other interest than to understand the 
way in which wealth is a$ a matter of fact produced, 
distributed, and consumed, ethics is concerned with 
an ideal of worth or goodness, and its interest is to 
know what things are good and what evil, and 
amongst the former what their degree of goodness 
is. When ethicil principles are applied to economic 
material we should be able to arrive at some results 
both as to the worth of the product— wealth — in 
comparison with other things which may have worth 
for man, and also as to the worth or moral quality 
of the various processes which, in different industrial 
orders, are involved in its production and distribu- 
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{InttsrnatiouHl Jounutl of Efh/c.-^, Vol. 

XVII, p. 320.) 

The hedonist, however, is disposed to reduce 
Ethics to Economics, virtue to questions of profit 
loss (Vide Chap. X), But even from the he^ 
donistic point of view there is a difference between 
Ethics and Economics. The one investigates the 
boimvi of man, >7hilc the other consults 
only what is conducive to his material prosperity. 
Unless, therefore, hedonism is maintained from the 
gross materialistic stand-point (Vide Chap. X, § 5), 
the ditforence between these sciences cannot be 
ignored. The m«ain points of difference are: — (1) 
Economics is concerned with the actual, while Ethics 
with the ideal. The one stuiiies facts as they are, 
with a view to understand the ways in which wealth 
is produced and distributed, and generalizes prin- 
ciples therefrom which may be employed to increase 
the material prosperity of individuals and nations. 
The other Investigates the ideal by which we are to 
determine the propriety of conduct in any sphere — 
Hocial, political, or economical. (2) Economics has 
to with th.) material resources and prosperity of 
the people, while Ethics has to do with their spiri- 
tual resources and well-being. The one discusses 
principles which contribute to physical enjoyment 
and comfort, while the other inquires into the condi- 
tionH of a truly virtuous and peaceful life. And if 
mental satiHfiction or perfection be the goal of our 
being, then Economics, the science of the useful appli- 
cation of wealth, must be ancillary to Ethics, the 
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science of the highest good, to which wealth may at 
most be but a means. (3) Economics fosters self- 
acquisition and self-gratification, while Ethics en- 
courages self-renunciation and self-improvement. 
No amount of consideration for 'the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number/ without a conviction 
of 'duty*, can hold the love of gain in due check. 
(Vide Chap. X, § 10.) And if the end of our life is 
not merely pleasure but perfection, then evidently 
Economics must be under the regulating influence 
of Ethics. 

The dependence of Economics on Ethics is also 
patent from the fact that the rights of production 
and distribution of wealth themselves ultimately 
rest on a moral basis. The right to the rational 
exercise of one s powers entitles him to the fruits of 
his labour. Thus the rights to property ultimately 
rest on the moral rights of personality; and the 
rights of exchange and distribution are also derived 
from the same moral rights. One naturally has a 
right to dispose of what he has produced in a way 
approved by his conscience. Even the socialistic 
contention to equalize property and position rests 
on the moral rights of individuals. The love of 
gain, to be useful to the individual and the com- 
munity, must be regulated not merely by considera- 
tions of expediency but also by the dictates of 
conscience. 

§ 9. Ethics and Pedagogics. Pedagogics as 
the science and art of teaching as a profession comes 
also under the regulation of Ethics. Education is 
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not merely the imparting of information to a stmlent, 

but also the due direction of his feelings and the 

pi'oper moulding of his character. It aims at the 

healthy development of all our facaulties — physical, 

intellectual, aesthetic, and moral. And it should 

not proceed merely by charts and books, but also by a^volopmeia 

an appeal to Nature and circumstances. The great- of aU^our 

est teachers of mankind have freely drawn materials 

from the fountains of Nature and Mind to instruct 

And elevate humanity. How often is the import of 

true education missed by simply referring to 

books and delivering lectures at regular intervals ! 

As if it were by universities and libraries und 
lecture- rooms, that man’s Education, what we can 
call Education, were accomplished ; solely, or mainly, 
by instilling the dead letter and record of other 
men's Force, that the living Force of a now man 
were to be awakened, enkindled and purified 
into victorious clearness !” (Carlyle, Assays, Vol. HI, 
p« IGl.) An educator should also be perfectly 
familiar with the laws of the human mind, so 
that he may employ his art with success. If, for 
example, the course of mental development is from 
the presen tative to the representative, then the more 
concrete branches of study should first be taught 
before the more abstract sciences, and illustrations 
should freely be borrowed from common life to 
elucidate abstract principles. If, similarly, attention 
is a general condition of all mental development, 
then a teacher should know how to awaken interest 
and 80 to regulate attention in any sphere. 
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‘‘Men must be taught as if you taught them not, 
And things unknown proposed as things forgot.” 

(Pope.) 

Thus the task of an educator is indeed very 
difficult and responsible, as he is entrusted with 
the rearing of young minds — the hopes of families 
and nations. Even from the economic stand-point, 
the work of the teacher falls, as Mill observes, within 
highly ‘productive labour.’ A teacher should proceed, 
therefore, with care and consideration and should vary 
his art to suit the requirements of different cases. 
How light, but how imperfect, is the work made 
when it is regulated merely by routine and stereo- 
typed system. Carlyle in his E.ssay on the Signs of 
th>- Times very aptly remarks, “Not the externa! and 
physical alone is now managed by machinery, but the 
internal and spiritual also. Here too nothing follows 
its spontaneous course, nothing is left to be accom- 
plished by old, natural methods. Everything has its 
cunningly devised implements, its pre-established 
apparatus : it is not done by hand, but by machinery. 
Thus we have machines for Education: Lancastrian 
machines ; Hamiltonian machines; monitors, maps and 
emblems. Instruction, that mysterious communing of 
Wisdom with Ignorance, is no longer an indefinable 
tentative process, requiring a study of individual 
aptitudes, and a perpetual variation of means and 
methods, to attain the same end ; but a secure, un- 
iversal, straightforward business, to be conducted in 

the gross, by proper mechanism, with such intellect 
as comes to hand.” (Essays, Vol II, p. 101.) Educa. 
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bion, U) be effective, must be characterized by 
devotion and have behind it the inomi force of a 
personality : ** The teacher, not only of morality but 
of literary or scientific subjects as well/’ observes Sir 
Gooroodass Banerjee, “must be a man of high charact- 
er. For in order to be able to engage the serious 
attention of his pupils, which he must do to make his 
teaching effective, he should rowwmicZ renpect ; and 
he cannot do so without possessing a high character/' 
{A Few TliouffhtH on Ednention, Second Ed..p. 158.) 

Thus a true comprehcnsisin of Pedagogics as a 
science and art reveals only its intimate connection 
with Ethics. We must correctly understand what wc 
are about and realize our responsibility, before weean 
expect to be even the minor followers of the profession. 
A sound education is the main source of peace, securi- 
ty, virtue, and happiness. “ Educate or govern/’ says 
Ruskin. “they are one and thesjime word. Education 
does not mean teaching people to know what they do 
not know. It means teaching them to behave as they 
do not behave. And the true ‘ compulsory education ' 
which the people now ask of you is not catechism, but 
drill. It is not teaching the youth of England the 
shapes of letters and the tricks of numbers ; and then 
leaving them bo turn their arithmetic to roguery, and 
theiv literature to lust. It is, on the contrary, training 
them into the perfect exercise and kingly continence 
of their bodies and souls. It is a painful, continual, 
and difficult work ; to be done by kindness, by watch- 
ing. by warning, by precept, and by praise, — but 
above all-^by example.” {The Crown of Wild Olive,) 
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§ 10. Ethics and Theology. To understand 
the relation of Morals to Religion, of Ethics to 
Theology, we should have a definite notion of both. 
As we have already considered what Morality or 
Ethics implies, let us briefly notice here the meaning 
and characteristics of Religion and Theology. By 
Keligio)! Religion we are to understand, not this or that 
vxj)iaine<l. form of religion, but the essence of religion in general : 

it is thus not necessarily theistic, pantheistic, poly- 
theistic, or positivistic; but a form of feeling .and 
activity controlled by our faith in a Supernatural 
Being or Beings. Religion involves, accordingly, 
cognitive, emotional, and volitional factors, and mani- 
fests itself in the form of faith in a Deity or Deities, 
more or less definitely conceived, revered, and 
worshipped with dirt'erent degrees of energy, love 
and awe. 

“ Religion I what treasure untold 
Resides in that heavenly word I 
More precious than silver and gold. 

Or all that this earth can afford.” {Cowpev.) 

" Religion,” as Flint observes, “ is man's belief 
in a Being or Beings, mightier than himself 
and inaccessible to his senses, but not indifferent to 
his sentiments and actions, with the feelings and 
practices which flow from such belief.” {Theism 
exS. P- 32.) Theology is the science of Religion. Theology 
may be either Natural or Revealed. Natural Theology 
investigates the grounds and contents of Natural 
l^hgiOQ, i. e., religion ivs it is determined simply by 
the light of nature ; while Revealed Theology is a 
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careful study of lie vented Helii^iiuu /. 4\, religion as 
conditioned by a special or direct communication 
from the Divine Being. If lie veal oil The^dogy, 
examines the composition, genuineness, authenticity, 
text, and development of the Ss;ripture.s, with a view 
to determine the character atui i)urity of a religious 
belief, Natural Theology analyses the facts of per- 
sonal experience in order to discover their religious 
significance. The method of the one is mainly crit- 
ical and historical, while that of the other chiefly 
psychological and metaphysical. In determining 
the relation of Ethics to Theology» we shall 
specially keep in view Natural Theology ami 
Natural Religion. 

In the ordinary life of an individual, morality 
aud religion are so intimately counectod with each 
other that they ^u•e with <lifticulty recognized as 
distinct. Jlorality influences religion ; and religion 
in its turn affects morality. ** Morality, la\v and 
religious worship,” say.s Wundt, ** are, in the first 
instance, inextricably commingled. Hence wo find, 
almost universally, that legislation and the superin- 
tendence of public morals are originally priestly 
functions; and this outward unification of the 
various factors that go to make np the ethical and 
religions norms, their representivtion by one and 
the same individual, is in complete accordance with 
their confusion in the popular consciousness. 
iBtkics, Vol. I, p. 121.) But though concretely 
ttioraUiy and religion generally go together, yet 
abstractly they are distinct. A man may be content 
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with the simple discharge of the duties of life 
without any hankering after the dirino ; similarly 
an individual may go on performing religious rites 
and ceremonies with but little regard to morality. 
As a matter of fact, however, they are closely 
connected. Conscientious discharge of the duties 
of life usually involves faith in a Righteous Governor ; 
and religion also usually carries with it the 
obligation to do what is required by the Deity : 
a virtuous life is usually a pious life, and a truly 
pious life is usually a virtuous life. 

Though, however, the relation is very close, 
yet it must be admittetl that religion in an elevated 
form is usually conditioned by morals. InHuence 
Hows more palpably from morals to religion than 
from religion to morals. There have been forms 
of religion scarcely exerting any influence on morals. 
In Polytheism, for examp e, the gods are often 
regarded as :mere personifications of the different 
departments of Nature and are at times rcpre.sented 
as moved by ignoble ends. Such a religion 
generally fails to awaken the moral instincts of 
mankind. Not so, however, if the initiative is taken 
by moral inspiration. Moral nature, carried to its 
final development, cannot but reveal the August 
resence calling forth our religious sentiments; 
the consciousness of Duty inevitably leads to the 
iscovery of a Righteous Source, who is the centre 
0 our moral and religious aspirations alike. 
Religion has thus been defined by Matthew Arnold 
as morality touched with emotion ” 
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It is no doubt true, some writers base moral 
diatmctions on relijjioii ; religion, according to thorn, 
supplies the dynamics to moral action. Consistently 
with this position, it is maintained that the com- 
mand of the Deity is the ultimate source of morality : 
His arbitrary will is the Huai standard of right. 
To know our duty, therefore, we must consult the 
will of God, Knowledge of God and His will, and 
fear and reverence for Him. thus underlie morality. 
This view, with certain modifications, is advocated 
hy Duns Scotus, Occam, Descartes, Locke, and 
Paley. (Vide Chap. IX, § 17.) To this view it may 
be replied that (1) the nature uf right as well as of 
wrong is viewed by us as necessary and imniu table. 
To suppose them to be reversible by God is prac- 
tically to annihilate the distinction. The wrong or 
the bad is repugnant to His very nature. Every 
being must act according to his nature, and no 
power can produce the self-contradictory. It does 
not involve any limitatiou of the power of God to 
say that He must act according to His nature ; the 
nght is right because it is so, it is in harmony with 
His nature ; it is nob right because it is so willed 
by .Him. (2) That the notion of right is intelligible 
by itself is evident from the fact that children at a 
very early age recognize moral distinctions, though 
failing to grasp the meaning of religious truth. 
‘'Childhood itself,” as Martineau says, is full of 
lbs moral enthusiasms and indignations, quick with 
its shame and compunction, bright with its self- 
approval.” {Study of Religion, VoL I, p. 21.) In 
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fact, moral education prc-supposes a moml nature to 

(») If rec- which appeal is made. (3) If the will of God be 
titude be but . . - » , » • i? • * 

obedience to the origin of morals, then the motive tor virtue or 

tho'o°irtue the avoidance of sin would consist in the hope of 

would merge reward or the fear of punishment. In that case, the 
in prudence. ^ • i itt* i 

difference between Prudence and Rectitude, W isdoin 

and Virtue, would disappear. Chapter IX, 

§ 18 and Chapter XVI, | 6.) Moral distinctions would 

thus be unintelligible by themselves, and so our 

consciousness would be belied. 

Hence it would appear that religion is not 

necessarily the source of morality. A conception of 

Morulity Got], nob conditioned by morality, may include 

purmes^^ power and thought in His attributes. But such a 

rcliguKu conception, though entering into some forms of 

religion, won hi scarcely satisfy the cravings of 

the human mind. Not till we realize God as 

Holy do we come to the true type of religion. 

AMartinenu. ‘Hence it is”, says Martineau, "that Ethics must 

be treated before Religion : not that they are an 

absolute condition of its beginning : not that 

they always involve it as their end ; but that they 

implicitly contain the resources whence Religion, in 

the higher form which alone we can practically care 

to test, derives its availing characteristics, its 

difficulties, and its glories ” {Stvdy of Religion, 

Vol. I> p. 19.) Thus morality, though independent 

of religion, affects it in an important way. A low 

or elevated moral tone degrades or exalts our 

religioas belief. As human nature is more or less 
% 

reflective, it cannot continue long in a state of 
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blind aquiescence. When we reH.-ct on the proper 
grounds of religious belief, we find that they contain 
by pre-eminence elements of love and reverence an<l 
'*nly in a subordinate degree elements of fear and 
*‘'ve. ‘ Religious thought and feeling," say (’alder- 
wood, “rest on a rational basis, and are capable of 
being elevated and piiridetl by application of our 
original belief to the guidance of our life, in harmony 
with personal obligation and resfionaibility.” (.Vontl 
PhiloKi.jihy, pp. 268-269.) 

We should remember, however, that though 
religion is not necessarily the source of morality, yet 
leligions belief, when operating in the human mind, 
»3 not indifferent to its mural tendency. A low 
form of religion arrests the due development of our 
moral nature, while an elevated form facilitates its 
proper evolution. “While the form of religious con- 
sciousness/' observes Wright, “is normally determined 
by the degree of moral development, occasionally 
their positions may be reversed and religion may 
serve to direct and determine the course of moral 
development. This occurs when a people, occupying 
a certain level of moral development, have brought 
to them, from the outside, a form of religion appro- 
priate to a higher level. In such cases the religion 
^ay act as a potent force of moral uplift, drawing 
the native morality up to its own plane.” (Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics, Vol. XX, pp. 91-92.) 

Thus morality and religion are really very closely 
connected with each other : morality may in fact be 
regarded as the practical expression of genuine 
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revereoce ; and religion may likewise be viewed as 
the inevitable conviction of a virtuous life. The 
correbi)ondiug sciences of Ethics and Theology are, 
therefore, imjilicated in each othe**. An examina- 
tion of the theoretical grounds of Morals brings us to 
Theology; while an inquiry into the conditions of 
theological belief leads us to Ethics. Reflection on 
the natural and moral constitution of the universe 
begets faith in Providence, who is believed to be the 
source of all goodness, happiness, and perfection. 
It is well said in the Koran that “whoever knows 
himself aetjuires a knowledge of his Creator.'* 
Theology, in discussing the w'ays and attributes of 
Providence, has often to refer to Ethics ; and Ethics, 
in explaining the grounds of our moral consciousness, 
has not infrequently to fall back on Theology, 
Theology is really the legitimate metaphysics of a 
sound Moral Philosophy. Thus Theology and 
Ethics, Religion and Morality, help each other. 
noble conception of Divine economy," says Fowler, 
“is one of the surest guarantees of a virtuous life, 
as, on the other hand, an exalted morality is almost 
certain, sooner or later, to dissolve a corrupt theology." 
{^Principlc9 of Morals^ Part I, p. IS.) 

I 11 . The Scope of this Work : Distribution 
of Topics. Ethics, as we have seen {Vide Chap. I, 

§ 3), is concerned at the outset with an examination 
of the facts of our moral life with a view to discover 
their conditions and laws, while in its later develop- 
ment it becomes speculative inquiring into the 
ultimate sources and issues of such a life. Though 
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Ethics Hiui Metaphysics me closely connected, yet, 

for convenience of treatment, ethical inquiry, as 

mentioned above § 4), is subdivided into two 

nmin branohos, one being chiefly psychological 

and the other metaphysical. The Psychology PByoh,.bs.y 

of Ethics is mainly concerned with an analysis 

of the facts of moral consciousness and the 

discovery of thoir conditions and laa-s. The Meta- 


physics of Ethics, on the other hand, is concerned 
with an inquiry into the ultimate assumptions of 
moral facts, and discusses such questions as the 
Foundation of Virtue, Origin of Evil, and the Future 
State {Vide Chap. 11, § 4). The present work is 
reatricted to the Psychology of Ethics. Following 
the psychological division of mental faculties, 
the treatment is distributed under three heads — 
Cognitive (Book III), Emotive (Book IV), and Cona- 
tive (Book V) Factors. As our moral constitution 
>9 also mental, it betrays on analysis the co-presence 
of all the factors which constitute the essence of our 
mental life. Thus there are moral judgments and senti- 
ments and activities, all vitally connected together 
elements of a single moral experience. Book I 
o/ this volume is Introductory, giving an account . 
uf^ the ch aracter, scope, and metho ds of and 

the rela tion which it bears to theallied^sci^OCfiS. 
fio^l^JTgives a uencral view of mi r moral cons titu- 
tio n b^ explaining the character of ...the. .moral 
quaUty, the elements of moral consciousness, and the 
general course of moral developjnejot... Book VI 
finally tries to sh ow how the.eleDaepte^nd.nEinfijptee, 
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explained in the prior Chapters, are illustrated in 
the Concrete Moral Life of an Individual. It 
aims at exhibiting synthetically what is established 
analytically in the previous Books. 


BOOK II. 

GENERAL VIEW. 


CHAPTER IV. 

MORAt, Qualitv. 

f 1 . Character of Moral Quality. The moral 
quality is siti it is as simple as truth, or Moral 

beauty, or pleasure. As Sidgwick remarks “The '» 

^ , » V unique ajifl 

notions 01 right and wrong, as peculiar to moral olen'cntary. 
cognition, are unique and unanahjeable.” Being 
elementary, it can never be defined ; and if one be not 
conscious of it. its existence can never be proved to 
him. The recognition of the quality being universal 
and necessary and self-evident, it may be regarded 
as immediately or intuitively known. Children very t— - 
early in life betray the consciousness of this quality ; 
they even resent a command which runs counter to 
their moral sentiment. 

Opinions, however, vary with regard to the 
character of themoral quality. Some writers, disputing Somo u'rKoix 
the truth of the above remarks, contend that the 
moral quality is derivative and not original : the right ^ 

IS Viewed by them as but an aspect of the agreeable 
or the true or the beautiful. Thus the moral quality 
is resolved into some other experience — (1) sentient 
(namely, pleasure or pain), (2) intellectual (namel)', 
truth or eiTor), or (3) lesthetic (namely, beauty or 
deformity.) 
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This reduction of the moral quality to a non-moral 
experience is, however, not justiSed by the facts of 
consciousness. The characteristics of moral con- 
sciousness — the recognition of obligation, the 
sense of responsibility, shame and remorse— can 
never be satisfactorily explained by reference to non- 
moral experience, ilorality is essentially limited to 
the department of Will ; but pleasure, truth, and 
beauty, and their opposites, have not any necessary 
connection with this department. Truth necessi- 
tates assent, pleasure attracts the mind, and beauty 
captivates the heart ; but morality has a claiDi upon 
us. Duty implies an objective authority requiring 
us to act in a certain direction ; but pleasure or 
truth or beauty does not imply such authority. The 
acceptance of truth, pleasure, or beauty may consti- 
tute prudence, but not virtue; and, similarly, the 
rejection of any one of them may amount to folly, but 
it can never be called a sin, unless viewed in its 
moral aspect. Pleasure, truth, and beauty, with 
their opposites, are consistent with a necessary 
constitution of the universe ; but right or wrong 
implies free choice on the part of an agent {Vifb^ 
Chap. XX, § 6). The feelings of approval and dis- 
approval, merit and demerit, accordingly, can never 
be directed to pleasure or pain, truth or error, beauty 
or deformity. Thus the facts of moral experience 
admit of epithets which can never be applied to 
what is non-moral. Even Mill and Bain may be 
said to practically admit the truth of these remarks, 
when they declare that mere sentient experience 
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(pleasure) cannot account for duty: to explain it, 
Mill assumes diftercnces of quality among pleasures, 
and Bain assumes external authority. ( l^'f^’ Chap. 
IX. § 14 and Chap. X, § 9.) Hence plensxire by it- 
self is incompetent to explain the right. Truth or 
beauty, likewise, fails to manufacture what we call 
right, tor these reasons it is clear that moral 
quality is not simply hedonistic, intellectual, or 
aesthetic quality, metamorphosed or disguised ; 
the moral quality is simple and unique ; it i.s 

If the of a word bo a guide to its 

original import, then the moral quality appears to 
be a simple and primitive fact. The word ‘morals’ 
comes from the Latin 'viovcfi\ implying custom or 
habit. The word ‘ethics' comes from the Greek 
^fhos, implying also custom or habit. The Sanskrit 
word dlmruuc ('Hr:) and the corresponding Hindi, 
Bengali, and Uriya derivatives similarly imply usage, 
custom, virtue. Thus moral or ethical is what is 
habitual or customary. Here two possible e.x- 
planations may be given : (a) what wc call 

moral is but the habitual or customary, so that 
the moral quality is derivative, being but the 
product of custom : or (i>) custom or habit is but the 
expre.ssion of morality : the moral quality being 
original, it is the root or basis of custom. Of these 
two possible interpretations, the former (a) is 
evidently inadmissible on the following grounds : — 

(1) Custom can never be regarded as a primitive 
datum giving rise to fixed dispositions or inclina- 
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tions ; custx)m is but the expression of ruling pro- 
pensities or desires, and desires or inclinations are 
not originally the outcome of custom : inclination 
gives rise to custom ; custom does not create 
the primary inclinations. 

(2) Immoral customs or evil practices are never 
called moral, thus showing that mere customartness 
docs not constitute morality ; the moral is custom- 
ary, but the customary is not necessarily moral. 

For these reasons it appears that morality is a 
primitive fact on which custom or habit is ultimately 
b«ased. The moral quality being simple and original 
is intuitively known. The necessary and universal 
acceptance of this quality as a self-evident fact gives 
rise to uniform practice according to it; and thus 
the moral becomes also the customary or habitual. 

§ 2. Moral Quality inherent in Motives Let 
us employ the Xegativc Method to determine 
inductively the fact with which the moral quality is 
vitally connected. The moral quality is evidently 
not found in inanimate things, such as stars and plan- 
ets, rocks, rivers, and plains. It is not found in 
natural phenomena, such as rain, sunshine, and 
hurricane. It is not found in mere vegetable or 
animal existence : we never praise or blame plants 
and animals for their growth and activities. It is, 
we find, essentially connected with human nature. 
But, if we examine the diflTerenb sides of human 
nature, we find that all of them are not essential to 
moral quality. We never judge from the moral 
standpoint our feelings or passive experiences, such as 


> 
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the ploiisures of music, Ihe pains of indigestion, or the 
>u Borings due to accident. We never praise a piece 
ot good news, nor condemn a loss incurred in the 
general course of events. The moral quality is thus 
connected with the active side of our nature. But 
when we examine the different forms of activity 
manifested in us, we find that the moral quality is 
really connected with what is volunUxry. We never 
approve or disapprove of the reflex, spontaneous, and 
instinctive movements, such as winking, romping, and 
sucking. A voluntary act, again, has, as we shall see 
{Vide Chap. V, § 3), diflerent elements, all of which 
are not essential to morality. 

The moral quality is found in impulses or motives : 
The inner springs of action, not the outer acts, nor 
their results, are the objects of moral criticism. But a 
>^pring of action by itself or operating alone possesses 
no moral quality. Its moral quality i.s revealed only in 
its relation to another competing impulse. Morality 
is limited to the sphere of voluntary action. There 
can, however, be no voluntary action, in the proper 
sense of the term, where the conditions of choice are 
not present ; and the conditions of choice are not 
present so long as two conflicting impulses 
tancous 'poBBihilities are not present before the 
mind. As Martineau puts it, “Their moral valu- 
ation intuitively results from their nimultaneoxiA 
appearance'* {Types of Ethical Theory , ^'ol. II. 
p. 45.) Our moral estimates are always comparative, 
and imply an act of choice. A single impulse 
satisfies the requirement of a spontaneous action, 
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but not of choice or volition. ’‘The moral quality/^ 
says Slartinoau, '‘which we get to know does not 
really belong to each object, but is inherent in 
the pair as a dual object ; and not only could not be 
cognized^ but would not exist, till they fell into 
combination.** {Ihid,, p. 48.) 

When there is a conflict of impulses, we know 
one as the higher and the other as the lower. If wc 
choose the higher, we act rightly ; and if we choose 
the lower, we act wrongly. Thus the moral quality 
manifests itself either in the form of what we call 
right or in the form of what wc call wrong ; there is 
no such thing as iudifereni moral quality. If an 
act is moral it must be cither good or bad ; there is 
no intermediate class of morally indiEFerent acts. 
Iho Stoics, no doubt, regarded health, honours, 
wealth, etc., as morally indifferent — res mediae or 
things lying between good and bad ; but this is 
rather a classification of things than that of acts, 

( KieZe Chap. XII, §2.) The contrast is interesting 
between this view and that of Aristotle according to 
whom virtue lies in the middle or mean, the extremes 
being bad. ( Vide Chap. XII, §5.) 

h 3. Forms of Moral Quality. Distinctions 
have sometimes been drawn between different forms 
of Tightness and wrongness; but such distinctions 
are not tenable in Ethics. 

li) The scholastic distinction, for example, be- 
tween formal and material goodness in untenable 
m morals. An act, which is the outcome of a vir- 
tuous motive, is said to he formally good ; while an 


t 
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act» though not the outcome of such a motive, is said 
to be materially good, if it he conducive to the well- 
being o/ others, Hutcheson, for example, remarks, 
" An action is niatei*iaUy good when in fact it tends 
to the interest of the system, so far as we can judge 
of its tendency, or to the good of some part consistent 
with that of the system, whatever were the affections 
of the agent. An action is formally good when it 
Howed from good affection in a just proportion.*' 
Similarly Sidgwick writes, ‘*An act is ‘formally' right, 
if the agent in willing is moved by pure desire to 
fulfil duty or chooses duty forduty's sake ; ‘materially* 
right if he intends the right particular effects.** 
{Methods of Ethics, p. *206.) Since, howe ver, the 
object of moral judgment is the motive (and not 
the effects of an action), an act, however beneficial 
in its results, can never be characterized as right, 
when the motive is not so. The so-called material 
rightness is no moral excellence at all. 

(ii) Similarly, the distinction between subjective 
and objective rightness, as drawn by Sidgwick, is also 
untenable. Subjective rightness, he says, is determined 
by personal conviction ; while objective rightness, 
by the actual felicific results. And he writes, "Con- 
duct may be objectively wrong though subjectively 
right: and we continually judge conduct to be 
objectively wrong because it tends to cause pain and 
loss of happiness to others, — apart from any effect 
on the subjective rightness of their volitions.** 
{Methods of Ethics, pp. 394-395.) The expressions 
‘subjective' and ^objective* rightness are both mis- 
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leading, Rightness is never wholly subjective : it is 
not a matter of mere arbitrary opinion or con- 
viction; it is the revelation in consciousness of 
the superior moral worth of one of two com- 
peting impulses. But for the presence of moral 
<^uaUty, there would be no moral estimate: and 
superior moral worth always carries with it authority 
or command, which is objective and not merely 
subjective. Again ‘objective rightness' is also mis* 
leading. There is no rightness in an act 2’^^’ or 
its result, apart from the motive of the agent. {Vidn 
Chap. V, § d.) In fact, the ‘objective rightness’ of 
Sidgwick, like the ‘material goodness’ of the school- 
men, is properly speaking outside the sphere of mo- 
rality altogether: it is a (juestion of wisdom or pru- 
dence, and not of virtue or honour. Sidgwick himself 
admits that “the moral sense of mankind regards the 
subjective rightness of an action as more important 
than the objective.” {Mclhocli, p, 208.) 

There is a sense, however, in which me may use 
the expression ‘objective rightness.* When it is used 
to express the fitness of things and events as deter* 
mined by divine justice and wisdom, it may indicate 
moral quality as revealed in His activity. Morality 
is essentially subjective in the sense that it has a 
meaning only by reference to the processes of a mind. 
And ‘objective morality’ becomes intelligible only by 
reference to subjective. Apart from mental deter* 
minations morality loses its import: mere objective 
processes or their results are as devoid of moral sig* 
nificance as the passage of a meteor in the sky or 
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the conversion of a desert into a fertile tract by 
eartlujuako. So far as objective luarality is coriciMiicd, 
natural events are but moans to tlie realization of 
the divine end ; and in this respect even human 
agency is but an instrument in the hands of Provi- 
dence. The divine purpose is realized through 
natural phenomena as well sis through us. This 
does nob mean» however, that there is no room for 
human freedom. Objective necessity, as we shall 
nee, does not exclude subjective freedom. ( Vide 
Chap. XX, § 8.) The objective morality of Hegel and 
Vico implies providential regulation of events accord- 
ing to the principles of justice and benevolence. 
{Vide Chap. XII, § 5 and Chap. XX, § 8.) 

1 4 Superior Claim of Moral Quality. Moral 
quality belongs, os mentioned above, to voluntary acts 
and not to things, nor to mere passive experiences 
or spontaneous acts. The active side of our nature, 
coming under the regulation of will, may be divided 
into — (a) physical, {1)) intellectual, and (r?) moral. 
Acts which are purely physical (c. j;., jumping and 
running) or purely intellectual (f. i/., solving 
a problem or thinking of an absent friend) are 
devoid of moral quality ; but even such acts may 
acquire a moral quality when they come within the 
moral sphere. For example, jumping over the 
breast of another to take away his life or planning 
the injury of another is not merely a physical or 
an intellectual act; it is moral and wrong. Our 
nature is complex, and hence no sharp demarcation 
line can be drawn between the different sides of our 
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nature ; no impassable barrier can be erected absolute- 
ly separating them. But, in our complex constitu- 
tion, the supremacy of the moral is patent: on the 
testimony of consciousness we know that the claims 
of our physical or intellectual nature must be sub- 
ordinate to those of the moral. {Vide Chapter XIII.) 

\ 5 Terms expressing Moral Quality. As to 
the words best fitted to express the moral quality or 
moral worth, illustrated in particular acts, there is a 
practical unanimity among modern writers in respect 
of the terms 'right’ and ‘wrong.’ Xo doubt, 'good' 
and ‘bad’ have sometimes been employed to express 
mural quality ; but ‘good’ and ‘bad’ are generic 
terms implying anything which is eligible or 
obnoxious, whether moral or non-moral. If generic 
terms be substituted for specific ones, confusion is 
produced in language as well as in thought. The 
ambiguity of ‘evil’ is illustraterl, for e.xample, in Plato’s 
Guiyjit.s, when Socrates represents the doing of 
injustice as a greater evil and the enduring of it as 

a less. It may be mentioned here that Martineau 
prefers the expression ‘moral worth' to ‘right’ and 
■wrong’. -Duty’ and ‘Right,’” he remarks, “ are so 
habitually used of single problems and concrete cases, 
where there is one good course and one bad, that 
they represent prominently the dual antithesis of 
each separate moral experience, and do not easily 
lend themseh'es to the expression of the relative 
intensities of excellence through the whole system 
of ethical combinations of motive.” {Types, II, p. 47.) 
Admitting the existence of degrees of right and 
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ikgreos of Wi'ong, il irbineau designates moral quality 
as ‘moral worth* which, likewise, jvd mi ts of grades 
or degrees ; and he arranges the impulses or springs 
of action, according to their relative value, in a scale of 
moral worth. We shall examine this position when 
we come to consider the Moral Standard. ( Vide Chap. 
IX, §24) Hedonism also, estimating moral value 
by 'reference to consequences, sidmits degrees of 
moral worth corresponding to their amount or 
quantity {Vide Chap. X, § 4.) Reflection reveals, 
however, that the moral quality of an act is indepen- 
dent of its issue or result. {Vide Chap. X. § 7.) The 
alternatives of a moral problem are either rightness 
or wrongness, and not the different grades or degrees 
of either. The question of rightness in any 
case is not one of preponderance of benefits but of 
the eligibility of a course for intrinsic moral worth. 
“No ; it is not hetler, “ says Carlyle “to do the one 
than the other ; the one is to the other as life is 
to death, — as Heaven is to Hell. The one must in 
nowise be done, the other in nowise left undone. 
You shall not measure them ; they are incomensu- 
rable : The one is death eternal to a man, the other 
ia life eternal.” {Hero Worship, Lecture 11.) 

It may be remarked in this connection that the 
word moral is used (i) in Literatare iu at least three 
different senses: —(1) In a wide sense, it indicates 
what is mental, as distirguished from the physical. 
For example, Burke says, ‘*The last cause of this dis- 
obedient spirit in the colonies is hardly less powerful 
than the rest, as it is not merely moral, but laid 
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deep in the natural constitution of things/’ {Speech 
on Conciliation with A'inerica.) 

Shakespeare, likewise, writes — 

** Youth, thou bear’st thy father s face ; 

Frank nature, rather curious than in haste, 

Hath well composed thee. Thy father's moral parts 
Mayst thou inherit too ! " 

{AU*8 Well That Ends Well, I, ii, 21-24.) 
Connected with this sense, we have the expression 
‘moral certainty/ where ‘moral’ stands for what is 
probable, subjective or mental certainty being 
always weaker than the objective or physical. 

(2) In a more limited sense the term implies 
the presence of moral quality ; it thus stands for 
what IS either right or wrong, and is opposed to what 
is called 'non-moral' or ‘un- moral' {e.g., purely 
physical or intellectual.) 

(»3) In the narrow sense ‘moral' signifies what is 
right or good ; in this sense ‘moral' is opposed to 
‘imnioral’ or ‘wrong/ 

(ii) In Ethics or Moml Science, the word is 
always used in the second sense mentioned above : 

it expresses the generic moral worth — good or bad 

and not merely the specific quality of rectitude. The 
immoral is in a sense moral, since it expresses moral 
quality and thus comes within the moral sphere. 


CHAPTER V. 
Moral Coxscioltsness. 


i !• Charactdristics of Moral Consciousness- 
Consciousness is the general condition of all mental 
exercise, and involves, as we have seen (Vidv 
t'hap. Ill, § 4), the relation of mind to an object. 
If implies the awareness of a state as a mode of the 
mind, atfected in a definite way by an object. 
Moral consciousness is that special form of awareness 
which reveals the moral worth of acts and agents. 
Ihe peculiarities of such consciousness arc 

(1‘ It is essentially authoritative in character. 
\\ henever we recognise an act as right or wrong wc 
at once realize that we eliould perform or avoid it. 
Whatever explanation may be given of obligation 
{Vide Chap. XIV, § 2), its conviction is inseparable 
from moral consciousness. We can never judge an 
act as right or wrong and think at the same time 
that it is indifferent whether we do it or not. 

(2) Moral consciousness is chiefly active in 
character. We are aware of moral quality, as we have 
seen {Vide Chap. IV, § 2), only in actions and not in 
mere passive experiences. Moral consciousness in- 
volves volition or preference of one course of action 
to another. Whether the ground of such preference 
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is found in tbe mind or in external circumstances, we 
shall examine later on. (FwieCbap. XX, § 6); but 
the fact is universally admitted that without active 
preference there is no room for moral estimate. 

(3) Moral consciousness is primarily social. The 
acts which we characterize as right or wrong, whether 
egoistic or altruistic, affect the interests of others, 
more or less: the motive of every good action gener- 
ally includes a regard for the well-being of others. 
Moreover, an estimate of our duties usually involves 
a consideration of the relations in which we stand to 
others ; ourduties to parents are not the same as those 
to neighbours or servants. (Vide Chap. XIV, § 5.) 

(4) Moral consciousness is more or less reflective 
in character. The detection of the moral quality of 
an action involves comparison of the action with a 
standard and at times a careful estimate of the motive. 
Merc performance of acts, without reflection, never 
furnishes us with a knowledge of moral distinctions. 
“That which renders beings capable of moral 
government,” says Butler. “ is their having a moral 
nature, and moral faculties of perception and of 
action. Brute ci-eatures are impressed and actuated 
by various instincts and propensiotis : so also are 
we. But additional to this, we have a capacity of 
reflecting upon actions and characters, and making 
them an object to our thought : and on doing this, 
we naturally and unavoidably approve some actions, 
under the peculiar view of their being virtuous and 
and of good desert; and disapprove others, as vicious 
and of ill desert.” (Disserkition on Virttie, p. 334) 
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§ 2. Conditions of Moral Consciousness. 
I'onscionsnoss, as mentioned above, always involves 
both subjective and objective elements. To per- 
ceive or imagine an object, for example, there must 
be the mental functions as well as the materials on 
which they are exercised. If either of these condi- 
tions be wanting, consciousness would not be possible. 
Moral consciousness, likewise, depends on (I) sub- 
jective and (11) objective conditions. 

I. The Subjective Coiuliiioiis are : — 

(1) A voluntary action must be known to have 
been performed before there can be any moral 
c.stimate. If there be no voluntary action, there can 
be no occasion for moral consciousness. 

(2) There must be a faculty apprehending moral 
truths or principles. An explicit knowledge of moral 
principles is not always necessary to moral estimate. 
Such an estimate is possible even when the principles 
operate implicitly. But there must be aJaexiIty (Con- 
science) in us, spontaneously apprehending the princi- 
ples, in order to render moral consciousness possible. 

(3) There must also be the power of applying ihc 
principles to cases in order to determine their moral 
w<jrth. We judge an act as right or wrong according 
as it is in or out of conformity with the standard 
known to us. There must, therefore, bean exercise of 
discursive reason, however prompt and spontaneous 
it may seem, which enables us to arrive at moral 
estimates in particular cases. {Vide Chap. Ill, § 4.)* 

*Consdenc« is but Reason exeroieed in the moral sphere. 

( VifU Chapter VII). ' We havo generally employed the lenii 
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II. The Objective Conditions embrace : — 

(1; The circumstances which afford an opportunity 
for moral action. To help a beggar, to respect an elder, 
or to deprive another of his property, there must be an . 
occasion for action. Abstract discussion of moral 
problems in the class-room, however useful it may 
be for theoretical knowledge and subse(iuent practice 
of morality, never e.x cites moral consciousness at the 
time. Such discussion illustrates the representative, 
instead of the presentative, form of moral conscious- 
ness. If there be any preseotativo consciousness 
on such an occasion, it must be by reference to our 
acts or conduct, relative to circumstances, and not 
merely by I'efcrencc to reflective analysis. Circums- 
ancts give rise to impulses and these lead to an 
exercise of will which constitutes, as wo have seen, 
the proper object of moral jmlgmont. 
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' Understanding also with tho power of discoverin'' tlio .t priori 
notions or CAtegories. Kant, for example, uitributos to 
• Reason a higher function, ,\s siippl.ving the supremo ‘ Ideas ’ 
ot 5>ouJ, World, Hitd God, which enable us finally to unify all 
cxpenence ; and he aUributes to ' Understanding' also the inUii- 
tive function of supplying tho 'categories’ which enable us 
to form a synthesis of the maieriaks supplied by bense. But 
Kcason and Understanding, thus disiinguishctl, have essen- 
tially the same end, vit., the synthesis and iiitorprotation 
of experience by means of a priori notions or principles; the 
synthesis in the one case is final, while In the other, pro- 
visional. Pure Kcason, says Kant, “docs notin its Ideas 
point to particular objects, which lie beyond the field of 
experience, but on y requires completeness of tlie use of the 
understanding in the system of experience. But this complete- 
ness can be a completeness of principles only, not of intuitions 

and of objects {Proleg., $ 44, p. lOO.) It is better, there 
in-?’ • Reason ' to the intuitive exercise, 

Intellig^nc'i'^” discursive exercise of our 
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1,2) The relations in which wo staii.l in t)ilu ts, 
by deterniiniiig onr duties, coniiibnte to our niuiul 
consciousness. As already u'lentioiied.our con.scii>n.siu'ss 
of the moral quality of an .action is always based on 
un esrimato ot the relations in which we stand to 
others. I he relations, no doubt, may be included in 
ciixjuni stances, interpreted in a wide scuise. JJut 
there ia a ditibrence between the relations, winch 
enable us to determine what our duty is in any case, 
^ntl the external circumstances vvhich render the 
duty still more precise in its scope ami mode **i' 
execution. 


(3) Retbivuce to an objective standard is also 
involved in moral consciousness. There are. no <loubt, 
writers who allege that subjective feeling, in the hirm 
of pleasure or pain, supplies such a staiid«ard. {Vl>lr 
Chap. X.) But, even among the supporters of such a 
view, it is generally admitted that common well-being 
or social enforcement, which is something objeciive 
and not subjective, is the standard of rectitude. It, 
therefore, we ignore the e.vtreme forms of the 
subjective standard represented in the Cyrenaic aud 
the Charvaka system, which are practically no ethical 
systems at all {Vide Chap. X, § 7), we find that an 
appeal to an objective standard is universally 
admitted to be a mark of moral consciousness. 

When we take together these subjective and 
objective conditions of our moral life, we rind that its 
essence lies in the due regulation of the several 
propensities roused in us by circumstances. Moral 
virtue, as Aristotle points out, is acquired by 


KoIalj»»a<». 


StAiiiliinl. 
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practice, i. e., by the control exercised by Reason or 
Conscience over the irrational part of our nature, 
the passions and inclinations. ( Vide Chap. XII, 
§ 5.) Will, which exercises choice over its materials, 
the impulses, is. as we shall see, essentially rational. 
{Vide Chap. XX, § 2.) Moral consciousness is 
excited by voluntary acts, because they always 
involve rational regulation. If choice is exercised 
in a direction approved by Reason (Conscience), the 
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act is regarded as right; while if choice is made in 
a direction condemned by Reason (Conscience), the 
act is viewed as wrong. Choice in either case is 
exercised with reason, though it may not be 
according to reason. 

§ 3. Contents of Moral Consciousness. Moral 
consciousness is the consciousness of moral quality 
with the concomitants essential to it. Like everj- 
other concrete state of mind, it betrays on analysis the 
presence of (I) cognitive. (H) emotional, and (III) 
active or conative factors. Let us then try to form 
an estimate of the contents of moral consciousness 
by reference to all that are involved in these con- 
stituents. 

I. The CognUive Factor. The cognitive factor 
includes the knowledge of moral distinctions and 
all that is implied in this. When analysed it 
reveals the presence of the following elements : - 

(1) The apprehension of moral qaality which is 
the basis of tn^al judgment. As explained in 
the last Chapter, this moral quaUty is unique and' 
unanalysable, and cannot, consistently with the facts 
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§ 3.J 

of consciousness, be regarded as a modification of 
some other experience — seiitient> intellectual, or 
aesthetic. The moral quality U a simple fact uni- 
^e^sally admitted ; it cannot but be I'ocognised when 
it is present, 

(2) We judge yaovuus and not things or outward (-) 'Ve judge* 
objects. Objects, however agreeable or disagree- Torthinga.^^ 
able, fail bo satisfy the conditions of moral judgment. 

We never applaud the rain which blesses creation 
with nutriment, vigour, and happiness, nor do wo 
condemn the drought which brings inanition, decay, 
and misery. Such phenomena have, no doubt, often 
been regarded as visitations oa men for their moral 
experiences ; but, by themselves, they are wholly 
characterless. Do wc ever praise sweets because 
they are agreeable, and blame what is bitter because 
it is disagreeable ? 

(3) We judge ac^j and not passive e.xperiences. judge 

rpL n r • t ^ ^ r AcUfliidiiot 

me smefl or a violet, the agreeable experience of pnesivo 
warmth in winter, or the pain of toothache can never ' 
be said to have any moral quality. 

(4) The acts which constitute the objects of (4) Voluntary 
moral judgment must be ^joluntary and not sponta- 

neons. An act which is the outcome of a single ^rothlobjcHft 
impulse can never be characterized as right or wrong, of moraljudg- 
The act, for example, of a somnambulist, of a mad * 
man, or of one under the sway of a governing impulse 
IS devoid of moral quality. To the presence of 
moral quality a conflict of impulses is essential : 
without such conflict, there is no choice; without 
hoioc, there is no moral character. 
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(5) Wi* judge 
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results, 


(Q) Conscious* 
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gatitm. 


<7) Recogni- 
tion of moral 
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(5) Outw«ard acts, however, are not the objects of 

moral judgment : we really judge the or 

im'imlses or rather the in'icard choice or dccifiion. 
Voluntary action ordinarily includes — (a) motive, (6) 
overt act, and (c) result; and the logical Method of 
Difference shows, as indicated above, that moral 
quality is connected with the 6rst (namely, motive) 
and not with the other two : keep the first, and the 
moral (juality is preserved, though the other two 
factors be absent or they vary : but take away or 
modify the first, and the moral character likewise 
disappears or changes, though the rCsSt may remain 
unaltered. As Martineati says, “ The moment 
which completes the mental antecedents touches the 
character with a clearer purity or a fresh stain ; nor 
can any hindrance, by simply stopping execution, 
wipe out the light or shade r else would guilt return 
to innocence by being frustrated, and goodness go 
for nothing when it strives in vain.** of 

Ethical Theory, Vol. II, p. 2(S.) 

(6) Consciousness of Obligatioii or sense of D^Uy. 
To recognize an act as right is at the same time to 
own it as morally binding or obligator}'. The moral 
law, as described by Kant, is categorical and impera- 
tive : there is no meaning in “right”, unless it 
involves the “ought**. 

(7) The recognition of moral RighU Duties and 
Rights are correlatives, being but different aspects or 
expressions of one and the same fact. 

(8) Consciousness of Obligation and Right in- 

voles reference to a Standard conceived as 
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(i) a Law or Law^ of morality enjoin in j; ourtain 
linos of conduct, or 

(ii) an End ov Idral viewed na (a) Prrfrrflon. 

or [b) Pleaf<urt\ or (#•) which should be 

the goal of a moral agent. 

(0) The recognition of JAovV or Denwrit in an 
agent. Whenever wo pronounce an act as right or 
wrong, we are led also to praise or blame the agent 
for hb conduct. 

(10) The admission of Vir/nCif as the principal 
forms in which moral excellence or good character 
manifests itself. 

(11) Consciousness of RfHifonsibiliij/. To recog- 
nise obligation is to admit an authority which 
imposes it and holds us responsible or accountable 
Ibr its performance. 

II. The Eviotioiud Factor, The Emotional 
Factor includes the moral sentiments of approbation, 
disapprobation, compunction, shame, etc. Our consti- 
tution is such that every exercise has an accompani- 
ment of characteristic sensibility. When any 
moral act is performed, a moral judgment is passed 
upon it ; and the judgment is invariably accompanied 
by a feeling of well-done or ill-done. It may be men* 
tinned in this connection that the moral sentiments 
are entirely dependent upon moral judgments. li 
a judgment be incorrect the accompanying sentiment 
must be misleading. 

III. The Active or Coyhative Factor, This factor 
of moral consciousness includes (a) the impulses or 
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springs of action as well as (6) the act of choice from 
among them. 

(а) Without the impulses there would be no 
incentives to action, and hence no room for morality. 
The impulses may be arranged psychologically by 
reference to their points of similarity or dissimilarity 
as mental phenomena ; and they have also been 
classified by some (for example, Martineau) ethically, 
by reference to their relative moral rank or worth. 
It is to be remembered in this connection that 
jurlgments, moral or prudential, with their accom- 
panying sentiments become also important impulses 
to action. 

(б) Choice, as explained above, is essential to 
volition. Without it there is no moral character. 

It may be mentioned here that a satisfactory 
explanation of moral consciousness involves an 
inquiry into the nature and function of the Mor<tl 
Facnlixi or Conscience, as well as an examination 
of the psychological and metaphysical grounds of 
our moral life. l^Ioral Philosophy inquires into the 
character of Conscience — whether, for example, it is 
an original faculty intuitively recognizing moral prin* 
ciples or it is a derivative power which is the 
outcome of experience and education. An inquiry 
into the psychological conditions of our moral nature 
necessitates a solution of the problem of /"recdom 
of Will ; and an examination of the metaphysical 
grounds leads us to inquire whether the moral 
principles are countenanced by the real constitution 
of things or not. 
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5 4. The Development of Moral Consciousness. 

The (It'velopnjcTit of inomi eonsciousnoss is oxphiincd 
differently by (I) Kmj)iricista and (II) Intuition ists. 

I. Empiricists try to evolve tho moral conscious- j 

oess out of immoral experience. They show how •‘VMivr 

• • n 1 ^ moml «*i>n 

tne cniid, ongmully destituto of moral ideas, comes AoioUHIK'SH Milt 
to have them as the outcome of education and 
training; tho social environment, acting upon tho 
egoistic and ego-altruistic dispositions of an indi- 
vidual, gives rise to his moml nature. Without 
entering hert* into this question in detail, which will 

be taken up in Chapters VH and XVH, it niav be , 

, . * , • Hut till' at- 

remarked that, on grounds already set forth in the lonipi fivih. 

last chapter, such a development is not countenanced 

by the facts of consciousness. 

II. 1 'he development of moral consciousness may 

- , ‘ •' tlOIMHtfl 

ftt first sight seem to be inconsistent with the tnaiMt.iiri ilmt 

Intuitional Theory of Morals : if the knowledge of ^0111^ 

moral quality is original, it might bo supposed that 

such knowledge is Dorfcct from the very beginning of with the 

, or j o « multipUmtiaii 

Ute, thus precluding any necessity of development. ofuxpt*nenei‘. 
It should, however, be remembered that there is a 
difference between an innate idea nnd its conscious- 
ness ; an d prutri idea may lie dormant in the mind 
unless and until culture and circumstances draw it 
out ; and there must be different degrees of develop- 
ment of an innate idea corresponding to the different • 

grades of culture and complexity of circumstances. 

That this is not a mere idle speculation, but a fact, is 
borne out by the development of the other sides of our 
nature. Our instinctive propensions and passions and 
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affections do not all develop at once. Their devel- 
opment is conditional on (a) the requirements of 
our life, and {b) the presence of suitable circumstances 
fitted to call them forth. The development of anger, 
for example, implies the apprehension of provocation, 
and the development of sympathy, the concurrent 
development of imagination : conjugal love does not 
appear until puberty, and reverence cannot develop 
without the development of thought and moral 
nature. Similarly, moral consciousness, though 
original, can develop only (a) when the mind is 
capable of grasping it and (b) when appropriate 
circumstances are presented. 

It is no doubt customary with the writers of the 
Empii ical School to say that if experience be neces- 
sary to develop a fact, it may as well create it. 
But the remark is evidently wide of the mark : it 
is not correct to say that, because something is a 
^condition* of an effect, it is therefore to be regarded 
as its sole ^cause.’ Soil^ for ex ample, is essential to 
the development of a tree ; can it be said, therefore,, 
that soil alone is the cause of a tree? Bain asks — 
**May not the exactness, the purity, tho certainty of 
an innate principle be impaired by its alliance with 
the inferior elementUof actual sensation ?*' \Mentc(l 
Science, p, 18G.) But sarcasm is not critieism. 

It is apparent, therefore, that though moral 
consciousness is original, yet it admits of develop- 



traced thus : — 


§ 4 .] MORAL OONSOIOI’SSTISS. 12 ^ 

{1> In infancy or babyhood there is evidently no 
indication of the recognition of moral <jiiality. It 
is nob the time of actiiMi, in the full sense of the 
term ; it is the time for organic and mental growth 
—the growth of body in strength and size, and the 
growth of mind in knowledge. Infancy is but a life 
of sensibility and spontaneity : impressions arc 
received, and reHox and random movements, 
performed. Those, however, constitute valuable 
materials for the future development or manifesta- 
tion of the higher faculties. lentil conflict of 
impulses is felt, there is no room for choice, and so 
no room for morality. Thus in infancy the moral 
faculty lies dormant. 'Tt should be noted/’ says 
Stout, “that what is congenital in the human being 
does not necessarily appear in the new-born infant. 
The nervous system of the new-born infant is very 
far from being fully grown. Much comes to it by 
mere physiological growth as distinguished from 
learning by experience.’* {Manual <>/ Pf<ychvlog}/. p- 
378, footnote.) 

(2) (a) When a child undei'stands a conflict of 
impulses, it is in a position to distinguish between 
human acts and natural events ; and the child may 
now be said to be on the threshold of moral con- 
sciousness. It is DO doubt true, a child is at times 
disposed to characterize even natural phenomena as 
good or bad, virtuous or vicious ; but this is appa- 
rently due to a confusion of the two kinds of 
phenomena (human and natural). That this is the 
case is evident from the fact that motives are 
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attributed to the natural agencies praise! or blamed 
(6) It is to be remembered in this connecti<m 
that, owing to the absence of adequate reflective 
power and the earlier development of the perceptive 
faculty, the child is as yet unable to analytically 
separate the several elements of a moral act, namely^ 
motive, overtaction, and result. This, however, does 
hot support Professor Sidg wick’s position “that in 
the normal development of man's moral conscious* 
ness, both in the individual and in the race, moral 
jiu^gments arc first passed on outwaiii acts, and that 
motives do not come to be considered till later." 
{Mfifhods of Ethics, p. J166.) Rather, the entire act 
is considered as a unit and judged as right or wrong. 
Hut, nevertheless, there is an implicit consciousness 
that motive is essential to morality. As Martineau 
says, a child or a savage “does not, and need not, 
analyse the case; but that he is differently affected 
when nothing but the motive impulse is changed, 
analyses it for us. and betrays where the moral 
differentia lies." (Types, II, pp. 56-57.) 

(c) It is further to be noted here that, in this 
stage, the imitative impulse being strong and the 
reflective power weak, the child svould be influenced 
more by what others praise or blame than by what 
is discovered by personal insight and reflection. 

“As polished steel receives a stain 
From drops at random flung, 

So does the child, when words profane 
Drop from the parent’s tongue." (Byrcni) 
Such a tendency should not be construed to imply 
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that the child learus the iiieauin^ of right or wrorjg 
from others. That the light is roallv ia us from 
the beginning is evulenccd by the fact that a c*hiM 
readily admits the true moral quality of an act, 
when dissociated from extraneous considerations, and 
that all the weight of authoritVi the charm of allure- 
tnents, and the ties of artection are necessary to 
keep down the primitive light and give a false view 
of the act. In the first stage of moral development, 
then, a child judges couerti^ acts as right or wrong. 

3. (<t) As the roHcctive power develops, the boy 
or girl gets behind acts and finds rules or laws by 
reference to which the acts are judged. But, for 
reasons indicated above, positive law is not yet tlis» 
tinguished from moral law ; nor custom, from reason : 
and such a confusion is easy when there is no con- 
Hicb between them. A certain development of 
intellegencc is needed to break through the films of 
habit and discover the rationale of practice. 

{h) It is to be borne in mind in this connection 
that, at this stage, a boy or girl begins to fliftcovrv 
that the presence of motive is essential to moral it}'. 
This knowledge is implicit at first : and it gradually 
becomes explicit as doubtful instances are examined 
and decided. 

(a) The third stage of moral development is 
r<jached when laws or rules are traced to principles : 
customs, to their ultimate grounds The principles, 
which, by spontaneous and implicit operation, pre- 
viously entered into our moral estimates, are now 
explicitly discovered by reflective analysis. 
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{b) Motive is now clearly recognizefl as the 
proper Object ot moral judgment ; and moral law is 
thus distinguished from positive law. Free choice 
among the impulses is clearly soon as the stne qna von I 
of inoraiity, and moral laws are viewed as universally \ 
valid. The laws, which, in an earlier stage of develop- '' 
ment, might have been regarded as accidental or 
peculiar to a community, are now understood as 
applicable to all persons alike. 

Thus the development of moral consciousness 
implies that, while the recognition of motive, choice, 
or the moral standard is vague and implicit in the 
earlier stages, it is e.xplicit later on. As Dr. 
Bosanquet says, the development is from *^Moral 
Ideas” to “Ideas about Morality,” from an implicit , 
knowledge of moral quality to an explicit grasp of 
moral principles. Like the general course of mental | 
development, it is a pro;'ress from the presentative 
to the representative, from the concrete to the 
abstract, from the relative to the absolute, from 
the accidental to the universal ; but it is a pro- 
gress in the sense of revelation, not in the sense i 
of creation. It is to be distinctly remembered, 
however, that the above stages indicate normal moral 
development. The course of development runs 
smooth when the films of custom and practice give 
way before the growing vision of reason, and t^e 
acquired strength of character leads an individual i 
onward in the path of progress. When, on the 
contrary, for perversity of will, the allurements of 
circumstances, or the inertia of habit, an individual 
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OotleetJJ Irotn the track, the ilcvolojaneiii of his 

n»oral nature Ls retardcil or arresttHl. 

Betore concluding t his section, let us brii'lly 
reler to the circumstances which bring about a 
variation in moral developmont in ditferent cs^ses. 
The factors which determine mental evolution deter- 
mine also moral development. The factors which 
contribute to mental development may be indicated 
thus : — 
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Thus the mental development of an individual is 
determined partly by his natural tendencies and 
aptitudes and partly by the influence of natural and 
social surroundings. The natural endowment includes 
^0 fundamental functions of intellect, feeling, and 
will, as well as the instinctive tendencies to self- 
preservation and continuance of the race. These are 
inherent in the human constitution from the very 
beginning, in order that it raay be duly adjusted to 
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its surroundings, whicb is a condition of its con- 
tinuance and happiness. If we take into account - 
the influence of heredity, we find also in the later ’ 
generations of mankind certivin inherited tendencies 
to think, feel, and act in ways conducive to their 
well-being. Bat whether we believe or nob in 
heredity, the presence of original tendencies and 


natural differences is admitted on all hands. AH 
children are not equally intelligent, benevolent, or 
mindful of their duty. Bain, for example, observes 
with regard to retentiveness, ‘'All the facts show 
that constitutions differ as to power of Adhesiveness, 
under exactly the same circumstances. In every 
class of learners, on every subject, there are the 
greatest inequalities. This Natural Adhesiveness 
usually shows itself in special departments — 
aptitude for languages, for science, for music, etc. ; 


but it also shows itself in a more general form, or 
as applied to things generally. Hence part of it 
may be attributed to an endowment of the system, 
as a whole ; while part depends on local endowments,, 
as, for example, the musical ear.** (Mental Science^ 
p. 88.) And, if mind and body are intimately con- > 
nected, >Ye must suppose that, corresponding to 
original physiological differences, there are also 
primitive psychical dispositions. 

The influence of surroundings on our mental and 
moral development is also very great. The influence, 
for example, of the natural environment is no less 
patent in the case of the Lake Poets than io. the 
case of the hardy Highlanders or the hunting Esqui- 
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tnaux. And the iuHuence ot’ iji>cioty on mental and 
moral development is also evident from the dirtcroiico 
wo notice between civilized and uncivilized races or 
commutaties. Society may exercise its inriuence cither 
intentionally through instruction or unintentionally 
through example and the imitative impulse, 'fhe 
latter influence of society, though often subtle, is 
more potent. Our conduct is often moulded more in 
harmony with examples than with precepts. As the 
intellectual atmosphere in any case o.xercises a whole- 
some or baneful influence on the intellectual progress 
of individuals, so the moral atmosphere furthers or 
retards their moral progress. Thus we have what is 
called the Ethos of a people, which represents the 
moral atmosphere as determined to a certain extent 
by definite rules and to a certain extent by current 
moral opinions, sentiments, and practices. Such an 
Ethos may, no doubt, be interpreted from the 
Hegelian standpoint as an e.xpression of the Ethical 
Principle at work in the universe. {Vide Chap. 
XII, § 6.) But we must remember that it is often 
modified by the tastes and inclinations of indi- 
viduals, not merely guided by moral considerations. 
The moral atmosphere of a community may 
he purifiod or vitiated by individual etforbs*; and 
so we ace that the Ethos is not stationary but 

* 'The Gxftmplu of & Sobratos, for iost^ncG, is elevating, while 
that of au Aristippus is rlcgrading. Smith in his History of 
writes of Philip, Duke of Orleans : “The new Regent, 
rhiljp Duke of Orleans, had married one of the illogiiirnste 
^•'JShters of Louis XIV. He possossed superior abilities, eager 
ambltioo, great personal oourage, and a warm, amiable, generous 
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changing. Generally, no doubt, the Etho^ helps the* 
development of our moral nature and leads to moral 
progress ; but at times when the moral tone is low, 
it may repress or pervert moral development.*. The 
moral development of an individual may thus 
bo furthered or retarded by personal efforts as well as 
by the inHuence of natural and social sorroundings. 
In fact, any variation in any of the factors indicated 


Moral ton- 
sctousnofta 

roguUUve. 


above affects the moral development of an individual. ^ 
( Vide Chap. VIII, § 3 and § 5.) 

$ 5 Importance of Moral Consciousness. 
The importance of moral consciousness lies in the 
supreme place of our moral nature as distinguished 
from the other sides of our constitution. {Vide 
Chap. IV, § 4 and Chap. XIII.) Human constitu- 
tion is a complex structure involving several factors, 
each of which may seek its own satisfaction to the . 
exclusion of the rest. Thus the passions, the desires* 
the affections and the sentiments may all urge us 
to act in different directions for their own gratifica- ' 


temper ; but at the same time he was totally destitute of relig- 
ious and moral principle, and hie habits of lim were shamolessfy 
dissolute. His example had a moat pernicious and deplorable 
effect upon the tone of society in France.’’ (P. 466.) 


• The moral atmosphere, for example, of Imperial Rome, of 
Praoce under the Be^ncy, or of England at the time of the 
Restoration was corrupt and so it exercised an injurious influence 
on tho moral development of individuals. Adam Smith writes, 
‘‘Fashion too will sometimes give reputation to a certain degree 
of distwder, and, on the contrary, di countenance qualities which 
deserve esteem. In the reign ol Charles II a degree of licentious- 
ness was deemed the characteristic of a liberal education. It 
was coDDected, according to tho notions of those times, with 
generosity, eiocerity, iu^naiumit 3 % loyalty, and proved that the 
person who acted in this manner, was a gentleman, and not a 
puritan.’* {Aforal Sentimenu, Part V, Chap. 2. p. 237.) See 
Leck/s iti^ory oj IHuropean MoraU, Vol, 11, p. 333. 



Mon. It is, howevor, nob possible for us bo act simul- 
toaeously in all these directions ; nor is ib consonant 
with our happiness to act now accortling to some and 
now according to another of those without any regard 
^ to consistency or harmony. {Vide Chap. XII, § 1.) 
We find, accordingly, provision made in our moral 
nature tor preserving the unity of our constitution, 
i The supremacy of conscience ( Vide Chap VII, § 5.) 
implies that all other sides of our nature must be 
anbject to ics regulation, so that when an individual 
?oe3 against it he loses the peace of his mind. 

'*Truso me, no tortures which the poets feign 
Can match the fieixje, th* unutterable pain 
He feels, who, night and day devoid of rest, 
Cirries his own accuser, in his breast.” 

(Juvenal, Gifford.) 

Thus our moral consciousness enables us to 
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preserves the harmony of our constitution, which 
otherwise would be disturbed by the conflict of 
different ends an<l tendencies. So long as Conscience 
tightly holds the reins, the mental chariot has a 
caance of running on a smooth track. If, however, 
the unruly horses— the passions and inclinations — be 
once allowed to have their way, they would dash 
the chariot against the warning-posts of Nature and 
break it to pieces. 

The moral constitution promotes the well-being Moral con- 

^ • Roi<ru 0 ne«a ro- 

ot tne individual as well as that of the community : fleets tho re- 

it is the basis not only of inner but also of outer 

harmony. (Vide. Chap. XVI, J 6 and S 7.) Our so promote:! 

. .. . ^ ' genor.al 

entire 'life is a compromise or adjustment of woU-iwing. 
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different interests and tendencies ; and the essence 
of moral life is due adjustment. (KitZe Chap. XII, 
§ 5.) Under the regulation of Reason or Conscience 
all the natural tendencies of our nature have their 
legitimate spheres of activity. Self-love and Bene- 
volence, Passions an J Affections, Interest and Honour 
may, therefore, all be gratified consistently wilh the 
reejuirements of our moral nature, which thus secures 
the good of the individual and of the universe alike. 
Self-love, for example, when duly controlled, promotes 
at otice individual and general interests. We can 
well SCO in this principle a wise economy at work : 
the burden and responsibility of individuals are 
distributed and lightened by its operation, when it 
is modified by couscience and softened b}’ affection. 
It is when self-love transgresses its legitimate limits 
and encroaches upon the rightful interests of others 
that it prepares the way for selfishness, which brings 
about its own ruin in attempting to injure others. 
And in such a case» however much a propensity 
may secure temporal interests for a while, it can 
never bring peace and happiness. 


It preserves 
the purity 
ADCl harmoQy 
of ooruature. 


“Xot all the glory, all the praise, 

That decks the hero's prosperous days. 

The shout of men, the laurel crown, 

The pealing anthems of renown. 

May conscience' dreadful sentence drown.’’ 

(Mrs. Holford). 


Our moral consciousness thus alwa^ aims at 
preserving the purity and integrity'oTour nature. 


BOOK in. 

COGNITIVE ELEMENTS, 


CHAPTER VI. 

Moral Judgment. 

§ I Object of MoralJudgrment. It has been Tho oUjerh 
already explained in the lost chapter that moral u 

Judgments are directed to personal acts. As niotive. 
Mackenzie says, ‘'The moral judgment is not 
properly passed upon a thinrf cloiujy but upon a per- 
son doing'* {Mamial of Ethics, p. 135.) We have 
seen that the real object of moral Judgment is the 
motive or the inward decision and not the outward 
act, nor the result. “The morality of an action/' says 
Dr. Johnson, “depends on the motive from which we 
act. If I fling halLa-crowD to a beggar with inten- 
tion to break his head, and he picks it up and buys 
victuals with it, the phy,sical effect is good, but, with 
respect to me, the action is very wrong.” Similarly, 
if a competent surgeon, to the best of his belief and 
Judgment, performs an operation to cure a patient, 
and the patient dies, the act of the surgeon is to be 
judged as right and not wrong. 

§ 2. Nature and Method of Moral Judg^nent. Moral juag 

rpL • ^ moot 

L ne consciousness of the moral quality of an act interenUal. 

involves careful discrimiDation and assimilation in a 

prominent form ; and hence such consciousness is of 
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the character of intellectual exercise and not of sensi- 
bility. Passive experience of impressions can never 
contribute to the mind a knowledge of the moral 
quality of an act. Examination further reveals that 
such knowledge is not of the character of Perception, 
but of the character of Judgment. Perception may 
simply give us a knowledge of the performance of an 
action ; but a knowledge of its moral quality involves 
comparison of the act with a standard, and this 
implies judgment. As Calderwood says, “Percep- 
tion itself includes only such facts as are capable of 
being known by simple observation. Thus, percep- 
tion gives knowledge of an extended surface, but 
not of its measure ; knowledge of a.signal, but not of 
its meaning ; knowledge of an action, but not of its 
moral character. Knowledge of the measure of a 
surface, of the meaning of a signal, and of the 
character of an action, are examples of knowledge 
requiring the application of a standard, whether the 
standard be universal or adventitious.’ (Jtforai 
PhiloBophy, pp 38-39.) The recognition of the 
moral quality of an act may, therefore, be explained 
thus— 

(1) Perception of an act performed ; 

(2) Recognition of the first principles of morality 
which constitute the standard of right ; 

(3) Comparison of the act with the standard and 
the consequent judgment that the act is in conform- 
ity or out of conformity with it. “The moral judg- 
ment,” as Mackenzie' observes, “is not simply of the 
nature of what is called a judgment in Logic. It is 
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not merely a judgment ahoat^ but a judgment upon. 
It docs not merely state the nature of some object, 
but compares it with a standard, and by means of 
this standard pronounces it to be good or evil, right 
or wrong. This is what is meant iu saying that the 
moral point of view is normative.'’ (Ethicff, p. 127.^ 
Thus the moral judgment is not intuitive but 
inferential. It is not, however, to be surmised from 
this that the I'ccognition of moral tjuality is a 
generalization from experience. If the first principles 
of morality be a provide for an 

intuitive apprehension of the moral quality. Every 
moral judgment, according to Aristotle, is “a prac- 
tical syllogism in which a general principle of 
morality forms the major premise, while the parti- 
cular application is the minor.*' (Wallace’s AristotU, 
p. 106.) 

The above account of moral judgment seems to 
be inconsistent with the view of Bradley, who holds 
that “moral judgenenti are not discursive", but 
“intuitive." (Ethical Stiulics, p. 176.) Beneath this 
verbal difference, however, there is an identity of 
meaning. Bradley interprets Hntuition'' as the op- 
posite o( '^reasoning'* or “explicit inferring." (P.175.) 
And it is, no doubt, true that our ordinary moral 
judgments do not explicitly involve inference ; but 
nevertheless an inference is always present. In 
ordinary experience we have an implicit knowledge 
of principles, which we readily apply to cases to 
determine their significance ; and this truth is 
illustrated in* the moral as well as in the unmoral 
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sphere. It is thus that >ve estimate distance in 
visual perception ; determine an issue in the social, 
domestic, and political affairs, or judge the moral 
quality of an act. It is only in difficult cases that 
we bring the principles before our mental gaze to 
ascertain the validity of our estimates. “In practical 
morality'", says Bradley, “we may reflect on our 
principles, but I think it is not too much to say that 
we never do so, except where wc have come upon 
a difficulty of particular application." (P. 176.) 
Implicit knowledge alone is sufficient for the dis- 
charge of the common duties of life ; explicit know- 
lege being due to philosophic reflection and 
essential to science. Thus moral principles are 
always involved in moral judgments : but they are 
present in the mind in simple cases, while before the 
mind in complex cases or in reflective examination. 

It is apparent from the foregoing account of 
moral judgment that it is not always a sure clue to 
the true moral quality of an act ; for, if the principles 
of morality be incorrectly applied to the cases which 
we are to judge, then the resulting moral judgments 
must necessarily be erroneous. It is further clear 
from this that the mural judgment, like other judg* 
ments, is characterized by intellectual quality, and nob 
by moral quality. It is either valid or fallacious, 
correct or incorrect. It may indicate a blunder, but 
not a sin — unless we wilfully and dishonestly distort 
a moral judgment by making a wrong application 
of a moral principle. la the latter case, viz., when, 
to. delude ourselves or others, a wrong judgment is 
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toniloH to suit our inclination, the moral judgment is 
really a moral act. instead of a mere judgment. Moral 
judgments, therefore, are as such devoid of moml 
tjuality and are marked by the logical character alone. 

I 3. Postulates of Bioral Judgment. The 
preceding remarks make it plain that every moral 
judgment presupposes the following factors : — 

(1) There must be a voluntary action : and the 
essence of such action, as we shall see {Vid^ 
Chap. XX. § 2), is self-determination. Wc never 
praise or blame an individual for what he is con- 
strained to do ; we hold him accountable only for 
what is due to his choice — what he might not have 
done. ( Vide Chap XX, § «.) 

(2) There must bo an apprehensive faculty in us 
giving us a knowledge of the circumstances as well 
as of the standard by reference to which we determine 
our duty in any case. Thus Reason, both in the form 
of Conscience ami Understanding, is implied in all 
moral estimates. 'F/VfeChap V, §2,) 

(3) There must be a standard connected with 
higher authority which renders the performance of 
right, and the avoidance of wrong, action obligatory. 
MTthout the admission of an objective standard moral 
judgment loses its meaning and importance. {Vide 
Chap. XIV, § 3.) 

(4) There must be an agent or personality capable 
of apprehending moral principles and relations and of 
acting according to such knowledge. If personality 
be dissolved in ‘a series of feelings*, then with it the 
essence of morality would disappear. What meaning 
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can there be in obligation when there is no real 
agent capable of acting either according or contrary 
to it ? Moreover, the very conception of a mental 
state involves reference to an agent, manifesting 
itself in this form. {Vide Chap III. § 4.) 

§ 4. Relation of Moral Judgment to Moral 
Quality. It may be mentioned here that though 
the moral quality of an act is known to us through 
a moral judgment, yet such a judgment is not 
essential to the presence of moral quality. A.n act 
is in or out of conformity with the moral standard, 
whether we think it to be so or nob. A moral 
problem itnplies, no doubt, that there is a conflict 
between two impulses which reveal their relative 
moral worth ; but the attention of an agent may not 
be directed to the moral aspect of the problem at 
all : the moral quality is there ; but it may be only 
implicitly present and hence not apprehended by the 
agent. When, for example, an individual is promp- 
ted by self-interest and benevolence, he may dwell 
on the possibilities of good to himself or to others, 
without thinking at the time of the relative 
moral values of the two courses of action ; and, in 
such a case, his choice would determine the moral 
quality of his action, ' though he knew it not/ 

It is to be noted also that though a moral judg- 
ment is nob essential to the moral quality of an act, 
yet when such a judgment is present, it is nob 
indifferent to the moral quality. A judgment 
implies a belief ; and if there is the belief that an 
act is wrong then the motive for its performance is 
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illcgi titrate ; and hence the act perforin od must be 
uvong, however beneHcial its results may be. As 
Descartes says, “The most just actions become 
unjust, if those who do them think they arc such.’* 
If, on the vaher hand, there is the belief that an act 
is right, whicli is really not so (being out of harmony 
with the moral standard), the act performed is to be 
viewed as wrong, for misplaced belief is no security 
for wrong-doing. Thus, when a moral judgment 
precedes the performance of an act, the act is to bo 
regarded as wrong, if there be discrepancy between 
its moral character and the moral estimate. 

This account of the relation of moral judgment 
to moral quality is at variance with the viosv of ICant, 
who regards reverence for moral law as the sole 
legitimate motive for a virtuous action. Virtue,’ 
be writes, “is not merely a self-constraint (for that 
might be an effort of one inclination to constrain 
another), but is also a constraint accoiding to a 
principle of inward freedom, and therefore by the 
mere idea of duty, according to its formal law. 
(Abbott’s Translation of Practical Reason, p. 305.) 
Thus, according to Kant, moral judgment is essential 
to moral excellence ; and without such a judgment 
there can be no moral excellence at all : an act per- 
formed from any other motive than reverence (which 
involves a moral verdict) being strictly speaking 
not virtuous. As Kant observes, “The agreement 
of an action with the law of duty is its U^ality ; 
that of the maxim with the law is its morality. 
Maxim is the subjective principle of action, which 
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the subject makes a rule to itself (viz., how he 
chooses to act).” (Abbott, p. 282.) It mast be 
admitted, however, that Kant advocates a degree of 
rigorism which would annul many genuine virtues 
of human life. Under pressure of such a rigorism 
one might naturally exclaim with Schiller— 

“ Willing serve I my friends all, but do it, alas, 

[with affection ; 

And so gnaws me my heart that Fm not 

[virtuous yet.” 

(Vide Chap. IX, § 20 and § 21.) An act is right 
when the moral conditions are satisfied ; and the 
subjective estimate is not one of these conditions. 
Sidgsvick remarks. “ It is not, I conceive, commonly 
held to be indispensable, in order to constitute an act 
completely right, that a belief that it is right should 
be actually present in the agent's mind : it might be 
completely right, although the agent never actually 
raised the ^juestion of its rightness or wrongness.” 
(Method-^ of Etkie.% p. 207.) And ho adds, “It 
seems that some kinds of virtuous acts may be done 
so entirely without deliberation that no moral judg- 
ment was passed on them by the agent. This might 
be the case, for instance, with an act of heroic courage 
prompted by an impulse of sympathy with a fellow- 
creature in sudden peril. But it is, I conceive^ 
clearly necessaty that such an act should not be 
even vaguely thought to be bad.” (Ibid, p, 225.) 

It is to be remembered, however, in this con- 
nection that any wilful suppression of moral judg- 
ment, with a view to give an aspect of naturalness 
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to a moral act and bUiis to Justily it, is ineonsistonb 
with sincerity, which is tho essence of moral life. 
Such an attempt is but an excuse fur vvron^-doing 
and is ijuite analogous to perverted moral judginontH 
to be cousidored later on. Like the perversion of 
these judgments, their suppression is really a moral 
aet chameterized by insincerity and turpitude. 

§ S. Ideal Moral Judgment. In the majority 
of instances, the path of duty is dear, though not 
smooth : and hence it is nob very dirticiilt to arrive 
at a correct moral judgment. The Monti NatUtCid 
Almanw., of which Milt speaks, no doubt enables 
men to guide their lives in simple cases by reference 
bo its recorJs. As Milt says, All rational creatures 
go out upon the sea of life with their minds made 
up on the common <]uc9tions of right and wrong, as 
well as on many of the far more difficult questions 
of Wise and foolish.” {^UtUificrianif<o%, p. liii.) It 
is to be remembered, however, that the Moral 
Almanac, like every almanac, is based upon ficbs: its 
generalizations are but di'icoveries of the require- 
ments of our 'tnorai luitxhre. 

If the pxth of duty seem to be difficult in many 
cases, it is rithor baciuss it is difficult to follow it 
than because it is difficult to discover it. Perplexi- 
ties in determining the right course are sometimes 
self-created : the pleadings of hostile inclinations 
often tempt the mind to imagine difficulties when 
really there are none. 
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“ And puzzled, blinded thus, we lose 
Distinctions that are plain and few ; 

These find I graven on my heart : 

That tells me what to do.” 

(Wordsworth, Roh Roys Oravc..) 

In some cases, however, problems of duty are really 
complex, which necessitate a careful examination 

of circumstances before moral estimates are arrived 

at. In such cases it is incumbent upon us to coolly 
and carefully weigh the pros and cons before forming 
judgment. As rational beings we are under an 
obligation to cultivate our intelligence and to 
examine a situation with due care, patience, and 
discrimination. Any toilfid haste or negligence in 
this direction implies the possibility of an error which 
may be avoided and which may bring us guilt and 
shame. Thus impulsive acts are not always excus- 
able, because many so-called impulsive acts are really 
voluntary. Led by a strong inclination one may 
turn his attention away from the other side of the 
question, and thus he may commit a wrong for 
which he seeks to discover an excuse : transgression 
is thus construed as compulsion. 

When it is said that, in comparatively difficult 
cases, moral judgments should be formed after due 
care and deliberation, it is not meant that the 
deliberative process should be prolonged beyond 
measure. For the discharge of the common duties of 
life, we should be neither too hasty nor too slow in our 
judgments. As haste may become an excuse for 
• commission ’ so dilatoriness may become an excuse 
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for ‘omission’**: >vc may pause and reflect and analyse 
jyid calculate until the energy is dissipated and the 
opportunity, gone. As Shakespeare suvys — 

The native hue of resolution 

Is sicklied o’er with the pUe cast of thought.” 

{Hamlet, III, i.) 

A virtuous course of action may thus finally bo 
abandoned or modified to suit one’s inclination. 
Janet very rightly remarks, “From a practical point 
of view, it is not well to indulge in too much 
reasoning. An over-subtle analysis of moral diffi- 
culties. a too curious investigation into the and 
is more apt to obscure the conscience than to 
enlighten it. The latent sophistries of passion and 
pei'sonal interest will be able to conceal themselves 
under the apparent impartiality of a too greatly 
prolonged examination : and reason, while thinking 
that it is pleading the cause of wisdom, is often the 
unconscious advocate of our bidden weaknesses. 
Another danger, too often resulting from deliberation 
in moral affairs, is the discouragement of the will, 
leaving it in suspense between the two sides of the 
question, incapable of choosing either one or the 
other. Doubtless one should do all in his power to 
avoid acting under a mistake ; but still, there is 
a rule superior to this, which is, that one must act.” 
{Theory of Morals, p. 268.) 

* Sin is described in the ifahnnirvana Tantra as of two 
sorts : 

II i\ 

“ Doing wbat is forbidden or improper and omittlug wliat is 
enjoined or proper.’* 14. 


tcetiuiouy. 
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§ 6. Perverse Moral Judgments. Perverse 
moral judgments, as described above, should be 
distioguished from merely mcorrecb ones. The 
former are really moral acts and may be characterized 
as doubly wrong : in the first iustvnce the acts, 
which are justified by such judgments, are wrong; 
and secondly, the perverted judgments are additional 
acts of self-deception for which also we are res- 
ponsible- * Self-deception/’ as Carlyle says, “ once 
yiclcie<l to, all other deceptions follow naturally 
more and more.” {Hero Wor^^htp, Lecture V.) 
A seemingly innocent act may thus involve a double 
guilt. It is also apparent from the previous remarks 
that the miin source of error or perversity is to be 
found in the influence of contending impulses or 
dispositions. That this is really the case is evident 
from the fact that the possibility of error is greater 
with regard to the future than with regard to the 
past. When wc are inclined to do something, then 
all the charms of passion— 

** Like a stately ship 
Of Tarsus, bound for the isles 
Of Jiis*an or Gadire, 

With all her bravery on, and tackle trim, 

Sails fitted, and streamers waving, 

Courted by all the winds that hold them play” 

(Milton, Samson Agonistes) 
— fiiscinate us, and thus distort our vision and lead 
us astray. But when an act has been performed, 
the passions are laid to rest, thereby enabling us to 
see things in their true light. This truth is illus- 
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trated ia the impartial vonlict of ;i disinterested 
spectator or in the dispi^sionate judgment of history. 
The greatest danger of erroneous judgment lies in 
the cose of agents, their friends and opponents, who, 
being in the midst of battle, are all, more or less, 
influenced by the clamour of passion. 

§ 7. Sincerity Essential to Moral Judgment. 

Let us conclude this Chapter by noticing another 
familiar instance of erroneous moral judgment. Not 
infrequently two distinct acts, related as means and 
end, are viewed as which is sought to be 

justified by reference to the moral quality of either 
of them. For example, a person may steal to 
support his family or, like St. Crispin, to help the 
poor. Here two distinct acts— stealing and helping 
— are connected as meaos and end ; and covetousness, 
want, or sympathy may lead a person to regard the 
two acts as single and to justify it by reference to 
the moral quality of benevolence. And thus an 
Augustus Cfcsar or a Sep ti mi us Severus may “ flatter 
himself that he will employ his fortune well, though 
he should obtain it ill.” (Bacon, Adv. ii, xxiii, 4G ) 
Similarly,* a person may save the life of another to 
make him an instrument of immorality. Here the 
cwo acts of saving a life and employing it as an in- 
strument are related tis means and end ; and they may 
be construed as one and thus justified by reference 
to the moral quality of the former. It might be 
argued, for example, that the saving of life is right; 
and one who saves it has the absolute right to do as 
10 
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he likes with it. Such may be the sophistical 
pleading of inclination : but the fallacy of such a 
procedure is patent. The moral quality of one act 
can never justify the moral quality of another. Nay, 
in such cases, when two acts arc viewed as means and 
end, the inferior moral quality of the one spoils the 
superior quality of the other as well, much as a 
discordant note may mar the excellence of its 
companion. The truth is that, in the moral sphere, 
sincerity of purpose counts for everything. The 
moral life, like the mental, is a unity ; and one, who 
is at heart disposed to follow his inclination, but, 
to avoid the pangs of his own conscience or to delude 
others, is ready to gloss over the act with specious 
reasons, plays false with himself and commits the 
grossest wrong. In the words of Polonius— 

“ This above all, — to thine own self be true ; 

And it must follow, as the night the day. 

Thou can’st not then be false to any man.’’ 

{Hamlet^ I. iii.) 

And, to make this precept, not merely worldly 
useful, but also spiritually elevating, we may add 
that then a person can never be false to any one. 


CHAPTER VII. 

The JIoral Faculty ; Coxsciexce. 

§ 1 .^ Conscience and Moral Faculty. Con- ,,,, 
science” Dngnlcl fitewnrt writes, "coincides exactly StofvVrt'a 
with the .nonvl faculty, with this difference only. Keio^r' 
that the former refei-s to our own conduct alone. 
whereas the latter is meant to exiircss also the 
/ power by which wo approve or disapprove of the 
conduct of others.” {Active Pou-cre, Pt. J, Ch. 2 .) 

As, however, the mental exercise is essentially the 

«ame, whether concerned with the moral estimate 

of our own conduct or with that of others, the two 

terms tend to be used synonymously ; and such an .b untenable, 

usage is further justified by the fact that the moral 

principles employed in both the cases are the same : pKveft 

wo do not apply one set of moral principles to judge cbbus aroilio 

our own acts and another set to judge the acts of 

others . the principles are the same always, being 

universal, necessary, and self-evident in cbaracter. 

It may be mentioned here that hedonists some- ?'*’« horlun- 
times draw a distinction between Conscience .and -{101° U ala"' 
Moral Faculty, the one being viewed as essentially 
emotional and the other as intellectual. Mill, for 
example, remarks. "Our moral faculty is a branch of 
our reason, not of our sensitive faculty ; and must 
be looked to for the abstract doctrines of morality. 
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not for perception of it in the concrete.’' {Utilita- 
rianisniy p. 3.) Though there is thus an apparent 
agreement bet>veen this view and that sot forth in 
these pages, yet really there is none. Viewing 
moral quality as derivative, these writers assign to i 
the moral faculty the function of a calculating 
m.achino : it computes the balance of pleasure and 
records the courses of action calculated to secure it. 
Hut there is nothing moral in this calculation— I 
neither in the process nor in the materials. As Laurie i 
puts it — “It nterely casts up the columns of conduct | 
ledger”; and such a process can no tnore be called jC 
moral than the calculation of an accountant preparing ” 
his balance-sheet. Seth properly observes, “With 
the critical significance of moral alternative vanish 
also the infinite possibilities of moral life : all its 
lights and shadows, all the strangely interesting 
‘colours of good and evil' disappear, leaving only the ? 
blank monotony of a prudential calculation.” {Ethical 
PviacipUa. p. 141.) Such a faculty has nothing * ' 
to do with conscience or morality. “The crown, 
labelled as the prize* of Conscience, is found to be 
sitting on the brows of Intellect.” (Slartineau, Type^ 
of Eihiciil Theoryy JI, p. 96.) Conbcience is taken by 
Mill to be essentially emotional — “ a pain, more or 
less intense, attendant on a violation of duty.” We 
shall examine this view in § 3. 

§ 2. Conscience Defined* Conscience, accord - 
ingly, may be defined as the faculty. which enables 
us to distingu^ between right and wrong: 
discovers the fundamental principles of morality by 
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§ 2-1 

the application of which to particular cases we 
decide questions of right and wrong. It is, so to 
speak, the light which discloses the moral qualities 
of acts, and guides our conduct in the moral sphere. 

As Byron has said — 

“ Yet still there whispers the small voice within, 
Heard through gain’s silence, and o’er glory’s din t 
Whatever creed be taught or land be trod, 

Man’s conscience is the oracle of God !” (Ifdinid) 
In fact, the etymology of the term (Lat. Con^ 
xcientuty from co?i, with, and to know) has 

been interpreted by some as implying knowledge of 
moral law.s together with the knowledge of the law- 
giver (God). Others, with no less truth, explain the 
etymology as signifying knowledge of moral prin- 
ciples with the knowledge of self. According to the 
latter view, the knowledge of moral principles is 
closely connected with the knowledge of self : the 
principles being due to our constitution, wc know 
them when we know the mind. Thus conscience is 
a power of insight intuitively apprehending the 
principles on which morality is based : as Kant says, 
“All moral conceptions have their seat and origin 
completely a priori in the reason.” (Abbott's edi- 
tion. p. 28.) Martineau also very aptly remarks, “ To 
the very nature of moral discernment it is essential, 
that it be spontaneous, ready to meet the first 
occasion of moral experience, and that it be not 
therefore itself a product of experience. The more 
we appreciate what obligation means, the more shall 
we rest in the psychologically indigenous character 
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of its conditions, without any hankering after a pro- 
cess of derivation for them.” {Type^, II, p. 73.) 

.y § 3. Nature of Conscience. Moralists differ 
in their view of the nature of this faculty. (1) 
Some take it as emotional, while (2) others con- 
sider it as intellectual. (3) Others again contend 
that it involves both feeling and intellect. 

(1) The supporters of the first view maintain 
that we are pleased or displeased with a certain 
quality which we consider as right or wrong : and it 
is this feeling which is the essence of conscience. 
This is the doctrine of ‘Qiocal^ scribe* {Vide Chap. 
IX, § 3.), specially in the foVm it is advocated by 
utilitarian writers. They, however, do not admit 
the moral quality to be original ; it is but derived 
from the expcrieitce of pleasure or pain. Mill, for 
example, writes, "The internal sanction of duty is a 
pain, more or less intense, attendant on a violation 
of duty. This feeling, when disinterested and con- 
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necting itself with the pure idea of duty, and not 
with some particular form of it, or with any of the 
merely accessory circumstances, is the essence of 
Conscience.” {Utilitarianism, pp. 41-44.) The view 
that conscience is emotional is, however, not sup- 
ported by the facts of consciousness. We do not 
blindly accept what is right or wrong : the right 
carries its own evidence with it: it does not merely 
influence us; it convinces us. 

(2) It thus appears that conscience is an in- 
tellectual faculty. It supplies us with the^aow — . 
ledge ofjnottJ- -principles which, when applied to 
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concrete cases, enable us to (list.iinjuish between 
right and wrong. This view is countenanced by the 
tacts oJ our moral life iind is (|uitc in keeping with 
the character of the hutnaii constitution in which 
reason is paramount or snprenu*. Obligation, res- 
ponsibility, and remorse, to be of any meaning, miust 
rest, not on blind feeling, but on clear knowledge. 
Hence great thinkers in all ages — such iis Plato, 
Aristotle, Kant, and Butler— have admitted con- 
science to be essentially intellectual. 

(3) Some writers contend that conscience par- 
takes of the character of both feeling and intelli- 
gence. This view is advocstted by Hume, Leslie 
>>tephen, Martineau, and others. It is no doubt 
true that moral sentiment usually Jiccompanics 
moral judgment ; but knowledge of morality, though 
Coloured by feeling, does not necessarily imply it. 
The emotional factor does not, properly speaking, 
beloug to the faculty which reveals the moral prin- 
ciples and thus coustitutes the psychological b^isis 
of moral distinctions. Coasciencc thus appears to be 
an intellectual or rational exercise of the mind, 
supplying it with a knowledge of the 8tandai*d of 
morality. 

Conscience Infallible. Conscience, as ex- 
plained above, is concerned with the discovery of the 
principles of morality ; and thus it is to be distin- 
guished from the discursive exercise of intelligence 
by which moral judgments are arrived at. {Vide 
Chap. Ill, §4i.) Conscience is intelligence intuitively 
revealing the moral principles. This intuitive exer- 
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cise of intelligence is not tbe same as the inferential 
process which enables us to find out the moral 
qualities of particular acts. If a moral judgment 
be incorrect, the error lies in the inferential process, 
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in the application of a moral principle and not in 
its apprehension. Some writers, no doubt, are in- 
clined to hold that conscience reveals the moral 
qualities of concrete acts. Trace of such a view is 
to be found even in Butler: '‘There is/’ he writes, 
a principle of reflection in men, by which they 
distinguish between, approve and disapprove their 
own actions. ..This principle in man, by which ho 
approves or disapproves his heart, temper and actions 
is Conscience.’* (Sermon 1.) This view, however, is not 
tenable, since men differ very much in their moral 
estimates, but their consciences cannot be said 
similarly to vary. Moral nature is essentially the* 
same in all : and conscience, as its organ, must thus 
be constant. Mill rightly observes, “ Our moral 
faculty, according to all those of its interpreters who 
are entitled to the name of thinkers, supplies us 
only with the general principles of moral judg- 
ments.” {Utilitarianifim^ p. 3.) 

It is apparent from the above remarks that con- 
science cannot err. An erring conscience/’ says 
Kant, “ is a chimera." {Meta,phy9ics of Ethice^ 
p. 217.) Conscience being intuitive in character, it 
always performs its function aright in properly dis- 
covering the moral principles. It follows from this 
that conscience cannot be educated and that it is 
supreme in authority. Every instinct in us is ap- 
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pointed to its osvn end ; and ovory i^rijan *>v f:\eulty 
has an innate aptitude for approhemiing facts suited 
* to it. The jurisdiction of an ov^an or faculty is 
thus limited to its own appro]>ri.ate materials; and 
within this sphere no other organ or faculty can 
claim to enlighten or educate it. As Martineau 
says, " Moral objects cannot be tasteil, seen, or heard : 
nor are sapid, visible, audible objects appreciated by 
the moral sense.'’ {TifpcM, II, p. 0.) And as it i.s 
not left to us to train the eyes to apprehend light. 
**or to train the ears to apprehend sound, so is it 
beyond our reach to train conscience to discover 
moral principles. An<l if conscience is infallible, it 
is also supreme : discovering the moral principles 
aright, it is always competent to guide our conduct. 
As Calderwood remarks, ‘‘That conscience intuitively 
recognizes moral law. that it is supn^me in its 
authority, an«l that it cannot be educated, are three 
propositions which hang or fall together.” {Moral 
Ph^o^ophy, p. 71.) 

' ^ § 5. Supremacy of Conscience. Bishop Butler 
has established beyond doubt the supremacy of con- 
science. “Had it might.” he writes, “as it has right, 
it would have absolutely governed the world.” Con- 
science 18 , DO donbt, supreme in as much as it 
regulates or guides all the other powers of the mind. 
“Conscience, what art thou ? thou tremendous power f 
Who dost inhabit us without our leave, 

And art within ourselves, another self, 

A master self, that loves to domineer, 

And treat the monarch frankly as the slave ”{Voung.) ^ 
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It is to be remembered, however, that the suprem- 
acy does not consist in any superior force or power, 
compelling the other operations or impulses of the 
mind to act in particular directions; the supremacy 
consists in the teaching function of conscience. It 
supplies us with the light by which we are to guide 
our life. This supremacy is derived from the supreme 
acy or ascendancy of the moral laws which are 
c<ategoiical and imperative in character. There is no 
supremacy in the very nature of conscience as a 


faculty, apart from the principles revealed by it. It 
does not frame the law, it merely discovers the law ; 
and thus its authority cannot be viewed as simply 
personal and subjective. Martineau rightly observes, 
‘If it be true that over a free and living person 
nothing short ofa free and living person can have 
higher authority, then is it certain that a 
‘subjective’ conscience is impossible. The faculty 
IS more than part and parcel of myself ; it is the 
communion of God’s life and guiding love enter- 
ing and abiding with an apprehensive capacity 
in myself There we encounter an ‘objective’ 
authority, without quitting our own centre of con-* 


sciousness ; an authority which at once sweeps into 
the widest generality without asking a question of 
our fellow-men ; for an excellence and sanctity which 
ife recognises and reports hae its seat in eternal 
reality, and is not contingent on our accidental 
apprehension : it holds its quality wherever found, 
and the revelation of its authority to one mind is 
valid for all.” (Types, II, p. 105.) Tiuis. tha-supcem^ 
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ncv or otoo!i:4cioncc ijs but uii jibbroviatecl 

tor the supriMOiVcy or authority of the 
moral principle's tli'^coveroil by it,— principles whica 
ai • II nv - valiil, since they ultimately rest on 
Divine N ituro and reveal llis authority. 

§ 6. Conscience, an Elementary Faculty. 
Conscience U thus an elementary ratiotial exercise 
concerned with the discovery of moral principles. 
Some writers, however, arc avei'SC to ail m it that con- 
science is simple. Some deny its existence al- 
together, while others treat it as an outgrowth of 
several factors. Bentham, for example, tells us that 
'‘Conscience is a thing of fictitious existence, supposed 
to occupy a seat in the mind.'* N ol. I, 

p. 137.) But to ignore is not to explain. Schopen- 
hauer declares that conscience is made up of — 
“one-fifth fear of man, onc-filth superstition, 
onc-fifth prejudice, one-fifth vanity, one-fifth 
custom/* But it may be remarked with Aristotle 
that such a mathematical calculation is not possible 
in mental and moral science. The absurdity of such 
analysis is virtually admitted by .Schopenhauer hiin- 
k s*elf when he mentions that many persons will be sur- 
prised at it. Utilitarian writers generally try to show 
that conscience is a product of development. Con- 
science/* according to Bain/* is an imitation within 
ourselves of the government without us.’* {Evioitons 
iind iri«, p.3l3) We shall see in Chapter XVII how 
the moral sentiment is explained as a growth out 
of egoistic, ego-ivl truistic and altruistic feelings asso- 
^ ciated with social enforcement. This developed moral 
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sentiment is the conscience of Bain and his followers. 
And Bain remarks, “When the young mind is able 
to take notice of the use and meaning of the pro- 
hibitions imposed upon it, and to approve of the end 
intended by them, a new motive is added, and the 
conscience is then a triple compound, and begirds 
the actions in question with a threefold fear.” 
{Emotioni^ and Willy p. 286.) Mill, too, identifies 
conscience with the conscientious feelings. The 
fallacy of such a procedure is patent enough : it is 
but an instance of proteron. The con- 

scientious feelings really presuppose conscience 
and do not give rise to it. An exercise first, and 
then its sonsibitity : sensibility may reveal but it 
does not constitute a faculty. 

A special difficulty is felt by utilitarian writers 
in accounting for the authority of conscience. They 
generally e.xplain it by reference to social enforce- 
ment. Bain, for example, mentions, “Utility alone 
is not the standard, but utility made compulsory". 
This explanation, however, is evidently unsatisfactory. 
Enforcement can never be arbitrary ; and even if it 
were so. we could never accept it as the moral 
standard which implies not merely command but 
conviction as well : to quote Bain’s own words, “There 
can be no such thing as a standard overriding the 
judgment of every separate intelligence." {Emotions 
and Willy p. 262.) And if, as Bain declares, the 
ground of enforcement i^not utility, it is moral worth: 
and thus conscience is assumed and nob evolved. 
Again, how is it that the 'imitation* extends its 
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requirements indefinitely, rtiming at nothing short 
of perfection, while the government itself — domestic, 
social, or politic^U — is satisfied with a definite inestsuro 
of requirement only i Similarly, Spencers account of 
the genesis of conscience as the outcome of ancestral 
experience, registering the coiulitions of being and 
well-being alike, is untenable. Heredity can never 
create a faculty, though it may weaken or strengthen 
a tendency already cxi‘«ting. “More sentient sus- 
ceptibility, filtered however fine, gives no moral con- 
sciousness.’* (!ilartineaa, IIi p- "fi ) Leslie Ste- 

phen, rising above the mechanical view of society, re- 
gards it as an organism andconsirlers its 'health as the 
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true ethical end. Deeming health and happiness as 
coincident, he defines conscience as “the utterance 
of the public spirit of the race, ordering us to fulfil 
the primary conditions of its welfare**; and he adds 
that “it acts not the less forcibly though we may 
not understand the source of its authority or the end 
at which it is aiming.'* {Sciener of Ethicfi, pp. 

Sol.’l It may be replied that if conscience “acts iie(to9Hity, 

' ^ * . ... II. h'lwuv^jr, •‘Ji\ 

forcibly,” without convincing ns, it is rather amalacJj „yveroxpUij 
than a guide. The truth is that a rudiment, whether 
conceived as health or happiness, existence or wlii|ih i>< soli 
vitality, or a coinbinntion of these, can never evolve ohuraotui*. 
Duty the unmoral cannot give rise to the moral. 

Association or Heredity cannot call into being a new 
elementary idea, any more than it can teach the eyes 
to hear, or the ears to see, or convert prudence into 
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Thus, properly speaking, Conscience or Moral 
Faculty is original, intuitive, and universal: it is 
Reason discovering the first principles of morality. 

f 7. Popular Use of ‘Conscience’. Popularly, 
however, Conscience stands for diverse experiences 
connected with its primar}* function. 

1. (a) As ordinarily attention is directed more 
to the concrete cases than to the abstract principles 
underlying them, 'Conscience' is often used in the 
sense of moral judgment. "Conscience", Sidgwick 
writes, “is the accepted piipnlar^term for the faculty 
of moral judgment, as applied to the acts and 
motives of the person judging : and we must com- 
monly think of the dictates of conscience as relating 
to particular actions.”. {M/^thodA of Eihic.A, p, 99.) 
Thus, an enlightened conscience is distinguished 
from an unenlightened, the Christian conscience from 
the Pagan, and an infallible from an erring con.science. 

{h) Connected with this usage we find ‘cons- 
cience' employed in the sense of individual or 
personal conviction, os against the social, in matters 
of right and wrong. Thus we exhort a person "to 
trust to his conscieoce" or to oppose current opinion 
"for conscience’ sake." 

2. ‘Conscience’ is sometimes used in the sense 
of the moral sentiments, as when we speak of an 
upbraiding conscience, a tender conscience, or a 
sensitive conscience. "Conscience,” as Whewell 
remarks, "is the reason, employed about questions of 
right and wrong, and accompanied with the senti- 
ments of approbation and condemnation, which, by 
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th(.» nature uf man. cling inextricably to his u|>pro- 
honsion of right and wrong* of Morotitu, 

Lect. VI);and these concomitant feelings are at 
times mistaken for conscience itself. 

3. Occasionally a mixed reference is involved 
in ‘conscience*, implying both judgment and senti- 
ment, as when we allude to an acute coosoience, a 
scrupulous conscience, or a hardened conscience. 
All those uses, however, illustrate the common 
tendency that we arc ordinarily disposed to 
contemplate the individual and the accidental, rather 
than the universal and the essential. It is the 
business of science to distinguish between them and 
thus to determine the central and true meaning of 
a term. The moral judgment and sentiment arc. 
no doubt, connected with the exercise of conscience : 
but they are only the accidental and phenomenal 
concomitants associated with its essence. 

§ 8. Conscience, Conscientiousness, and Over- 
conscientiousness. The word Von^cirnfiomn^ is 
closely connected with the popular use of the term 
•conscience’, (1) It implies, no doubt, a clear 
estimate of moral principles, free from bias or pre- 
judice : but (2) it indicates oftener a careful survey 
of circumstances to ascertain a oour. 9 e of duty. 

Moral life/ Seth remarks, “consists of pnrbicuiars, 
of 'situations^ of definite circumstances and individ- 
ual occasions ; and an iode terminate or vague 
morality is no morality at all.” (BtUical PriTtciplcs, 
p. 180.) Thus, an anxious and soruplous estimate 
of circumstances to decide a question of duty is 
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ordinarily taken to be a mark of conscientiousness. 
(3) ‘Conscientiousness’ further implies the habit of 
reflecting upon one’s own motives to determine the 
excellence of character. The dilferent senses in which 
the term has been used are well indicated by D’ Arcy. 
He wiites — “Conscientiousness ought to mean the 
habit of acting with due regard to conscience, so 
that the conscientious man would, in general, mean 
the good man. But this is not the meaning which 
the term usually bears. There is a certain amount 
of disagreement about the definition of conscientious- 
ness among ethical writers, arising from a variation 
in the common use of the word. In ordinary language, 
the conscientious man means sometimes simply 
the just, or righteous, man ; sometimes the man who 
is verv careful to be exact in his conduct ; sometimes 
the man who is painfully anxious in the examination 
of his motives. ... It seems best to use the word 
in the sense of the habit of care in the estimation of 
the circumstances of action.” (Short Study of Ethics, 
pp. 1.54-153. ^ 

It may be mentioned in this connection that 
the several forms of conscientiousness indicated above 
may outgrow their limits and give rise to morbid 
conditions which come undsr what is known as 
'Over-co'iuicicntioufsixcsc.’ As D’Aroy says, “Whay 
the healthily conscientious man would decide in a 
moment, the morbidly conscientious man may find 
too hard for decision.” Over-analysis and subtle 
examination may thus induce inaction and serve as 
an excuse for idleness or negligence. As already 
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explained in the last chapter, our judgments should 
neither be hasty nor tardy. Over-conscientiousness is 
no security fora virtuous life. “With so circumspect 
a step,” writes Mnrtincau, “it makes no way ;and 
though it never wanders, never Hies. For ever occupied 
in distinguishing, it aC(]iiircs the habit of fear instead 
of love, — nay, above all things, /our. Its 
maxims are maxims of avoidance, which shape them- 
selves into negatives, and guard every avenue with 
the Haining sword of prohibition, ‘ Thou shalt not T' 
(Typc% n, p. GO.) Far better do we find to be those 
who, not being influenced by such idle scrupulosity, 
are moved by sincerity of purpose and have earnest- 
ness and enthusiasm enough to give effect to it. 
“ With all their sins of omission and commission,’* 
says Green, “such men may be nearer the ideal of 
virtue than others, who pride themselves on con- 
formity to a standard of virtue (which cannot be the 
highest, or they would not credit themselves with 
conforming to it), and who so hug their reputation 
with themselves for acting conscientiously that in 
difficult situations they will not act at all/' (Fro- 
ler/omma to Ethics, p. 323.) Thus, the truly conscien- 
tious man is really a good man. His life is fruitful 
and not barren ; it is a career of honest activity and 
not of subtle analysis. His moral nature is at once 
exalted and in touch with the common affairs of life. 
It might be said of such a person what Wordsworth 
said of Milton : 


But tbe truly 
couRCientioud 
person ie 
honest <vti(l 
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the common 
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“ Thy soul was like a star and dwelt apart ; 

*»• ... ••• ••• 

So didst thou tmvel on life's common way, 

In cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay." 

{Sonnet to Milton,} 

§ 9. Conscience and Consciousness. Let us « 
conclude this chapter with a brief reference to the 
relation of ‘ Conscience * to ‘ Consciousness,* both of 
which terms are derived from the same root. 
Consciousness, being a general condition of our mental > 
life, covers all psychoses and thus includes conscience ^ 
or moral experience. But the term 'consciousness* 
has been used fl) now in a wide sense and (2) now 

* 

in a limited sense. j 

1. In a wide sense it stands, as just mentioned, | 
for the entire mental life known to us ; conscience 

is, therefore, but a branch of it, being equivalent to 
moral consciousness. The different faculties of the 
mind are but different modes of conscious life, which 
appropriate to themselves different names— such as 
Intellect, Feeling, Imagination, Conscience — for con- 
venience of reference. “^The ground for the division 
of mental faculties lies in the special nature of the 
psychical activities.** (Jungmann.) Vide Chap. Ill, §4. 

2. In a limited sense, consciousness is the 
cognitive energy of the mind as it is primarily and 
prominently illustrated in our knowledge of the 
external world, that is, in perception. Thus viewed, 

' Conscience * and ‘ Conciousness,* though analogous, 
are distinct : the one is concerned with the principles 
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action : and the other, with the principles of 
<>t knowledge : the exercise of the one has reference 
to human relations and opportunities for action ; 
and the exercise of the other, to outward objects 
and circumstances determining cognition. Mnirhead 
observes. “ Conscience is onlv another side of con- 
sciousness. It is in the field of practice what 
consciousness is in the field of knowledge. This 
tundamental identity is already indicated in the 
words themselves. Consciousness (cotu»c/Ve) is the sense 
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we have of ourselves, as realised in the mode of 
activity we call knowledge ; conscience (also cause ii'c) 
is the sense we have of ourselves as realised in 
orndnet. ' (Elements of Ethics, pp. 238-239.) 

Even thus viewed, there is a parallelism in their 
tuiiction and development : (a) As without the 
interpreting power of conscience, moral relations are 
unmeaning, so without the interpreting and con- 
structive power of consciousness, the external 
world is but a chaos devoid of meaning. (6) As 
in the one case, the principles of morality 
determine the limits of moral construction, so the 
principles of knowledge determine the possi- 
bilities of cognition in the other, (c) As the 
one reveals the antithesis of self and not-sclf in the 
lortn of the ego and God, the other reveals the same 
antithesis in the form of the ego and Nature. As 
Martineau says, ‘Tn order to reach a real ground of 
obligation. ... it is necessary that onv psychology 
should be dualistic in its results, recognising, as in 
its doctrine of perception, so in its doctrine of 
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conscience, both a Self and an other than Self In 
perception, it is Self a'nd Nature : in morals, it is 
Self and God, that stand face to face, in the subjec- 
tive and objective antithesis/’ (Types, II, p. 5.) (d) As, 
finally, moral progress implies better insight into 
the conditions of moral life and increased subordina- 
tion of the requirements of circumstances to the 
demands of moral nature, so progress in knowledge 
implies better insight into the conditions of know- 
ledge and adequate interpretation of facts on more 
rational grounds. These similarities in the exercise 
of the moral and perceptive faculties reveal but 
their common basis : they arc merely diverse 
exercises of the same Reason revealing the conditions 
of our life — moral and intellectual. 'Conscience’ and 
'Consciousness* arc cognate terms because they 
indicate branches of a common stock or nature. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Perplexity of Conscience. 

§ 1. Problem of the Chapter. Certain diffi- 
culties arise from the above theory of conscience. 
If, for example, conscience intuitively discovers 
moral principles, how is it that men often differ 
in their opinion of the moral quality of an act ? 
Not only do wc find differences as to the moral 
worth of a particular act, but we find at times a 
wavering between tsvo courses of action which seem 
to be equally eligible. How can there be ‘a conflict 
of duties’ at all, if they rest alike on the unimpeach- 
able authority of conscience ? Are we to conclude 
that the moral principles, which constitute the basis 
of moral distinctions, are themselves contradictory ? 
Such a supposition is scarcely possible, since they are 
hut different expressions of moral excellence, and 
they are all equally imperative. And, even if such a 
confiict were possible, which of the conflicting 
principles are we to follow ? Again, if, as we have 
seen, conscience cannot be educated, is there no 
room for moral training ? And, if there can be no 
culture, how is progress possible in the moral sphere ? 
Furthermore, if there be moral progress, is there no 
fixed and absolute standard in morals ? Such prob- 
lems may naturally disturb our faith in the above 
theory of conscience ; and a satisfactory solution of 
them is necessary to its acceptance. Such difl^- 
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cutties may incline one to think that the preceding 
account of conscience is defective. We have seen 
that popularly the term conscience is used in a very 
loose and wide sense, so as to cover all moral expe- 
riences whatever; and thus the expression ‘perplexity 
of conscience* has come to mean any practical difh- 
culty in the moral sphere. And it is incumbent 
upon every student of Ethics to reconcile such 
difficulties with his view of the moral faculty. Let 
us, therefore, notice hero some of these difficulties, 
as well as the objections brought against the above 
theory of conscience, with a view to establish it on a 
firmer basis. 

§ 2. Conflict of Duties. The so-called ^moral 
conflict' or ‘conflict of duties' suggests that one may 
be pulled as it were in opposite directions by the 
rival claims of hostile impulses. Such situations, 
however, arise, not from the conflicting declarations 
of conscience, but from confusion due to cir- 
cumstances or inclinations. As Green observes, 
“Ihere is no such thing really as a conflict of 
duties. A man's duty under any particular set 
of circumstances is always one, though the con- 
ditions of the case may be so complicated and 
obscure as to make it difficult to decide what the 
duty really is.'* {ProlegoiTiena to Ethics, p. 365.) 
If, for lack of discrimination, we fail to readily 
decide a case, it reveals but a dull intelligence and 
not a faulty conscience, which always discovers 
moral principles aright. Of course, at times we may 
be in doubt as to the appropriate moral principle 
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applicable to a particular case. But such doubt is 
due to either (i) the inHueuce of inclination, or (ii) 
the failure on the part of intolHgencc to properly 
estimate a situation or to grasp the spirit and scope 
of a moral lasv. Let us consider these two sources 
of hesitation one by one. 

(i) The most fruitful source of casuistry is the ^i)Bmsiaihe 
influence of inclination. '^Appetite", says Aristotle, 

“can lead to a minor premiss being applied to one 
rather than another of two major premisses exist- 
ing in the mind.” (Nic. Eth. VII, ii, 2.) When, 
for example, a strong desire carries an individ- 
ual against even an obvious duty, he generally 
brings forward reasons to support his inclination, 

^nd may exclaim — 

“I do perceive here a divided duty/* (Othello,) 

A judge moved by compassion, a parent led by 
affection, or an enemy swayed by malice, may thus 
waver between courses of action which sober reflec- 
tion shows not to be equally eligible. Thus it is 
that in common life, or in diplomacy, acts or sayings, 
which, coolly judged, make one ashamed, are regarded 
as plausible enough. Persons sometimes give eva- 
sive or ambiguous answers which are worse than lies, 
since they involve falsehood, cunning, and deceit at 
the same time.* Expressions are to be judged, not 

* **Lying aAsumes many forms — snob as diplomacy, expediency, 
and moral reservation ; and, under one guise or another, it is 
found more or less pervading all classes of society. Sometimes it 
assumes tl»o form of equivocation or moral dodging— twisting 
and so stating the things said as to convey a false impression — a 
kind of lying which a Frenchman once described as ‘walking 
round about the truth.” (Smiles’ CAamc^cr, p. 307.) 
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by any secret construction which one using them 
may put upon them, but by the sense in which be 
intends they should be taken by others. Similarly 
one, not disposed to help or punish another, may 
question the validity of sueh an act. Personal bias 
is thus a fruitful source of casuistical judgments; 
and here we find the value of Adam Smith's 
moral standard — the Sympathy of an Impartial 
Spectator. 

(ii) On many occasions, however, an individual 
may fail to grasp the precise character of a situation 
or the true spirit and scope of moral principles, and 
thus may hesitate to decide between two courses of 
action. When, for example, a robber or a mad man 
seeks information as to the whereabouts of an 
individual in order to kill him, are we to speak 
truth ? Here apparently there is a conflict of Bene- 
volence, Veracity, and Self-regard ; and which of 
them should we adopt as our guide ? We find on the 
one side the transcendent estimate of veracity as a 
virtue by Kant, who regaids lie as an abandon- 
ment or, as it were, annihilation of the dignity of 
man’’; while Mill remarks— “That even this rule, 
sacred as it is, admits of possible exceptions, is 
acknowledged by all moralists; the chief of which is 
when the withholding of some fact (as of informa- 
tion from a malefactor, or of bad news from a person 
dangerously ill) would preserve some one (especially 
a person other than oneself) from great and un- 
merited evil, and when the withholding can only 
be effected by denial." {Utilitaria/nism, pp. 33-34.) 
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Dr. Martincuu supports the latter view on the 
ground that such persons, being really outside the 
social organism, can never claim the benefit of the 
common understanding implied in speech, which is 
that what is affirmed is thought. According to him, 
veracity rests on (a) this postulate of speech, and 
(6) reverence for the real order of things. ** Besides 
the agreement between thoughts and words/’ he 
writes, “ there is the agreement between thoughts 
and things/' And both these grounds justify, ac- 
cording to him, falsehood to such men. He remarks, 
“On the area of every human society, and mixed 
with its throngs, there are always some who are 
thus in it, but not of it, who are there, not to serve 
it, but to prey upon it, to use its order for the im- 
punity of disorder, and wrest its rights into oppor- 
tunities of wrong. Assassins, robbers, enemies with 
arms in their hands, madmen, are beyond the pale ; 
and the same principle applies to those who try to 
turn the postulate of speech to the defeat of its own 
ends, and through its fidelity compel it to play the 

traitor If, beneath a mask which I detect, 1 see 

the features of a 'false brother', and know that he 
seeks access to the truth in order to desecrate it, 
and that the more I give him command of the right 
relations with things, so much the more will he 
plunge into the wrong ones, then I am not disloyal 
to the real order of aSairs in the world if I keep it 
> from him, even by telling him something else : on 
the contrary, I uphold the inmost spirit of that 
order, by preventing its being turned into an ac- 
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complice of crime ; and I should be a traitor to it, 
if I delivered its loaded arms into a villain s hands. 

Whoever has no care for reality except as a 

fulcrum in action against its law, is at enmity with 
nature no less than with man j and her secrets are 
not for him. Reverence itself, therefore, seems to 
authorise concealment of fact from such as he.’' 
(TypeSy Vol. 11, 261-3.) Sidgwick similarly remarks, 

' Just as each man is thought to have a natural 
right to personal security generally, but not if he is 
himself attempting to injure others in life and prop- 
erty : so if we may even kill in defence of our- 
selves and others, it seems strange if we may not 
lie, if lying will defend us better against a palpable 
invasion of our rights : and Common Sense does not 
seem to prohibit this decisively." (Methods, p. 315.) 
Paulsen, likewise, refers to the ^Lie of Necessity.’ 
(See his System of Etkics, pp. G7 2-681.) He thinks 
that the rigorism of moralists is “perhaps influenced 
by the curious notion that the stricter their systems, 

the better it will be for the morality of mankind 

As though men always first referred to a handbook 
of morals before opening their mouths T (P. 681.) 
We may say, happily it is not so, for then they might 
have been led astray. 

The above argument rests on the assumption 
that an individual, whose impiety leads him to go 
against his moral nature, is to be treated for the 
time being as an alien in the moral commonwealth ; 
and hence its privileges cannot be extended to him. 
Thus a person who wants to make a wrong use of an 
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informntion cannot, it is urged, claim it on moral 
grounds. But it may be replied that if the moral 
quality of one’s action be thus made to depend on 
the use which may be made of it by another, then 
the moral quality would be the most precarious 
thing in the universe. Again, if an individual be 
excluded from the moral commonwealth on the 
ground ot some moral transgression, then few would 
ultimately be left to constitute it. 

X 7 ^ 

Virtuous and vicious every man must be, 

Feu- in th* extreme, but all in the degree/* (Pope.) 
^0 man is perfect; and, if human nature is 
imperfect, how can it properly be a part of the 
moral commonwealth at all ? Further, a robber 
or an enemy may, according to this view, be treated 
218 ao alien by those whose interests suffer by his 
conduct, bub nob necessarily by those whose 
interests are promoted or not affected by it. If. 
as Martineau remarks, “ enemies with arms in their 
hands be outside the moral pale, then was 
Regulus wrong in keeping his word by returning 
to Carthage, and was Crepio justi&ed ( 1 ) in insti- 
gating the followers of Viriathus to murder 
their chief and then ( 2 ) in not paying them 
his promised reward ? Was Socrates wrong in 
refusing to escape from prison when a scheme for 
his escape was matured by Crito, and was Crito right 
in bribing the jailor to mature such a scheme? 
However much we may feel for the lots of men like 
Regulus and Socrates, our moral sympathies are 
never with what is evil. In fact, we feel for such 
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individuals because of their moral elevation ; and, 
had they acted otherwise, they would have forfeited ’ 
not only our regard, but also our sympathy. Because • 
a person is disposed to rob or kill, are we to deceive 
him with falsehood ? Then, when a person wants 
to deceive us, we may as well be justified in killing 
or deceiving him. The maxim of conduct thus 
becomes ‘ tooth for tooth and eye for eye.* Are we 
justified in employing moral evil to ward it oflf ? Such ; 
a procedure is condemned by our moral nature ; and 
utility cannot justify it. 

Again, so far as the effects of action are concerned, 
they arc generally of a mixed character. If your 
veracity leads to the loss of a life, your conduct ‘ 
supplies an ideal which blesses humanity with peace, j 
good-will, and happiness. If utility be taken as the 
test, how can we be sure that the injurious effect of 
falsehood does not outweigh its possible good result ? 

A life may be saved ; but even this life is liable to 
be rendered less pure by the baneful influence of a 
bad example ; and the possible injury to society is 
great indeed. Does not your falsehood rather prove 
your pusillanimity, since, to save your whole skin, 
you avoid the more honest, but perhaps the more 
difficult, way of serving the object of your solicitude ? 

The question,'* as Green remarks, “ is not really 
between the value of either of you and the value of 
a rule, but between the importance to be attached 
on the one band to your pain or deliverance from 
pain, and that to be attached on the other to the 
moral life of society which every lie must injure, and 
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to the integrity of your character as a person self- 
suborJinated to the reijuirements of social good." 
{Prolegomena. Uo.) If a robber or a reprobate 
be allowed to have his way, the immediate injurious 
efiect of his action is more than out-balanced by the 
moral awakening which follows. Even the material 
eftecta, considered in their entirety, are often ulti- 
mately beneScial, as is apparent from instances like 
those of Virginia and Lucretia. Thus, it is wrong 
to use speech contrary to its o^s^n end ; and falsehood 
can not be defended either on utilitarian or on 
intuitional grounds. •' The free man.” says Spinoza, 
never acts with evil artifice, but always in good 
®it . Indeed veracity alone is consistent with 
genmne freedom ; mendacity is but bondage. Kant 
rightly characterizes falsehood as, "by its mere form, 
a crime of man against his own person, and a base- 
ness which must make a man despicable in his own 
e^s. Truth is sincerity. As Mahammed says, 
Speak truth to your own heart.” (Ameer Ali’s 
Spirit of lalam, p. 173.) 

It may be mentioned in this connection that no 
■inoral right can rest on an immoral basis. One. who 
does not mean to respect the moral order, cannot 
consistently claim the fulfilment of- duties towards 
himself. It is on this ground, I think, that an 
immoral injunction ceases to be an injunction 
altogether. When, for example, an elder or superior 
requires the performance of a wrong action, such 
requirement itself ia immoral and so void. It is void 
for two reasons : (a) As the title of a superior or an 
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elder to respect, rests ultimately on moral principles, 
he forfeits this title whenever he ignores them; and 
thus a guardian or a master loses his position, for the 
time being, when he requires his ward or servant 
to do something wrong. Moral superiority declines 
as immorality grows. (6) The particular command 
being immoral becomes morally nugatory ; ond an 
individual acting according to it takes upon himself 
the responsibility for its performance. As Aristotle 
says, “ Frieiids and truth being equall)' dear, we are 
bound to prefer the truth.** 

It is to be remembered, however, that the above 
instance does not constitute an exception to Piety. 
It docs not come under it at all. Questions of duty 
are always to be decided by reference to concrete 
circumstances ; and the circumstances in the above 
case do not warrant obedience to authority. There 
is no conflict of principles at all, such as veracity, 
and benevolence, piety and reverence, or affection 
and justice ; a case requires but the application of 
one principle. Thus, Mills remark that Intuitionism 
is unable to decide between conflicting moral laws is 
wide of the mark. He writes, “In other systems, 
the moral laws all claiming independent authority, 
there is no common umpire entitled to interfere 
between them.** {Utilitarianism, p. 38.) If there 
is no conflict, no umpire is needed. It is a mistake 
to suppose that the moral principles, because distinct 
and supreme, conflict with one other. They severally 
express different aspects of moral excellence which, 
harmoniously blended, constitute the ideal of 
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character. Every moral law is supremo withiu it.s 
own sphere ; and such supremacy never leads it to 

extend its authority to the Juristliction of anotiie.', 
Iheir spheres are distinct and complementarv. And 
d ever any confusion arise ,rs to which of the laws is 
i‘ppl»cahle to a particular case, it is due to Under- 
standing and not to Conscience. Faulty di.scrimina- 
t^on of circumstances can no more be referred to 
Conscience than colour-blindness, to Hearing. Cnlder- 
wood very appropriately remarks, “If perplexity 
arise as to the time when or the case where a 

principle of morality should have application, while 

'»ther principles are unapplied, this perplexity affect.* 
neither the validity nor the authority of any 
piincipie , it involves a cjuestion of present duty. If 
It be clear that present duty requires attention to 
•the claims of justice, it does not on this account 
oliow that the agent is thereby liberated from the 

law of benevolence, or entitled meanwhile to violate 

any other law, or regard it as shorn of its authority.” 
i^foral Philosophy, pp. (Jl_f52.) It is the casuistic- 
a spirit which often leads an individual to suspect 
a conflict of principles or exceptions to thorn and to 
devise rules for solving imaginary difficulties. ( VirJp 
Chap. XIV, § 9 , foot note.) The rules of casuistry, 
ow ever, generally fail to relieve the mind; they 
lathei tend to draw it into deeper mire. Being 
abstract, they lose sight of the concrete peculiarities 
of a ease and foster self-deception which construes a 
transgression as an exception. “Fixed boundaries,” 
as Paulsen observes, “do not exist in morals. The 
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law draws hard and fast, and therefore arbitrary, 
lines, while morality has everywhere to do with 
gradual transitions. The particular case must neces- 
sarily be decided by the individiiaVs own insight and 
conscience, and with a view to the concrete condi- 
tions. Morality cannot give him a scheme which 
shall enable him to settle the matter with mechani- 
cal certainty, It can merely indicate the general 
points of view from which the decision is to be 
rendered.” {System of JithieSy Thilly s Translation, 
p. <>78.) 

The two cases (i) and (ii), mentioned above, 
though theoretically distinct, may not be practically 
isolated. We have already seen (Vide Chap. VI) to 
what extent passions and inclinations warp our judg- 
ments ; and many a confusion in morals might be 
avoided but for this baneful influence. 

Where interest fortifles an argument. 

Weak reason serves to gain the will’s assent; 

For souls already warped, receive an easy bent.” 

^Dryden) 

Even a Judhisthir, an Aristides or a Manlius 
Torquatus may waver when swayed by a strong 
desire. Hence we can well understand the respon- 
sibility, which every one is under, in arriving at a 
correct solution of a moral problem. When an 
advocate pleads a cause which he believes to be false* 

* It <Atk hardly be said that the advocate merely rtporU ^e 
aifirmatlone of othcra : siooe th« whole force of hie pleadiug 
depends upon his adopting them and working them up mto a 
view of the case which, for the time at least, he appears to hold. 
^Sidgwiok, Methods of Ethics, p. 316, foot note* 
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or when a subordinate execuws an immoral order wo 
can very well detect the suborning inHuence of gain. 
And it greed or attection may at times induce undue 
compliance, vanity or ptission may on other occasions 
lead to insubordination or wanton disregard of the 
claims of propriety. Cimsequently, in the moral 
sphere, we should be scrupulous enough, though not 
over-scrupulous. “The good,” D’Arcy writes, **is to be 
found in the case itself, and the first business of. the 
perplexed mind is to know as simply as possible 
what the case is. The mere efibrt to determine this, 
as simply and in as conscientious a manner as pos- 
sible, is of itself often sufficient to solve the problem.” 
{EthicH, p. 217.) Xo dotibt, honest conviction may 
lead one to take one view of a situation, while it 
i»^ay leari another to hold a difl'erent view. From 
this we are not to conclude that there is no fi.vcd 
moral quality of an act. What we call a moral act 
IS not the overt action, nor its result, but the inwaixl 
decision ; and the value of this decision in any case 
depends on the character of the motive chosen. 
When, therefore, this motive varies, the moral act, 
though outwardly the same, varies also ; and its 
moral estimate must necessarily var}’. Casuistry, 
the hand-maid of perverse inclination, derives its 
force mainly from (a) the confusion of outward 
action with inward decision, and (b) the tendency to 
judge others, not from their stand -point, but from 
our own. Personality is the central element in 
morality. ‘‘It is noteworthy,” says D'Arcy, ‘'how 
large is the personal factor io every case of 
12 
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perplexity. Where no clear rule applies, it is almost 
impossible for another to judge correctly concerning 
the morality of the decision which the perplexed 
person may make ; for its morality depends on the 
actual amount of his knowledge, the clearness of his 
natural powers of insight, the amount of knowledge 
which he ought to possess, and the relations which 
the circumstances bear to the rest of his life. And 
who could penetrate these recesses (Ibid., p. 219.) 

The above remarks indicate merely the main 
lines along which a satisfactory solution of moral 
problems may be sought. To attempt even an 
enumeration of the numerous problems, which 
casuistry may start, would be absurd, since oppor- 
tunities and inclinations are various and their com- 
binations are practically inBnite. Let us, therefore, 
conclude this topic with a brief reference to another 
(o> instance of apparent conflict, viz., that between 

Humility or Humility or Politeness and Veracity. Is it consistent 
Verftdt>r*^ veracity to adopt modest or polite expressions ? 

When, for example, in acknowledging a compliment 
or praise, a person mentions that he does not deserve 
it or that it is due merely to the goodness of others, 
does he transgress the rule of veracity ? How 
should he act in such cases ? The reasons set forth 
above suggest an answer, (a) In using a modest 
or polite expression, we do not intend to deceive 
others. Not only is there no such intention on our 
part, but (6) others expect such expressions from 
us, taking them at their proper value. Thus 
modesty or politeness does not imply any violation 
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of good fvith or mutual understanding, “'rhe cus- 
tomary politeness”, as Paulsen remarks, “is the oi) 
which prevents, so far as possihlo, the creaking and 
pulling of the machine.” {Sj/atem of Efhics, p. (WO.) 
It should not, however, be inferred from this that it is 
always right to act up to the expectations af others ; 
for, in Ro doing, many a time we go astray. In 
this case, however, the expectation is based, not on 
unreason and interest, but on reason and good-will. 
kc ) As already remarked, there is greater risk to 
our moral nature from the self- regarding propensities ; 
hence any step which tends to curb prido or vanity 
itself a moral gain, (d) Moreover, the imper- 
fections and limitations of uur faculrios should 
always throw serious doubt on the real presence of 
^ny merit or excellence which may, through kindness, 
ho attributed to us. Thus is it that great mind.s, 
conscious of their littleness. have always given 
Humility a high place in the list of virtues. 

Polite expressions, likewise, are not intended to de- 
ceive others. “Courtesy,” ns Carlyle observes, “is not a 
falsehood or grimace ; it need not be such.” 
find HeroAV oTBhip.') Polite expressions, no doubt, 
do not always bear the same meaning, and sometimes 
they undergo a gradual process of change or per- 
version of their signification ; but, in polite society, 
cm rent expressions have generally acquired a fixed 
connotation. “When a man declares that he ‘has groat 
pleasure in accepting' a vexatious invitation, or is ‘the 
obedient servant’ of one whom he regards as an inferior, 
he uses phrases which were probably once deceptive. 
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If they are so no longer, Common Sense condemns 
as over- scrupulous the refusal to use them where it 
is customary to do so. But Common Sense seems 
doubtful and perplexed where the process of degrada- 
tion is incomplete, and there are still persons who 
may be deceived : as in the use of the reply that one 
is 'not at home* to an inconvenient visitor from the 
country/' (Sidgwick, Methodn of Ethics, pp, 314-315.) 
Sincerity of purpose and a pure regard for good 
are the only moans of solving moral difficulties. If, 
therefore, a gentleman, receiving an official com- 
munication from Government, imagines that the 
Chief Secretary is really his most faithful subor- 
dinate, then he alone is responsible for his ignorance 
or obtuseneas. “I have seen,” says Burke, "very 
assuming letters, signed, 'Your most obedient, hum- 
ble servant.* Kings and nations were trampled 

upon by the foot of one calling himself 'the Servant 
of Servants* ; and mandates for deposing sovereigns 
were sealed with the signet of ‘the Fisherman.*’* 
{Rcjieciioni on the French Revolution.) 

Thus casuistry does not invalidate a moral 
principle ; nor does it indicate a conflict among such 
principles. It reveals only our inability to readily 
apply a law to a particular case. 

§ 3 Diversity of Moral Judgrments- Diversity 
of opinion in morals seems to be inconsistent with 
the admission of universal, necessary, and self-evident 
principles intuitively discovered by conscience. If 
the principles are the same and the act judged is 
the same, why should its moral estimate vary ? 
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Again, if divei'^jity is a fact, how should an individ- 
ual act ? An individual is apparently placed be- 
tween the horns of a dilemma, when he is c illed 
upon to decide between conflicting views, Is there 
not a conflict of duties in such a case ? This question 
may be considered either from (i) the standpoint 
of the agent himself or from (ii) the standpoint 
of an outward observer. Lot us consider first (i ) the 
subjective estimate and then {it) the objective. 

{i) The subjective estimate depends on the 
attitude of the agent ; and he can seldom be in 
doubt as to the moral quality of his own action. 
Bvery one is conscious within himscif whether he 
follows his conscience or a hostile inclination, though 
he may try to conceal the fact from others. Thus, 
so far as the agent is concerned, there is generally 
no room for variation in estimate. Two possible 
instances may, however, be supposed : (1) 'vhen 

there is doubt as to present duty : and (2) when, 
having performed an action, we alter our moral 
judgment. As the first case (1) has already been 
coTisidered under 'Conflict of Duties, we have to 
consider only the other. (2) When, subsequent to the 
performance of an act, its moral estimate varies, the 
variation may bo due to either (a) confusion or (6) 
the disturbing infiuence of inclination. The one (a) 
is illustrated when we confound the circumstances 
sub.sequent to performance with those which wore 
present when the act was performed. Thus, one may 
feel remorse in finding an individual drowned, whom 
he tried to rescue, but who died in the struggle. 
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Such a confusion sometimes staggers even the best 
men, who, observing the dreadful and unforeseen con- 
sequences of an act, may be led to repent for it. 
A careful examination, however, reveals tbe error and 
convinces one that the moral quality of an act, as 
determined by sincerity of purpose, is the same 
throughout. The other case (b) is illustrated in 
perverse moral judgments already considered. (Vid<> 
Chap. VI, § 6.) And such jndguients do nob prove 
that there really is any honest doubt ixs to the moral 
quality of an act ; they do but illustrate the common 
practice that we are disposed to hide our shame not 
only from others, but also from ourselves. All these 
cases go, therefore, to show that an agent ordinarily 
knows aright the moral qualities of his acts ; and 
there can scarcely be any room for reasonable doubt 
in him. {Vide., Chap. IX, § 27.) 

(ii) The objective estimate of moral worth may, 
no doubt, iii many cases vary ; and the ground of 
such variation is twofold 

(1) External observation can reach only the 
overt act which may conceal from view the inward 
impulse of which it is the expression. And, as 
moral judgments are formed by reference to motives, 
and not outward acts {Vide Chap. IV § 2), such 
judgments must necessarily vary with a variation in 
the motives inferred. When, for example, we observe 
a person beating another or struggling with him, 
we form one estimate if we think the motive to be 
malice, and quite another, if tbe motive be correc- 
tion. When we take into consideration the idiosyn- 
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enisles of the observer and the observed as well as 
the tendencies to misconstrue ami dissemble, unfor- 
tunately so common in civilized societies, we wonder 
why men agree so much, and not why they difler, 
in their moral valuation. 

(2) The difficulty of judging aright another s 
action increases when we try to discover, not merely 
the motive according to which the act has been 
performed, but also the impulse which has been 
rejected. We have already seen (Chap. IV) that a 
moral act must be the outcome of a conflict of im- 
pulses ; and an art is right or wrong, according as 
the lower or the higher motive is rejected. Thrift, 
for instance, is good as compared with lavish expen- 
diture, but not so when compared with genninebeiievo- 
lence. Now, as this rejected motive seldom finds any 
expression in conduct, it is always uncertain to infer 
it from the act performed. Thus, to interpret aright 
the moral quality of another's action, is doubly 
uncertain. The saving propensity, for example, 
may be construed by one observer as niggardliness, 
and by another os economy ; and even, in the latter 
case, judgment would vary according as it is supposed 
to be the outcome of a conflict with waste or with 
benevolence. When to these possibilities of error 
we add the influence of the feelings and passions, in 
the shape of affection, malice, vanity, etc., we can 
well understand why men differ so much in their 
moral estimates of the conduct of others. 

Thus the diversity of moral judgments is due, 
nob to the recognition of discordant morol principles. 
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but to the diverse applications of the same principle 
or (what comes to the same thing) the application of 
different principles. A correct application yields 
one judgment, while an incorrect application, quite 
another. As Bradley remarks, “ DifiFerent people in 
the same society ma 3 \judge points differently, and 
we sometimes know why. It is because A is struck 
by one aspect of the case, B by another ^ and one 
principle is (not before, but) in A*s mind when he 
judges, and another in B’s. Each has subsumed, but | 
under a different head : the one perhaps Justice, the ^ 
other gi-atitude.’’ {Ethical Studies, p. 177.) Of 
coui-se, so far as the real moral worth of an act is ; 
concerned, it must be either right or wrong ; but the I 
estimate may vary : an act which is really right may 
be judged as wrong, and an act which is really 
wrong may be judged as right. 

And the ultimate explanation of conflicting 
estimates, subjective or objective, is to be found in 
the wrong use of (i) intelligence, (ii) feeling, and ; 
(iii) the active impulses and will. 

(i) The intellectual conditions of diversity have 
just been indicated. They are due to confusion, and 
often lead to erroneous judgments. When, forex- 
ample, a cheat or a pick-pocket boasts of his dexterity, 
his attention is directed to his intellectual supe- 
riority ; and be confounds intellectual with moral 
excellence. But no sooner is his attention drawn to 
the moral quality of his act than he becomes 
ashamed of it. The same fact is illustrated in the law 
of theft in ancient Sparta or in modern diplomacy. 
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(ii) Feelings also tVeijnently bias our judgiuents. 
The partiality of love is well symbolized in the 
blindness of Cupid. Sympathy and antipathy, the 
moral and religious sentiments, resentment and 
malice, often pervert our judgments. That many 
a wrong action is excused because supported bv 
prevalent religious and moral sentiments is ordinarily 
illustrated in religious sacrifices and inmioral cus- 
toms. Thus, the contention of the Rationalists like 
Descartes, Spinoza, and Leibniz that the emotions de- 
base the will by obscuring clear knowledge is not 
altogether gnmndU»ss. 

(iii) Impulses, too. biiis our judgments: our de- 
sires and aversions often le^rd ns to act wrongly and 
to practise seif-docepiion ; and thus they lent! sup- 
port to wrong customs based on feeling. That the 
hydra- headed passions blind ns to our faults is illus- 
trated in matky evil practices tolerated by individuals 
and communities ; for exatnple, the Vendetta in Cor- 
sica, the cattle lifting in Kaffiuria, robbing the Low- 
lander in the Highlands, and the Thugeo in Indi;i. 
What we are strongly inclined to do, we generally try 
to justify. When inclination is strong, excuses are 
not wanting. Thus. Will sometimes becomes a party 
to erroneous judgments. Often, to avoid the pangs 
of Conscience, men practise self-sophistication and 
thus form perverse Judgments which, as explained 
above (Ch. VI), are moral acts in disguise. And 
often do the intellectual, emotional, and active 
elements combine to support a wrong. 
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It is a noteworthy fact that these elements general- 
ly exert their perverting influence on (1) wrong acts, 
and (2) egoistic impulses. And the reasons are 
obvious. (1) As 

“Virtue abhors to wear a borrow’d face/’ 
vice is usually painted in bright colours. Diversity of 
opinion is connected more with the excuse of what 
is wrong than with the condemnation of what is right. 
As wrong actions torment the mind with the con- 
sciousness of guilt, attempts arc often made to gloss 
them over ; but uo such artifice is needed in the 
case of a right action which stands on its own merits. 
’.Men,” says Calderwood, ‘^excuse deceit, without 
condemning integrity ; they take advantage of others, 
without condemning honesty ; they applaud cruel 
vengeance, but still admire benevolence. There is 
thus a want of consistency in the excuses presented 
for falsehood, dishonesty, or vengeance, since all of 
them present a plea for a temporary exception from 
an admitted general rule of conduct. That this is 
so becomes evident when we find that those freely 
advancing these excuses still hold themselves to be 
wronged when they liave been deceived, or when 
their property has been appropriated by others.”* 
(Moral Philosophy, p. 75.) (2) Again, as self- 
regarding impulses are generally the causes of 
digression, they usually set the mental faculties 
to work, to gloss it over : they thus lead us 

* *' Theft in Greeolaod ib almoBt onkaowu ; but the wild 
Eskimo make very free with BtrADgera’ gooda — though it must 
be allowed that the value they attach to the artiolea stolen is 
some excuse for the thieves."' Encyclopedia Britannica, VIII, 
p. 545. 
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§ V 


astray and also warp our judgments. What one 
ooodetnns in another, he may excuse in himself. 
Thus, though the moral principles are the same in all, 
yet their significance and application may vary with 
age, temperament, inclination, education, and ex- 
perience ; ivnd so an act which is regarded as right by 
one individual may be viewed as wrong by another. 
Epictetus observes, ‘^The same general principles are 

common to all men Where, then, arises the 

dispute ? In adapting these principles to particular 
cases/' 


§ 4, Moral Training. Moral training also seems 
to be inconsistent with the Intuitional Theory of 
Morals. If conscience be intuitive, how can it be 
educ^ited ? And if it admits of education, how can 
it be infallible ? Again, if conscience is capable of 
iroprovernent, when are we to trust to its decla- 
rations and when nut ? Does not, therefore, doubt or 
conflict arise from the admission of moral training ? 

It may be mentioned at the outset that moral 
training does nob necessarily mean the education of 
conscience. It is the vague and popular use of the 
term that has led bo the confusion. We have 
already seen(F’uZe Chap. VII) that conscience always 
discovers moral principles aright, and so it cannot be 
educated. And yet there is ample room for moral 
training. The essence of such training is found in 
the clear recognition of duty and its due performance. 
It consists in properly regulating intelligence, feeling, 
and will for the ready acceptance of the claim ef 
moral law. And such regulation may be either 
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(i) in the positive form of promotion, or (ii) in the 
negative form of inhibition. For example, while 
we encourage honesty or veracity, we condemn 
deceit or mendacity. To form a healthy moral life, 
we difpel erroneous notions, undermine misplaced 
beliefs, extinguish evil desires, tone down violent 
passions, and curb a perverse will ; and at the same 
time we encourage the formation of correct ideas, 
build sound beliefs, foster righteous dispositions, and 
strengthen a virtuous will. And these results are 
effected thus: — 

(1) The presentation of suitable ideals helps the 
development of moral nature. Examples and 
anecdotes thus bring out the latent moral 
principles which would otherwise He dormant. *Tt 
is the objective image of the nature sleeping within 
us that wakes it up and startles it into self*knoW' 
ledge. The living exhibition in another of higher 
afi'cctions than we have known, far from remaining 
unintelligible to us, is the grand means of spiritual 
culture, — the quickenerof conscience and the opener 
of new faith.*' (Martineau, Types, Vol. II, p. 63.) And 
it should be remembered here that concrete examples 
are more effective in this respect than abstract 
precepts. 

“Example is a living law, whose sway 
Men more than all the written laws obey.” (Sedleyi} 
The parable of the good Samaritan, the story of the 
Saint, and the life of a Howard, a Florence Ninghting- 
ale, or a Vidyasagar are far more potent in enlarging 
our notions of fight and elevating our character than 
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all the seinions put togethor. Herein lies also the 
importance of gooJ company. "Men imagine,** says 
Emerson, "that they communicate their virtue or 
vice only by overt actions, and do not see that 
virtue or vice emit a breath every moment.** {Efistvy 
07t Self-Reliance.) 

(2) The presentation of appropriate circum- 
stances before an individual makes him think and 
feel in certain ways and thus enables him correctly 
to realize duties, which otherwise might have been 
unknown or but imperfectly understood. "Concrete 
experience,** says Martineaii, "is the nursery lesson 
of ethical add philosophical conviction.*' 

Vol. II, p. 257.) Occasions and opportunities are 
often our best instructor ; and in regulating them 
we guide thoughts, feelings, and impulses, and 
thus, to a great extent, control moral education. 
Hence the use of confronting a boy or youth 
with actual circumstances, taking care, how- 
ever, not to put loo much strain upon his feeble and 
pliant will. "Capacity for the nobler feelings,*’ says 
Mill, "is in most natures a very tender plant, easily 
killed, not oniy by hostile influences, but by mere 
want of sustenance ; and in the majority of young 
persons it speedily dies away if the occupations to 
which their position in life has devoted them, and 
the society into which it has thrown them, are not 
favourable to keeping that higher capacity in 
exercise.*' (Utilitarianiem, p. 15.) We should 
remember that 
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‘ If god we pl^nt not, vice will take its place, 

As rankest weeds the richest soils deface.’’ 

(3) The practice or ability to conectly apply 
the first principles of morality to concrete cases leads 
to valid estimates of duties. As cases may be‘ sub- 
sumed either correctly or incorrectl\% an important 
part of moral training consists in educating the 
understanding or intelligence to make a right appli* 
cation of a first principle And this would not only 
banish erroneous notions and dispel confusion, but 
would properly regulate the moral sentiments. If 
men do not arrive at valid estimates of duties, mere 
infallible conscience means but little. 

(4) An essential part of moral training consists 
in the regulation of the impulses according to the 
dictates of conscience. Among the impulses which 
move ns to action on any occasion, there are some 
that are eligible, while there are others which are 
condemned by conscience. Now, it requires a strong 
and obedient will to suppress the lower impulses and 
to accept the higher ones as the lines of action, Thus 
the most important part of moral education in child- 
hood is. as Sir Oooroodass Banerjee observes, “To be 
trained to reduce precepff^ to practice.^' {A Few 
Thoxighte on Education y p. 19.) It is practice which 
can thus train the will in the proper control of the 
impulses of our nature ; and the importance of such 
control is evident from the fact that many persons 
act in the wrong direction, knowing it to be such, 
the will being weak. When impulses are thus duly 
controlled, a comparatively solid foundation is laid 
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tor virtuous character, and the source of many a 
confusion in morals is effectively removed. No uiore 
'vill there bo any faith in the efficacy of mere out- 
ward penances, sacrifices, ablutions, or formal homage 
to the Deity ; and no more would a person argue 
himself into immorality. ?is is described in the 
following lines : 

“Some scruple rose, but thus he eas’d his thought, 
ril now give six pence where I gave a groat; 

Where once I went to Church. I'll now go twice. 
And am so clear too of all other vice." 

(Pope. ifoTid Eiimys.) 

(5) The proper regulation of the moral senti- 
ments is also an important part of moral training. 
These sentimentsare not always sure teslsof the moral 
qualities of acts, and they are at times misdirected. 
{Vide Chap. V, § 3 and Chap. XVII. J 3 and ^ 5.) 
Hence the proper regulation of these sentiments is 
an important safeguard against wrong-doing. Feel- 
ings generally exercise a potent inHuence on conduct, 
so that the remark of Adam Smith, that “the great 
secret of education is to direct vanity to proper 
objects'* {Moral Se^itinients^ Part V, § 3), is not 
altogether untrue. And, lis the moral sentiments 
are connected with the supreme (moral) side of our 
nature, their due regulation cannot but have the 

most salutary effect on human conduct. 

(6) Repeated performance of duty clears our 
moral vision and emancipates the will from the 
thraldom of inclination. Exercise strengthens a 
faculty ; and thus conscience, freed, from the blinding 
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effects of passion, discovers wider applications of 
moral laws and so conceives nobler ideals ; feelings 
become refined; and will also, uniformly virtuous. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that 
virtuous habits constitute a solid foundation of good 
character. Good habits, even when thoughtlessly 
or reluctantly begun, gradually improve character 
and incline the mind towards virtue. As Shakes- 
peare says- - 

‘‘Assume a virtue, if you have it not. 

That monster, custom, who all sense doth eat, 

Of habits devil, is angel yet in this. 

That to the use of actions fair and good 
He likewise gives a frock or livery. 

That aptly is put on.” {Hamlet^ III, iv.) 

This explains the great importance of all those influ* 
cnees which, by uniformly working upon the mind, 
mould a virtuous character. Hence the value of a 
good home, a good teacher, or an enlightened society 
can never be over-estimated “Blost powerful of all 
preservative moral forces,” writes Harrold Johnson 
“is the true parent, with veracity, integrity, and 
affection in the home impregnating hourly and daily 
imperceptibly through the years ; there is no armor 
like to this with which to front the bludgeonings 
and the subtler and deadlier allurements of life. 
But next to the wise parent there is no other influ- 
ence to which we may with greater security 
entrust the child with all its flne sensitiveness than 
to that of the true teacher.” {Iniernatiiyiuil 
Jova^'mI of EthiaSi July, 1907, p. 479.) 
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It is apparent from the foregoing that moral 
training <^oes not mean the creation of a moral nature 
where there was a blank before. We have seen 
(Chap. IV) that the moral can never be evolved <mt 
of the untnoral. In fact» every education, in the 
proper sense of the term, is conC'^rned with drawing 
out the tendencies or faculties which were latent 
he fore. Culture can never make a beast a man, any 
more than it can convert a block of wood into a 
slab of niarble. "Some persons fancy,” writes Plato, 
that instruction is like giving eyes to the blind : 
but we 8ay» that the faculty of sight was always there 
and that thu soul only requires to be turned round 
towards the light.” Bk. VII.) Moral 

training thus postulates moral nature. Educa- 
tion must be in accordance with the laws of our 
mental and moral constitution, to ignore <u* overlook 
which means no progress. The course of moral training 
must, accordingly, be in harmony with the drift of 
mental development And, as such development 
from the simple to the complex, from the presents- 
tive to the representative, moral c<lucation should 
also proceed from simple or evident 'd duty to 
those which are more and more complex or subtle 
For the development of the moral nature of tho 
child, examples, being presen tative, are more 
efficacious than fables or tales which appeal to 
imagination ; and the latter again are more efficocion.s 
than mere precepts or sermons which involve an 
appeal to thought. And as, in the field of cognition, 
percepts are more impressive than notions, so, m 
13 
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morals, ‘ examples are better than precepts.’ Moral 
training conducted in this way leads to true luoral 
progress. But does not such progress imply a 
moral conflict, viz., that between the earlier and 
later notions ? Let us enquire, therefore, into the 
true signiflcance of moral progress, and consider 
whether it leads to moral conflict. 

§ 5. Moral Progress Moral progress is quite 
consistent with the Intuitional Theory of Morals. It 
implies development, and enlargement of views, and 
is thus opposed to stagnation. Moral progress may 
be either (i) theoretical or(ii) practical, each being 
illustrated in a negative as well as in a positive 
form. 

fi) The theoretical progress is indicated, positive- 
ly, in a wulening of the mental horizon and in 
broader and nobler conceptions of duties, and, 
negatively, in the rejection of erroneous belieis 
and sentiments, (a) Ijiipartial and careful examina- 
tion of the grounds of moral estimates removes 
many an error and many a confusion, and thus 
leads in many cases to the rejection of earlier beliefs. 
But this does not involve a conflict, since the old 
beliefs are abandoned, and new ones take their 
place. (6) Again, when nobler ideals or new circum- 
stances call forth higher impulses or enlarge our 
views of duties, the later estimate, though going a 
little farther, does not contradict the earlier. The 
smaller and weaker orb fades, as it were, before the 
larger and brighter. Thus, when the moral horizon 
widens, benevolence will include within its pale the 
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whole mankind, and even the animal creation, while 
the earlier estimate might have included only 
friends and neighbours, or members of the same 
•clan. The later thus includes the earlier, though 
the earlier is not co-extensive with the later. As 
I-owell observes 

" New occasions teach new duties ; 

Time makes ajicicnt good nnconth/’ 

(ii) Moral progress on the practical si<le ijnplies 
(a) the weakening of the lower propensities ami 
vicious habits, and (h) the strengthen nig of the 
higher impulses and virtuous tendencies. Hy a 
legitimate exercise of will wo properly regulate the 
motive forces, so aa to secure the ends of morality. 
Such progress frees the mind frn;ji the bondage <'f 
passion and ends in the due and ividy performance 
of the duties of life. The mind thus comes tnoro 
<^«ud more under the inHucricc of supremo ideals 
which tend to elevate the character. 

Thus moral progress is in keeping with the 

admission of self-evident and universal principles of 
morality. Though the principles are the same in ail, 
their contents are not necessarily the same. VVifler 
application and deeper insight reveal higher ideals 
than what were known before Though the central 
conception is the eatne, the breadth of its meaning 
vanes with the extent of experience and reflection. 
As Martincau remarks, ** Even amid the passions 
of war natures hardened by obstinate antipathies 
will yield and melt before the experience of a nobler 
type of feeling than they have yet conceived ; as 
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may be seen by the well-attested and softening 
surprise shown by the wounded Egyptians in the 
late war, when they found themselves treated by 
their captor with as tender a care as his own soldiers : 
that victory should thus instantly tjuench the angry 
heats and flood the heart with cooling pity, is more 
than they had ever dreamed, and will make it hardly 
possible for them, without compunction, to go and 
do otherwise.” {Types, II, p. 64.) Thus, if, in an 
earlier stage of moral progress, differences and 
distinctions are drawn, owing to comparatively 
narrow estimates of duties and rights, in the fully 
developed stage, the world is viewed as a ‘City of 
God,' in which all its members arc bound together 
by sacred ties. 

A question may be raised in this connection, viz., 
that if moral progress is a fact, to what extent are 
we responsible for our acts ? Are we to condemn an 
action which later reflection or mature experience 
shows to be unjustifiable? We have already seen 
that sincerity of purpose counts for everything in 
morals. Unless, therefore, there is wilful neglect in 
the development of one’s moral nature, one should 
be judged according to bis conviction : he should be 
criticized from his standpoint, and not from ours, 
nor even from his when his earlier views are modi- 
fied. When, for example, a mother, not having an 
adequate knowledge of the sanitary conditions of life, . 
gives her son a hearty meal when he is just recover- 
ing from severe illness, her conduct can scarcely be 
condemned, as it is actuated by affection and the 
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belief that id would do him good. If, however, 
subsequently, acquiring an adequate knowledge of 
the conditions of health, she is led by her fondness 
to do the same thing, then her conduct cannot be 
excused, as it is the expression of her weakness. 
With the widening of the mental horizon, the moral 
problem changes, the impulses which are in conflict 
being diflferent in the two cases. In the one case, 
the conflict is between atfection and apathy ; while 
in the other, between fondness and protection. 

What, it may be asked in this connection, are we 
to think of a religious fanatic who puts heretics to the 
stake? It has been argued by some writers that we 
should approve of his conduct, as it is the outcome of 
his conviction. We should judge him, it is said, from 
his stand-point, and not from onrs. But, in a case 
like this, we can well see the perverting influence of 
iiiclinatiou, fostered by custom and training. Sym- 
pathy and* compassion are so very natural affections 
of the human heart, that they cannot, in any case, be 
drowned altogether but by the baneful influence of 
a hostile proclivity, which seeks shelter under the 
religious sentiment. Intolerance can thus be traced 
to some base propensity lurking in the bosom of 
religious enthusiasm. In France, for instance, the 
dreadful religious wars, which witnessed the mas- 
sacres of Amboise and St Bartholomew, were the 
'expression rather of political ambition than of relig- 
aous fervour. The religious sentiment in its purity can 
no more be united with barbarity than benevolence 
with malignancy, or food with poison. “All the 
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worst evil among us/' says Rusk in, “is a betrayed or 
corrupted good. Take religion itself: the desire of 
finding out God, and placing one's self in some true 
son’s or servant’s relation to Him. The Devil, 
that is to say, the deceiving spirit within ns, or out- 
side of us, mixes up our own vanity with this desire ; 
makes us think that in our love to God we have 
establishe<l some connoctioii with Him which 
separates us frojn our follow-men, and renders us 
superior to them. Then it takes but one wave of 
the Devil's hand : and we are burning them alive for 
taking the liberty of contradicting us.” (Crotvyi of 
H lid Olivey 5 54.) Thus, the act of a religi(»us perse- 
cutor, unnatural as it is, can not be defended on 
moral grounds. But for his connivance, he would dis- 
cover that he is really urged by some inferior pro- 
pensity and not simply by reverence for the Supreme 
Being. Even if ho is moved by considerations of 
celestial happiness, whether to himself or to others, 
his motive is not purely religious, but gainful. And 
the happiness question in all its bearings is, in the 
language ofCarlyle, “a good enduring back-log where* 
on to chop logic, for those so minded.” {Essay on 
Schiller.) The question of the moral quality of an 
act should not, however, be confounded with that ot 
personal responsibility, which depends on other 
circumstances, such as character, education, and 
temptation. {Vide Chap. XXI.) But, whatever may be 
the degree of his responsibility, his action can never 
be regarded as right, as it is the outcome of an 
inferior motive and so out of harmony with moral' 
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Ihw. In contemplatiug the horrors of religious 
persecution, one is natnnvilv led to exclaim — 
‘*God ! that the worm that Thou hast made, 
Should thus his fellow worm invade ; 

Think deeds like this good service done, 

And deem Thine eye looks smiling on.” 

Thus an unerring and supreme conscience does 
not preclude moral training and moral progress. 
Bain observes, “The universal Conscience and Re^ison, 
of which Dr. Whewell speaks as infallible, must re* 
»ide in some men endued with Conscience and Reason 
We ask, who are these infallible men or this infallible 
Council {Emotion <ind Will, p. 267.) Bain 
evidently commits hero the fallacy of ‘shifting 
ground.* Surely^ ‘infallible conscience’ does not mean 
‘infallible men/ / 

$ 6. Conicientiousness and Weakness 
conclude this chapter with a brief notice 
uf another paradox connected with our moral 
life. We sometimes 6nd »hat though men are 
scrupulous enough in the discrimination of their 
duties, yet they have not the courage or strength of 
will to execute what they consider as right and 
proper. And it may be asked, what value is there 
in conscientiousness, if it is no security for energy ? 
We have seen, however, that the conditions of moral 
life are found, nob in conscience alone, but in will 
and active impulses as well If, then, through weak- 
ness of the latter, the revelations of the former are 
not adopted as guide, that does not prove that con- 
science is useless. Without such revelations there 
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can be no guidance and so no moral life. As well 
might we argue that there is no need of a field- 
marshal, since he has not strength enough to over- 
throw an enemy. Again, the discrepancy between 
criticism and energy is not confined to morals ; it is 
illustrated also in religion, art, literature, and even 
Nature The age of criticism is not the age of crea- 
tion. ‘The autumn which gathei^ and stores the 
fruits of culture has no longer the prolific vitality of 
the summer that moulds and paints them : and every 
time when economic diligence takes stock, is a time 
of declining freshness, when the sap of nature has 
grown slack." (Martineaii, Typcf^, Vol. II. p. 60.) 

The above exposition of the moral problems, 
which seem to perplex the mind, indicates that 
moral difficulties arc often self-created. An honest 
heart, like the magnetic needle, always aim.s at what 
is right. If at times one be perplexed, it is because 
he is often svvayed by extraneous considerations. 

“The man of pure and simple heart 
Through life disdains a double part ; 

He never needs the screen of lies 
His inward bosom to disguise." 

(Guy.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 


THE MORAL STANDARD. 

(I) THE STANDAHl) AS LAW. 

§ 1. Central Moral Problem. The chief ques- 
tion in ethics is the character of the Moral Standard. 
We have seen {Vide Chapter VI) that a moral judg- 
ment always involves the application of a standard, 
by reference to which \vc pronounce an act as either 
right or wrong. The fiuKlamental inquiry in morals, 
therefore, is — What U it that enables us to charac- 
terize an act as right i‘r wTong ? What is the test 
or type of rectitude ? A question of lest is, no 
doubt, involved, more or less, in every judgment. 
When we say, for example, that ‘the table is round , 
John is tall/ or sugar is sweet/ we nse notions 
which serve as a test to moasure some particular 
aspect of an object: our estimate ol ‘the table, 
'John,’ or ‘sugar’ depen^ls on the proper understand- 
ing of ‘round’, ‘tali’, or ‘sweot’ : a judgment is rightly 
yr wrongly under.stood, according as the test or 
notion is correctly or incorrectly apprehended. 
Phough, ho%vever, a test is thus involved in every 
judgment, yet there is a pectiliarity in morals which 
renders an inquiry into its character of special im- 
portance. The moral standard, liko the logical or 
the ®sthetical, is an ideal towards which we move, 
but there is no reference to such an ideal in every 
judgoaent, nor is there an effort implied for its 
attainmezit. Judgments as the outcome of com- 
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parison, assimilation, and discrimination, necessarily 
involve a test ; but tbc character of the test 
varies in different cases. In the positive sciences 
( Vide Chapter I, § 3), the test is but a notion 
gathered from experience, which enables us to assimi- 
late and differentiate things ; while in the 7ior^7iative 
sciences, the test is an ideal or type to which we 
wish to approximate in order to be free from the 
defects we encounter in common life. The former, 



accordingly, are content with the mere discovery of 
the laws which govern phenomena, while the latter 
aim at defining the standard or ideal which should 
inHuence our conduct. In morals, the determina- 


as it 

settles the muineiUous (juestions of virtue and sin, 
of happiness and misery, of hope and despair, of 
beatitude and mortification, in short, of life and 
death of life in death and death in life. “For, as 


tion of the standaixl is prc-eniinently important, 


much as it has been disputed,"' says Bishop Butler, | 
•* wherein virtue consists, or whatever ground for 1 
doubt there may he about particulars ; yet, in | 
general, there is in reality a universally acknow- ^ 
ledged standard of it. It is that, which all ages and t 
all countries have made profes«^ion of in public : it is I 


that, which every man you meet puts on the show 


of: it is that, which the primary and fundamenta* 
laws of all civil constitutions over the face of the 
earth make it their business and endeavour to en- 
force the practice of upon mankind: nanaely, justice 
veracity, and regard to common good." (Disserta- 
tion on the Nature of Virtue ). 
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§ 2. Standard Ordinarily Implicit, In cotn^ 
men life, the notion or test, involved in a judgment, is 
tacitly assumed and at most but vaguel}’ conceived. 
It is the business of Science, however, to determine 
the character of the test in order to render a judg- 
ment clear and precise. Thus reflection makes ex- 
plicit and definite what to ordinary consciousness is 
implicit and vague. Moral Science, accordingly, 
tries to determine the nature of the test or standard 
which underlies a moral judgment. But Science, too, 
in its infancy often resembles popular thought. 
Hence we find in Common-Sense Philosophy an ap- 
peal to Conscience as a concrete faculty as the final 
standard in morals. This 19 the doctrine ,of the 
Moral Sense'ixi which the Moral F»icultyaud the Moral 
Standard coalesce. The doctrine of ‘Moral Sense* is 
sometimes adopted with the belief that the intuitional 
position is thus made impregnable. In fact, Shaftes- 
bury was led to advocate the view to obviate the 
defects of rational morality supported by Clarke. 

5 3, Uoral Sense. The moral sense is a faculty 
of internal perception which immediately recognizes the 
moral qualities of acts. No sooner/' writes Shaftes- 
bury, (16711713), *‘ai-e octiooH viewed, no sooner 
the human affections and passions discerned (and 
they are most of them discerned as soon as felt), than 
straight an inward eye distinguishes, and sees the 
fair and shapely, the amiable, the admirable, apart 
from the deformed, the foul, the odious, or the 
despicable." (The MaralUU, II, p 415.) Similarly, 
HutebeBon (1694-1747) speaks of the Moral Sense as 
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analogous to th* Sense of Beauty. Though, however, 
he -speaks of these two senses as distinct, yet iq actual 
treatment he often mixes them up. In fact, they often 
run into each other, as when he refers to •* the moral 
beauty or deformity of actions ” {E>iquiry, p. 176) and 
describe.s the ‘Moral Sense’ us that “ which makes 
lation.ul actions appear beautiful or deformed.” {£ 7 %. 
(jiiiry, p. 121.) It is not improperly, therefore, that these 
writers have usually been regarded as supporters of 
'moud (esthetics and their Moral Faculty has been 
described as the .ffiethetic Sense. The ‘Moral Sense’ 
of the eighteenth century corresponds to the Doniform 
Faodty of the .seventeenth which, according to Henry 
More (16U-1CS71. apprehends the “sweetness and 
rtavonr of moral excellence. This view of the moral 
standard approaches the Greek conception that the M 
Good and the Beautiful are ultimately one. 

M. Criticism Of Moral Sense Theory. (I) As 

men do not always agree in their moral estimates, 
how can we. in the face of such difference, admit 
the existence of a Moral Sense, analogous to the 
external senses ? We know that immediate know- ' 

ledge or direct apprehension is always infallible. If. 

for example, I perceive the colour of this paper as \ 
white, it can never be proved to me to be otherwise ; 
and If a person, suffering from jaundice, sees the 
colour as yellow, it can neither be proved to him as 
diSerent. Can we similarly conclude that an act 
which seems to be right to one is right to him ; while 
if It appears to be wrong to another, it is so to him ? 

Then nothing is really good or bad, only thinking j 
roakes it so. j 
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(2) Again, it not infrequently happens that an 
act, which appears at first to be right, may sub- 
sequently appear as wrong, anfi also vice 
How are we to reconcile such conflicting estimates 
with intuitive apprehension ? 

(8) If in (1) and (2) we admit that one of the 
estimates is wrong, how can the error be detected 
and brought home to an individual ? And if it bo 
possible, then it must be by an appeal to reason 
which alone can override a decision of sense. Further, 
does not the very possibility of error imply that 
moral estimates come within the range of inferential 
knowledge ? If so, it proves the position vindicated 
in this work ; and moral valuation can never be 
credited to an intuitive faculty. 

(.4) Moreover, morality is not a matter ofarbitrary 
opinion, but of rational conviction. Contrition and 
regeneration illustrate what a revolution can he 
wrought in the soul by reason. There would he 
very little room for them in a theory* of Moral Sense. 

(5) The theory of Moral Sense would imply that 
the sense is acute where it is not needed and obtuse 
or nearly absent where it is wanted most. A 
depraved nature would scarcely feel any shame at 
wrong doing, and so the moral sense may be said to 
be absent there ; and, as Kant observes, in order to 
imagine the vicious man tormented with a sense of 
his transgressions, it must first represent him as 
morally good in the main trend of bis character. 
(Abbott's Translation, p. 128.) 
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(6) Even if we admit that the Moral Sense is 
agreeably or disagreeably affected by moral beauty or 
deformity, still it does not follow that the apprehension 
is wholly intuitive. If the conditions and principles 
of beauty can be discovered by reason, then those of 
moral quality may no less be known by it. 

I 5. The Theory of Moral Sense, Unscientific. 
The truth is that ordinarily attention is directed 
to the fact of apprehension and not to its conditions; 
but nevertheless these conditions are implicitly 
present in thought and they determine the result, 
llcncc the faculty is usually taken to be the standard 
itself. This is illustrated even in sense-perception: 
the object perceived is at once set to the credit of 
a sense-organ, without any reference whatsoever to 
its intellectual conditions. But to appeal to a 
concrete faculty, instead of to general conditions and 
principles, is to remove a subject-matter from the 
domain of reason an i science alike. To hold that 
this or that act is right because it is so perceived by 
a faculty is to strike reason dumb and set up 
arbitrary opinion in its place If a faculty sits as a 
judge over the individual cases as they arise, without 
being guided by general principles or a definite 
standard, then it is but an autocrat whose verdicts 
can never be codified ; caprice in such a case takes 
the place of law, bewilderment takes the place of 
science. 

§ 6 General Classification of Ethical Theo- 
ries. Mora! Philosophy, therefore, can never be 
satisfied with Perceptual Intuitionism ; it must try^ 
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like every other science^ to discover the general 
principles which underlie all rational estimates. 
The inquiry into the moral standard thus resolves 
itself into an inquiry into the nature of the test or 
ideal xvhich enables us to decide questions of right 
and wrong. In starting this inquiry, however, we 
are confronted with divergent, and sometimes con- 
dieting, views. At the outset we find that (1) the 
moral standard is conceived by some as a laiv or 
Ifcxvs, conformity to which is essential to a virtuous 
life; (2) others take the standard jw an rnd or 
bonmn which wc strive to attain in order 
to be morally good or perfect. The first may be 
called the •/tivdl view and the second the 
cdl: the one is concerned with laying <lown 

the limits of our moral life ; the other, with the f'ud 
defining the goal of moral activity. Tlie importance 
of the question requires that wc sh^juld discuss the 
principal answers given by moralists, before arriving 
at a definite conclusion of our own. It would be 
inconsistent with the scientific spirit to put forward 
a definite view on this cardinal point without pre- 
viously considering what other thinkers have said 
ou it. Let us, therefore, first examine the different 
accounts of the moral standard with a view to deter- 
mine its true character. And, in reviewing the 
systems, let us proceed methodically, adopting a 
principle of claasification. 

I 7. Classification, subject to two Conditions. 
In classifying moral theories we adopt the logical, 
instead of the chronological, order. And two things 
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here should be borne in mind : — (1) We shall refer J 
to the types of the different theories, irrespective of^ 
their historical place or importance. Though every 
system has its place in the historical development 
of thought, yet science considers the essential features 
alone, apart from the limitations of time, place, 
and circumstances. History has to deal with the 
concrete and thus to take cognizance of the order 
of development ; but science, annulling the condi- 
tions of time and clime, deals only with the general 
and the essential. We shall, accordingly, allude to 
moral theories, illustrating our classification, without 
any reference to chronology. (2' There are some 
mixed theories (c. <}., those of Cumberland, Butleri^ 1 
(Jay, Paley) which cannot bo brought under a defi- 
nite head mentioned in the classification The 
classification is scientific or philosophical, while the 
concrete systems are historical developments. 
Moralists never constructed their systems by ref- ' 
erence to logical possibilities or scientific classifica- 
tions, but by reference to facts and their interpreta- 
tions of them. With these preliminary remarks let 
us proceed to examine the different theories of the 
moral standard. 

(I) . _THE standard as la w 
§ 8 Universal Admission* The notion of 
moral law as the standard of rectitude is universally 
accepted by mankind. Whether it is but a step 
towards a higher conception, we shall consider later 
on ; but the fact remains that the standard as law 
is generally admitted, though at times it may be 
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domioated by othei* ideas owing to extraneous con- 
siderations. It is true, no doubt, that the ancient 
<3reeks wei'e moved more by the idea of the Good 
than by that of Law ; but this was mainly because, 
in the Greek-city-states. the active co-operation of 
free citizens developed the idea of community of 
interests and common well-being. But even among 
them, inspite of the conception of an ideal of com- 
mon good or of the the notion of 

unwritten moral laws was not wanting. **At a very 
early period,*' observe Janet and Seailles, “the Greeks 
bad formed the conception of a moral law, which 
commands and forbids like the civil laws, but differs 
from these in that it is unwritten. Socrates energetic- 
ally upholds, in opposition to the Sophist Hippias, 
the doctrine of unwritten laws ; and this notion must 
have been already familiar, since Sophocles put it in- 
to the mouth of Antigone in the play. In the Crito^ 
Plato expresses the idea of absolute obligation which 
is inherent to the moral law.” {History oj the 
Problems of Philosophy^ ii, p. 45.) 

1 9. Meaning of Law. A law is the expression 
of a uniform relation existing among the facts of a 
certain class. It indicates a definite and systematized 
order formulated in language. When, for example, we 
fjpeak of the 'Law of Gravitation/ we mean that there 
is a fixed relation among material objects by reason of 
which they attract each other directly as the product 
of their masses and inversely as the square of their 
distance. Similarly, the l4aw of Definite Proportions or 
of Identity or of Veracity implied a settled relation 
14 
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among certain facts. If, therefore, every object of the 
universe — and the universe itself — is made up of parts 
or features, which bear a certain fixed relation to one 
another, then there must be laws governing those 
relations. And as the constitution of an object is 
determined by those uniform relations, the cor- 
responding laws define this constitution. Thus, there 
are artificial and natural laws, according as the con- 
stitution is determined by man or otherwise ; and, 
likewise, there are political, physical, mental, and 
moral laws. 

§. 10* Positivistic Inteppretation of Law 
Inadequate. To the positivist, phenomena and their 
relations of succession and co-existence being the 
only objects of knowledge, the search for causes is 
not only fruitless but fallacious. {Vide Chap. X, § 13.) 
•'Every proposition which is nob reducible, in the last 
resort, to the simple statement of a fact, particular 
or general, must be without real and intelligible 
sense. {Phil, Pos, VI, p. 703.) We can, according to 
this view, apprehend, no doubt, laws of external facts, 
but these laws denote simply “their invariable rela- 
tions of succession and resemblance.*' {Ibid. L p 5.) 
Ve should not, therefoi*c, be led to imagine that cor- 
responding to the pbenoujenai relation there is an 
objective ne.xus. "Seeing how vain is any search in- 
to causes,* Compte writes, "our real business is to 
analyse accurately the circumstances of phenomena, 
and to connect them by the natural relations of suc- 
cession and resemblance.”(PAiL Poa, MiasMartineau'e 
Translation, II, p 5.) Is a law, then, but a deter-* 
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ininate order among phenomena ? Does not a deter- 
minate order imply an objective connection — an 
operative cause, however much Compte may cry 
against it as mystical or metaphysical ? The fixed 
relation is not of my creation : I cannot undo it. nor 
can I alter it. A natural law — whether physical, 
mental, or moral — is a discovery and not an invention. 
When, for example, the law of gravitation or of 
Identity is detected, it is not thereby brought into 
existence : it existed before and would continue to 
exist, ‘though I knew it not.’ To maintain the con- 
trary is merely to sound a note of scepticism, which 
is not in accord with the voice of reason. Thus, the 
true meaning of a law is a determinate relation of 
facts, revealing a certain constitution and having an 
objective basis. (Sec § 2G.) 

§ 11 Special Classifleation of Ethical 
Theories. Having considered what is implied in 
law, wo now come to the examination of Jural 
Theories. They may be cla-ssified by reference to 
their estimate of the special character or the 
Htandard ( Virle Chap. II, § 2 and § 5) ; and the 
^t^indards may be classified thus : — 
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imposed by a sovereign is viewed as the standard of 
rectitude ; and in the other, the law of God, as re- 
vealed in Conscience or the Scriptures, is taken as 
the standard. And in each of these two cases, the 
standard may be regarded as either (1) arbitrary and 
capricious or (2) based on reason and the very nature 
of things. Let us, therefore, examine types of these 
different theories one by one. 

I 12- (1) A^itrap y Human Standard, The chief 
supporter of tfus view is Hobbes (1588-1679). Accord- 
ing to him, good is the object of every man^s desire ; 
and this good consists in personal pleasure. The end of 
every action is the pursuit of pleasure or the avoidance of 
pain. Even the so-called disinterested impulses are pri- 
marily self-regarding. Originally men existed in a State of 
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Nature which was a state of universal discord and war. 
j The yntnral Rigkl of man (Jus Xaturale) is to use his 
^ power as he Hkes for his own life and comfort : every 
one has a right to everything— “even to another’s body’’; 
and every one is justiSed in gratifying his appetites and 
desires as he pleases. This natural state is, accordingly, 
a state of fierce competition : “Only that is every man’s 
that he can get, and for so long as he can keep it.” 




No moral 
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in the natu- 
ral state. 


“For why?— because the good old rule 
Sufficetb them, the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can.” (Wordsworth.) 

In this state of natural war, “right and wrong, justice 
and injustice, have no place.” There beii^ no supreme 
authority, there is no law ; and hence force and fraud 
are the two rampant virtues in such a condition. If any 
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one doubts this natural state of war, he can only look at 
the conduct of men even when there is social restraint : 
“When taking a journey he arms himself j when going to 
sleep he locks his doors ; when even in hie house be locks 
his chests ; and this when he knows there be laws and 
public officers, armed, to revenge all injuries shall be 
done him/' Thus, as Hobbes says, man ie by nature 
a wolf to man {homo homini lxtpn9). th e 

natural state of war is extremely miserable and precari- 
ous, reason devises some constraint which hnds expres- 
sion in the Law of Naiux'e {Lex Nainralie), If Right 
is liberty, Laxo is obligation or constraint. The “first 
and fundamental law of nature/' or general rule of 
reason, is— “seek peace and follow it" ; though, ii peace 
he unattainable, one may reasonably “seek and use all 
helps and *wlvantages of war/* From this “endeavour" 
to secure peace, follows the seco nd law of nature that 
every individual shall lay down his absolute right to all 
things, for mutual benefit : every person is to content 
himself with so much liberty against others, as he would 
allow them against himself. Society, therefore, owes its 
origin to the misery and insecurity of the natural state 
of war and the consequent rational desire for peace. 
Clovernment or social regulation, accordingly, comes into 
existence either by “institution" (i. e., by mutual 
compact) or by “acquisition" (t. e., by the might of the 
Strongest). Society has thus an essentially egoistic 
basiw : “All society is either for gain or glory ; that is, 
not so much for love of our fellows as for the love of 
ourselves.” iRe Cive, Works, Moles worth's Edition, Vol, 
II. p. 5.) As the end of society is protection against 
rapacity, that form of society is the beat which is the 
Htrongest ; and, hence, according to Hobbes, the best 
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form of Government is absolute monarchy. Moral dis- 
tinctions have a place only in society ; and the command 
of the sovereign, acting under responsibility to God, is 
the final standard of rectitude which men must obey so 
long as it affords them protection, since to disobey it 
would be to bring back anarchy and, with it, the natural 
state of war and misery. 

§ 13. Criticism of Hobbes’ Theory. (1> The 
unit of society is not the individual, but the family. 
As Sir Henry Maine observes, “Archaic law is full, in 
all its provinces, of the clearest indications that 
society in primitive times was not, what it is 
assumed to be at present, a collocation of individ'^ 
uaU, In fact, and in the view of the men who 
composed it, it was an aggregation of familie$ The 

contrast may be most forcibly expressed by aajing 
that the nnit of an ancient society was the family, 
of a modern society the individual.’’ k A ncient Law, 
Chap. V, p. 135. Sir Frederick Pollock's Edition.) 
Compte, in defending that the family is the unit of 
society, observes, “There is a conclusive evidence 
against the utilitarian origin of society in the fact • 
that the utility did not, and could not. manifest 
itself till after a long preparatory development of 
the society which it was supposed to have created.” 
{Positive Philosophy, Miss Uarlineau’s Translation. 
Vol. II, p. 127.) 

(2) Hobbes practically admits this ; and, in 
fact, he is guilty, according to his own view, of 
anachronism, when he speaks of Natural Rights and 
Laws and of Social Contract. Contract is but a 
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transferences of rights by mutual agreement : it does 
not create rights when really there was none, it 
merely changes their incidence. In truth* Hobbes » 
borrows the notions of *Right\ ‘Law’, and ‘Contract' , 
from society and then transfers them to an imaginary | 
condition called by him the State of Nature. He 
really assumes what he subsequently deduces : the 
notion of individuals with their natural ‘rights' and 
‘laws' (duties) is, in fact, borrowed from modern 
society. “The individual," says Maine, “is steadily 
’substituted for the Family, as the unit of which civil 
laws take account.. .Starting, as from one terminus 
of history, from a condition of society in which all 
the relations of Persons are summed up in the rela- 
tions of Family, we seem to have steadily moved 
towards a phase of social order in which all these 
relations arise from the free agreement of individ- 
uals." (Ibid, p. 172.) The contractual relation is 
thus a later phase of development out of the 
reciprocity of rights and duties previously existing 
among the members of a family or a clan. 

(3) Human nature is certainly not so egoistic 
as to justify the assumption of a natural state of war 
in which our wolfish forefathers, unmoved by any 
tender feeling, foamed and gnashed and smote : 

'Twas blow for blow, disputing inch by inch. 

For one would not retreat, nor t' other flinch." 

{Byron, D. J. VIII, 77.78.) 

The natural ties of affection are, indeed, no less 
strong: 
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“Ob ! the tender ties, 

Close twisted with the fibres of the heart ! 

Which broken, break them, and drain off the soul 
Of human joy, and make it pain to live.” (Fotwip.) 

Hobbes’ definition of 'Pity* as “the imagination or 
fiction of future calamity to ourselves, proceeding 
from the sense of another man’s calamity”, his 
account of 'Gratitude* as a “lively sense of future 
benefits,” excited by benefits already received, his 
reduction of 'Cltarify* to mere love of power, and 
analogous interpretations of 'Religion* and 
'Reverence* illustrate how the most sacred and dis- 
interested emotions are not free from the perverting 
inHucnce of adverse criticism. It may, I think, be 
freely said that we live more for the sake of others 
than for our own. 

(4) Hobbes practically admits the ascendency of* 
Reason when he explains the laws of nature by 
reference to it. It is the laws of nature or precepts 
of reason which, according to Hobbes, give rise to 
society and hence to morality. In fact, the first 
law of nature and some twenty others that are 
deduced from it express but the primary virtues of 
mankind. As Prof. Robertson remarks, “Laws of 
Nature in one aspect, they may equally be called the 
Moral Law— as the summary of good manners, 
habits or virtues among men.” (Blackwood’s 
Philosophical Classics, Hobbes, p. 141.) 

(5) The moral standard as an external code can- 
not commend itself to Reason. Mere command 
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cannot create what is right ; we must be convinced of 
its moral excellence. 

(6) An external code os an embodiment of 
arbitrary commands often includes moral, political, 
and ceremonial observances. And, unless pharisa- 
ically construed, they cannot be equally valid in the 
moral sphere. 

(7) Even if we accept the dicta of a sovereign 

and act up to them, we do not reach the moral 
sphere. Acts nnh n? nf punishment 

or out of expectation of reward may be prudent, 
but not virtuous. There may be legality in such a 
case, but no morality. The theory of Hobbes is but 
H revival of the doctrine advocsxted by the ancient 
sophist Thrasymachus who is described by Plato as 
e.xclaiming. “I proclaim that might is right, justice 
the interest of the stronger.” (Republic, Book I, 
S54-355. Jowott's Edition of Platonic Dialogxi.es, 
III, p. 206.) 

i 14. (3) Rational Human Standard. Bain’s 
system may be taken as a type of this view. ‘‘Morality/’ 
as Bain (1818-1903) says, “is an Institution of society, 
but not an arbitrary institution.” (Moral Science, p. 
440.) According to him, the reason of rectitude is to be 
found in human happiness : ri ght acts a re those that bring 
happiness to mankind 5 but this proposition cannot be 
simply converted. Happiness is wider than morality : all 
useful acts are not moral. “A certain amount of bodily 
exercise in the open air every day would be generally 
useful ; but neither the law of the land nor public 
opinion compels it. Good roads are works of great 
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utility ; it is not every one’s duty to make tliera.'? 

p, 438 ) Thus Utility or Human Happiness alone 
cannot constitute the moral standard. “Morality.” he 
writes, “is not Prudence, nor Benevolence, in their 
primitive or spontaneous manifestations; it is the 
systematic codification of prudential and benevolent 
actions, rendered obligatory by what is termed penalties 
or Punishment; an entirely distinct motive, artificially 
framed by human society, but made so familiar to 
every member of society as to be a second nature. 
None are allowed to be prudential or sympathizing in 
their own way. Parents are compelled to nourish their 
own children ; servants to obey their own masters, 
to the neglect of other regards ; all citizens have to 
abide by the awards of authority ; bargains are to be 
fulfilled according to a prescribed form and letter ; truth 
is to he spoken on certain definite occasions, and not on 
others... A moral act is not merely an act tending to 
reconcile the good of the agent with the good of tho 
whole society ; it is an act, prescribed by the social 
authority, and rendered obligatory upon every citizen. 
Its morality is constituted by its authoritative 
prescnptioD, and not by its fulfilling the primary 
ends of the social institution. A bad law is still a law ; 
an ill-judged moral precept is still a moral precept, felt 
as such by every loyal citizen." (Ibid, pp. 455.456.) The 
machinery employed for enforcing useful acts may take 
either of two forms : it may be either penalty or 
punishment for neglect, or praise or reward for 
performance. Of these two forms, the first is more 
efficacious ; and it gives rise to what Bain describes as 
“obligatory morality” or “duties strictly, so called.” 
(Ibid, p. 436.) Thus, “Morality is an Institution 
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of Society, inaintuined by the authority au<l Punish- 
ments of Society.” (Smoiwn nnd WiU, p 257.) 

§ 15 Criticism of Bain's Theory, (l) Bain’s 
theory, though professedly rational, is really not so. 
Happiness, which is intelligible to us, is not taken 
by him as the standard; the standard, is social 
enforcement or authority. Merely to appeal to 
authority is not, however, to e.Y plain ‘'moral enact- 
ments,'’ but to affirm them ; it strikes Philosophy 
dumb. Thus Bain circuitously arrives at the position 
of Hobbes : 

Right lives by law, and law subsits by power; 

Disarm the shepherd, wolves the flock devour." 

(I)ryden.) 

(2) If the ground of enforcement is found in 
utility, then we run in a never ending circle All 
useful wts are nob moral. Why ? Because they 
are nob enforced. Then, the morality of an act is 
“constituted by its authoritative prescription." 
But why are some acts enforced ? Because they are 
useful. Thus social utility is explained by authority ; 
and authority, by social utility. . 

(3) According to Bain's view, virtues in the 
proper sense of the term would be excluded from the 
moral sphere : an act, if not the outcome of 
coercion, is not properly moral. The “entirely 
distinct motive, artiScially framed by human society," 
to which Bain refers, instead of conferring moral 
quality on an act, would rather detract from moral 
excellence. An act performed out of fear of 
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punishment, however beneficial it may be to society^ 
is but prudential and not moral. 

(4) The very statement that “penalty or punish- 
ment” renders an act moral involves n, petitio. The 
efficacy of penalty or punishment lies in its retribu- 
tory justice and not merely in the infliction of pain. 
In fact, when the pain inflicted is inconsistent with 
justice or out of proportion to the merit of a case^ 
our sympathy is rather with the person punished than 
with the avenging authority. Punishment, to be of 
any value, must be in accordance with the dictates 
of conscience. If people be not convinced that they 
are justly punished, they would resent the penalty 
and would even be disposed to dispute the authority 
inflicting it. Thus penalty or punishment, instead 
of evolving morality, really involves it. 

(5) If the moral standard be really established 
authority, then moral progre.ss becomes impossible. 
Moral progress is due either to the influeuce of 
society or to that of an individual, (a) We know it 
is seldom initiated by authority ; nay, authority is not 
infrequently exercised in repressing it. The lives of 
saints and martyrs illustrate to what extent social 
authority contributes to it. The Sou of God Himself 
was crucified and Socrates was condemned to drink 
the hemlock. “Mohammed, like Jesus, was followed 
from the commencement of his career as a preacher 
and reformer by the hostility and opposition of his 


people. His followers also, in the beginniDg, were 
few and insignificant. He also was preceded by men 
who had shaken off the bondage of idolatry, and 
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listened to the springs of life within. He, too, preached 
gentleness, charity, and love.” (Ameer All’s Spirit of 
lalain, p. 170.) {b) Moral progress can neither be 
due to private inttoence. How can an individual 
come to have a better insight into momi conditions 
at all ? if conscience be but ‘^an imitation within 
ourselves of the government without us,” then how 
can the '^imitation” extend its requirements beyond 
what is wanted by society ? How can the ectype go 
beyond the prototype ? And if it does, then it derives 
its inspiration from some other source. The fact is 
that, as Carlyle observes, '^Man is not the creature and 
product of Mechanism ; but in a far truer sense, its 
creator and producer : it is the noble People that 
makes the noble Government ; rather than conversely.” 
{Essay on Signs of the Times, Miscellaneous Essays 
Vol. ii, p. 110.) 

(6) Bain confounds the functions and provinces of 
Morality with those of Politics. (Vide Chap. Ill, § 7.) 

Morality,” ho writes, “is in every respect analogous 
to Civil Government, or the Law of the Land. 
Nay, farther, it squares, to a very great extent, with 
Political Authority.” (Aforal Science, p. 435.) 
Ho, accordingly, mentions, “ Parents are compelled 

to nourish their own children A bad law is 

still a law; an ill-judged moral precept is still a 
moral precept, felt as such by every loyal citizen.” 
(Ibid, pp. 455-456.) In Politics we may accept the 
maxim that 'the king can do no wrong’ ; but in 
morals — 
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“ Should vice expect to ’scape rebuke, 
Because its owner is a duke ?” (Swift.) 

The position of Bain is virtually the same as is 
held by James Mill in his “Fragment on Mackintosh’’ ; 
and these positions are but revivals of the Hellenic 
view of morality. As Seth remarks, "The moral 
ideal of the classical world was a political or social 
ideal, that of the modern world is individualistic. 
To the Greek, whether he was philosopher or not, 
all the interests of life were summed up in those 
of citizenship : he had no sphere of ‘private morality.’ 
The conception of the State was so impressive, 
absorbing even, to the Greek mind, that it seemed 
adequate to the interpretation of the entire ethical 
life.’’ (EtUirul ih-inciple^, pp. The corporate 

life of Greek citizens led them to conceive the 
political standard as the ideal of a good life. And 
a true State, aceonling to Plato, must be governed 
by virtue and wisdom, and not by passion or valour. 
The State not only afforded them protection, but 
gave them due training and supplied ideals— physi- 
cal, intellectual, and moral— through gymnasia, 
theatres, and councils. The g-ames and dramas, 
dialogues and discourses, festivals and processions, 
provided by the State, helped to mould the Greek 
character into an ideal not altogether inconsistent 
with our moral nature. But with the development 
of the individualistic ideas, the function of the State 
has also changed : individuals now take care of what 
was previously done by the State. If now any 
State undertake to rule in the old way, it would 
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be regarded by loyal citizens” as undue inter- 
ference : and thus the modern State is practically 
reduced to a police force. With such a change 
in the functions of the State and the individual, it 
is scarcely appropriate to revive the old notion of a 
political standard as the standard in morals. 

§ 16. Divine Law as Standard, How Known* 
lu the case of the Divine Law we have to consider 
not merely its character— whether arbitrary or 
rational— but also the means of its promulgation. 
The source of positive or political laws is definitely 
known to us. But how do we come to know the 
laws of God ? Different answers have been given 
to this query : 


(1) Some hold that the Divine Laws are known 
through revelation; so that the Scriptures — the 
Vedas, the Mishna, the Bible, or the Koran — supply 
the rules of our moral life. The divine code is 
above reason and is to be implicitly accepted in 
regulating our life: 


“ Moat wondrous book ! bright candle of the Lord ! 
Star of Eternity ! The only star 
By which the bark of man can navigate 


The sea of life, and gain the coast of bliss 
•Securely.” (Pollok, Couvne of Tivie.) 

In the case of the Jewish people, for example, the 
nucleus of such a code was originally supplied by 
Moses j and it has subsequently been enriched by 
the inspired utterances of other prophets and the 
ge marie interpretations by doctors. The divine 
laws are assumed to be comprehensive in character 
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and to cover (if not explicitly, at least implicitly) 
all the concrete cases of our lives. Thus, as a jurist 
would consult his code to determine the problems 
of civil law, so a Jewish doctor would consult his 
Talmud to solve the moral problems of life ; and 
as, in the civil sphere, one is guided by analogy and 
precedents when no explicit laws are found, so in 
theocracy an individual, in doubtful cases, is to regu- 
late his life by scriptural examples and analogical in- 
ference. According to this view we are created morally 
blank by nature, though we may be trained into 
morality by the revealed laws of God. The motives 
for obeying the divine laws are "trust in the 
promises and fear of the judgments of the Divine 
Lawgiver.’’ Christianity inherited the notion 
of a written divine code acknowledged as such by the 
‘'true Israel” — now potentially including the whole 
of mankind, or at least the chosen of all nations, — on 
the sincere acceptance of which the Christian’s share 
of the divine promises to Israel depended. And 
though the ceremonial part of the old Hebrew code 
was altogether rejected, and with it all the supple- 
mentary jurisprudence resting on tradition and 
erudite commentary, still God’s law was believed to 
be contained in the sacred books of the Jews, supple- 
mented by the records of Christ’s teaching and the 
writings of His apostles.” (Sidgwick’s Outlines of 
V%e History of Ethics, p 112.) 

(2) Others hold that we have been created 
moral beings, the laws of God having been engraved 
in our hearts : we have but to look within . to dis- 
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'Cover these laws ^ and in no case can there be any 
honest doubt as to their character and scope. They 
Are universally admitted as binding upon all men 
irrespective of caste or creed and are accepted as 
soon as they are apprehended. But there is differ- 
ence also among the supporters of this view as to 
the form the divine law assumes, (a) Some (e. g., 
Kan t) hol d that the moral law in its universal 
essence is revealed to Conscience, so that virtue 
consists in reverence for the universal form of the 
moral law itself. (Vide §20.) (b) Others {e.g., 
Mar^inean) contend that the moral law is embodied 
in the relative moral worth of conflicting impulses 
involved in voluntary action ; and virtue consists in 
acting according to the higher impulse, (c) Others 
again (e. g,, Calderwood) maintain that the funda- 
mental laws of morality, though reducible to a 
single principle, are intuited by Conscience; it is by 
the application of these laws to concrete cases that 
they aro judged as right or wrong, so that virtue 
consists in acting according to the requirement of a 
moral law in a particular case. We shall see below 
(^Vidc § 26.) that these views are closely connected. 

(3) A third class of writers (c. Grotius. Cum- 
berland, Paley) hold that the laws of God, though 
revealed in the Scriptures, aro not arbitrary but 
rational and benevolent. The holiness and benig- 
nity of Providence have led Him to divulge Uis just 
aud beneficent laws through inspired prophets to 
mankind. These laws are perceived by the human 
reason as at once righteous and gracious. 14 there- 
16 
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fore, we come across cases which are not covered by 
the revealed laws, then in these instances we can 
ascertain our duties by watching the tendencies of 
our acts : if these promote the well-being and happi- 
ness of mankind, then we may safely infer that they 
are right, since the tendency of divine laws is 
always so. Thus, according to this view, utility 
supplements revelation in constituting the moral 
standard. (Vide Chap. X. § 16.) 

As, however, we are concerned here, nob with the ' 
sources of our knowledge of the moral standard, but 
with the character of the standard itself, we shall 
not pause to discuss the relative claims of revelation, 
intuition, and experience. In fact, we shall pass 
over this aspect of the moral problem altogether, 
since Ethics, as a rational inquiry into the conditions 
of our moral life, is not directly connected with 
revelation. Let us, therefore, consider the character 
of the Divine Law as Standard. 

S 17. ( 1 ) Arbitrary Divine Standard. Wu enko 

Descartes (159G-1650J as repn, seating this standp.-inf, 

Acconling to Descartes, God is the primitive substance 
and, in a certain sense, the only substance, i.ecause He 
alone does not depend <m auything else for His existence, 
while Spirit and ilatier are but created substances. As 
Spine and Matter depend on God for their existence, so 
do all their qualities and relations The defining prop- 
erty xtf Matter is Extension, and the defining property 
of Spirit is Thought, whether intellectual or volitional. 
Thus the m.-ithematioal properties and relations of ex- 
tension, which constitute the sabject matter of Geometry, 
depend no less on Divine "Wm for their existence, than 
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tlie laws <^f inlelUgence and the laws of will which cocu- All properties 
po«e the subject matter of Logic and Ethics, God is 
thus the author of all truths— mathematical, logical, 
ur mornl All these depend on His arbitrary will; 
tlmy ai*e but HU arbitrary decrees.** “To him that of ell truths, 
coosi<lers the immeusity of God,” Descartes observes, 
it iH manifest that there can l>e nothin^ which does 


not depojid on Hiin» not only no existent thing, but no 


order, no law, no ground of truth or goodness/* 

An analogous view with regard to the moral stan- 
dard was held by Duns Scotus (1266-1308), William 
of Occam (1280-1347), and Locke (1632.1704). “The 
true grr)und of morality,*' writes Locke, “can only bo 
tliH will and law of a God, who sees men in the dark, 
han In His hand rewards and punishments, and power 
MTitiugh to call to account the proudest offender.” 
'IisHr/t/ Conrfirniiffj /Inmnn Uiidfirglaruling, Book I, 
t‘’h Til, Sec. 6.) “Thin in the only true touchstone,** 
Ih* adds, “ nf moral rectitude; and by comparing them 
lo this law it is that men judge of the most con- 
jiidorkhle moral good or evil of their actions ; that is, 
wliotli^r as duties or sins they are like to procure thein 
happiness or tnisery from the hands of the Almighty.” 
f/AiVA, li'Htk rr, Ch XX VriT, Sec. 8.) William of Occam 
likewise observes, “There is no act which is wrong 
as it is forbidden by God, and which cannot be 
niade right, if commanded by God.” Dr. Johnson, 
Pascal. Waterland, and Candillac were aUo inclined 
towards the same view. 
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morality : morality is characterized not by dogma- 
tism, divine or human, but by self-evidence. We 
are convinced in every case of the intrinsic excel- 
lence of rectitude. 

(2) To make Divine Will the standard is practic- 
ally to deny God’s perfection. Prior to the institu- 
tion of morality, His nature, therefore, was morally 
blank and could never be the object of love or 
reverence ; and, even after such an institution, He 
becomes an object rather of fear than of veneration. 

(3) To obey a moral law simply because it is a 
command, to declare — 

My author and disposer, what thou bidd’st, 

Unargued I obey” (Milton, P. i., VI, 638-37), 
implies fidelity, no doubt, but not virtue. To obey 
divine law because God has power to enforce it 
by rewards and punishments, of infinite weight and 
duration, m another life ” (Locke, Ihid.)y is to give 
evidence of prudence and not of moral goodness. 
In fact, this view is not essentially different from 
that of Hobbes : arbitrary enforcement, whether 
divine or human, is practiclly the same — though 
the command in the one case is backed by infinite 
power and in the other, by restricted authority. 
And we, accordingly, find Descartes, too, endorsing 
the divine right of kings : he writes, for example, 
'^Justice among sovereigns has other bounds than it 
has among private people ; and it seems that in 
junctures God gives the right to those to whom 
He gives the might.” (Letters to the Princess 
Elizabeth.) The later prophets of the Hebrews 
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similarly regard the king as the son of Jehovah. 

(4) The uQtenableDess of the position is revealed 
when we find its supporters making admissions 
which are inconsistent with it, but consistent with 
the facts of our moral life : conviction then breaks 
loose from the restraints of theory. Thus, Descartes 
speaks of divine perfection, possessed of every 
excellence." It is divine veracity which, according 
to him, justifies belief in reality : God is absolutely 
true and the Giver of all light. It is, therefore, 
impossible that He should deceive us, or, in the 
literal and positive sense, be the cause of our errors, 
to which, as experience shows, we are subject.’' 
{Princ. Phil. P. I. § 29. Vol. III. p. 81.) Locke, 
likewise, holds, ** God has goodness and wisdom to 
direct our actions to that which is best." {Essay 
on the Hxeman Understanding, Book II, Chap, 
XXVIII, Sec 8.) Thus, we see, that Divine 'perfec- 
tion' or ‘goodness', and not His arbitrary will, iilti- 
inatcly determines what is right. 

This view of the moral standard is but a revival 
of the Hebrew conception, according to which the 
commands of Jehova are absolutely binding on the 
Israelites. The relation of Israel to Jehova is 
based on a jealous attachment on either side and a 
covenant, the terms of which are faithful obedience 
on the one side and protection and preservation on 
the other. The laws of Israel — whether moral, 
political, or ceremonial— begin with ‘‘Thus eaitb 
the Lord." But even among the Israelites this 
conception gradually gave way to the idea that the 
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commands of Jehova were Just and so they might 
be approved by the people : “The judge of all the 
earth ” would “ do right.” The views of Descartes 
and Locke were modided to a great extent by the 
teachings of the Stoics and of Grotius. We, accord- 
ingly, find both of them not infrequently referring 
to rational moral principles or * Laws of Nature ' 
and to happiness which attends their observance. 
Locke, for example, speaks of the unchangeable 
rule of right and wrong which the law of God hath 
established.” {Ibid, Book II, Chap, VIII. Sect. 11.) 
Descartes likewise mentions that “ The most 
iniportant knowledge is the knosvleclge of God 
as the author of all things, as the all -perfect 
Being, of whom our mind is an effltu." And he 
0Ugge?5t3 the three following means for the 
attiiinmcnt of the highest happiness : “ Clear 

knowledge of the right, a firm will to do the same, 
and a repression of all wishes and desires directed 
towards objects beyond our reach. Only by the 
intervention of the will can knowledge gain the 
mastery in us, and the animal spirits become 
obedient to it. While without this, the sensuous 
feelings or the emotions confuse our thoughts, and 
cause us to over-estimate external goods, it enables 
us to dwell in the inner pleasures of the soul, which 
are eternal like the soul itself, since they are built 
upon the firm foundation of the knowledge of truth.” 
(Hoffding's History of Modem PhiU>8ophy. 
I, pp. 240-S41.) 
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§ l9. f2) Rational Divine Standard. Let us 
next consider the view according to which also the 
Divine Law is the standard ; but it is a law which is 
based on Divine Holiness and revealed in our Con- 
science. A law is morah Dot because it is arbitrarily 
enforced by the Deity, but because it is consonant 
with His holiness and justice. Hon esty, f or example, is 
right, not because it is so willed by God ; it is rather 
so willed because it is right. It should not, however, 
be inferred from this that the Divine Will is finite 
or limited, inasmuch as it cannot change the right 
into wrong or the wrong into right. As Cud worth 
observes, no power can produce the self-contradic- 
tory ; and it docs not involve any limitation of 
divine power, if He cannot do what is inconsistent 
or absurd. A circle cannot bo a square at the same 
lime, nor can justice be injustice. Moreover^ divine 
nature is complex, cho^ractcrized by holiness, wisdom, 
brnerolcnce, and omnipotence. Such being the case, 
there must be the natural re.straint arising from His 
complex constitution. Nay, if, as we have seen 
{Vide Chap. V). the moral element is by its nature 
supremo, then Divine Holiness must be the guiding 
principle, determing His beneficence and every other 
exercise of power. Divine omnipotence is thus not 
at all inconsistent with divine perfection : the test 
of omnipotence is oob merely what is abstractly 
possible, but what is, as described by Leibniz, con- 
cretely 'compossible/* The moral law is thus an 
expression of div^iie perfection, and it carries the 
weight of His preference. It, accordingly, carries its 
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evidence in itself &nd is owned as imperative as soon 
as It 18 known. Wherever there is an apprehensive 
capacity capable of appreciating moral worth, there 
the moral law is revealed in its entire plenitude and 
grace. The moral laws are thus intuitively dis- 
covered by Conscience ; and this, as we have seen 
{Vide last Chapter, § 4), does not preclude the 
necessity of moral culture. This view is adopted 
with certain modifications by many writers ; and 
let us take the theories of (A) Eant (1724-1804), 
(B) Martineau (1805-1900), and (C) Oalderwood 

(1830 ), to illustrate our remarks. 

§ 20. (A.) The Standard according- to Kant. 

The rational faculty, according to Kant, is supi-eme in 
man : it alone can construe the blind materials supplied 
through the senses into an intelligible whole of experi- 
ence ; and it alone can truly guide our life through the 
mists and ■ fogs of passion. Reason supplies the moral 
law which should be the regulator of our moral conduct. 
The moral law being categorical and imperative is 
not directed to an external end. such as pleasure, wealth, 
or knowledge ; for any such end can give rise only to a 
hypothetical imperative of the character—// the end be 
desirable then a definite course of action should be 
adopted. The moral law, accnrHingij.^ if, t n r.ha 

guide of the wiU its^lfj^nd r.hia in n nH an 

The good will is thus, as it were, self-con- 
tained— its spring of action is found in its very nature of 
rational choice— choice according to theuniversal principle 
of reason acceptable to aH men, ‘Act so that your line of 
action may become a law nniversal.’ “ Will with Eant 
is simply reason in its practical aspect. Moral action 
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18 reason willing reason, reason acting on a motive 
derived entirely from itself, as opposed to action on a 
motive of passion, which as such necessarily comes to 
it from without. But, if this be true, if every motive 
of passion must be set aside, what is left? Nothing, it 
would seem, but the pure form of universality with 
which reason invests every matter that is brought into 
relation to it. Beoson willing reason is reason making 
its own form its sole interest, irrespective of everything 
else/’ (Cairds Criltcnl P/iilosoph^ of An«^ H, pp. 
177«l78,).Jhe good will has thus its guide in itself: it is 
. otitonom ^us^ If, however, a will follown the solicita* 
tions of sense, then its exercise is determined, not by 
itself, but by objects external to its rational nature : in 
such a case the will becomes h$tf^ronomous. 

“Nothing can,'* Kant writes, “pwibly be conceived 
in the world, or even out of it, which can he called good 
without qualification, except a Good ^Vill. Intelligence, 
wit, judgment, and the other t<tlen(9 of the mind, how- 
ever they may be named, or courage, resolution, per- 
severance, as qualities of temperament, are undoubtedly 
good and desirable in many respects ; hut these gifts 
of nature may also become extremely bad and mis- 
chievous if the will which la to make use of them, and 

4 

which, therefore, constitutes what is called character y is 
not good. It is the same with the gi/le of /ortunc» 
Power, riches, honour, even health, and the general 
well-being and contentment with one’s condition which 
is called happincBi, inspire pride, and often presumption, 
if there is not a good will to correct the influence of 
these on the mind, and with this also to rectify the 
whole priooipie of actiog, and adapt it to its end... 
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A gocij will is good not because of what it perfarina or 
effects, not by its aptness for the attainment of some 
proposed end, but simply by virtue of the volition, that is, 
it is good in itself, and considered by itself is to be 
esteemed much higher than all that can be brought 
about by it in favour of any inclination, nay, even of 
the sum total of all inclinations. Even if it should 
happen that, owing to special disfavour of fortune, or 
the niggardly provision of a step-motherly nature, this 
will should wholly lack power to accomplish its purpose, 
if with its greatest efforts it should yet achieve nothing, 
and iliero should remain only the go-.d will (not, to he 
sure, a mere wish, lint the summoning of all means in 
our power), then, like a jewel, it would still shine by its 
own light, as a thing whicli has its whole value in itself 
Its usefulness or fruiclessnoss can neiilier add to nor 
fake away anything from this value.” (Fundamnnlal 
Principlti of the Melaphyeio of Morale. First Section. 
Abdott's Edition of Kant's Ethict, pp J-10) 
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An act, accordingly, which is performed f.ic tke. 
satisfaction of some desire or inclination is not properly 
virtuous according to Kant, even though the act be iu 
harmony with the moral law. ‘‘Althougli many thingS; 
are done in conformity with what July prescribes it is 
nevertheless always doubtful whether they are done 
strictly /rom duty, so as to have u moral worth.”.’ 
(Metaphysic of Morals. Abbott, p, 23.) A dealer, fotj 
example, who deals justly with his customers in ordeJ 
that his trade may thrive, cannot be said to be trulJ 
honest, though he seems to be so. When, therefore, in d 
concrete case, the will has to choose from the twJ 
alternatives— “its a prion principle, which b formall , 
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anil its <1 Kpriug, wliicli in iiiaf^riar* 

p IQ ) — it nmst r<»j**ct nUos^Hlhor ihft matt-rial principle 
if it is to l>e virtuous, "An action done frcun dut}* 
derives its moral worth, no^ from thu purpose which is 
to be attained by it, but from the maxim by which it is 
determined, and therefore does not depend on the 
realiiation of the object of tbo action, but merely on the 
principle of oof ion by which the action has taken place 
without regard to any object i>f cl«<i re.*' (/fjid., p. lO.) 
Such an act "must wholly exclude the influeoce of 
inch nation » and with it every object of the will, so that 
nothing remains which can detennim* ilia will except 
objectively the law, and siihjec lively pure respect lor 
this pmctical law, and consoijuenlly iho maxim that I 
--hoald follow this law even to tho thwarting of all uiy 
niclinalii>us.*’ p 17.) Wlien the will is thus a law 

to itself it can properly be said to It© fr*m <*r aulonnmous . 

A free will and a will subject to moral laws are om- 
and tlie same.’' {Metaphpsic of Morals, Abbott, p. C6.) 

Before entering into an appreciation of the th'*o>y 
of K'*ni-, wo should menihni that we take it to he a t) pe 
of the Divine Standard, because he holds that the moral 
law “must postulate the existmee of Ood, as the neces- 
sary condition of the possibility of the summum honum 
(an object of the will which is necessarily connected 
with the moral legislation of pure reaRonh” (Kants 
DiaUctio cf Pure Practical Reason, Chap II. Abbott h 
E dition, p. 221.) According to Kant, "In »he summnm 
tonum, which is practical for us, i. e.. to be realized by 
our will, virtue and happiness are thought as necessarily 
combined/* (Ibid , p, 209.) As the connection, however, 
is not analytical, it must be synthetical ; and it most be 
due to "the existence of a cause of all nature, distinct 
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antagODisiu 
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from nature itself, and containing the principlo of this 
connexion, namely, of the exact harmony of happinesB 
with morality...The fionum is possible in tho 

world only on the supposition of a Supreme Being having 
a causality corresponding to moral character/' (75id., 
pp, 221*222.) The existence of God is thus regarded by 
Kant as a postulate or necessary assumption of Pure 
Practical Reason. Though repudiating metaphysical 
inquiry in the theoretical sphere, practically he enters 
into metaphysics in his Ethics. As Seth observes, * 
**Kant does not separate the science of ethics from the 
inetaphysic of ethics, which is, for him, the only 
legitioiute metaphysic.** (^iAic«^ FruicipU$y p. 24.) And 
Kant mentions, however obscure and vague an ordinary 
person's conception may be with regard to the character 
and the contents of cognition in the theoretical sphere, 
he has a comparatively clear estimate of the real 
character and conditions of his moral life. The use of 
Philosophy in the latter sphere is merely to render 
explicit that ‘^obscurely thought inetaphysic which 
dwells with every man as a part of his rational capacity 
(Kant’s Metaphy$ic of Eihic9^ Chap. I, Rosen kranz 
Edition, ix, 219) ; and, with Kant, U morally neces* 
sary to assume the existence of God.'* (DtaUctic of Pure 
Practical Reason^ Abbott's Eld., p. 222.) 

§ 21. Criticism of Kant*$ view- (1) Kant’s 
purism emphasizes the necessity of curbing the selfish 
propensities which often lead us astray. But the 
antagonism implied in his system between reason 
'and sensibility indicates an incorrect estimate of our 
mental and moral constitution. (a) When, to 
establish the 'heteronomy* of a vicious will, he de* 
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scribes the desires as external to the self, he overlooks 
the fact that desires are desires only in relation to 
the seif: they are but mental modiBcations and not 
objects outside the ego. Nay, even if the self be 
considered in its rational aspect, then also desires 
cannot be excluded from it : desires are cravings 
implying a rational estimate of the difference 
between a subjective want and the objective fact 
which is expected to satisfy it. Thus [Vide Chap. 
XIX, § 4), Kant’s antithesis of reason and sensibility 
overlooks the obvious psychological truth that the 
mind is an organic unity. [Vide Chap. Ill, § 4.) 
(6) Our moral constitution is composed not merely of 
reason and will, but also of the desires and impulses. 
If reason supplies the 'form,* the desires must supply 
the 'matter*, to render moral experience possible. The 
mere universal form of the moral law is to us but 
an abstraction which acquires a meaning only by 
reference to concrete impulses coustituting a moral 
problem. To extinguish these desires is to deprive 
the moral law of its sense by which it operates ; and 
when its vitality is thus gone, it would naturally fail 
to inspire in us the reverence which is alleged to bo 
the mainspring of a virtuous life and which other- 
wise might have influenced our conduct. An exercise 
ol’ will is possible only^When it is moved by desires 
or impulses ; to exclude all impulses is tiender the 
will inoperative. This pure will of Kant his, accord- 
ingly, been well described by Jacobi as “a will that 
wills nothing.’* Thus the purism of Kant is tenable 
neither psychologically nor morally. 
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! (2) Even if the above objection were removed, 

1 still Kant's rigorism will have the effect of excluding 
many noble virtues from the moral sphere and of 
substituting, not infrequently, an abnormal and 
arrogant estimate of moral worth. Are we to hold 
that a mother or a nurse wearing her health out in 
watching her patient, a soldier sucrificing his life for 
his country, a philanthropist placing his life and 
fortune at the service of mankind, or a chivalrous 
knight staking his life and at times his honour in 
befriending the weak and the oppressed is not 
^virtuous because the acts are the outcome of the 
Ifnllness of the heart and not of reverence for the 
^noral law ? To prefer the latter to the former in | 
such cases would be to exalt a rather perverted form 
of virtue nnd to set a premium on moral pride. 
Virtue, like manj' other good qualities of the soul, 
looks so exalt^<l when it ia illustrated in its natural 
aspect of unconscious greatness, that some writers 
have been led to treat virtue iis spontaneous al- 
together Emerson, for example, writes, “Our moral 
nature is vitiated by .any interference of our will. 
People represent virtue as a struggle, and take to 
themselves great airs upon their attainments, and 
the question is everywhere vexed, when a noble 
nature is commended, whether the man is not better 
who strives with temptation. But there is no merit 
in the matter. Either God is there or he is not 
there. We love characters in proportion as they are 
impulsive and spontaneous. The less a man thinks 
or knows about his virtues, the better we like him/* 
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{Essay on Spiritual Laws.) Though, however. 
thi3 is an extreme position, yet there is an element 
of truth in it which is well expressed by Wordsworth 
in his Ode to Duty — 

“There are who ask not if thine eye 
Be on them ; who, in love and truth, 

Where DO misgiving ia, rely 
Upon the genial aense of youth : 

•CUad hearts ! witlumt reproach or blot ; 

Wiio do thy work, and know it not* ' 

^3) Again, according to Kant'a theory, progress 
in the moral sphere would tend to detract from 
the moral worth of acta. As character ia improved, 
men think less of the conflict between duty and 
inclination, and they are led to act in the direction 
of the eligible course without any thought of the 
moral law or any concomitant sentiment of reverence. 
Kant's position thus becomes para<loxical ; virtue, 
which aims at eurmountiug the conflict between 
rca^un and passion, would cease to exist when the 
conflict is overcome. The decline or conquest of 
tlm .strife does not necessarily mean the intensiflea- 
tiun or even the presence of reverence for the moral 
law on the occasion of the execution of a duty. An 
individmd in such' a ciise may simply be content with 
discharging hia duty, without any consciouaness of 
reverence for the moral law. Thus, to bo virtuous, 
according to Kant, the conflict, which virtue aims at 
conquering, must continue : if .we are not strongly 
auaceptible to the influence of desires, there is not 
the occasion for reverence for moral law which 
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requires their suppression. Kant’s ‘pure respect for 
moral law/ like Bain’s ‘entirely distinct motive/ 
illustrates an error in an extreme direction. 

(4) Kant’s theory is really ascetic in character ; 
and it accordingly condemns a certain part of our 
nature^ in fact, all the ordinary springs of action— 
as wholly bad and so requires that it should be 
stifled. It thus not merely renders our moral life 
practically inoperative, but also, without any warrant, 
passes judgment against propensities and inclinations 
which must have their due share of fruition in 


Aaccucism 
easily leiuls 
'0 fanaticism. 


order to render life possible. Who will deny that 
love and bate, fear and anger, benevolence and j 
self-love have a place in our moral constitution and I 
have thus legitimate occasions for their exercise ? ^ 
To maintain the contrary is blindly to condemo 
our constitution. Not ooly so, but the transition 
from such au attitude to bigoted intolerance or 
fanaticism is easy and natural : one who holds such 
a view is apt to rate his own couviction high and 
impose upon the world, naturally differing from him, ^ 
his own views under the name of reformation or ' 
progress. “ It is a false idea,” observes Channing, 
“that religion requires the extermination of any 
principle, desire, appetite, or passion, which our 
Creator has in^ plan ted. Our nature is a whole, 

a beautiful whole, and no part can be spared. You 
might as properly and innocently lop off a limb ] 
from the body, as eradicate any natural desire from 
the mind. All our appetites are in themselves 
innocent and useful, ministering to the general weal 
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of the soul. They are like the elcinonts of the 
natural world, parts of a wise and beneficent system, 
but, like those elements, are beneficent only when 
restrained.” {Self-Denial, Works, 11, p. 102.) 

(5) Kants principle is rather negative than 
positive: the form of the moml law may enable 
us to determine what we should not do, rather than 
what we should. It is, no doubt, true that to determine 


the negative limits is no small gain, since these 
enable us to avoid what is wrong and thus to 
pursue the right. But the dynamics of moral 
life is made up not merely of constraint but 
also of inspiration. Every moral problem involves 
the dual antithesis of right and wi-ong : if one of 
the two conflicting courses be wrong, the other must 
be right : and if we shun the one, we seek the 
other : out repugnance to the one course is accom- 
panied 

reverence is oi*dinarily connected with the motive in 
harmony vvith the law. Now, to ignore the higher 
impulse as an actuating principle of virtuous conduct 
and to refer merely to onr repugnance to what is 
wrong out of respect for the abstract law, is to deprive 
our moral life of the fertile source of rectitude. 
Kant’s principle is, in fact, barren : it is altogether 
silent os to the contents of duty or virtue. 

^ 22. Kantlsm ('Cplticlsm’) and Vedantism 
As the Ethics of Kant and that of the Vedanta have 
important points of similarity and difFerenco, it may be 
well to briedy refer to them here. Let us notice 

•the points of similarity 
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to both the 
systems, 
morality 
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(2) Duty 
should be 
done for 
duty's sake. 


(<*^) Personal- 
ity as such 
should at ways 
be respected. 




(1) Both the systems admit that the essence of the* 
moral problem lies in the conflict of reason and sensi- 
bility and that virtue consists in subordinating the* 
latter to the former. “ If/' Kant writes, ** I were only 
a member of the world of understanding, then all coy 
actions would perfectly conform to the principles of 
autonomy of pure will ; if I were only a partoftho 
world of sense, they would necessarily be assumed to 
conform wholly to the natural law of desires and 
inclinations.'’ The Pedantic doctrine of Karma and the 
moral preparation enjoined hy it, likewise, assume a 
conflict of reason and sense which must be overcome for 
mukd or salvation. 

(2) Both the systems rec|Uire that duty should be 
done for duty's sake. “In order that an action should 
be morally good,*' says Kant, “it is not enough that it 
conform to the moral law, but it must also be done 
for fAe sake of ihe^aWy otherwise that conformity is only 
very contingent and uncertain ; since a principle which 
is not moral, although it may now and then produce ac- 
tions conformable to the law, will also of ten produce actions 
which contradict it.** (Preface to the Metaphysic of Morals, 
Abbott, pp. 4*5 ) Vedantism, likewise, requires that 
virtuous acts should be performed without any attachment 
and without any desire for the ^fruits* or consequences of 
actions. We should act in the right direction because it 
is a duty and not because it is agreeable or beneficial. 

(3) Both the systems require that w'e should respect 
personality as such without any reference to the 
particular desires or incliuations. In the later stage of 
his moral theory Kant had recourse to his doctrine of 
‘kin^om of ends* to get an inspiration for moral 
conduct. Finding his formal moral principle to be 
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barren of aU ci^n tents, he tries to discover some content 
for it in the true dignity of human nature. All other 
things besides moral excellence have only a relative value 
and so may be regarded as at most useful; but moral 
excellence, being an end in itself, possesses an absolute 
value, and so dujuit^, in the proper sense of the term. 
This dignity or ultimate worth it naturally lends to the 
perHiinality where it is manifested. Hence we find Kant’s 
secoivl moral farmula — ^Always treat humanity, both in 
your own person and in the person of others, as an end 
and never as a means/* A person cheating or robbing 
another acu wrongly because he uses him only as a 
means for his own advantage. **A]1 objects, though 
their existence depends not on our will, but upon 
nature, have nevertheless, unless they are rational 
lifting**, rmiy a relative value as means, and therefore are 
callrd lhini/4 : while rational beings are called persons, 
because ibeir nature already marks them out as ends in 
themHelvert. i. e , an beings who ought never to be used 
merely as means ; and in relation to whom, therefore, 
<iur arbitrary will has a limit put upon it. Such 
beings are objects of reverence/’ (Caird's Kant, Vol. 
Tl. p. 219.) Kant thus arrives at his conception of a 
Kiv'jdom of Ends in which all moral beings are united 
logetber by reason of their common subjection to the 
universal moral law which is at once applied to one’s 

*\Vith regard to tho firnt aod the second ethical formula. 
Hoffdiiu« remarks, “Kant held that the latter formula was 
rletUioihlu from the former, but tide is ira possible, if the first is 
to h** Iftkeji purely formally. Both formulaj presuppose that 
we actually feel ourselves to bo members of a kingdom of 
personal boul^s. Moreover, if the law exists for the sake of 
pcrstmal heiiige and not vice versa it is, If anything, ^e first 
formula which may be deduced from the second ! {Exeter^ of 
Modern. PMoxophy, Vol. II, p. 80.) 
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own self and to others. la this kingdom ft ends or social 
community of persons, every one is in his turn an end 
and D)eans to the rest. Thus iudividuals, as inetnbera 
of families, communities, and states, are held together 
as members of a moral commonwealth, every one 
furthering the moral end in his own way, *‘By a 
kingdom/’ says Kant, “I mean the systematic combina- 
tion of a number of diverse rational beings under 
common laws, Now, such laws will determine the ends 
of the rational beings in question, so far os they are 
universally valid ends. Hence, when we abstract from 
all the personal differences of rational beings, and like- 
wise from all tho content of their private ends, we get 
the idea of a complete and systematically connected 
whole of all ends (a whole of rational beings as ends in 
themselves, as well as of the special ends which each of 
them may set up for himself), i. o, a kingdom of ends 
such as is possible according to the principles already 

laid down To this kingdom of ends every rational 

being belongs as a niember, who. though universally 
legislative, is yet submitted to the laws he enacts. At 
the same time, he belongs to it also as because 

as legislative he is submitted to no will but his own.'' 
(Ibid.f pp. 224^ 225. j From this we get Kant's third 
formula, *Act iu conformity with the idea that the will 
of every rational being is a universally legislative will/ 
Thus, according to this latest view, duty is due to our 
reverence for the dignity of human personality ; and 
in this respect the Kantian view resembles to a certain 
extent the Vedantic. “With the Vedantists/’ writes 
Max Muller, “the feeling of a common interest, nay, of 
the oneness or solidarity of the human race, was most 
natural. Their whole philosophy was built on the 
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conviction that every human ( loins' haa ite true being 
in Brahman, and this feeling, though it is chiefly 
inetaphysiciih breaks out occasionally as a moral power 
aUo. We say, We should love our neighbour as our« 
selves. The Vedantist says, We should love our neigh- 
boars as our self, that is, we should love them not for 
what is merely phenomenal in them, for their goodness, 

<»r beauty, or strength, or kindness, but for their soul, 
for the divine Self in all of them/^* (Leeito^es on Ike 
Vedanta PhUo^ophy^ pp, 168-169.) 

(4) Accoi'ding to both the systems, morality is re- ^ 4 ) Xlu* 
Mtricted to the sphere of the relative and the phenoiU' sphere of 
enal ; so that as man rises to the sphere of the the^relltlvo 
absolute and the supersensuous, he Incomes free from the phenom- 
rentraints of the moral law. As the essence of morality, 
according to these systems, lies in the conflict between 
reason and sensibility, there is left no room for moral 
restraint when sense is transcended. From the Vedantic 
stand-point, an individual may thus be liberated even 
during this mortal life of his “What is 

of importance t<i remember in these ancient fancies,** 
observes Max Muller, “is that the enlightened man may 
become free or obtain Mukti even in this life (Givnn- 
tnukti). This is indeed the real object of the Vedanta 
Philosophy, to overcome all Nescience, to become once 
more what the Atman always has been, namely Brahman, 
and then to wait till death removes the last Upadhis or 
fetters, which, though they fetter the mind no longer, 

•Max MuUer observes on this point, “It shows an enormous 
amount of intelleoiual labour to have reasooed out that we 
should love our neighbour, because in loving him we love v«w, 
niid in loving God, wo love ourselvea. The deep truth that lies 
hiilden in this, was certainly not elaborated by any other nation, 
so far as I know." p. 170.) 
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remaiQ like broken chains hanging heavy on the mortal 
body. The Atman, having recovered its Brahmahood, 
is even in this life so free from the body that it feels no 
longer any pain, and cannot do anything, whether good 
or bad.** (The Six S^sUma of Indian Philosophy, p, 
ISO.) Vide Chapter XII, § 4 and § 7. 

Inspite of the above points of similarity, there ai^e 
important points of difference, which may briefly be 
indicated thus : — 


(1) The ^criticism* of Kant is entirely phenome- 
nalietic ; hh nonm''non holds but a feeble tenure in hU 
philosophy. In Vcdantism,on the other hand, ethics, 
religion, and metaphysics are inseparably blemled 
together. The freedom of the will, the immortality of 
the soul, and the existence of (rod are, according to 
Kant, but the postulates of Practical Reason ' hy- 
potheses warranted by moral experience ; but from the 
Vedantic stand point these are as much real aa any other 
fact of personal experience. If Brahman or the Supreme 
Being is real then with Him these are also realities 
inseparable from His expression. 

(2) Kant regards sensibility ns altogether alien to 
the rational nature of man and so he insists on its extir- 


pation. The Vedantist> on the other hand, regards 
sensibility as but a means of the realization of the true 
self. No part of our nature is absolutely bad from the 
Vedantic stand-point; it becomes bad only when it 
transcends its legitimate sphere of exercise. It is the 
due regulation or control of the senses and the passions 
(and not their extirpation) that constitutes the essence 
of virtue, as it tends to free us from the fetters of this 
world and to promote our true life in Brahman. Thus 
we may describe the Vedantic Ethics as rather austere 
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thuo ascetic. But Kant's system, as we have said, 
requires that, to be virtuous, one should act from a pure 
regard for the universal form of the moral law aud not 
from iuclination. The presence of a desire or natural 
propensity mars, as he says, the worth of an act. “It is 
a duty," he writes, “to maintain one’s life ; and, in addi- 
tion, every one has also a direct inclination to do so. 
But on this account the often anxious care which most 
men take for it has no intrinsic worth, and their maxim 
has no moral import. They preserve their life as 
duty requires, no doubt, but not because duly requires.... 
To be beneficent when we can is a duty ; and besides 
this, there are many minds so sympathetically constitu- 
ted that, without any other motive of vanity or self- 
interest, they find a pleasure in spreading joy around 
them, and can take delight in the satisfaction of others 
so far as it is their own work. But I maintain that m 
such a case an action of this kind, however proper, how 

ever amiable it may be, has nevertheless no true moral 

worth, but is on a level with other inclinations, e.g. the 
inclination to honour, which, if it is happily directed to 
that which is in fact of public utility and accordant with 
duty, and consequently honourable, deserves praise and 
encouragement, but not esteem. For the maxim lac s 
the moral import, namely, that such actions be done 
from duly, not from inclination. Put the case that the 
mind of that philanthropist were clouded by sorrow of 
his own, extinguishing all sympathy with the lot of 
others, and that while he still has the power to benefit 
others in distress, he is not touched by their trouble 

because he is absorbed with his own, and 

that he tears himself out of this dead insensibility, an 
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performs the action without any inclination to it, but 
simply from duty, then first has his action its genuine 
moral worth.” (^^e^a 2 )hysic of Morahy Abbott’s Ttfansla- 
tion, pp. 13-14.) Thus, while Sant’s system teaches 
self-mortification, Vedantisin teaches abstemiousness. 
The one requires that sense should be annulled, while the 
other, that it should be thwarted, for a virtuous life; 
the one requires the extinction, while the other, the 
regulation of sense. As Kant says, 'Tn order that an 
action should he morally good, it is not enough that it 
coixfovm to the moral law, hut it must also be done for 
sak^ of th Uwr (Ibul.y pp, 4-5.) We find, on the 
other hand, in the — 

lien 

littir 

“I am the pure odour in the earth and the bri^toess 
in the fire ; the vital principle in all beings and the aus- 
terity (ta 2 >afi) of ascetics. Chap. VII, 9. 

* Know, O son of Pritha J that I am the eternal seed 
of all things that exist, I am the intellect of the intelli- 
gent and the splendour of the splendid, lo". 

“I am also the strength of the strong, free from 
desire and passion (emotion). I am desire in living 
things, not forbidden by holy laws, O prince of 
Bharatas I” 11, (Davies’ Translation.) 

All that Vedantism requires is that one, to be 
virtuous, should not act with a desire for the 'fruits’ or 
consequences of his acts. Action with inclination, accord- 
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ing to Vedantjswi, is not inconsistent with virtue, if 
perforated without a desire of consequences ; but such 
action is excluded from the category of morality by Kunt. 

(3) As A consequence of this difTerence in the esti* 
mate of the true character of our moral life, we find 
also a difTerence in the way in which duties are con' 
ceived performed. To Kant, a feeling of 'inner con- 
straint' enters into the very meaning of Puty, so that, 
“Duty is the action to which a person is hound’’ (Ibid,, 
p. 279), it is “Compulsion to a purpose unwillingly adopt- 
ed.” To the Vedantist. however, duty is inseparable 
from life, and it is cheerfully acceptetl as a means of 
salvation or emancipation. To extinguish the impulses 
would be to render life inoperative ; wo are to duly reg- 
ulate them, so that we may act without any craving for 
the fruits or consequences of our acts. Kant's ethics 
requires, as montioned above, that, to be virtuous, one 
should continue in a lower plane of moral culture. Tt 
is in such a condition alone that one can feel the force 
of conflict and thus earn merit for acting out of regard 
for the moral law and rejecting the Holicitations of sense. 
This explains the ridicule of Schiller in his well-known 
lines about the 'Scruples of Conscience' and the 
'Decision' at the end of his distich-group *'The Philo- 
Kopherji” : 

“The friends whom I love T gladly would serve, but to 

this inclination incites zne ; 
And so I am forced from virtue to swerve since my act, 

through affection, delights roe. 
The freinds whom thou lovest thou must first seek to 
doom, for to no other way can T guide thee ; 
'Tis alone with disgust thou canst rightly perform the 

acts to which duty would lead thee. 
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While Vedantisra, as we have said, has a place for 
every legitimate exercise of a faculty or inclination, pro. 
vided it is not vitiated by a desire for benefit or advan- 
tage. We shall consider V'edantism more fully in 
chapter XII inwconnection with the systems of Spinoza 
and Hegel to which it is more closely related as an 
ontological doctrine. 

§ 23. (B) The Standard according to Marti- 
neau. According to Martineau, moral quality is found 
only in voluntary acts, which involve a conflict between 
two iutpuUes. When there is such a conflict, conscience 
intuitively recognizes one of the impulses as higher and 
the otiier as lower; aud our duty always lies in acting 
in the direction of the higher aud rejecting the lower. 
If now we take a comprehensive survey of the various 
moral problems which l>eset our lives, we discover not 
merely the several impulses or springs of action, which 
come into competition, but also their relative moral 
rank. And, according to Martineau, “The following list 
piesents the seiies in the ascending order of worth ; the 
chief composite springs being inserted in their approxi- 
mate place, subject to the variations of which their 
composition renders them susceptible. 

Zetoasf. 

1. Secondary Passions ^^Censoriousness, Viudic- 

tiveness, Suspiciousness. 

2. Secondary Organic Propensions ; — Love of Ease 

and Sensual Pleasure. 

3. Primary Organic Propensions; — Appetites. 

4. Primary Animal Propension ; — Spontaneous Ac- 

tivity (unselective). 

5. Love of Gain (reflective derivative from Appetite). 
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G. Secondary Affections (senli mental indulgence of 
sympathetic feelings). 

7. Primary Pitssione Antipathy, Fear, Resent- 

ment. 

8. Causal Energy Love of Power, -or Ambition; 

Love of Liberty. 

9. Secondary Sentiments ;‘~IjOve of Culture. 

10. Prituary Sentiments of Wonder and Admiration. 

11. Primary Affections, Parental and Social with 

(approximately) Generonity and Gratitude. 

13. Primary Affection of Compassion. 

IS. Primary Sentiment of Reverence. 

Uigheitr (Type^, IT, p. 260 ) 

Dr. Martineiiu gives alist(Kirf« Chap. XIX, §3i of 
the elementary springs of action, primary and secondary 
(such as Wonder, Fear, Vintlictiveneas), and mentions 
that there are many compound springs which are the 
outcome of combinations of these element*» according to 
the laws of association. The chief compound springs 
(such as Love of Gain, Generosity, Gratitude) are included 
in the above list; but as it is not practicable to enu- 
merate tho various compounds which are ever making 
their appearance owing to the shifting circumstances and 
the varied susceptibilities of life, it is neither possible to 
assign them a determinate moral worth apart from the 
character of their composition. Marti oeau, accordingly, 
holds that ^^Composite impulses can owe their moral 
worth and rank to nothing else than the constituents of 
their formation, and that worth must be proportioned 
to the aggregate value of those constituents.** {Types of 
Ethical Thecny, II, p. 235.) And, with regard to the 
•moral estimate in such cases, he remarks, *‘1 care not 
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whether this instantaneous judf^ment he called intuitive^ 
or be regarded as the outcome of a process too rapid to 
be traced. I only know it is as ready as if it were 
intuitive, and comes to the surface as soon.*' (Ibid., p 236.) 
Thus, according to Marti iieau, the moral standard is the 
primitive difference in moral worth among the impulses 
which come into competition with each other ; and the 
moral quality can not only nt>t be ‘cognized* but cannot 
even 'exist* unless tliey come into conflict. (Ibid., p 48.) 

aciion is Ififfht, tvkirh, in pr^ssncA 0 / a lowey 
a higher : every action is TTrony, 
whi(h» in presence of a highsr prxncipU, foltoivs a loxoer*^ 
(Ibid., p. 270.) According to Dr. Martineau. the ulti- 
mate source of our moral consciousness is the Divine 
Nature : "The relation between the moral consciousness 
and the Divine authority is one, not so much of infersnes 
AS of identifleation, the ideas overlapping and being 
entwined together as functions of the same conception.**^ 
(Ibid., p. 235.) 

§ 24, Cpiticism of Martineau’s Theory.— 
Martineaus Typts of Ethical Theory contains a 
luminous exposition of many important moral truths. 
We shall, however, confine our attention here to an 
estimate of his account of the moral standard. 

(1) Martineau's view is allied to the doctrine 0 / 
Moral Sense or Perceptional Intuitionism considered 
above ( Vide § 2 & § 3) ; and hence the defects of 
such a doctrine (Vide § 4) are to be found in his- 
system, though it is presented in an improved form. 
Though moral qualities are revealed in conflicting 
impulses, yet moral science can never be satisfied 
with merely recording the moral worth as found and 
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tabulating the result. Unlike popular knowledge, 
philosophy aims at discovering the rationale of our 
experience. Moral philosophy, therefore, must trace 
our moral estimates to the general principles under- 
lying and explaining them. Martineau himself 
occasionally does so, though he stops short of adopt- 
ing it as a general principle. He mentions, for 
example, with regard to ‘Fear* that “Its value is, 
per se, indeterminate, depending in each concrete 
case, ethically, on the affection which is thrown into 
alarm** (Types, 11, p. l98) ; and he likewise remarks 
that in the case of complex impulses “Our first 
estimate is subject to refieebive correction.** (Ibidy p* 
236.) If this be so, then the determination of the 
moral worth in a concrete case rests ultimately, not 
on intuitive apprehension, but on rational com- 
parison. The truth of this observation will be more 
clear from the following paragraph and section 26 
of this chapter. 

(2) The gradation of impulses in a scale, accord- 
ing to their relative moral value, itself implies the 
operation of moral laws. We discover the relative 
moral worth of impulses in different cases by a series 
of judgments subsuming the impulses under distinct 
moral principles. When the same or eimilar con- 
flicts are present in different cases, our moral judg- 
ments are characterized by uniformity, because they 
illustrate the employment of common principles. 
It may, no doubt, be said that these principles or 
laws themselves are but subsequent generabzations 
from the observation of cases. - Whether moral laws 
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are thus purely subjective or they are also objective, 
we shall examine in section 20. But assuming, for 
the present, that they are subjective, still they, and 
not the cases, should be the limit of explanation : 
science traces cases to principles and not principles 
to cases, even though cases be the ultimate justifica- 
tion of principles. This is virtually admitted by 
Dr. Martineaii, for his moral scale is a general 
scheme indicating the general relations of conflicting 
impulses, which are the expressions of corresponding 
laws, The of discovering the laws is, no 

doubt, the examination of concrete Ciises : and 
Mai tinean’s book is full of psychological analysis 
and careful examination of such cases, revealing the 
presence of laws underlying them. After such an 
examination in a special case, he writes, for example, 

‘ From the ensemble of these ps 3 ’chologicnl com- 
parisons the rule results, that the Secondary 
Affections must yield the higher place to the 
Primary Passio^is." {Ibid., p. 205.) 

(3) With regard to the above objections it maj’ 
be said, however, that moral laws, though enabling us 
to discover the moral qualities of acts, do not bring 
out the gradations of moral worth which Martineau 
wants to emphasize. A moral law tells us that, of 
two conflicting courses, one is right and the other, 
wrong : but it does not indicate the degree of moral 
worth which may be present in a particular case. 
We have seen ( Vide Chap. IV, § 5) that Martineau 
prefers the expression ‘moral worth’ to the terms 
‘right’ and ‘wrong’ os indicating the moral quality, 
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because moral worth is “applicable to what presents 
gnuiationa of value/' (Ibid., II, p. 47.) But the 
gradation, to which he refers, is rather of nominal 
than of any real value, even in his system. We 
never characterize our moral acts as more or less 
good, or greater or smaller evil. In any particular 
case, there are two courses open to us, which are 
relatively the best and the worst for the time being. 

As Young says — 

“Who does the best his circumstance allows, 

Does well, acts nobly ; angels could no more.*’ 

Martineau himself is very explicit on the point. 

Ho writes, “Wo find, if our exposition has been admif^^ion 

correct, a controversy between two competing 

impulses, of which, be their relative vehemence 

what \z may, we well know one to be better, the 

other worse,— the one to express the Divine, the 

other the Satanic claim to us,— the one to constitute 

the highest, the other the lowest possibility which 

the crisis opens to us. Between them the interval 

is unspeakably great, a gulf infinite and impassable ; 

they are not first and second best, but simply the 

absolutely right for us to do and the absolutely 

wrong. The whole problem lies in this alternative ; 

and if, under the temptation, we fall, we perpetrate 

the very worst that the moment allows, and take 

the offer of sin unreservedly and on its own terms. 

What more could we have done in the guilty service 
than we have done ? We have performed all that it 
asked of us. It matters not that there are other 
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passions viler still, other acts conceivable of deeper 
turpitude. They had no place in our problem, and 
were wholly absent from the field ; and what allevia- 
tion is it, that we did not lapse under a temptation 
that never tempted us ?’* {Ibid.y II, p. C7.) If this is 
the true account of a moral conflict, then we decide 
in every case by the appropriate moral law ; and the 
scale of gradation among impulses is of little value 
to us. 

(4) Again, the impulses, as named by Martineau 
in his moral scale, are too abstract to admit of aoy 
moral character. Merely to mention Fear, Resent- 
ment, Compassion, or Admiration is not to indicate 
its relative moral worth. An impulse is always to 
be judged by reference to the ciroumstances giving 
rise to it; and to divorce it from these is to render 
it morally colourless. Concrete circumstances are 
the proper sphere of moral experience. Quixotic 
compassion, for example, is nob of the same moral 
hue as the compassion of a Howard. Resentment, 
likewise, may take the form of righteous indignation, 
of unholy wrath, or of vile anitnosiby. Martineau 
himself admits, “ Nor can we assign to Fear, simply 
as such, a uniform moral value relatively to other 
springs of action. Peal's cannot be appraised with- 
out reference to the worth of the objects feared ; 
just as Hope rises to the noble or sinks to the base, 
and Love may be a grace or a degradation, according 
to the object that fixes the eye or wins the heart. 
The egoist will have fears only for himself; the 
benevolent, largely for others ; and the moral quality 
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of these feai*s will be imported simply from the 
aliections that inspire them/* (Ihid.y II, p. 198.) 
Id criticising Prof. Seeley’s definition ol ‘Religion 
as ‘habitual and permanent admiration/ JIaitineau 
likewise observes, “To love amiss is no evidence of 
goodness; and it is possible so to admire as to 
contraxlict the very essence of religion. Is there 
any more ‘habitual and permanent admiration than 
that of the handsome fop— the Beau Bruiumel or 
Count d’Orsay of his day — for his own person, as he 
stands before the mirror?” {Study of Religion, 
I, p. 14.) Similarly. Martineau mentions, Even 
forgiveness is not unconditiomdly ap provable, and 
may cast away a discipline needful alike for the 
otfender and the spectator. . - We cannot, therefore, 
insert generosity at an invariable place in our list. 
{Types, II, pp. 243-244.) Thus, a mere list of abstract 
springs of action cannot enable us to decide cases 
of right and wrong : we must pronounce a verdict 
after a rational estimate of corferete impulses. 

(5) A complete list of the numerous concrete 
impulses, influencing human conduct, with theii 
relative moral worth, is not pnMSticable ; and even 
were it possible, it would scarcely be of any scientific 
interest, since science is interested in the general an 
not in the particular. But even the list of abstract 

impulses given by Martineau is not complete, ihe 

Moral Sentiments and Prudence, for example, 
which often influence our conduct have been left out ; 
and Martineau 9 refusal to include them illustrates, 
as Sidgwick points out. at least "a psyobologioal 

17 
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paradox, in conflict with ordinary experience/' 
(Methods of Ethics, p. 367.) Martineau explicitly 
mentions that his table is ‘‘ merely tentative,’* and 
admits that “The extreme complexity of the com- 
binations renders the task of drawing np such a 
table precarious and difficult.** {Types ii, p. 129.) 
If, however, Marti Qeau*s scale is incomplete, it 
cannot enable us to solve every moral problem and so 
it cannot serve as a standard. If rational principles 
alone can enable ns to decide the cases corning 
within his scale (since, as shown above, divorced 
from circumstances, the abstract impulses have no 
absolute moral worth) as well as the cases not 
covered by it, then the principles, and not the scale, 
constitute the standard in morals. 

§26. (0) The Standard according to Calder- 
wood. According to Calderwood, Conscience intuitively 
discovers the first principles o! morality which, when 
applied to particular cases, enable us to ascertain their 
moral worth. The .general principle, which gives 
validity to an accurate moral judgment, is present in 
that judgment only by implication, not by formal ex- 
pression.’’ (lland-hook of Moral Philosophy^ p, 38.) 
‘'The foundation principle of morality,” according to 
him, is “ that ii is right in a man to use his powers /or 
rational ends." He mentions, “If unity is attainable iu 
morals, it is here.” {Ibid, p. 33.) If the fundamental 
moral principles be correctly applied to concrete cases, 
we get correct moral judgments ; otherwise, we arrive at 
erroneous moral estimates. The ultimate source of 
morality or, as he says, ‘the foundation of virtue is '^The 
moral purity or perfection of the Divine nature.” He 
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writes, “The relation of the Divine Will to the Divine 
nature must be auoh that the former is the sure 
exponent of the latter. Moral obligation and responsibiU 
ity imply the exercise of Divine control subjecting us 
to moral law. We ma\% therefore, affirm that the 
source of all morality is in the Divine Will, but this 
can rank only as a provisional and partial statement, 
leaning upon the excellence of the Divine nature.'’ 
C/6u/ , pp. 252-25S.> 

S 26 Appreciation of the Above Views The 
views of Martineau and Caldcrwood may be described 
as complementary. Had Martineau pushed his 
theory farther, he would have arrived at the funda- 
mental principles underlying his moral scale ; and 
had Caldcrwood worked out his theory in detail and 
gathered and arranged the results of hi.s investiga- 
tion, he would have been able to prepare a table 
like that of Martineau. The moral principles, like 
<»thor general laws, are never known in the abstract : 
they nre known through the concrete cases illustra- 
ting their operation. Wc have no means of knowing 
the Law of Gravity, the Law of Dettnito Proportions, 
or the Law of Identity by itself, apart from its use 
in this or that case : we never observe these abstract 
laws Hoating in the air, ivs it were i they are known 
when thev are, so to speak, embodied in concrete cases. 
Such is also the case with moral laws. They are 
known to us as embodied in concrete cases. We 
know, however, that the true materials of our moral 
life* are the inclinations or impulses. Hence the moral 
laws are revealed to us through the conflicts of 
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impulses. The impulses constitute, as it were, the 
flesh and blood through which the vital principle 
of our moral life runs. 

We should remember here the relation which a 
law bears to its facts. We have seen, while criticis- 
ing Kant (§21), that a law divorced from facts is Jn 
us an abstraction. But this does not mean that a 
law ia merely a creation of our own minds — an 
ideal or subjective synthesis of facts. A law, as 
explained above (Vide sections 9 and 10), indicates 
a ncxic8 naiunc or an objective connection;, but. 
it is revealed to us in relation to the facts which 
come under its influence. The relation of a law 
to its facts is not quite the same to us as it 
is to the Author of the Universe. As finite things 
or beings are not self-existent, they find their consti- 
tution determined by laws which prescribe its form 
and limits. Thus the Author of the World, being the 
source of all laws, knows them prior to creation as 
well as subsequent to it, when they are embodied in 
created objects ; but we Ciin know the laws only 
when they have been so embodied. We have, thus, 
no means of knowing the laws apart from the cases 
in which they are illustrated ; but this should not be 
construed to imply that they are but creations of 
our own fancy. Moral laws, accoixiingly, are gleaned 
from a study of the moral facts which, as we have 
seen, are conflicting impulses, affording room for 
choice. (Vide Chapter IV, § 2.) As these laws operate 
in us, our conscious nature detects them in their opera* 
^tioD. But, ordinarily, we have an implicit knowledge 
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of these laws as they spontaneously work in ouv own 
minds ; and it is reflective analysis which renders 
them explicit. They subjectively operate before 
they are objectively defined. A law is intuited on 
the occasion of a particular conflict ; but it is for* 
mulated after careful observation, analj’sis, and 
corapariaon. And if induction enables us to trace 
the several moral laws to one supreme principle, it 
merely proves their fundu mental tinity and reveals 
their inner harmony and connexion as different 
expressions of One Supreme Moral Perfection. 
Induction reveals, it does not create, a law. 

Kant also betrays the same tendency, which is 
illustrated in the systems of Martineau and Calder* 
wood, when he lays down the universal principle of 
Reason as the final standard in morals. On an 
examination of the concrete moral experiences, he 
discovers that the supreme principle in morals, 
according to which we should act, is — *'Act on a 
maxim which thou oanst will to be law universal.” 
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He thus traces morality to a single principle. We 

may, if we like, similarly say ‘Act rationally/ or ‘Be 

honest or sincere,' or 'Be consistent in your conduct, 

or ‘Do to others as you would be done by.* Kant's Kaot . 

^ ^ 1. V* ideahiee lu 

defect, as we have seen, is that be idealizes hie principle, 

principle which becomes out of touch with the facts jodicatee t 

of our moral life. As Hoffding says, “It is doing no 

service to ethics to assign to it a basis lying ontsid^ X> ' ^ 

all experience. For it is precisely in the wortcKof 

experience that the ethical baa to live andr'K^k.** 

{History of Modem Philosophy t II, p. 82 .)^©kerfehe- ^ 
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“Duly by habit is to pleasure turn’d ; 

He is content who to obey has leam’d.” 

(Str E. Brydg$9.) 
When, by the constant discharge of duties, one 
weakens the evil propensities, he acquires a love of 
virtue and thus gains a momentum for the unobstruct- 
ed performance of what is right. Bub this is the 
culmination and not the common rule of righteous life. 
Love of virtue gradually develops by scrupulous 
adherence to the right path, and ultimately it may 
become the governing impulse in an honest mind ; 
but this stage must be reached through the ordinary 
life of moral probation. ( KicZe Chap. XV, § 3.) When, 
however, this is made the best of common life, either 
the attainment of virtue becomes impossible or, if 
attained, it is attained in a perverted and forced way. 
which is worse than its ordinary and natural form. 

Kants standard has thus a significance ; and 
Martiueau*s moral scale may likewise be said to have 
one, Ib presents before us in a concrete form the 
duty which we all are under of cultivating the higher 
side of our nature. The gradation illustrates the law 
that we should noo merely be content with the dis- 
charge of duties as they accidentally arise, but should 
try to elevate our nature by seeking opportunities for 
the exercise of the nobler afiTections. “Is all our 
care,’’ asks Martineau, “to be for the comparative 
quality of our incentives, and none for their quantity. 
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i.e., the proportion of oio* life and action which 
they control {Typest ii, p* 207,) And he answers, 
“If there be at the command of our will, not only the 
selection of the bettor side of an alternative, but also 
a predetertnination of what kind the alternative shall 
be, the range of our duty will undoubtedly be ex- 
tended to the creation of a higher plane of circum- 
stance, in addition to the higher preference within 
it;’ {Ibid., p. 268.) Thus, the moral gradation of 
Martineau, like the universal principle of Kant, 
though not explicitly supplying the moral laws for 
the regulation of conduct, indicates the ideal towards 
which we should move : one. who habitually acts 
according to his higher impulses, is gradually 
moved by love of virtue ; and he learns to do his 
duty for duty’s sake. 

“He holds no parley with unmanly fears ; 

Where duty bids, he conhdenbly steers, 

Faces a thousand dangers at her call, 

And. trusting in his Qod, surmounts them all. 

(Coxvper.) 

§ 27. Is Intuition Consistent with Error? 
It may seem that the intuitive apprehension of 
moral ptinciples and the immediate knowledge which 
we have of our own impulses leave no room for 
error in moral estimates. We have already discussed 
this question in connection with the Diversity of 
Moral Judgments in the last chapter ; but let us 
refer here to one aspect of it more fully in order to 
avoid any possible misapprehensiOD. We have seen 
that moral judgments are inferential in character 
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{Vide Chap. VI, § 2), and also that the moral princi- 
ples are always discovered aright by Conscience (Fide 
Chap. VII, § 4). We have also seen that erroneous 
moral estimates are due to the wrong application of 
principles. Such wrong application may be (1) either 
voluntary or (2) non- voluntary. As, however, the 
first cR8c(l), viz., the wilful distortion of a judgment, 
has already been considered in connection with 
perverse moral judgments {Vide Chap. VI. § 6), 
we shall here refer only to the other alternative. 

(2). A non-voluntary incorrect estimate, r. e., 
an error of judgment in the proper sense of the 
term, thus ariso-s chiefly from a confusion of motives. 
Such a confusion is not inconsistent with the 
immediate knowledge of impulses. Without dwell- 
ing on the difficulty of introspection, we may say 
that, oven in comparatively simple cases, one may 
as times be led to doubt whether he acts from fear 
or good will in eicusing a fault, from sheer justice 
or an admixture of resentment in inflicting a 
punishment, from envy or emulation in outstrip- 
ping a rival, from affection or self-regard in helping 
another. In fact, if trained psychologists differ in 
their estimates of benevolence, conscience, and virtue 
and even of such elementary experiences as pleas- 
ure, pain, and moral quality — it is no wonder that 
ordinary men may at times feel some difficulty in 
reading their motives. And when the motives 
present are complex in character, the liability to 
error is certainly increased. It should not, however, 
be supposed that mathematical calculation is 
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necessrry to determine the character of a motive in 
such cases. As Martineau says, “Psychological 
proportions may really exist and may tell upon mu- 
experience, without being mcasurcable : and, what 
is more, we maj^ feel their synthesis and have a good 
guess at their shares, without being required or 
able to spread them out in quantitative analysis. 

And it may be doubted whether, in itself, 

and until tricks of self-excuse have tampered with 
its simplicity, this implicit estimate, wrapped up in 
the feeling, is not more effective as an integer,, than 
when crumbled into its fractional equivalents, posi- 
tive and negative.’’ (Typef^, Vol. II, pp. 2S6-237.) 

And even in the case of spontaneous estimate, 
instances of error are not rare. A religious fanatic 
may thus feel that he is acting nobly while persecu- 
ting his fellow men {^Vide Chap. VIII, § 5), ora 
philanthropist may feel that he has acted wrongly 
in not attending to the sufferings of certain people 
through pre -occupation in some other sphere. Cases 
are not unknown when individuals are staggered at 
the disastrous consequences of acts which they 
undertook in good faith, but which they subsequently 
condemn owing to the deplorable issue. I have known 
parents feeling compunction for having placed their 
children under this or that medical treatment, when 
the illness takes an unfavourable turn ; and individ- 
uals have at times been struck with remorse for 
scrupulously delaying a help which, if timely ren- 
dered, might have saved a life. Analysis reveals that 
error in such cases is due to the confusion of motive 
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with issue. But i to perfect anal^'sis is also responsible 
for erroneous moral estimates in certain cases. 
One tnay thus be led to suspect that he is perhaps 
influenced by atfection in excusing the fault of a 
beloved person, when really the motive is regard for 
his delicate health which is likely to suffer materially 
by any chastisement. When we sit down to dissect 
our motives we should take care to discover all the 
elements which enter into their conjposition, in 
order that a valid estimate may be arrived at ; and 
we should never confound what is actually present 
with what might have been present in the mind, 
had the circumstances been different. 

Thus, error in deciphering the character of a 
motive is not inconsistent with its immediate know- 
ledge ; and the liability to such error increases when, 
through preoccupauon or bias, we are disposed to 
ignore some fact^ors. Erroneous moral estimate, as 
we have seen, is quite consistent with the rapid and 
implicit inference illustrated in the common verdicts 
of mankind. {Vide Chap. VI, § 2.) Such rapid 
inferences and errors are not uncommon in the 
other departments of our life. The 'perception,' for 
example, of distance through sight or the knowledge 
of the character of an individual through misconduct 
is no less quick and no less liable to error. As in 
such cases we do not require a knowledge of optics 
or physiology to estimate distance or character, so 
in morals we do not require a knowledge of ethics 
to determine our duty. The spontaneous operation 
of principles in the general intelligence should be 
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Jiatinguishod from the reHective exposition of them 
by the pluloaopher. And such spontaneous opemtion 
secures general accuracy, though not altogether 
excluding the possibility of error. 

§ 28* Does this Position Involve a Vicious 
Circle? Let us conclude this chapter with a briot 
reference to an objection which has been urged by 
Sidgwick against the kind of Philosophical Intuition- 
ism we have been discussing hero. He sounds ‘a 
word of caution’* ag^unst ‘*a certain class ol sharn- 
uxioins which are very apt to after themselves t» the 
mind that is earnestly seeking for a philosophical 
synthesis of practical rules and to delude the 
unwary with a tempting us poet of clear self- 
evidence.” {Methods Bk. Ill, Chap. XIII, PP* 

75.) And he says/'These are principles which appear 
certain and self-evident because they are substan- 
tially tautological” {Ibid., p. 375.) The remark 
of Sidgwick illustrates how prone wc are to stigmatize 
things without discrimination. Tautology impH^si 
a repetition of the same meaning in ilitfercnt words , 
and v/e must distinguish between the cases where 
this is inevitable and when it may be avoided— 
between the cases where it serves a useful purpose 
and so acceptable and the cases where, instead of 
serving an end, it becomes injurious in eti’ect and so 
should be avoided. Tautology is but a form of ex- 
planation. Explanation, however, may be attempted 

(a) either in the case of a simple and elementary notion 
or (b) in the case of a complex idea. In the latter case 

(b) we may explain the composite notion by resolving 
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It into its elementary constituents ; and thus we maj'- 
avoid repetition or tautology in such acase. But when 
we come to explain an elementary idea (a), it is not 
possible for us to resolve it into anything else ; and 
the only course open to us in such a case is bo express 
the same thing in some other form, with the belief that 
it is better known. Now, in the latter case, tautology 
is not merely not a fault, but it is the only legitimate 
procedure. To maintain otherwise is to confound its 
legitimate with its illegitimate uses and to commit 
the Fallacy of Accident. Xow the moral quality 
being, as Professor Sidgwick arlmits, “ultimate and 
unanalysable.” it cannot be reduced to anything 
simpler; and hence the moral principles, which 
express but different aspects of this quality, are 
finally not synthetical but analytical judgments. 
Professor Sidgwick admits that “One important 
lesson which the history of moral philosophy teaches 
is that, in this region, even powerful intellects are 
liable to acquiesce in tautologies of this kind ; some- 
times expanded into circular reasoning.s, sometimes 
bidden in the recesses of an obscure notion, often lying 
so near the surface that, when once they have been 
exposed, it is hard to understand how they could 
ever have presented themselves ns important.” 
(Ibid., p. 375.) Tautology is, thus, not a fault of 
this form of Intuitionism ; if it be a fault, it is 
equally illustrated in every doctrine based on an 
elementary principle. Bain, for example, writes, 
“There can be no proof offered for the position that 
Happiness is the proper end of all human pursuit,. 
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the criterioD of all right conduct. It is an ultimate 
or final i\ssuiuption» to be tested by reference to the 
individual judgment of mankind. If the assumption, 
that misery, and not happiness, is the proper end of 
life, found supporters, no one could reply, for want of 
a basis of argument — an assumption still more funda- 
mental agreed upon by both sides. It would prob- 
ably be the case, that the supporters of misery, as an 
end, would be at some point inconsistent with them- 
selves ; which would lay them open to refutation. 
But to any one consistently maintaining the position, 
there is no possible reply, because there is no 
medium of proof.’' (Bains Menial and Moral 
iScience, p. 441.) Sidgsvick himself admits that the 
fundamental notion implied in ought and right "is 
too elementary to admit of any formal definition." 
(P. 34.) 

Let us see now what Professor Sidgwick regards 
as the genuine procedure for the attainment of a 
significant system of morals. He writes, "Can we 
then, between this Scylla and Oharybdis of ethical 
inquiry, avoiding on the one hand doctrines that 
merely bring us back to common opinion with all its 
imperfections, and on the other hand doctrines that 
lead us round in a circle, find any way of obtaining 
self-evident moral principles of real significance ? It 
would be disheartening to have to regard as al- 
together illusory the strong instinct of Common Sense 
that points to the existence of such principles, and 
the deliberate convictions of the long line of moral- 
ists who have enunciated them. At the same time, 
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the more we extend our knowledge of man aad his 
environment, the more we realize the vast variety of 
human natures and circumstances that have existed 
in different ages and countries, the less disposed we 
are to believe that there is any definite code of 
absolute rules applicable to all human beings without 
exception. And we shall find, I think, that the truth 
lies between these two conclusions, There are cer- 
tain absolute practical principles, the truth of which, 
arc explicitly is manifest ; but they 

are of too absti*act a nature, and too universal in 
their scope, to enable us to ascertain by immediate 
application of them what we ought to do in any 
particular case ; particular duties have still to be 
determined by some other method." {ilefhodSy p. 
379.) Professor Sidgwick, accordingly, holds that, 
though the notion of right is original and fanda- 
mental, yet utility alone can show us the way to 
the duties of life. But it may be asked, If the idea 
of right is not involved in utility how can it enable 
us to ascertain our duties ? Utility mav suggest 
what is desiiable but not what is obligatorv. (a) And 
if duties are deduced from utility, it is because 
utility is already recognised as obligatory. Thus, 
the absolute practical principles," which are de- 
scribed as “too abstract ” and “ too universal," estab- 
lish the obligatoriness of utility itself, which is 
taken to be the guide of all duties. (6) If, however,' 
the notion of right be not involved in utility, then 
it can by no means evolve the obligatoriness of use- 
ful lines of action. In either case, we find an un- 
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necessary multiplication of principles to explain SidB«icl< 
facts. If the first alternative be true, then, accord- 
ing to the law of parsimony, the aid of utility is 
superfluous ; while if the second alternative, be true, 
then utility is morally useless, for by itself it fails 
to provide for duties. Thus the moral principles 
alone are competent to explain our duties, failing 
whicli utility is altogether unavailing. Martineau 
rightly observes. " If you cannot apeak home to the 
conscience at once, condescend to no lower plea ; 
to reach the throne-room of the soul. Divine and 
holy things must pass by her grand and royal entry, 
and will refuse to creep up the back stairs of gret-di- 
ness an.l gain.” p. 77.) Hence is it we 

find that great thinkers of all ages have referred l o 
the intrinsic worth and regulating function of the 
mor.il principle.*!. ( Tide section 8.) Sidgwick him- 
self mentions. "One important lesson which the 
history of moral philosophy teaches is that, in this 
region, even powerful intellects are liable to uc- 
(juiesce in tautologies of this kind." uMeihwh, 
p, dT-j.) As we have said, the}' are tautologies 
because they are self-evident. To accept them doe.s 
not involve a vicious circle ; but to supplement them sMgwick - 
by utility does so, for then we are driven from Ce"saki' t"' ' 
morality to utility and back again from utility to ’"vol'c .! 

® viciouH cir«l»^ 

morality. • Thus to reject the first principled as 
guides is rather to be drawn into the whirlpool of 
circular reasonings " and thus to miss the right 
course for the proper solution of moral problems. 

One led by mere utility would perhaps ibrm as 
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correct an estimate of Duty as the blind man, men- 
tioned by Locke, did of scarlet colour when he 
thought it to be like the sound of a drum. 

It may, no doubt, be asked that if the principles 
bo intuitive, what is the necessity of explaining 
them at all ? We have referred to this point under 
the head of Moral Progress in Chapter VIII ; but 
let us add here a few words more to elucidate the 
point. Intuition implies a capacity which may 
develop to different degrees and forms according 
to the varying influence of the environment which 
calls it forth. Thus the notion of justice, benevolence, 
or honesty, though fundamentally the same, admits 
of variation owing to variation of circumstances. 
Hence the necessity of explanation to render 
precise and definite an idea which might otherwise 
remain more or less vague and imperfect. An 
explanation in the case of elementary experiences 
implies an appeal to self-consciousness and involves 
merely the development of factors which were before 
latent or dormant. Even in the case of light or 
sound or extension, our ideas are not always clear or 
accurate ; and they may be improved by explanation 
or instruction. Such explanation, however, is often 
a re-statement in language of what may be dimly 
or imperfectly present in other minds. The different 
forms of statement of one and the same -fact have 
frequently the effect of rendering its idea definite 
and clear : vague subjective notions are on many 
occasions rectified by precise objective expres- 
sions or descriptions. Thus the explanation of 
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elementary moral experiences or of fundamental 
moral principles in different forms of language, bring- 
ing out their different aspects or significance, is not 
altogether useless. It can never be maintained that 
verbal propositions arc altogether useless. Defini- 
tions are verbal propositions ; and they have 
their uses. Tautology, as ("loutsima observes,* 
is often a necessary form of proof or explanation to 
minds not <]uite familiar with what is usually regard- 
ed as an obvious truth : we must adapt our exposition 
to the needs of the persons addressed — even to their 
frailties and idiosyncrasies ; what is tautology to one 
is not so to another : a fuller explanation of truth is 
at times necessary in condescension to human weak- 
ness and ignorance. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE MORAL STANDARD. 
(II) THK STANDARD AS KNI>. 

Hedonism. 
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§ 1 Morality Implies an End • The Question 
of the Summum Bonum. We have considered in the 
last Chapter in § (i that the moral standard is con- 
ceived by some as a law and by others as ao end. 
Having examined the former view in the last Chapter, 
let us now turn our attention to the latter. It is 
contended by the supporters of this view that every 
voluntary action is relative to an end ; and, among 
ends, there is a gmdation, culminating in the supreme 
end which is the goal of life. When an examinee, 
for example, makes success at an examination his 
end, this is really a means to a higher end which, in 
its turn, may be success at another examination or 
success in some profession. But this success by it- 
self is not the end of life ; it is but a step towards a 
still higher end which may be conceived as health, 
wealth, wisdom, honour, or something else. These 
again are not desirable in themselves ; they are but 
means to happiness or perfection, individual orsocial. 
Thus happiness or perfection may be regarded as the 
chief end or the summum. bonum of life, to which 
everything else is but a means : and if this be so. 
the value of every attainment and every effort is to 
be judged by reference to this supreme end of life: 
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tJocid, as Joaffi*oy observes, consists in the co-ordina- 
tion of all ends. -An examination, profession, or 
position which fails to secure the supreme end can 
never be called good. Likewise, no individual action 
in any sphere of life can be pronounced to be good 
which is inconsistent with the attainment of the 
great end of life. 

Thus, it is contended by the supporters of Teleo- 
logical Ethics that acts are to be judged as good or 
bad, by reference to the chief end of life : if happi- 
ness be viewed as the end. an act. which docs not 
secure this, can never be pronounced as good; 
similarly, if perfection be regarded as the supreme 
end of life, an act, which fails to bring ns nearer to 
it. must be judged as wrong. Though, however, life 
:ihtmld be steered by reference to its supreme end, 
yet as a matter of fact it is iu>t so done. 

Often we lose sight of the compass or control over 
the helm, and thus allow ourselves to be carried 
away by the passing current or wind. We, according- 
ly. find men deploring education, vocation, or pursuit, 
which runs counter to the true end of life, and 
condemning conduct when it is determined by 
extraneous considerations. 

'As Nature*8 ties decay. 

As duty, love, and honour, fail to sway. 

Fictitious bonds, the bonds of wealth and law. 

Stilt gather strength, and force nnwilling awe.’’ 

(Ooldsmith.) 

Whbn, for gain or glory, one behaves in a certain 
way. . he may secure his proximate end ; but he may 
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be moving away from the true end of life. An in- 
dividual, for example, who behaves in a dece nt way^ 
for fear of the police or public opinio n. , pan never 
be said to be happy nor perfect, as hig.owjwpind .. 
is at war with itself. Morality thus aims at an 
interna! end — tho supreme end of life — and n ot an 
external end which, ut most, may be but a means 
to it. Carlyle thus deplores the baneful influence of^ 
extraneous considerations on our moral life : With 
respect to our Moral condition : here also, he who 
runs may read that the same physical, mechanic^rl 
influences are everywhere busy. For the ‘superior 
^morality’, of which we hear so much, we too vvould 
^desire to be thankful: at the same time, it were 
- but blindness to deny that this ‘superior morality* is 
properly rather an ‘inferior criminality*, produced 
not by greater love of Virtue, but by greater perfect 
^ll^n^ot Pid^e ; and of that far subtler and stronger 
^^ice, calj^ Public Opinion. This last watches over 
.us with'i^ Argus eyes more keenly than ever; but 
the ‘y^^d eye* seems heavy with sleep... Wonder- 
ful ‘torce of Public Opinion !* We must act and walk 
in all points as it prescribes ; follow tho traffic it 
bids us, realize the sum of money, the degree of 
influence it expects of us, or we shall be lightly 
esteemed ; certain mouthfuls of articulate wind will 
be blown at us, and this what mortal courage can 
front ? ' {Essay on Signs of tlis Thnes, Miscellane- 
ous Essays II, p. 115.) 

It may further be argued that moral law can 
never be regarded as the 6nal standard in morals. 
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A law ts bttb ij, do finite requirement which must bo 
relatives to some end. “ Good/* saj*^ Aristotle, “ is 
the final cause : it is what oil desire/* A law aims 
at the attiinment of some result, which properly 
explains the law. A law without reference to an 
end is arbitrary and unmeaning: and hence it can 
not claim ready obedience from ratioiml creatures. 
Moral laws must, therefore, be considered as means 
to an end which, as indicated above, may be regard- 
ed as either pteasiKe, perfection, or happiness. Thus 
the vjuestion of the moral standard is not solved so 
long as we do not determine the true end of life, 
which j^upplies a meaning to moral laws. To stop 

at the laws is to halt in the middle without reaching 

. 

our destination. 

Let us, therefore, examine now the accounts 
given by moralists of the true end of life, which is 
taken by them to be the moral standard. In re« 
viewing the different systems we shall proceed^ a^ 
in the previous chapter, methodically, adopting a 
principle of classiScatioo. But, in examining the 
several ethical systems ind^Ated in the classification, 
we should not lose sight of the end of our discussion 
( Viflr last chapter § 6) : we shall examine the sys- 
tems only so far as they help us in determining the 
* correct ethical standard. A full discussion of the 
different systems is thus at once beyond the scope 
of this work and the object which we have in view. 
We shall, accordingly, review types of the different 
forms of the moral standard, considered as an end, 
in order to discover the elements which they may 
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contribute towards a true conception of the moral 
standard. 

§ 2. Classification of Teleological Theories* 

Having already examined the different forms of (i) 
Jural Theories in the last chapter, let us now exam- 
ine the several forms of (ii) Teleological Theories. 
Teleological Theories may at the outset be divided 
into three classes according as they take (I) Pleas- 
ure, (II) l^erfection, or (III) Happiness as the end 
of life. 

(I) The supporters of the first view hold -that 

pleasure or freedom from pain is the summum bouum 
or the chief end of life ; and we should judge an act as 
right or wrong according as it tends to produce 
happiness or misery. Happiness is define<l as the 
balance of pleasure ; and misery, as the balance of 
pain. '* Actions are right/' Mill writes, *‘.jn proportion, 
as they tend to promote happiness, wrong as they 
tend to produce the reverse of happiness. By happi* 
ness is intended pleasure, and the absence of pain ; 
.by unhappiness, pain, and the privation of pleasure.’* 
{Utilitarianism, pp. 9^10.) This theory is known 
as Hedonism (from Gr. liedone, pleasure); and its 
standard may be described as since it 

makes subjective feeling the test of rectitude. 

(II) The supporters of the second view maintain 
that perfection or excellence is the true end of life ; 
and an act is to be judged as right or wrong accord- 
ing as it tends to make us niore or less perfect^ 
This theory may be described as Perfectionis^n, 
using the term apart from its ordinary intrusive 
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i^sociabions. -Xh^. 'atundard^ according to this 
theory, i&.^ahjectivc. viz., perfection or excellence to 
be attained. {Vide Chap. XI.) 

(Ill) The third view takes happiness bo be tlie 
standard, interpreting happiness as a combination of 
perfection and satisfaction. The supporters oi this 
view contend that trne happiness consists, not in 
mere passing enjoy nients^ut ip. abiding satisfaction 
due to the systematization of desires according to 
the demands of oar rational moral nature. According 
to this theory the rectitude of an action is determined, 
not merely by perfection, but also by satisfaction : 
perfection and satisfaction are thus the co-ordinate 
elements entering into happiness which constitutes 
the moral standard. A virtuous action tends to 
promote perfection and satisfaction alike ; and it 
either of these two factors be wanting an act cannot 
be called virtuous. Sensibility,” as Seth remarks, 
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“ enters into the very texture of goodness itself. 

{Ethical PrincipUa, p. 81.) This theory is known as 
Bud^entoniem (from Gr. e^ulaivionici, well-being or objectivo. ^ 
happiness), and its 8iOAid<ivd may be described as 
Hiibjeciivo-ohjective^ [Kide §7 (13) and Chap. XII.] The ^ ^ 
following lines roughly represent these three views 

r‘Live while you live, the epicure would say,^yi^i^^^iW 
' I And seize the pleasures of the present day ; 


I Live while you live, the sacred preacher cnes, 
^ I And give to God each moment as it flies : 


\ Lord, in my view let both united be ; 

^ / I live i|^•pleasu^e, when I live to Thee, 


{Doddridge.) 
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ELEMENTS OF MORAUS. [liK. III., CH. X, 

§ (I) Classification of Hedonistic Theories. 

Before clnssifyinp the Hedonistic Theories we 
should distinguish between Psychological and 
i-thical Hedonistn.'^ Psycholo^’ical Hedonism rests 
on -the assumption that the object of every desire is 
pleasiiic or freedom from pain ; and human volition 
idnuiys deternuned by it. Human nature.^ 
conceived as essentially sentient; and the gratifica- 
tion of sensibility is viewed as the predominant 
tendency in jnau. Reason and Will are mere 
instruments for the gratification of Feeling : the one 
devises means and the other carries it out for such 
gratification. Life thus illustrates a continuous 
hankering after pleasure. 

“Whate*er the motive, pleasure is the mark : 

For her the black assassin draws his sword ; 

For her dark statesmen trim their midnight lamp ; 

For her the saint abstains, the miser starves ; 

The Stoic pi-oud, for pleasure, pleasure scorns : 

For her affliction's daughters grief indulge, 

And find, or hope, a luxury in tears 

For her, guilt, shame, toil, danger, we defy.” 

(Tox(/ng.) 

Ethical Hedonism, on the other hand, maintains 
that pleasure or freedom from pain is the proper*" 
end of man. Every moral action should^ therefore, 
be directed to secure the greatest amount of pleasure. 
The moral standard, according to this view, is thus 
pleasure, individual or social. There is really no 
logical connection between these two forms of 
Hedonism. As Sidgwick observes, ** No cogent 
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inlerenc*' is possible from the psycholi>ginal general i* 
2 Atiori that the agent’s pleasures and pains are the 
universal motives, to the ethical principle that his 
own greatest pleasure is for each the ultiruatc 
national end.” {Methods of Ethics, p. 44.) One may, 
thus, hold that life is actnullif regulated by feeling, 
without defending that it should he w. or vfcc verso. 
But, though there is no logical connection, yet, as a 
matter of fact, we find that the two forms often go 
together. \Ve shall confine our attention to Ethical 
Hedonism, referring to the Psychological form only so 
far as it is connected with it. Hedonistic Theories 
may provisionally be classified thus, subject to the 
modification mentioned in ^11 • — 


1 Hedonism. 
(Ths HUindard. 
ns Plessurv. ) 


1. KgoUtic J (a)Or<>a.oi SBns,mli-lk’. 
IndividualUtio I (fc) Refi»f<l or R^^iioniiUstic 


2. mi Stic 
or 

Universalistio 


(o) Grosser Sonnualistic. 
(6) Rsfinod or RstiojiAlistic 


Hedonism wears an (1) Egoistic or (2) Altruistic 
form, according as it makes the pleasure of the agent 
or of the community, the end of life and thus t c 
standard of rectitude. And in each of these two 
cases, pleasure may be estimated either (a y 
reference to sensuous enjoyment or (6) by re 

to mord a4e^^ifted representative emotions. 

shall consider these theories one by one. 

§ 4. peculiarities of Hedonism Be ore pro 
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;i) It is 

nvHiiai'ily 

tjnpirical. 


2) It cfiti- 
mates moral 
worth by 
jori»<oijuon<©s. 


WO shall notice certain peculiarities which are 
generally found in them. If we pass over the forms 
of Utilitarianism advocated by Cumberland, Shaftes- 
bury, Hutcheson, Gay. Paley, and others, which 
cannot strictly be brought under Hedonism, we find 
that (1) it is usually associated with empiricism and 
not infrequently with materialism or phenomenalism, 
aiul (2) it determines moral quality by reference to 
consequences and not by reference to impulses or 
motives. And these features may be said to be 
psychologically, if not logically, connected with 
Hedonism. The science of the age/’ as Carlyle 
observes, * is physical, chemical, physiological ; in all 
shapes mechanical. Nay, our whole Metaphysics 
itself, from Locke's time downwards, has been 
physical : not a spiritual philosophy, but a material 
one... This condition of the two great departments of 
knowledge, — the outward, cultivated exclusively on 
mechanical principles ; the inward, finally abandoned, 
because, cultivated on such principles, it is found to 
yield no result, — sutficiently indicates the intellec- 
tual bias of our time, its alUpervading disposition 
towards that line of inquiry. In fact, an inwai^ 
persuasion has long been diffusing itself, and now 
and then even comes to utterance, That, except the 
external, there are no true sciences ; that to the 
inward world (if there be any) our only conceivable 
road is through the outward ; that, in short, what 
cannot be investigated and understood mechanically, 
cannot be investigated and understood at alt... Of any 
belief in invisible, divine things, we find as few traces 
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in our Morality as elsewhere. It is by tangible, 
material considerations that we are guided, nob by 
.inward and spiritual. Self-deni^vl, the parent of all 
virtues, in any true sense of that word, has perliaps 
seldom been rarer : so rare is it, that the most, even 
in their abstract speculations, regard its existence as 
a chimera. Virtue is Pleasure, is Profit ; no celestial, 
but an earthly thing.’" {ISssay on Si^ns oj fha Tii)ieSy 
Miscellaneous Essays, Vbl II, pp. 103-115.) 

The observation of Carlyle well indicates the drift 
of the time and the connection which exists between 
Hedonism and the traits mentioned above. In this ‘sci- 
entific age,’ to accept anything merely on the testi- 
mony of consciousness amounts to superstition, and 
* to determine moral worth without computation is 
quite arbitrary. The claim of everything to existence 
must now-a-days be determined by Sense and not by 
what is believed to be the dubious verdict of Con- 
sciousness. Hence, the admission of a priori principles 
is regarded as quite unscientific ; and experience — by 
which, of couree, we are to understand mere Sense- 
knowledge — is viewed as the sole arbiter of truth. 
The impulses* or motives, known only through con- 
sciousness, inustlikewisebedeclared to havea shadowy 
existence ; and to rest moral valuation on them is to 
make it highly precaiimie. The effects of action are, 
on the other band, sen^ous effects which can be 
definitely measured ; and, hence, these afford a surer 
clue to the moral quality of an action. Moreover, 
what bearing has an impulse or motive on morality, 
which is but a question of profit or loss ? The true 
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procedure, it is urgud, is that we first judge otheie 
by reference to the consequences of their acts as 
they aftect ns : it is by this analogy that we judge 
either our own acts or those of others when they 
afi'ect other persons. Self-judgment is, therefore, a 
secondary effect, accruing from the natural tendency 
to Judge others as affecting our interests, ‘‘The 
theory of utility/* remarks Austin, “has no connect 
tion whatever with any hypothesis or theory which 
concerns the origin of the motive.” {Province, of 
Jurifiprndence Dfteruiincd^ Lect. IV^, Vol. I p. 170.) 
We thus judge acts by reference to their conse- 
quences jand if ever wejudge motives or impulses we 
do so only by reference to these perceptible and 
definite effects. If motives, Bentham observes, ^'are 
good or bad, it is only on account of their effects : 
good, on account of their tendency to produce pleas- 
ure, or avert pain : bad, on account of their ten- 
dency to produce pain, or avert pleasure, Now the 
case is, that from one and the same motive, and 
from every kind of motive, may proceed actions that 
are good, others that are bad, and others that are 
indifferent.” {Principles of MoihxU and Legisla- 
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tiony Ch. X, p. 102.) 

If we compare these peculiarities with what- 
bas been explained in the previous chapters as 
essential to moral judgment, we find the following 
marked contrasts: — (1) If, according to the view 
adopted in these pages, we determine the moral 
quality by reference to the motives or ante- 
cedents ; according to Hedonism, we determine the 
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moral quality by reference to etteets or consetjucnts. 
(2) If, according to our view we oi*dinarily judge our- 
selves before judging othei*s Chap. XXI, § 2); 

according to Hedonism, we judge others before judg- 
ing ourselves. (31 If, according to our view, pleasure 
and rectitude arc distinct and may even be in conflict ; 
according to Hedonism, it is pleasure which con- 
stitutes moral excellence. And finally i4) if we have 
defended the presence of a priori principles deciding 
questions of duty ; Hedonism knovvs no method but 
u politer iuri calculation and generalization. No 
doubt. Hedonism has sometimes been combined 
with the intuitive notion of Right (e. g., by Prof. 
Sidgwick) ^ but, as the solution of every concrete 
moral problem is effected by Hedonistic calculation, 
very little room is left in such theories for the 
intuitive notion. (Vide last Chapter, section 2S.) 
Evolutionary Ethics also tries to unite Hedonism 
with intuition through Heredity ; but such an 
attempt implies that ultiiruxtely our moral estimates 
are empirical generalizations. The experienced 
conditions of social vitality have begotten in us 
certain moral intuitions which did not exist in our 
first ancestors. We shall examine Hedonism as 
modified by Evolution after considering the above 
forms of Hedonism, which rest on experience. 
(Vide Chap. XI, § 2 and 3.) 

5 S. (a) Sensualistlc Egoism. Material ism U the 
iDStaphyaics which usually supports * this form of 
Hedonism. It is illustrated in the aysbetns of Mande- 
ville aud Hslvetiua. Mandeville {1670-1733J published 
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in 1714 a book entitled 7*he Fable of the Bee$^ or 
Private Vices, Publij Benefits, in which he tries to show 
that the private vices are realij public virtues : 
Selfishness, Luxury, and Enjoyment, for example, 
contribute to the public good and the prosperity of a 
State. Self-love is the <mly virtue : “Man centres every- 
thing in himself, and neither loves nor hates, but for his 
own sake.*' 

“Explore the dark recesses of the mind. 

In the soul's honest volume read mankind, 

And own, in wise and simple, great and small, 

The same grand leading principle in all ; 

For parent and for child, for wife and friend, 

Our first great mover, and our last great end 
Is one ; and by whatever name we call. 

The ruling tyrant, 8elF is all in all.’* (^Churchill.) 
The vaunted human dignity is a sham ; and virtue is 
merely an artificial institution, by which the “silly 
creature man*’ hus been duped by his cunning brethern : 
“all the moral virtues are no better than the political 
offspring which flattery begot upon pride.’* Shrewd 
politicians by playing upon the 'pride and vanity’ 
of man have induced individuals, devoid of any 
natural love for others, to perform acts of self-sacrifice ; 
and as no real recompense could be offered for such sac- 
rifice the shadowy rewards of praise and honour were 
devised. “Observing that none were either so savage 
as not to he charmed with praise, or so despicable as 
patiently to bear contempt, they justly concluded that 
flattery must be the most powerful argument that could be 
used to human creatures. Making use of this bewitch! dg 
engine, they extolled the excellency of our nature above 
other animals . . . by the help of which we are capable 
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of performing the most noble Achievements. Huvin", hy 
this artful flattery, insinuated themselves into the 
hearts of roen, they began to instruct them in the 
notions of honour and shame, etc.^* Man has thus 
been won over to virtue hy flattery. Mandeville 
likens society to a bowl of punch, in which the 
souring element is found in avarice nnd tite 
sweetening, in prodigality. The ignorance and folly 
of the common herd supply the water, while honour and 
nobility furnish the brandy. And he mentions, however 
objectionable these elements may appear when consul • 
ered apart, they constitute, when judiciously mixed, a 
delightful beverage. And he observes — 

*‘Fraud, luxury, and pride must live, 

While we the beneflts receive/' (The GambUft<; f 

A similar doctrine was preached in France hy 
Helvetiue ( 17151771 ) who was influenced to a greai 
extent by the writings of Locke and Mandeville. Self- 
love, according to him. Is the spring of all action ; it is 
as universal in the mental world as gravity is in the 
material. The end of every action is thus happine^'^, 
which means “the largest pi^sible amount of physical 
pleasure,’' If tneo are to be iDfluenced, it iDUst be 
by appeal to self-interest and not by sermons ami 
moral discourses. There is thus meaning la politi- 
cal virtues which are regulated by rewards and punish- 
mctits the so-called moral and religious virtues are 
based only on prejudice. We are disposed to do good 
to others when we And it somehow connected with ours. 
“None but a blind man or a liar will refuse to admit 
that the grandfather loves his grand -son only because 
he sees in him the foe of his own foe (the son who is 
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waiting for the inheritance).** All love or friendship, 
according to Helvetius, is based ou want or interest : 

'*And what is friendship i)ut a name, 

A charm that lulls to sleep ; 

A shade that follows wealth or fame. 

Hut leaves tlie wretch to weep {Goldamith ) 

‘'Whoever,** he \vrit^«, ‘*has a want of money, is the 
horn friend of the post of comptroDer-geiieral, and of 
him who possesses it. If a comptroller-general falls 
inU) disgrace, we no lunger love him. for this reason, 
that lie is the friend nvIio has suddenly become blind, 
deaf, ami dumb.” .\s society is made up of individual.^, 
the satisfaclion of each contributing to the general 
satisfaction ; and it is the business of the legislator to 
so regulate selfdove ns to promote the common well- 
being. Krdmaim remarks, “By the perfect frankness 
with which ha makes the satisfaction of the sensible 
subject the principle of his philosophy, he places himself 
in the same attitude to the defemJer:^ of egoism, as 
Mandeville did to the English and Scottish moralists.” 
{flintorjf of fhxloiiophy^ II, p. 153.) It may be mentioued 
here that Benthatn*s system was moulded to a great 
extent b)’ the speculations of Helvetius. 

The egoistic sensualism of Mandeville and Helvetius 
Nvas but a revival of Cyret»aici$m. Aristippus of 
Cypone ^ 4 35-356 B C.), adopting the relativism of 
Protagoras, denied the absolute character of human 
virtue. Virtue is but pleasure which is relative to 
individuals. There are no intrinsic differences.. amottjp 
pleasures other than those of intensity ; and as physical 
pleasures are the keenest, they are the .niost..elign)j§- 
We should not sacrifice present enjoyment for future 
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pleasures which are ahvays precarious. We should 
fully enjoy the present, — the sum-total of transient 
‘enjoyments constituting, according to him, true happi- 
ness, which is undisturbed by any thought of the morrow. 
An analogous doctrine was taught in India by the 
Oharvakaa, according to whom morality is but an 
arbitrary institution of crafty theologians ; and the 
only virtu© is to eojoy the present. As the Char- 
vaWas identify soul with body and recognize •• no other 
hell than mundane pain produced by purely mundane 
causes,'* they enjoin on every one the duty of self- 
gratification t'egardless of everything else — Let him 
feed on ghee even though he runs in debt." 
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“ While life is yours, live joyously; 
None can escape Death’s searching eye : 
When once this frame of ours they burn 
How shall it e'er again return ! " 




,U 




It is evident that sensualistic egoism is properly Seosualietio 

speaking unrefleotive in character. Restricted to the 

. , unrenective, 

present enjo^’ment, it does not form a rational ej^timute 

of human happiness by i^eference to ulterior con- 
sequences or the abiding interests of human life. Only 
so much intelligence is required for the attainment of 
the desired end as is necessary for the gratification of 
the senses ; a degree of intolligence which is found in un 
unalloyed form in what a’e call the lower animals. The 
accession of Reason in man, which leads him to survey 
the distant, ignoring the present, is often regarded by 
the Aupporters of this view as rather a drawback or 
malady than an advantage or excellence. As Schiller 
observes, ** Without gaining anything for bis Manhood^ 

.he, by this first effort of Reason, loses the happy limita- 
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tion of the Animal : and has now only the unenviable- 
superiority of missing the Present in an effort directed 
to the Distance.” (.Estf^cic Letters.) Thus, according to 
this view, reflective life is a life of misery, while sensual 
life is extremely happy. Bliss can be attained only by 
continuous momentary enjoyments— the summation of 
immediate gratiflcations— regardless of what is absent, 
the past or the future. - What is the loftiest flight of 
genius, the flnest frenzy that ever for moments united 
Heaven with Earth, to the perennial never-failing joys 
of a digestive-apparatus thoroughly eupeptic? Has not 
the turtle-eating roan an eternal sunshine of the breast? 
Does not his Soul,— which, as in some Sclavonic dialects, 
means his Stomach,— sit forever at its ease, enwrapped 
in warm condiments, amid spicy odours ; enjoying the 
past, the present and the future : and only awakening 
from Its .soft trance to the sober certainty of a still 
higher bliss each meal-time.— three, or even four visions 
of Heaven in the space of one solar day 1 While for the 
sick roan of genius. • whose world is of the mind, ideal, 
internal ; when the mildew of lingering disease has struck 
that world, and begun to blacken and eonsumeits beauty, 
what remains but despondency, and bitterness, and 
desolate sorrow felt and anticipated to the end V 
(Carlyle’s Essay on SchUUr. Miscellaneous Essays II 

p. 200.) 

§ 6. (6) Refined Egoism. This form of Egoism 
is illustrated in modern times mainly in the systems of 
the writers who took part in the German Enlightenment 
of the eighteenth century. To them “The empirical 
individual ego, as such, ranks as the absolute, as ex- 
clusive authority ; for it they forget all else, or rather 
all else has value for them only in proportion as it relates 
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u» the subject, subserves the subject, contributes to the 
ndvancement apd internal satisfaction of the subject... 
Tn ;;eneral, the consideration of whnt is profitable, of 
the particular end, is what occupies the foreground ; 
utility is the special criterion of truth ; what serves nov 
the suigect, advances not the interests of the subject, is 
thrown aside... The happiness of the individual is regarded 
f\s. t)ie highest principle, as the supreme end (Basedoto, 
17 J3-1790), Keimarus wrote a work on the *ad vantages' 
of religion, and endeavoured to prove in it that the 
tendency of religion is not to injure earthly enjoyments, 
hut rather to add to them. In the same way Steinbart 
(1738*1809) laboured in several works to establish 
the thesis, that all wisdom consists in the attainment of 
happiness, that is of enduring pleasure, and that theOhri8> 
tian religion, far from forbidding this, is itself a system 
of eudicmonisin.'' (Schwegler^s I/iatory of /'/iiVosopAi/ 
rranslated by Stirling, pp. 208- 209.) These writers do not 
understand by happiness sensuous enjoyment, hut the 
more rational and abiding satisfaction of the mind. 
'' The statement of Ileimarus, to the effect that the 
welbbeing of living creatures is the end of the univerie. 
{*< strictly limited to human well-being ; and so prom- 
inently is this latter put forward, that even theoretical 
propositions are regarded as proved, (established by the 
“duty of belief”), simply because to accept them 
increases our happiness. For example, Basedow does 
not prove the immortality of the soul from the simplicity 
of its nature, but from the fact that immortality would 
add to its happiness... In Steinbart as well as in Basedow, 
however, os is proved by its association with immortal- 
ity, we are not to understand by happiness physical 
enjoyment, which was the view of it taken by Helvetius. 
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It consists rather in se1f>approbalion, and this explains 
why both so often substitute for it perfection, and why 
Besedow considers what produces happiness and what is 
useful, as one and the same thin?.’' (Erdmann's 
0/ Philo^ophyy II, p. 305 ) 

It may be mentioned in this connection that the 
tendency of modern ethics is generally altruistic. 
**While ancient Hedonism/’ remarks Seth, “was 
egoistic, the modern is altruistic 'Or universal is tic.*’ 
(Ethical Frinciplti^ p. 9G ) The universal love and spirit 
of self-sacrifice taught by Christianity have led men to 
advocate common brotherhood and well-being, instead of 
personal pleasure, as the moral end ; and this is in 
accord with the dictates of conscience. When, therefore, 
egoism is taught in modern time», it is usually presented 
in an uUruistic garb, as we sliaU notice in connection 
with the prevailing forms of Empirical Utilitarianism. 
*Tn the golden rule of Jesus of Nazareth/* writes Mill, 

• we read the complete spirit of the ethics of utility. 
To do as one would be done by, and to love one's 
neighbour as oneself, constitute the ideal perfection of 
utilitariaa morality/' (Ufilitarianism, pp. 24-25.) Even 
the egoistic sensualism of Mandeville and Helvetius is 
softened at times by reference to the restraints of reason 
and common weal. Mandeville, for example, writes— 

“So vice is beneficial found, 

When it’s by justice lopp’d and bound/' 

{The OamHiny Hive, p. 11.) 
“It is not in feeling the passions, or in being 
affected with the frailties of nature,” he observes, 
'*that vice consists; but in indulging and obeying the 
call of them, contrary to the dictates of reason/' And 
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Helvetlua similarly npeaks uf right action as having 
*‘lhe tendducy to augment the mass of happiness 
in the community.** Thus we find the trend of 
modern ethics to be mainly altruistic ; and when it 
becomes rertective, it is professedly so. ^Ve, accordingly, 
take Epicureinisiu os a type of refined egoism, and 
briefly refer to it here as illustrating this doctrine. 

Kpicureanism has often been misrepresented as 
equivalent to Cyrenaicism. But whatever might be 
said of the followers of Epicurus (341-270 B. C.)» 
his own teachings were of an elevated character. 
Unlike Aristippus, he was aioiple, abstemious, and 
contented. He liolds, no doubt, that virtue or sin has 
nr» meaning hy itself : either of these has a meaning only 
by reference to the associated pleasure or pain. But he 
eonteuds that Reason is tbe proper guide for the attain- 
ment of true happiness. He declares, **Whe n we sa y 
that pleasure is the end of life, yte do not mean the 
pleasures of the debauc hee^ ^i:.thgjieDsujJist, as some from 
ignorance or from malignity represent, but freedom 
of the body from pain, and of the soul frooi anxiety. 
Fur it is not continuous drinkings and revellings, nor 
the society of women, nor rare viands, and other 
luxuries of the tabic, that constitute a pleasant life, yiml 
^aobec xontamplatioD. such as searches out the grounds 
r»£ choice and avoidance, and banishes those chimeras 
that harass the tuind.” Thus, regarding pleasure as the 
sole ultimate good and pain as the sole evil, he directs 
that we should seek those pleasures which bring no 
pain and avoid the pain which brings no pleasure. 
Physical pleasures, though earlier and, at times, keener 
than the mental, are generally evanescent and attended 
with pain. Mental pleaeures, on the other hand, are 
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comparatively pure, abiding, and tranquil. Though grant- 
ing a place for some physical pleasures, which are essential 
to life, Epicurus distinctly pronounces that mental 
pleasures are far more important elements of our happi- 
ness. The peculiarity of mental pleasure.s and pains is 
that they may be influenced by memory and expecta- 
tion ; and so they may be regulated at will. If we 
dwell on past pleasure.s and desist from vain enterprises, 
then, by augmenting pleasure and diminishing pain, we 
can make our life happy. 

Since our happiness^ in disturbed to a great extent by 
fear and hope, we should take care to free the mind from 
groundless fears and delusive hopes. Virtue thus consists 
in rather averting misery and suffering than in promoting 
positive pleasures. Xov, the greatest fears which disturb 
the peace of mankind— (/; /he dread of death and {2) that 
of the gods — turn out on examination to be baseless. 
Epicurus, adopting the atomic theory of the uoivet^e, 
explains physical phenomena mechanically by natural 
laws, undisturbed by the agency of gods. He, accordingly, 
pronounces divination, prophecy, and oracles as not only 
useless but mischievous; and he regards death as but 
a disjunction of atoms. (1) We need not fear death, for, 
he says, “When we are, death is absent from us ; when 
death is come, we are no more.’* Likewise (2) we need 
not apprehend incurring the displeasure of the gods, 
for they are perfectly happy beings and so they would 
never trouble themselves about human affairs. Relieving 
in the existence of blessed gods, Epicurus remarks, '‘The 
blessed and incorruptible has no troubles of its own, and 
causes none to others ; it is not subject to either anger 
or favour.” These two great tormentors — the fear of 
death and the dread of gods— -being removed, we can 
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mftke our lives happy, if, like the blessed gods, we shun 
conflict and vain pursuit and adopt a life of simple 
ease, good-will, and serene leisure. Thus, to make 
ourselves happy, we should withdraw ourselves, as much 
as possible, from the strife of political life, the vain pur- 
suit of wealth and honours, and even from the fond ties 
of domestic relations. A mind, thus freed from desires 
and passions, becomes the home of peace and bliss. Its 
happiness is increased by (1) the recollection of past 
pleasures aii<l {' 2 ) the joys of frieodabip (1) The 
recollection of past pleasures is itself a chief source 
of happiness. Epicurus, troubled in the closing years of 
his life hy disease and suffering, thus writes to Idome> 
neus, a friend and companion of his, I write this 
to you on the last day of my life, which, in spite of the 
severest internal bodily pains, is still a happy day, be- 
cause I set against them in the balance all the mental 
pleasure felt in the recollection of my past conversatious 
with you.” { 2 } Friendship, though resting on utility, 
is one of the chief sources of human happiness. A good 
frieud is, as it were, another self, who devotes his life 
to active beneficence : friends should even be ready to 
die for each other. Justice, like friendship, Is also 
ba^ed on expediency : “ natural justice,” he observes. “ is 
merely a compact of expediency to prevent mutual 
harm'*; and one should enter into the compact on 
prudential grounds, to avoid being mole8te<l by others. 
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Epicureanism was I'evived iu modern times by 
Gassendi established an Epicurean 

8^00 1 in France in the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The disciples of this school were Moliere, the Duke 
of Rochefouoaltj Fontenelle, andJjTfJjeirftr among others. 
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^ 7. Criticism of Egoistic Hedonism,— ( 1 ) 
Psychological Hedonism is based on incorrect psy- 
chology. Pleasure by itself is not an object of ac- 
tion, but merely a subjective condition ensuing upon 
the removal of a want or the attainment of an end, 
which indicates the relaxation of a tension. 

For every want that stimulates the breast, • 
Becomes a source of pleasure when redrest.” 


( Qoldsmith,} 

1 Icasure, as Aristotle says, “finishes and com- 
pletes the action.” {N icomach^un Eihics, X, 6.) 
Ihe want or the end, implied in a desire, has 
for Its object something else than pleasure which, 
like a subjective barometer, indicates that the 
object is attained. We may desire food, wealth, 
hooouc, or knowledge, none of which by itself can 
be called a pleasure, though every one of them,, 
so far as it is an object of desire, jdelds pleasure. 
We should thus distinguish between an object of 
desire and the pleasure derived from its grata- 

Chap. XIX, § 4.) Mill overlooks this 
>ucids pleas- distinction when he writes, “ Desiring a thing and 
bject finding it pleasant, aversion to it and thinking of 

5sire;. jt as painful, are phenomena entirely inseparable, 

qr rather two parts of the same phenomenon ; in- 
strictness ot language, two different modes of nam- 
ing the same psychological fact.” {UtUitaTia/iiism, 
p. 58.) “Desiring a thing and finding it pleasant- 
may , no doubt, be described as ‘'two different modes 
of naming the same psychological fact,” because 
every concrete psychosis, as a complex phenomenon,. * 
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involves different elements: the ‘thing’, desired is 
an element which is essential to the presence of a 
desire» and the pleasure which we ‘find* is quite 
another factor which attends the satisfaction of the 
desire. But the ‘desirable* can never be said to 
be the same as the ‘pleasant.* (See below Xo. 12.) 

Sidgwick properly observes, “So far from our 
conscious active impulses being always directe<l 
towards the attainment of pleasure or avoidance of 
, pain for ourselves, we can find everywhere in con- 
sciousness extra -regarding impulses, diiected towards 
something that is not pleasure, nor relief from 
pain ; and, indeed, that a most important part of 
our pleasure depends upon the existence of such 
impulses : while on the other hand they are in many 
cases so far incompatible with the desire of our own 
pleasure that the two kinds of impulse do not easily 
co-exist in the same moment of consciousness ; and 
more occasionally (but by no moans rarely) the two 
come into irreconcilable conflict, and prompt to 
opposite courses of action.** (Mtthods of Ethic>^^ 
p. 53.) The teacher, the philanthropist, the reformer, 
for example, do not aim at producing agreeable 4 
feelings, whether in others or in themselves ; any // 
such desire is rather an obstacle to their work. We h 
should in this conneetton distinguish between 
pleasure as an agreeable feeling and pleosurtf^ as 
agreeable objects or thiTigs yielding pleasure. As 
Mackenzie remarks, “The fact that we desire 
pleasures is no evidence that we deeire pleasure.., 

That we seek pleasures is a mere tautology. It ;MMketizi>. 
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means simply that we seek what we seek ” {Ethi<u< 
pp. 74-75.) 

}*sy..ho- (2) 'Ve have already mentioned {Vide § 3) that 

!sm logical connection between psychological 

hedonism and ethical hedonism. We may even 
go a step farther and say that the adoption of the 
former rather precludes the latter; if we always do 
seek our pleasure, then there is no meaning in 
saying that we oar/ht to do so. As Sidgwick says— 
V'Thc adoption of psychological Hedonism in its 
ye.xtreme quantitative form, is so far from leading 
/ logically to Egoistic Hedonism as an ethical 
^doctrine that it is really incompatible with it. If it 
weie true, as Bentham affirms (with the verbose 
precision of his later style) that '‘on the occasion of 
every act he exercises, every human being is led to 
I I pursue that line of conduct which, according to his 
view of the case, taken by him at the moment, will 
be in the highest degree contributory to his own 
greatest happiness the proposition that a man 
‘ought to pursue such conduct is incapable of being 
affirmed with any signi6cance. For a psychological 
law invariably realized in my conduct does not 
admit of being conceived as a 'precept* or 'dictate* 
of reason : this latter must be a rule from which I 
am conscious of. being able to deviate.’* (Methods 
oj E(kicf*y p. 43.) Moreover, the agreeable, as we 
have seen (Vide Chap. IV, § 1), is not the same 
as the ‘ought/ pleasure is not identical with right 
"The good is one thing, the pleasant another ; these 
two, having different objects, chain a man. It is welV’ 
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with him who clings to the good ; he who chooses the 
pleasant, misses his end.** {Tlie Katha U paniskady 
2nd Valli. Max Muller, The Ujxtnisfiadeiy p. 8.) 

(3) Egoistic Hedonism is a suicidal doctrine 
^defeating its own end. It is a patent psychological 
fact universally admitted that the more one hankei'S 
after pleasure, the more does he lose it ; and the 
more is one unmindful of it, the more he gets it. 

In the Yoga^va$i$htha it is rightly said — 

tflsraarfq U 

''Of all the causes of our miseries the greatest is 
desire, which, like a traitor in your own house, 
betrays its inmates to danger and difficulty/’ The 
Oeeta likewise teaches — 

''To ever filling ocean grand 

As various waters glide and stand 

Full uDperceived : so joys may burst 

On master minds which know no thirst 

By hundreds, but they do not swell 

Nor change, nor feel disturbed. These well 

Can peace secure ; not such as care 

And run for pleasures here and there." 

(J. S. Chakra varti's Translation.) 

To be really happy, ono should act quite irn 
a disinterested way, discharging the duties of\ 
life 08 they come : *'A man of pleasure is a man \ 
of pains/* (Young.) To seek happiness is thus j 
to beget misery. This is describ^ by Professor j 
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Sidgwick as “the Fxinduviental Paradox of Hedon- 
ism, that the impulse towards pleasure, if too 
predominant, defeats its own aim." (Methods, p. 49.) 
“Emotion turned inward.’’ says Dewey, “eats up 

1 itself; and the result is either the assumption of 
cynicism and the 7iil <uhnirari spirit, or the restless 
searching for some new thing, the latest sensation,, 
which may stimulate the jaded and worn out emo- 
tional nature. If any one violates the law of his 
being by living upon his feelings, rather than upon 
' the objects to which those feelings normally belong, 
his power of feeling becomes gradually exhausted, 
and he defeats his own end. He commits emotional 
suicide." {Psyrholorfy, p. 299.) 

Thus “ the practice of Hedonistic observation 
and calculation has an inevitable tendency to de- 
crease our pleasures generally " (Methods, p. 131) ; 
and the egoist, in m aking happiness the aim of his 
life, rather it. Nor do we find that the hedon- 

ist is altogether unconscious of this fact. Deeper 
reflection led the Cyrenaics and Epicureans to be- 
lieve that positive pleasure is unattainable by man. 
Their theories were thus pessimistic, aiming at the 
avoidance of misery : “ By pleasure we mean the 
absence of pain from the body and of trouble from 
the soul." 3Iill also writes, In this condition of 
the world, paradoxical as the assertion may be, the 
conscious ability to do without happiness gives the 
best prospect of realizing such happiness as is at- 
tainable. For nothing except that consciousness can 
raise a person above the chances of life, by making 
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him feel that, let fate and fortune do their worst, 
they have not power to subdue him : which, once 
felt, frees him from excess of anxiety concerning the 
evils of life, and enables him, like many a Stoic in 
the woi*st times of the Roman Empire, to cultivate 
in tranquility the sources of satisfaction accessible 

4 

to him, without concerning himself about the uncer- 
tainty of their duration, any more than about their 
inevitable end.” (UtUitariunis//i, pp. 23-24.) 

'' Our aim is happiness, 'tis yours, 'tis mine, 

He said, 'twos the pursuit of all that live ; 

Yet few attain it, if 'twas e’er attained. 

But they the widest wander from the mark, 
Who through the iiowery path of sauntering 

joy 

Seek this coy goddess ; that from stage to stage 
Invites us still, but shifts as we pursue.*' 

( ArmBirong, ) 

(4) Egoism is not countenanced by the facts of 
consciousness. The reduction of all tendencies to 
self-love is an extravagant theory revolting to our 
nature. As mentioned in § 13 of the last chapter, 
it is rather true to maintain that we live more for 
the sake of others than for our own. Social feelings 
are too deep-rooted in our nature to be exploded by 
the artifice of a few egoistic writers. As Comte 
remarks, The spontaneous sociability of human 
nature, independent of all personal calculation, and 
often in opposition to the strongest individual in- 
tereata, is admitted, as of course, by those who have 
paid no great attention to the true biologtoal theory 
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of our intellectual and moral nature.” {Positive 
Philosophy, Miss Martineaiis Translation, Vol, II, 
) 

Hedonistic calculus is by no means an easy 
Uisk. Pleasure and pain arc psychical phenomena 
which can have a subjective estimate alone. But 
subjective estimate is necessarily (a) inaccurate and 
ib) variable, (a) Psychical effects cannot be quanti- 
tatively measured. Psycho-physics, no doubt, aims 
at measuring mental phenomena; but its investiga- 
tions are mainly limited to the sphere of elementary 
psychoses, such as sensations ; and even here its 
results are not always precise, but generally approxi- 
mate — arrived at by reference to quantitative differ- 
ences among stimuli. Wc cannot weigh pleasure 
and pain, like beef and mutton, and say that the one 
is 3 tbs, and another 4 his, and a third 5 11>8. Nay, 
in many cases, we experience the difficulty of deter- 
mining even approximately whether the one is 
greater or smaller than the other. Is, for example, 
the pain of tooth-ache lighter than grief at the sight 
of misery, or the latter less than compunction at 
wrong-doing? Is the pleasure of a good table in- 
ferior to that of benevolence, and the latter less than 
that of justice? When we remember that most of 
our experiences are of a mixed character, varying 
indefinitely in degree, duration, and quality, the 
difficulty of calculation is infinitely Increased. If 
to 'this difficulty we add the difficulty arising 
from variation in mood, temperament, and circum- 
^/y^l^^stances, the hedonistic calculus becomes impractic- 
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able. Xob only do we find individuals varying from 
one another, but one and the same individual form- 
ing very unlike estimates at di fie rent times as to 
what is likely to promote his happiness or misery. 
Thus the superior advantage of the ‘scientific* 
method, when applied to the calculation of con- 
sequences, turns out to be inferior to the compara- 
tively simple determination of relative moral worth 
among competing impulses. Hedonistic calculus, 
therefore, cannot properly supply a truly objective 
standard in morals. 

[6) Sensualistic Egoism is properly speaking no 
moral system at all. It removes all restraint from the 
higher side of our nature and shamelessly parades the 
gratification of the appetites and passions. “ Where 
self-love is made/' remarks Wundt, the exclusive 
motive and sole end of human action, as with the 
Sophists in antiquity and Mandeville in modern 
English ethics, the intention is to call in question the 
very existence of moral laws. Even the Epicurean 
ethics recognised the necessity of the civil order, and 
thus of a regard for others ; it was utilitarianism with 
H strong tinge of egoism.” {EthicH^voX II, p. 168.) The 
fact is that in degenerate times, when men generally 
are not actuated by higher motives, such theories 
merely express the spirit of the time. Thus a French 
lady declared that Helvetius merely expressed what 
was genemlly felt at the time ; and when Mandeville 
was prosecuted for his publication, it was urged in 
defence that it was but one of a number of tracts of 
a like character. Butler in his Sej^vtous and 
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Berkeley in his Alciphron similarly deplore the 
degenerate signs of the time. Sensualistic Egoism 
is thus the negation, and not the exposition, of the 
moral side of our nature. Were sensualism true, we 
would bo glad to exchange a life of intelligence and 
conscience for one of mere sense and feeling. ‘'Were 
your doctrine right,” writes Carlyle, “ for what should 
wc struggle with our whole might, for what pray to 
Heaven, if not that the ‘ malady of thought * might 
be utterly stifled within us, and a power of digestion 
and secretion, to which that of the tiger were trifling, 
be imparted instead V' (Ensay on Schiller, 

Miscellaneous Essays, II, p 201.) But the unsophis- 
ticoted consciousness of mankind regards such a 
change as tantamount to a fall. Sybaritism is a 
suicidal doctrine condemned by prudence and con- 
science alike. 

(7) The reflned form of Egoism, represented id 
Epicureanism, discovers, no doubt, the defects of its 
sensualistic half-brother and points out also the folly 
of its procedure. It thus aims at * serene pleasure ’ 
and ‘ true wisdom ' accruing from reflection and 
Solitude. 

“ O sacred solitude ! divine retreat I 

Choice of the prudent ; envy of the great 
By thy pure stream, or in thy waving shade, 

We court fair Wisdom, that celestial maid.” 

(Ftwfigr.) 

But life ie to be judged, not by the pursuit of 
pleasure, but by the discharge of duties : life is to 
be measured not simply by feeling— length, breadth. 
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or depth — but by activity. Feeling is not the end, 
but an index or mark of true life: it is, as it were, 
a subjective barometer determining the character of 
the spiritual weather. Carlyle truly observes, " We 
cannot but remark, as a curious symptom of this 
time, that the pursuit of merely sensuous good, of 
personal Pleasure, in one shape or other, should be 
the universally admitted formula of man’s whole duty. 
Once, Epicurus had his Zeno ; and if the herd of 
mankind have at all times been the slaves of Desire, 
drudging anxiously for their mess of pottage, or 
filling themselves with swine’s husks,— earnest 
natures were not wanting who, at least in theory, 
asserted for their kind a higher vocation than this ; 
declaring, as they could, that man’s soul was no dead 
Balance for ‘ motives ’ to sway hither and thither. 


but a living, divine Soul, indefeasibly free, whose 
birth-right it was to be the servant of Virtue, Good- 
ness. God, and in such service to be blessed without 
fee or reward." (Easciy on Schiller, Miscellaneous 
Essays, Vol II, p. 202.) 

-^(S) Even if we ignore conscience and reason, we find 
that life is governed by instinct and not by pleasure. 
Food is sweet only to the hungry, and exercise, 
agreeable to the strong. There must first, therefore, 
be hunger and animal spontaneity in order that 
pleasure may be derived from food and exercise. 
An instinct first, and then the pleasure connected 
with its gratification. As Martineau remarks— 
“ The Experience-philosophers forget that, without 
instinctive forces, there would be no experience to 
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be had, in a world where the food does not drop into 
the mouth and the stream does not leap up at the 
lips, and no spontaneous blankets fall on and off the 
shoulders with winter winds and summer heat.*' 
[Types of Ethical Theory, II. p, 186.) In fact, to 
bold that the different faculties or propensities (e. p., 
perception, imagination, thought, hunger, love, and 
veracity) have all the same end {vizit pleasure) is 
really to obliterate their distinction. The truth is 
that, as already mentioned, pleasure is not an end of 
action ; it is but an incidental experience connected 
with the gratiScation of an impulse or instinct 
directed to an end of life. The pleasure of the 
palate, for example, is not the end of eating ; origin- 
ally the pleasure is but an accompaniment of the 
gratification of hunger which aims at the support 
of life. {Vide Chap. XIX, § 3.) 


(9) Moral (®) Pleasure or pain is a passive experience ; but 

to nioral quality belongs to activity. The pleasure 

activity ; but gf warmth Or the pain of tooth -ache, even when 

pleasure or * . 

pain indicates regulated by US, cannot be cbaractenzed as either 

passivity. . i . 

right or wrong. 

(10) Hedon* Pain is never desired for its own sake ; and, 

iem leaves no thus, on the hedonistic assumption, wrong action 
moral becomes impossible, and hence its correlative right 

distinctions, disappears. And, if men be held accountable for 

results not intended by them, then morality would 
include even non-voluntary acts which, as we have 


seen (vide Chapter IV, § 2), are outside the moral pale. 

(il)Thatpleas- n/ ni\ Pain mav be endured as a means to 
ur© and pain \ / v 

are not the pleasure. An individual, for example, undergoes a 
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surgictil operation for the sake of health. But moral 
evil can never be employed os a means to the attain- 
ment of moral good. Thus pain and moral evil or 
pleasure and moral good are not the same. 

The pursuit of pleasure explains Prudence 
but not Virtue. Pleasure often serves as a tempta- 
tion which runs counter to Duty. Duty and tempta- 
tion, far from being identical, are in perpetual strife, 
supplying the conditions of a life of probation. 

Mill commits the fallacy of Bgure of speech when 
he writes, “That to think of an object as desirable 
(unless for the sake of its consequences), and to 
think of it as pleasant, are one and the same thing 
and that to desire anything, except in proportion as i 
the idea of it is pleasant, is a physical and meta- 
physical impossibility.” {UtUHarianism, p. 58.) 
Evidently ‘to desire anything’ on the ground of its 
being ‘pleasant’ is not to prove that it is ‘desirable’ Tho 
or eligible. Mill mentions, "The only proof capable Mriljr^tho 
of being given that an object is visible, is that 
people actually see it. The only proof that a sound 
is audible, is that people hear it ; and so of the other 
sources of our experience. In like manner. I appre- 
hend, the sole evidence it is possible to produce that 
anything is desirable, is that people do actually 
desire it.” {UtiUtarianiam, pp. 52 — 53.) Now, 

•visible’ or ‘audible’ implies capable of being seen or 
heard; but ‘desirable’ does not mean capabU of 
being desired. In fact, there is scarcely anything 5 ™iy 
which cannot be desired. ‘Desirable’ implies what ■eifgiblo.’ 
may legitimately be desired or what ought to be 
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desired. A thief, for example, desires another’s 
property ; but this cannot be called 'desirable’. The 
'sole evidence’, therefore, adduced by Mill, is 
altogether inconclusive. The agreeable, as men- 
tioned above, is not necessarily the desirable ; the- 
pleasant is not necessarily the ought. Pleasure may 
attract ; but it cannot command. Hedonism as based 
on feeling, which is purely subjective and highly 
variable, can never account for duty which rests on 
objective authority, applicable to all alike. 

(13) Hedonism confounds pleasure with happi- 
ness. Pleasure is ordinarily a momentary enjoyment 
arising from the satisfaction of a passing desire or 
wish ; and at most it may embrace the gratification 
of several desires. It is really restricted to sensibility 
and may be described as sentient welfare. - HappL 
ness, on the other hand, is an abiding agreeable dis- 
position arising from the systematization of desires. 
Happiness does not consist in either a pleasure or in 
the viere sum of pleasures ; it is a lively mood result- 
ing from harmony among desires. Happiness is thus, 
essentially a rational satisfaction — a peaceful condi- 
tion accruing from the due regulation of desires. In 
the pursuit of pleasure, “Reason,” as Hume says, “is, 
and ought only to be, the slave of passions,” the 
function of reason being only to devise means and 
supply rules for the unbounded gratification of 
desires; while, in the case of happiness, the desires 
are under the regulation of reason which supplies the 
principles for their adjustment and prescribes the 
limits to their satisfaction. The pleasure-theory 
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looka only to the partial satistaction of the self ; 
while the happineas^theory aims at the complete 
siitisfaction of the self: the one makes aeosibility the 
guide ; the other takes reason as the central principle 
of our life. In the one, every possible opportunity 
lor enjoyment should be seized ; while, in the other, 
the pleasures of lower desires have often to be sacri* 
liced for those of the higher and for the concord of the 
whole. The one, in brief, makes the mechanical sum 
of pleasures the end of life ; the other, the spiritual 
harmony, the goal. Thus, Aristotle truly distin- 
guished between HedonUnx, which makes mere 
pleasure the end of life, and .SwAvmomeiHt.wbich 
makes peace or true well-being of the active rational 
self such end. (FWe § 2 and Chap. XII. § I and § 5.) 
It ia unfortunate that hedonists often use 'happiness* 
for 'pleasure* ; and the plausibility of their theory rests 
to a great extent on such confusion. *‘If Happiness 
mean Welfare**, writes Carlyle, “there is no doubt but 
ull men should and must pursue their Welfare, that is 
to say, pursue what is worthy of their pursuit. But if, 
on the other hand, Happiness mean, as for most men 
it does, ‘agreeable sensations,'* Enjoyment refined or 
not, then must we observe that there is a doubt ; or 
rather that there is a certainty the other way. 
Strictly considevod, this truth, that man has in him 
something higher than a Love of Pleasure, take 
Pleasure in what sense you will, has been the text 
of all true Teachers and Preachers, since the begin- 
ning of the world.’* (Essay on Schiller, Miscellane- 
ems Essays, II. pp. 201-202.) If we take merely the 
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sum of even what’Bentham calls 'pure’ pleasures, it 
would not bring us satisfaction ; a surfeit of pleasures 
produces ennui and disgust : 

“A surfeit of the sweetest things 

The deepest loathing to the stomach brings.” 

(Shakespeare.) 

The essence of pleasure lies in change or rela* 
tivity, so that what seems to be attractive from 
distance dwindles into insignificance when ex- 
perienced. Pleasure, like mirage, thus recedes as we 
approach : what seemed to be agreeable in anticipa- 
tion turns out to be vapid in realization. Hence, the 
Hedonistic Paradox that the perpetual pursuit of 
pleasure is a constant and fruitful source of misery. 
‘'All pleasures are like poppies spread, 

You seize the flower, its bloom is shed ; 

Or like the snow falls on the river, 

A moment white— then melts for ever-§ ** 

§ 8. (2) Utilitarianism. Altruistic Hedonism 

goes by the name of Utilitarianism. Mill claims to 
have given currency to the term which he found 
incidentally used by Galt in his novel, AutmIs of (he 
Pariah (See UtiliUirianism, p. 9, note); but Bentbam 
seems to have been the author of it. (Se^owring’s 
note in the Deontology. VohI,p. 287/r^^ByUtilitari- 
anistn,” writes Sidgwick, ‘*is meant th^^Aical theory, 
that the conduct which, under any given circum- 
stances, is objectively right, is that which will produce 
the greatest amount of happiness on the whole ; 
that is, taking into account all whose happiness is 
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atfecbed by the conduct, y {Methods of EthicSy p. 409.) 
It thus adopts **the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number'* as the moral standard. The classiBcation 
of Utilitariaoism given in § 3 is to be taken as 
provisional^ subject to the modification introduced 
in § 11. Let us, for the present, consider the forms 
mentioned in § 3. 

(a) Sensualistic Utilitarla^in- iVe take 

Benthamism as a oF^CEIs" theory. According to 

Bentbam (1748-1832). happiness is the standard of 
morality ; but it is the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. ‘‘Nature/* he writes, “has placed 
mankind under the governance of two sovereign 
masters, pain and pleasure. It is for them alone to 
point out what we ought to do, as well as to determine 
what we shall do. On the one band the standard of 
right and wrong, on the other the obaio of causes and 
effects, are fastened to their throne. They govern us in 
all we do, in all we say, in all we think j every effort we 
can make to throw off our subjection, will serve but to 
ilemoastrate and confirm it. In words a man may 
pretend to abjure their empire : but in reality he will 
remain subject to it all the while. The principle o/ 
uiUiti/ recognises this subjection, and assumee it for the 
foundation of that system, the object of which Is to rear 
the fabric of felicity by the hands of reason and of law.*... 


• Compare in thia oooneotion the view of Helvetius who thiaka 
that “OoS originally implanted only one principle in all He 
cfented.,.He seeme to have said toman, *•! endow tMe witn 
iienestion, the blind iaBtroinent of my will, that, being moap^to 
of penetrating into the depth of my views, tb^ mayet 
All mv doBigna I place thee under the gnardumBhjp of ple^ore 
and wn : both shall watch over thy thoagbee 

they^all pn^aco thy paBsions, excite thy Inefidabip. tby 
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By the principle of utility is meant that priaciple which 
approves or disapproves of every action whatsoever, 
according to the tendency which it appears to have 
to augment or diminish the happiness of the party 

whose interest is in question If that party he the 

community in general, then the happiness of the 
community : if a particular individual, then the 
happiness of that individual.” {Principle$ o/ 3foral» 
and Lfgulalion. pp, 1-2.) Bentham is of opinion that 
“the word happiness is not always appropriate,” because 
“ it represents pleasure in too elevated a shape” 


tenderness, thine aversion, thy rage : thev shall kindle thy desires, 
i”’ hopes : they shall take off the veil of truth : they 
shall plunge thee into error, and, after having made thee con- 
ceive a tliouMnd absurtl and different systems of morality and 
government, shall some day discover to thee the simple principles 
on the unfohllng of which depends the order and happinsM of 
the moral world. And, according to Helvetius, “Mon beine 
by nature sensible of no other pleasures than those of the senses, 
these pleasures are consequently the only object of his desires 

m- i ““hition, pride, and friendship.” 

(Ue 1 hsprit ETnqiMA transfjp. 248, 251.) Sidgwick thus rightly 
observes-” It was from Helvetius that Bentham learnt that, 
men being universally and solely governed by self-love, the 
so-called moral judgments are really the common judgments of 
any society as to Its own common interests ; that it is therefore 

tutile on the one liand to propose any standard of virtue, except 
that of conduciveness to general happiness, and on the other 
hand useless merely to recture men on duty and scold them for 
vice ! that the moralist s proper function is rather to exhibit the 
^incidence of \-irtue with private happiness ; that, accordingly, 
though Daturo haa Ijound meD*a ioterests together in roaDV 
ways, and education by developing sympathy and the habit of 
n^tual help may much extend the coonectioo, still the most 
effectn^ moralist is the legislator, who, by acting od self-love 
through legal saoctions, may mould human conduct as he 
chooses. Ihese few simple doctrioes give the ground plan of 
^otham s indefatjgable and life-long labours.’’ iOuUitus of thd 
tix^tory of Ethic4^ pp. 258*259}. Bentham himeelf mentions in his 
common.place book that Helvetius *<establjahed a standard of 
reotitude for actions,” the sundard being that “ a sort of action 
IS a right one, when the tendency of it is to augment the mass of 
h^piness in the community.” (See Beotham’s Works, Bowring’a 
Edition, vol. X, p. 7a) ^ 
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{Deontology, I, p. 78) ; and he mentions, “take away 
pleasure and pain, not only happiness, but justice, and 
duty, and obligation, and virtue, all of which have been 
so elaborately held up to view as independent of them, 
are so many empty sounds.” (Springe o/ Action, I, § 15.) 

/According to Benthaun, there are several "elements or 
dimensions of value in a pleasure or a pain,” 
which ought to be taken into account in deciding a ques- 
tion of right or wrong * These elements are thus indica- 
ted by him in the following mnemonic lines A 
‘ Intense, long, certain, speedy, fruitful, pyre — 

Such marks in pleasures and in pains epoure. 

Such pleasures seek, if private be thy end : 

If it be public, wide let them extend. 

Such pains avoid, whichever be thy view : 

If pains must come, let them extend to few.”t 

{Principles of MvaU and Legislatwi, p. 29.) 
According to Bentham, whenever we are called upon to 
act, we should take these -dimensions of value’ into 
account in summing up the pleasures and pains ; and 
the difference will show the good or evil tendency of 
the act : “weigh pains, weigh pleasures, and as the 
balance stands will stand the question of right and 
wrong.” (Deontology, I, P- 137.) In the case of an 
individual, the calculation is to be made with regard to 


• Bentham took the hint of hedonistic calculus the 

Italian Turist and economist Beccaris (1735-03). whoso Trealue 
m Crime* and PunUhmtnU. advocating a 
^offenders, exercised a great influence on the world then. 

+ We may remember in this connection the four 

Wninurus ■ —‘‘The pleasure vhicb produces no paio is to 

Kd The p^^n which produces no pleasure is to be avoided, 
pt Jre i? to be -qided which prevenu •jrea«r^Iea.u«. 

greater pleseure.” (Lecky’s 

Hiiiory of Enroptan Mormn, 1, p. 14.) 
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him ; while in the case of a community, it is to be 
repeated with respect to each member. According to 
Bentham, the calculation of the interests of the number 
of persons affected is of paramount importance in morals : 
"The standard o/riyht and nironff, by which alone the 
propriety of human conduct, in every situation, can with 
propriety be tried.” must, according to him, have refer- 
ence to “the consideration of the number, of the interests 
affected. ’ (Principles, p. 1, note.) He writes, “The 
interests of the community is one of the most general ex- 
pressions that can occur in the phraseology of morals... 
...The interest of the community then is, what J— the 
sum of the interests of the several raembera who compose 
it.” (Ibid.p 3.1 He mentions also, “In the moral field 
the end i-s happiness.. ..To obtain the greatest portion of 
happiness for himself is the object of every rational 
being. Every man is nearer to himself than he can be 
to any other roan ; and no other man can weigh for him 
his pains and pleasures. Himself must necessarily be 
his own first concern. His interest must, to himself, be 
the primary interest ” (Deontology, I, pp 17, ]8.) 
Bentham. accordingly, warns us against expecting dis- 
interested acts from others : “Bream not that men will 
move their little finger to serve you, unless their 
advantage in so doing be obvious to them. Men never 
did so, and never will, while human nature is made of 
its present materials. Bat they will desire to serve you, 
when by so doing they can serve themselves; and the 
occasions on which they can serve themselves by serving 
you are multitudinous." {Deontology, II, p. 133.1 
f have taken Bentham's system as a type of G^ross 
’>K8eDSQalistic Utilitarianism because he does not recog- 
ise any difference of guility among pleasures, by reason 
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of which some may be regarded superior and others 
as inferior. He objects, as we have seen, to the term 
‘happiness’* on the ground that “it represent* pleasure 
in too elevated a shape’’ j and he mentions that the 
“quantity of pleasure being equal, push*pin is as good as 
poetry.’* By ‘purity* of pleasure he does nut mean superior 
quality. A pleasure or pain is said to be ‘pure,’ when 
it is unalloyed or un mixed with its opposite : it is, as he 
say8» “the chance it has of •not being followed by sensa- 
tions of the opposite kind ; that is, pains, if it be a 
pleasure, pleasures, if it be a pain.’* (Principles of MoraU 
and Legislation, p. 30,> In hin Principles of ^^oral8 
and Legislation he gives an elaborate account of 
simple and complex pains and pleasures which, he men- 
tions, “ may be called by one general word, interesting 
perceptions,** and he enumerates also the “ circum- 
stances inflaencing sensibility.*' (See Chapters V and 
VI.) Any apparent difference of quality is viewed by him 
as “ bias** due to variation in susceptibility : it is but 
an aspect of quantity. He writes, “ In the same mind 
such and such causes of pain or pleasure will produce 
more pain or pleasure than such or such other causes of 
pain or pleiuure ; and this proportion will in different 
minds be different. The disposition which any one has 
to have the proportion in which he is aftected by two 
such causes, different from that in which another man is 
affected by the same two causes, may be termed the 
quality or bias of his sensibility. One man, for instance, 
^ay be most affected by the pleasures of the taste ; 
another by those of the ear. So also, if there be a 
difference in the nature or proportion of two pains or 
pleasures which they respectively experience from the 
«ame cause; a case not so frequent ae the former. Prom 
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the same injury, for instance, one man may feel the 
same quantity* of grief and resentment together as an- 
other man : but one of them shall feel a greater share 
of grief than of resentment ; the other, a greater share 
of resentment than of grief.” pp. 43 44.) Thus, 

to Bentham, the end of life U to secure the maximum 
of enjoyment irrespective of any preference for this or 
that iind of pleasure. ’ 

i 9 (i) Refined Utilitarianism. We take 

J. S, Mill, (ltS06*1873) as a supporter of this viesr. He- 
adopts utilitarianism in tlie form of universal benevo- 
lence, with the quali6cation, however, that happiness, 
which is the sole end of life, should be rich both ia 
quantity and quality. “The creed/' he writes, “which 
accepts as the foundation of morals, Uulity, or the 
Greatest Happiness Principle, holds that actions ai'e right 
in proportion as they tend to promote happiness, wrong 
as they tend to produce the reverse of happiness. By 
happiness ie intended pleasure, and the absence 
of pain; by unhappiness, pain, and the privation of 
pleasure.” (UeilUarianUm, p. D.) According to this 
theory, “ Pleasure and freedom from pain are the only 
things desirable as ends ” ; and Mill holds that “ Some 
kitids of pleasure are more desirable and more valuable 
than others.” pp. 10, 21.) The standard of morali- 

ty is furnished by the end of human action; and “The 
ultimate end, with reference to and for the sake of 
which all other things are desirable (whether we are 
considering our own good or that of other people), is an 
existence exempt as far as possible from pain, and as 
rich as possible in enjoyment, both in point of quan- 
tity and quality ; the test of quality, and the rule for 
measuring it against quantity, being the preference felt 
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by tho&e. who, in their opportunities of experience^ to 
which must be added their habits of self-consciousness 
and self -observation, are best furnished with the means 
of comparison.'* And Mill maintains, **From thin ver- 
dict of the only competent judges, I apprehend there 
can be no appeal... If they differ, that of the majority 
among theta, must be admitted as final.*’ (I6id , pp. 15, 

17.) Mill explicitly states that the ^'Standard is not the 
agent’s own greatest happiness, but the greatest amount agent’s own 
of happiness altogether *' ; and he says, “No reason can that^of^the 
be given why the general bappineee is desirable, ex- oommunity. 
cept that each person, so far as he believes it to be 
attainable, desires his own happiness. This, however, 
being a fact, we have not only all the proof which the 
case admits of, but all which it is possible to require, that 
happiness is a good : that each person’s happiness is a 
good to that person, and the general happiness, there- 
fore, a good to the aggregate of all persons.** 
p. 53.1 

§ 10. Criticism of Utilitarianism. The re- The ontioism 
marks made above in section 7 with regard to 
Hedonism apply al®o to Utilitarianism which is UtiUtanan- 
hedonistic in basis. The following additional ob- 


servations may be made with regard to Utilita- 
rianiem 

( 1 ^ Admitting that happiness is the end of life 
and ^at it constitutes rectitude, it must be the 
agent's own happiness. Hedonism consistently 
carried out cannot account for self-sacrifice otherwise 


than by proving it to be an illusion. There is no 
earthly reason from the bedooiatic standpoint 
an individual should forego bis own pleasures for llie 
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sake of others. And if a hedonist be ever led by the 
law of transference or by momentary enthusiasm to 
act in such a way, we nhoxild rather condemn his 
conduct as wrong, being contrary to the spirit and 
standard of Hedonism^ Martin eau rightly observes— 
** If self-love can became identical with self-sacrifice, 
it is only by subjecting the nature in which this 
happens to a fatal illusion, and dressing up a mo- 
ment's enthusiasm as worth more to it than the 
collective possibilities of remaining life. Under the 
law which bears him off on the line least repugnant 
to him at the time, he flings himself away, and 
secures, let us suppose, for others the happiness 
which he renounces for himself. And who is it 
that does this ? By hypothesis, it is the egoistic 
hedonist, whose reason tells him that his own 
pleasure is for him the sole good, and except as 
tributary to this, that of others has do significance. 
He is betrayed, therefore, by his disinterested passion 
into direct contradiction of his own reason, and 
inversion of its fundamental rule. By substitutiug 
others for himself, his rational preferences are turned 
upside down ; and nature, like a cruel nurse, replacing 
him by a changeling ere he knows himself, exposes 
him to a fate that is not his own. He thinks, you 
will say, that the happiness he wins for others is the 
greatest for himself, though it be the last ; so that 
there is no clashing interest. Yes : he thinks so : 
but is It true? Can it be shown that his twin 
brother, who in the same crisis was snatched by no 
fervours from bis far-sighted prudence, but made the 
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compliauces oeedful for escape, and lived in opulence 
and office through another generation* miscalculated 
his lot, and enjoyed less of ‘ the only good ' than 
the dead hero ? vVhat metrical standard can demon- 
strate that the felicity of one supreme moment of 
self-immolation transcends in amount thirty years of 
unbroken health, of social favour* and satisfied affec- 
tions ? How will you go to work, in order to convince 
this comfortable citizen of his mistake in declining 
to share his brother's martyrdom ? You remind him 
of the lies he told : he thinks tbeiii venial, and a cheap 
ransom from the paugs of death. You appeal to the 
higher truth of which the martyr's death became a 
missionary to the world : be perceives no higher and 
lower in matters where he is sure of no truth at all. 
You point to the almost Divine honours which the 
invigorated conscience of mankind pays to their 
self'Sacrificiug leaders and reformers r he prefei's the 
daily experience of their homage to his rank, his 
equipages, and his power. Not only is it true that 
nothing which you, or which the enthusiast brother 
himself* could say will convince the self-seeker that 
he has chosen amiss : but it is no less true that the 
most impartial estimator of happiness cannot convict 
him of imprudence.” {Types of Ethical Theory, 
II, pp. 336-337.) 

Thus, the claim of Utilitarianism as a theory of 
benevolence cannot be established. Mill, no doubt, 
says, “ The happiness which forms the utilitarian 
standard of what is right in conduct, is not the 
agent’s own happiness, but that of all concerned. 
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As between his own happiness and that of others^ 
utilitarianism requires him to be as strictly impartial 
os a disinterested and benevolent spectator/’ (Utili^ 
tarianismt p. 24.) Bain, likewise, observes, ‘‘Utility 
is opposed to the selfish principle, for, as propounded, 
it always implies the good of society generally and 
the subordination of individual interests to the 
general good.” i Emotions and Will, p. 303.) A 
consistent hedonist, however, may be led to promote 
the well-being of others either when he believes that 
it is but a means to his own or when he labours 
under a delusion. In either case, his act cannot be 
called benevolent. It is thus not intelligible how 
** A direct impulse to promote the general good may 
be in every individual one of the habitual motives of 
action, and the sentiments connected therewith may 
fill a large and prominent place in every human 
being’s sentient existence.” {Utilitarianism, p 26.) 
It must be remembered that — 

“ True charity, a plant divinely nurs’d, 

Fed by the love from which it rose at first. 
Thrives against hope, and, in the rudest scene. 
Storms but enliven its unfading green ; 
Exuberant in the shadow it supplies, 

Its fruit OQ earth, its growth above the skies.’’ 

{Cotvper,) 

The so-called ‘reason’ adduced by Mill for proving 
the desirability of ‘general happiness’ is no reason at 
all. When Mill says that the ground for promoting 
the happiness of ‘all’ lies in the fact that ‘every’ person 
seeks his own happiness, Mill evidently commits the 
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fallacy of composition. As well might we argue 
that because every individual wishes to have a 
quantity of food for himself, he wishes also to supply 
the food of others. Carlyle well observes, “ It is 
contended by many that our mere love of personal 
Pleasure, or Happiness as it is called, acting on 
every individual, with such clearness as he may 
easily have, will of itself lead him to respect the 
rights of others, and wisely employ his own ; to fulfil, 
on a mere principle of economy, all the duties of a 
good patriot : so that, in what respects the State, or 
the mere social existence of mankind, Belief, beyond 
the testimony of the senses, and Virtue, beyond the 
very common Virtue of loving what is pleasant and 
hating what is painful, are to be considered as 
supererogatory qualifications, as ornamental, not 
essential. Many there are, on the other hand, who 
p^iuse over this doctrine ; cannot discover in such a 
universe of conflicting atoms, any principle by which 
the whole shall cohere ; for if every man's selfishness, 
in finite ly-expansivc, is to be hemmed-in only by 
the inlinitely^expansive selfishness of every other 
man, it seems as if we should have a world of mutual* 
ly-repulsive bodies with no centripetal force to bind 
them together ; in which case, it is well known, they 
would, by and by, diflTuse themselves over space, and 
constitute a remarkable Chaos, but no habitable 


Solar or Stellar System.” {Esmy on Voltair, 

Miscellaneous Essays, II, pp. 50-51.) (2>Tho Util* 

(2) W, as we have seen in $ 7 (4), the difficulty of Urian caku- 
applyii^tbe hedonistic calculus to the case of an 
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iadividual is great, this difficulty is enormously 
increased if we are to find out "'the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number.*’ Bentbam admits that 
“Every roan is nearer to himself than he can be to 
any other man ; and no other man can weigh for him 
his pains and pleasures. Himself must necessarily | 
be his own first concern. His interest must, to him- 
self, be the primary interest.’* {Deontology ^ I, p. 18.) 

If this be so, how can there be an impartial estimate 
of the well-being of the community ? The "moral 
arithmetic” would yield highly variable results, 
because (a) the data would vary from individual 
to individual, and (6) the calculation itself would 
not be impartial. Under such circumstances, we 
can scarcely have an objective code of morals. 
Utilitarianism requires us to conceive of happiness 
" As a kind of emotional currency, capable of 
being calculated and distributed in 'lots/ which 
have a certain definite value independently of any 
special taste of the individual/’ (Leslie Stephen, 
Science of EthieSy p. 360.) Pleasures and pains, 
according to this view, can, as it were, "be handed 
about like pieces of money, and we have simply to 
calculate how to gain a maximum of pleasure and a 
minimum of pain.” {Ibid.) But this is evidently 
impossible. 

>Vere it pos- I^Ioreover, the standard is an impracticable one. 

would*be of Were a just calculation of "the greatest happiness of 

no ^practical tJje greatest number*' possible, it would bake such a 
long time that the opportunity would be over before 
any decision is arrived at. To refer to the Moral 
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Nautical Almanac (Vide Chapter VI, §5) is to 
avoid the difhculty ; for tiaditioo and current maxims 
often fail to meet the complex circumstances which 
seem to be ever new. And the difficulty of the 
hedonistic calculation has been heightened by Mill's 
introduction of differences of quality among pleasures. 
How are we to sot a pliM of quality or quantity 
against a viimui of quantity or quality ? What 
metrical standard is there to determine, for example, 
the relative values of the excellence of benevolence 
and the intensity of self-gratification ? Human intel^ 
ligCQce cannot discover a common unit in such cases) 
(3) By introducing differences of quality amoag 
pleasures Mill has, no doubt» made the utilitarian 
standard consistent with the facts of moral conscious- 
ness ; but this psychological consistency has been 
gained at the cost of the consistency of the hedonistic 
position. Qualitative difference postulates a 
different iam which cannot be the same as the generic 
agreeable experience ; and this different iam, which 
is an ectradiedonisiic quality, is admitted to be a 
ground of preference. In fact, this quality is no other 
than the moral quality in disguise. This admission, 
therefore, amounts to an abandonment of the 
hedonistic position. Mill, for example, writes, '^tis 
-batter- to be a human being, dissatisfied than, a pig 
satisfied; better to be Socrates ilissatiafied .than a— 
iooL satisfied --.And if the fool, or the pig, is of a dif- 
ferent bpinioD, it is because they only know their 
own side of the question* The other party to the 
comparison knows both sides.’' (Uttlita/ricmiam, p* 
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14.) What Mill says is, indeed, true ; but the pleasures 
connected with a higher nature cannot be had with- 
out the prior existence of such a nature. Mill’s view 
practically means that only those desires are to be 
gratified which are approved by conscience, and those, 
rejected which are condemned by it. Thus, the dis- 
tinction between higher and lower as well as *‘the 
intrinsic superiority of the higher” is assumed to 
account for the preference for one kind of pleasure to 
another.* Moral nature is thus assumed, and not 
evolved out of sentiency : the ‘noble’ nature first and 
then its pleasures. -It is true, as Mill says, that “It 
may be questioned whether any one who has remained 
equally susceptible to both classes of pleasures, 
ever knowingly and calmly preferred the lower ; 
though many, In all ages, have broken down in an 
ineffectual attempt to combine both.” ( U tilitarU 
cmism, p. 15. ) Mill has, accordingly, been justly 
accused by some later advocates of Hedonism as 
weakening the defences of the doctrine. 

(4) When Mill refers to the verdict of the compe- 

(4) Arbitrary \ ^ ' 

verdict of tent judges as “final,” he forgets that arbitrary 

ne^verbeac- dictum carries no weight in morals. The verdict, to 

moraUten^^° be effective, must be convincing ; and, to be convin- 

dard. cing, it must successfully appeal to an inward judg- 

ment. Thus, the outer verdict is but an echo of the 

* Aristotle thus accouots for different kind* of pleasuro : 
**Acts which are specifically different caonot but be aocompaoied 
by pleasures wbiob differ in kind. Tbae the acts of thought differ 
from the acta of the senses, and the latter also differ from each 

other : hence pleasures should also differ For each different 

act, there ie a corresponding suitable pleasure : tho pleasure 
which belongs to a virtuous action is an honourable pleasure; 
that which Mongs to an evil action is a guilty pleasure.*' 
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inner voice of conscience. Morality, accordingly, 
is not the creation of society,— tho social verdict 
being but the expression of an innate moral con- 
stitution. {Vide Chap. IX, § 15.) ) 

Utilitarianism, no doubt, /has a place in 
politics: but when it is made to work out a moral 
system, it cuts a very poor Bgurc. However emi- 
nent the services of Bentham and Mill may be to 
Law and Politics, their contributions to Morals must 
be deemed as imperfect and inadequate Utilita- 
rianism is ctosley allied to E^onomic^ which is 
spreading fast its empire in this mechanical aod 
calculating age. {Vide Chap. Ill, § takes 

into account only the 'tangible’ and 'material’ com* 
forts, and loaves the spiritual element entirely in the 
shad^ /^ven, as a prudential doctrine, it indicates 
an inf^or sort of prudence : it cannot, consistently 
with its hedonistic basis, take any notice of the 
pleasures of the higher side of our naturej Emerson 
rightly observes, " The world is filled with the 
proverbs and acts and winkings of a base prudence, 
which is a devotion to matter, as if wo possessed no 
other faculties than the palate, the nose, the touch, 
the eye and ear ; u prudence which adores the Rule 
of Three, which never subscribes, which never gives, 
which seldom lends, and asks but one question of 
any project,— will it bake bread ? This is a disease 
like a thickening of the skin until the vital organs 
^re destroyed.’’ {Essay on PTudence, Works, p. 50.) 

^But even if Utilitarianism take into account all 

Sorts of pleasures, still a pleasure-seeking theory can 
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nsA-er, as indicated above, lay the foundation of 
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genuine acts of self-sacrifice and noble nature^ As 
Carlyle says, “ Man’s highest attainment wm ac- 


cgmplisbed Dynamically, not Mechanically. Nay,, 
we will venture to say, that no high attainment, not 
even any far-extending movement among men, was 
ever accomplished otherwise. Strange as it may 
seem, if we read History with any degree of thought- 
fulness, we shall find, that the checks and balances 
of Profit and Loss have never been the grand agents 
with men ; that they have never been roused into 
deep, thorough, all-pervading efforts by any computa- 
ble prospect of Profit and Loss, for any visible, finite 
object ; but always for some invisible and infinite 
one.” {E$f<ay oil the Si^is of the Times, Miscellane- 
ous Essays, II, p. 109.) One who constantly looks 
at himself cannot freely throw himself away. 


(6) Utilitarianism, though it professes to lay 
the foundation of morals on Sensibility, really appeals 
to Reason and Conscience to establish its claims as a 
moral system. It, thus, not infrequently confounds 
elements which are distinct and. unwarrantably as- 
sumes wbat it professes to explain.^ 

((a) It is said, for example, that pleasure is the 
motive of every action. Experience proves, however, 
that many acts are performed without any pre- 
conception of, or desire for, pleasure ; in fact, self- 
sacrifice and self-improvement are often attempted 
with a distinct representation of pain attending such 
a process.^ As Bulwer Lytton says — 
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“ Love i^Acrifices all things 
To bless the thing it loves.’* 

{Lady of Lyons.) 

Neither do we seek, nor do we feel that we ought to 
seek, pleasure at any cost. The hedonist would, no 
doublt, sav that the attainment of the end— what^ 
ever its character may be — is attended with pleas- 
ure. But it should be remembered that this con- 
sequent or resultant pleasure was not the motive 
of action ; nay, as we have shown above \^Vide § 7 
(S)}, in order that such a pleasure may be felt, the 
action must be performed in a disinterested way. 
Thus the hedonist, instead of proving his position, 
begs the point at issue and tries to prove it by con- 
founding the resultant with the motive pleasure. 

We have seen in § 7 (4) that the subject! v 
estimate of pleasure and pain must necessarily oe 
highly variable and capricious. If so, the *mo 
arithmetic' of Bentham, as explained above, cannot 
yield a uniform result. Even if we introduce differ* 
ences of quality, as taught by Mill, we cannot get 
an objective code, without presupposing a moral 
nature. Man may, in such a cose, admit a qualita- 
tive difference among pleasures, without agreeing as 
to their relative excellence : qualitative difference 
then would merely mean what Bentham describes 
jvs bias of sensibility/ Plato well illustrates this 
in his Republic u^'we may begin,” he writes, ** by 
assuming that there are three classes of men— lovers 
of wisdom, lovers of honour, lovers of gain ; and there 
are three kinds of pleasures, which are their several 
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objects. Now, if you examine the three classes, and 
ask of tliem in turn which of their lives is pleasant- 
est, each will be found praising his own and 
depreciating that of others : the money-maker will 
contrast the vanity of honour or of learning if they 
bring no money with the solid ltd vantages of gold 
and silver. And the lover of honour will think that 
the pleasure of riches is vulgar : while the pleasure 
of learning, which has no need of honour, he 
regards as all smoke and nonsense. But may we 
not suppose that the philosopher estimates other 
pleasures as nothing in comparison with the pleasure 
of knovving the truth, and in that abiding, ever learn- 
ing, in the pursuit of truth, not far indeed from the 
heaven of pleasure?” (Book IX, Jowett’s Edition, 
Vol. Ill, p. 473.)/ Thus, in spite of the moral arith- 
metic and the <juWitative difference, utilitarianism is 
brought to the old sophistic |>osition — “Man is the 
measure of all things.*'^ If, however, an objective 
standard is established, is by a covert appeal to 
the moral consciousness of mankind, such as is im- 
plied in the ‘competent judges of Mill. The 'com- 
petent judges* of Mill, like the 'judicious man’ of 
Aristotle, are but the objectified conscience of man- 
kind, without which no agreement can be had in 
morals. When Mill mentions that, incase of differ- 
ence of opinion among such judges, the decision of 
the majority must be taken as final, he forgets that 
morality is not a question of votes. Had it been so, 
then the higher truth of the great teachers and 
preachers would have been lost in the opinion of the * 
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rabble. Thus, when Mill assumes ^^the intrinsic 
superiority of the higher/’ and doubts “whether any 
one who has remained equally susceptible to both 
classes of pleasures, ever knowingly and calmly pre- 
ferred the lower" {Utilitariantsm, p. 15), Mill 
^^^ently derives this knowledge from his moral 
iWtute and then sets to the credit of Sensibility what 
h^ofrows from Conscience. He assumes, therefore, 
what he undertakes to explain. 

tevAffain. in aDplvincr the hedonistic calculu4 fc) In pri>- 

^ \ ^ ^ \ fming to 

we bais) to measure future pleasures and pains — tnei judgo im- 

agreeable or disagreeable effects of acts to be per-\ oonaoiiueDacs, 
formed— in order to ascertain the moral worth of the | [‘hr'“over«o!®'‘ 
motives or present dispositions j but how can we 
possibly judge future sentient effects by reference 
to present tendencies ? As our tastes and inclina- 
tions are highly variable, an effect which we expect 
to be agreeable or otherwise from our present 
stand-point may really turn out to be different owing 
to a change in such tastes and inclinations. And 
even this present estimate, would vary with the 
character of an individual. What is judged as agree- 
able by a benevolent person may be regarded as 
painful by a malevolent one. And, in order that the 
estimate in any case may be right and proper, the 
present mental condition must also be so; a wrong 
disposition must inevitably lead to a wrong estimate. 

Thus, the estimate of pleasure or pain depends in 
every way on the character of the present disposi- 
tion ; and not vice ven9a\ When, therefore, 
utilitarianism pretends to estimate the worth of a 
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disposition by reference to its sentient effects, it 
really does the reverse and assumes what it professes 
to explain. Utilitarianism is thus a convenient 
compendium of confusion and fallac)’ which lend it 
the plausibility it wears. 

‘Utilitarian* It may be mentioned in this connection that the 

iltTignation of designation ‘Utilitarianism’ as a badge of Universal- 

Univcrsalistic ig^jQ Hedonism is misleadin?. The term implies 

misnomor. merely the doctrine which advocates the desirability 
of seeking what is useful. ‘Useful/ however, is a 
word of uncertain connotation, since its sense always 
depends on the character of the end aimed at. 
Utilitarianism by itself, therefore, does not pledge 
itself to Hedonism ; but it is associated with 
Hedonism because it holds pleasure to be the sole 
end of life. This assumption, however, is quite 
arbitrary, as there are other — and nobler — ends of 
life than pleasure. Moral acts should be performed 
out of moral considerations ; if they are done for the 
sake of pleasure, they lose their moral excellence and 
degenerate into base prudence. The question of 
morality is not a question of utility or economy. Ruskin 
truly observes, “All our hearts have been betrayed 
by the plausible impiety of the modern economist, 
telling us that, ‘To do the best for ourselves, is finally 
to do the best for others/ Friends, our great Master 
said not so ; and most absolutely we shall find this 
world is not made so. Indeed, to do the best for 
others, is finally to do the best for ourselves ; but it 
will not do to have our eyes fixed on that issue.” 
{The Crown of Wild Olive, p. 110.) 
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§11. Forms of Utilitarianism. In the above 
classification we have taken Bentbam and Mill as 
representing altruistic hedonism. Both of them 
refer to sympathetic pleasures and both of them 
make 'the greatest happiness of the greatest number/ 
the standard in morals. Bentham^ for example, writes. 
“The sense of sympathy is universal. Perhaps there 
never existed a human being who had reached 
full age without the experience of pleasure at 
another’s pleasure, of uneasiness at another’s pain.” 
{Deontology. Vol I, p. 169.) Mill likewise observes, 
“The idea of the pain of another is naturally 
painful ; the idea of the pleasure of another is 
naturally pleasurable. P'rom this fact in our natural 
constitution, all our aflfections both of love and 
aversion towards human beings, in so far as they 
are different from those we entertain towards 
mere inanimate objects which are pleasant or dis- 
agreeable to us, are held by the best teachers of the 
theory of utility, to originate. In this, the unselfish 
part of our nature, lies a foundation, even independ- 
ently of inculcation from without, for the generation 
of moral feelings.” {Dissertations, I, p. 137.) But 
Bentham tells us at the same time that men can 
only be disposed to serve others “ when by so doing 
they can serve themselves ” [See |8 (a)] ; and, in 
fact, as Lecky observes, " The selfishness of the school 
of Hobbes, though in some degree mitigated, may 
be traced in every page of the writings of Bentham. 
{Hietory of European Morals, I, pp. 20-21.) 
According to him, « The constantly proper end of 
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action on the part of any individual at the moment 
of action is his real greatest happiness from that 
moment to the end of his life/' {Afenioirs, X, p. 
560, Bowring s Edition.) Similarly Mill, though ad- 
mitting the existence of the social feeling,'* men- 
tions that “ this feeling in most individuals is much 
inferior in strength to their selfish feelings, and is 
often wanting altogether.’* {Utilitarian Ujn, p. 50.) 
“ Unman nature,” he writes, “ is so constituted as to 
desire nothing which is not either apart of happiness 
or a means of happiness” {Ibid, p. 58) ; and he adds, 
as we have seen, “ That to desire anything, except in 
proportion as the idea of it is pleasant, is a physical 
and metaphysical impossibility.” (Ibid) All these 
indicate an egoistic basis of morality. This see-saw 
procedure on the part of Bentham and Mill is 
intelligible by reference to their attempt to reconcile 
their hedonism with an impartial estimate of moral 
worth, This is apparent from the use made by 
them of the Laws of Association to account for 
virtuous acts involving self-sacrifice. Such acts, it 
is alleged, have become disinterested through habit, 
and may, therefore, “be satisfactorily solved upon the 
principle of association.” (Bentham, Principles of 
Morals and Lffgislatian, p. 124. footnote.) Acts, which 
are at first performed out of interested motives, come 
afterwards to be performed through habit in a 
disinterested way, because the means gradually 
acquires the interest of the end (the Law of Trans- 
ference). Thus, as Mill observes, “ It is by associa- 
ting the doing right with pleasure, or the doing 
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wrong with pain, or by eliciting and impressing and 
bringing home to the person’s experience the pleasure 
naturally involved in the one or the pain in the 
uthcr, that it is possible to call forth that will to be 
virtuous, which, when confirmed, acts without any 
thought of either pleasure or pain,*’ {UtilHa^ 
•i^anUm, p. 60.) Though, therefore, Bentham and 
Mill profess that their systems are altruistic in 
character, yet ideally they are egoistic in basis ; and 
it is by reference to their professions that we have 
characterized their systems as altruistic or univer- 
salis tic. We may, accordingly, describe these 

systems as inculcating fictitious or spurious cd- 
fruis^n. 


Since we apply the term utilitarianism in utiiitamn- 
general/* writes Wundt, to all systems which regard e«eo 

the common wclfai'e as the end, the altruistic prin- tially egoutic 

, , ... j* 1 or ftl truistic* , 

ciple has the primary advantage ot aiming directly i^ocordingAs 

at this end. While egoistic utilitarianism is obliged 

to make an artificial derivation of the social from 

the eeoistic instincts, with the aid of forced reflec- Altruistio 

® , . . • u* Li Hedonism or 

tions and associations whose existence is highly. . utUitaHon- 

fiuestionable ; altruistic utilitarianism, on the other 

hand, argues from the existence of benevolent actions (A) Fictitious 

to the existence of benevolent instincts, which it (B) Genuine. 


regards as ultimate, for the reason that no state of 
human life can be proved to be wholly devoid of ' 

them.*’ (Sthica, II, p. 171.) The different forms of 
utilitarianism may, accordingly, be indicated in a Theorize : 
tabular form thus : — 
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<A) The 
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utilitarianism or | I. Secular / 

AltruisticHcdot,.^ I (6) Genuine. 

I lie Theologies]. 

Each of these forms maj’ be either sensualistic 
or refined, according as Pleasure is estimated in a 
gross or in an elevated form. (VrtfcgSand §8.) 
(1) Bccxdar Utilitaricinism makes terrestrial 
pleasure the standard of rectitude, while, (II) 
Theological Utilitarianiam takes into account also 
celestial bliss. As we have already considered (A) 
the Fictitious Form of Secular Utilitarianism. let us 
briefly notice the other forma. 

§ 12. (B) Genuine Secular Utilitarianism — 

This form of Utilitarianism admits the existence of 

genuine benevolence or instinctive sympathy and 
tries to derive a moral code from it. The systems 
of Schopenhauer, Comte, Shaftesbury, and Hutche- 
son may be taken as illustrating the different forms of 
this theory. Let us consider these systems one by one. 

<i) Extreme From of Genuine Secular Utili- 
tarianism. The system of Schopenhauer (1788- 
1860) may be taken as a type of this theory. According 
to him, sympathy is the sole legitimate motive for 
moral action. The motive of an action, he says, must 
be weal or woe, either of the agent or of others. And 
moral excellence depends entu^ely upon » Whether the 
act is committed or omitted for the good of another. 
Whenever this is not the ease, the weal or woe impelling 
or hindering the performance of each act can only be 
that of the agent himself; the^'tbe act is invariably 
egoistic, and hence without moral worth." And it 
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becomes bad. if the welfare of self is sought at thecostof 
that of others. Schopeiihaaer denies Oiat there can be any 
dtUy to sel/y since incUnatioa here taken the place of 
moral requirement. Compulsory duties towards self,*^ 
he writes, *'are impossible on account of the self^evideut 
law voUiitt non Jit injuria [no injustice is done to the 
consenting person, t. e., by a proceeding to which he 
consents] : as for self-directed duties of inclination, 
ethics finds her work in this field ready performed ; she 
comes too late.” (Works, IV, p. 126.) 

We should remember in this connection that the 
essence of the universe, according to Schopenhauer, is 
Will which is primarily a blind tendency, an unconscious 
impulse towards existence manifesting Itself in different 
forms of energy -^physical, chemical, vital, and psychical. 
Imbued with pantheistic and pessimistic ideas, he regards 
this primal Will as the one and all^the universal striving 
for existence and continuance, which is the source of all 
misery. ** If the purposiveness of the phenomena of 
nature points to the unity of the primal will, the 
unspeakable misery of life, which Schopenhauer sets 
forth with no less of eloquence, proves the blindness and 
irrationality of the world -ground. To live is to suffer ; 
the world contains incomparably more pain than 
pleasure ; it is the worst possible world.*' (Falcken- 

herg'e History 0/ Jfodern PhUosophy, Eng. Translation, 

p. 543.) The world is this Will objectified ; what we call 
body Is but the visible, and what we call mind, the 
invisible Will ; and the close connection between mind 
and body merely reveals this identity. There is no 
difference between self and others, for all are the 
expression of the same Will. This Will, however. 
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Schopenhauer refrains from calling God : jt is charac- 
terized not by choice and deliberation, hut by impulse 
striving— what is common to man, be^ist, and nature, 
consciousness have an immediate knowledge of this Will in us, in 

111 man. whom it first rises into consciousness.* Intelligence, 

which thus comes into being with the better organization 
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I’lie World is 
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of the human brain, is now employed in the service of 
the Will for the attainment of its end. Intelligence is 
incapable of giving us a true knowledge of the external 
reality, since it U apprehended through the triple veil of 
space, time, and causality. Thus, excepting the im- 
mediate consciousness of the Will in self, we have no 
other knowledge of reality. The world as known to us 
is purely phenomenal ; its objectivity is due to illusion 
or Maya'. The will is always determined by motive 
which, in the cose of man. is a desire for the remission 
of pain. The act of willing, and effort, which is its 
essence, are like an insatiable thirst.” It is a perennial 
source of suffering and woe. ‘For one wish that is 
satisfied there remain at least ten which are denied. 
Further, the desite lasts long, the demands are infinite, 
but the satisfaction is scanty and short. And even the 
final satisfaction is only apparent ; every* satisfied wish 
only makes room for a new one, and both are illusions. 
No attained object of desire can give lasting satisfaction ; 
it is like the alms thrown to a beggar, which helps to 
keep him alive to-day that his misery may be prolonged 
till to morrow."’ As. however, owing to the inherent 
badness of the world, such a desire or striving is always 


• Schopenhauer may be regarded as a precursor of the 
Ev olutionary Theory subseqaently formulated by Darwin. The 
Will of SchopeDbauer is an universal principle or impulse, 
characterized by strife and struggle aod finally attaioiog.to 
conscioasnesa in man. 
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fruitless, our efforts should be directed to alleviate the 
sufferings of others and finally to extinguish all desires 
in us. When man realizes that all striviog is in vain 
and that all individuals are really one, being hut 
different expressions of the same Will^ then egoism dies 
out and sympathy springs as the redeemer of the world. 
Syinpathy really unites individuals and constitutes the 
basis of all love and justice ; it is the root of all virtue. 
This, however, U but a stage towards a higher blessed- 
ness attainable on)}* by the complete negation of the 
will to live : 

^ To die : to sleep ; 

No more ; and by a sleep to say we end 

The heart-ache and the thousand natural shocks 
That flesh is heir to, ’tts a consummation 
Devoutly to be wish'd.*’ (Skake$pare.) 

It grows out of the conviction that individual differences 
are illusory and that the universal alone is real, and 
prepares the way for that higher form of self-mortifica- 
tion which ignores even the happiness of a future life 
and aims at perfect quiescence, emancipation, or Nirva na 
as the true end of life. 

§ 13. (2) Moderate Form of Genuine Secular 
Utilitarianism. We take Positivism as a type of this 
theory. Comte (1798-1857) restricts the sphere of 
philosophy to the study of the positive facts or phenom- 
ena revealed in experience and regards Ethics and 
Politics as branches of ‘Sociology’— a word coined by him 
to denote the science of society. The unit of society is not 
an individual but a family, which is a union and not 
merely an association of individuals. According to Comte 
feeling precedes knowledge ; and, being influenced by 
Hume and Adam Smith, he accepts the presence of 
22 
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instinctive sympathy which, he believes, is countea- 
ancecl by the phrenological doctrine of Gall. Thus, in 
every individual, there are self-regard ing and other- 
regarding impulses which lead him to promote his own 
interest as well as the interest of the community. The 
other-regard ing^or, as Comte puts it, ^altruistiG'— 
tendencies first manifest themselves in animals in the 
form of care for offspring ; and, in man, these tendencies 
gradually come to include the welfare of the whole human 
race. The altruistic feelings are specially strong in women 
and are weaker than the egoistic tendencies in the earlier 
stages of human progress. “Besides the preponderance 
of the affective over the intellectual life,’* he observes, 
'*the lowest and most personal propensities have, in regard 
to social relations, an un(]ue8tionable preponderance over 
the nobler. According to the sound biological theory of 
man, our social affections are inferior in strength and 
steadiness to the personal, though the common welfare 
must depend especially on the regular satisfaction of 
the former, which first originate ihe social state for us, 
and then maintain it against the divergencies of individ- 
ual instincts. To understand the sociological value of 
this biological datum, we must observe that the condition 
is necessary, and that it is only its degree that we have 
to deplore. Personal instincts must give an aim and 
direction to our social action. All notions of pcblic 
good must be based upon those of private advanta^, 
because the former can be nothing else than that 
which is common to all cases of the latter : and, under 
no ideal reduement of our nature, could we ever 
habitually desire for others anything else but what i 
we wish for ourselves,— unless in those infinitely rare : 
and very secondary cases in which an ezeesaive refine- J| 
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uient of moral delicacy, fostered by intellectual medita- 
*ion, may enable a man to appreciate for another means 
ot happiness which are of little or no value to himself. 

Our moral nature would then be destroyed, and not 
improved, if it were possible to repress our personal 
instincts, since our social affections, deprived of neces- 
sary direction, would degenerate into a vague and use* 
less charity, destitute of all practical eJhcacy.*' (PcHUve 
Fhihsopk^, Miss Martineau’s Translation, IT, pp. 130- 
131.) 

An individual, according to Comte, apart from 
society is but an abstraction. The faculties and consti- 
tution of an individual are intelligible only by reference 
to the induence of the Society in which he lives. 

Society, to be adequately understood, should be studied 
by reference to its constant conditions as well as the 
conditions of its development. Sociology thus includes 
'Social Statics,’ investigating the conditions of order, and 
'Social Dynamics,' inquiring into the laws of progress ; 
and, as order and progress condition each other. Statics 
and Dynamics are closely related. The egoistic tendeo* 
cles being at first strong and steady lead an individual 
lo self-exertion and self-satisfaction; hut these are 
gradually controlled and regulated by the development 
>f intelligence and sympathy. The egoistic instinct, instinct is nnt 
however, is not by itself bad, since self*love prepares the 
way for universal love. “The personal instinct,'* says 
Comte^ “is the guide and measure of the social ; and in 
no other way could the principle be presented ; for in 
what respect and how could any one love another who The mural 
did not love himself V (Positive Philosopht/, p. 131.) The 
moral progress follows the law of intellectual progress. intelicc- 
Intellectual progress has passed through three stages 
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viz.y the theological, the metaphysical, and the 
positive. The first is the primitive stage in which 
phenomena are explained by the agencies of gods and 
goddesses ; the second is the transitional stage in which 
facts are accounted for by reference to metaphysical 
abstractions or notions devoid of reality, such as occult 
causes, scholastic entities, or natural forces ; the third i$ 
the final stage when the human mind is satisfied with 
facts as they are presented in experience and tries only 
to discover the laws of their co-existence and succession. 

The Law of these three stages of Intellectual Develop- 
ment determines also the order of social and moral 
progress. (1) The primitive 2^it/the%stic age, being charac- 
teriiced by bias and prejudice, illustrates the preponder- 
ance of the egoistic and military spirit and the consequent 
division of society into castes, with the ascendency of 
the sacerdotal and military orders and the subordination 
of helots or industrial class. This stage is hostile to the 
development of the sciences and arts, and is defective in 
respect of the social feelings. The transition from 
polytheism to monoC/t^ism supplies, no doubt, a unifying 
principle in Kature and Man and thus favours the 
development of the sciences and social ties ; but still it 
exerts a hostile influence on the social instinct , by 
fostering an egoistic expectation of future blessedness. 
The Christian Church, for example, though separatipg 
the spiritual from the temporal power and thus establish- 
ing the comparative independence of morals, still exerts 
a baneful influence on the benevolent dispositions by 
«*corrupting the heart by an immense and incessant 
cupidity, and degrading the character by a servile 
terror :** “ Every believer always pursues a purely 

individual end, the* unrivalled preponderance of which 
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-ends to repress every affection unrelated to it.” 

{Discourse, pp, 213, 392.) In this respect Comte considers 
Dudhisin ns harmless and even favourable to the growth 
'f the sympathetic tendencies. (2) Corresponding^to the 
second or metaphysical stage, which is a period of 
transition, we have the juristic period in society sub- 
stituting law for coercion, a defensive military organiza- 
tion (e. g., feudal system) for the earlier, which was 
offensive, and serfdom for slavery. The middle classes 
now claim political rights and social equality ; and the 
period, being characterized by comparative peace and 
unity, prepares the way for the development of the 
-icieoees and arts as well as of the social feelings. (3) The 
third or positive stage illustrates the industrial period, 
indicating the complete development of the sciences and 
the advancement of industry, with its division of labour 
and active co-operation, which it is the aim of "overn- 
rueot to encourage. 

Order and progresa which, according to Comte, 
constitute the essence of every society, are to be 
uieasured not merely by the welfare of some individuals 
or of the greatest number but by the tendency of the 
entire fabric, regulated by a govornment, to promote the 
iiighost ends of humanity. Society, which with Comte 
becomes identical with the State, should thus aim not 
•jierely at material comforts but also at the due regula- 
tion of intelligence within the sphere of phenomena and, 
above all, at the development of love and sympathy 
which underlie all order and progress. Thus the Morality 
positivist aims at refining human nature by fostering Sevolopment 
the growth of 'universal love’ and weakening the of tho 
initial strength of the egoistic propensities. Altruism, 
which develops out of instinctive sympathy, is supported 
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by reason and strengthened by considerations of unity, 
order, and harmony ; it is conducive to both common and 
individual well-being. As Comte uses ‘Personality' for 
the egoistic propensities, morality to him implies the 
subjection of ‘personality’ to ‘sociability.’ An individual • 
may thus be said to be moral when he is actuated b}* 
love and sympathy. 

“Liove is that passion which refines the soul: 

First made men heroes, and those heroes gods, 

Its geuial fires inform the sluggish mass; 

The rugged soften, and the tim’rous warm ; 

Gives wit to fools and manners to the clown." 

Positivism thus takes “social morality for the 
basis of its whole system.” According to Comte, 
Morality must become more practical than it ever 
could be under religious influences, because personal 
morality will be seen in its true relations,— withdrawn 
from all influences of personal prudence, and recognized 
as the basis of all morality whatever, and therefore as a 
matter of general concern and public rule. The ancients 
had some sense of this, which they could not carry out; 
and Catholicism lost it by introducing a selfish and 
imaginary aim. We should fix our attention on the 
advantages that must arise from the concentration of 
human efforts on an actual life, individual and ooUeotive, 
which Man is impelled to ameliorate as much as 
possible in its whole economy, according to the whole of 
the means within his power, — among which, moral rules 
certainly hold the very first place, because they especially 
admit of the universal concurrence in which our chief 
power resides. If we are thus brought back from an 
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immoderate regard to the future by a sense of the value 
of the present, this will equalize life by discouraging 
excessive economical preparation ; while a sound appre- 
ciation of our nature, in which vicious or unregulated 
propensities originally abound, will render common and 
unanimous the obligation to discipline, and regulate our 
various inclinations.'* ^ {Positive Philosoph^f Miss Mar- 
tineau's Translation, II, pp. 553-554.) The essence of 
duty, accordingly, lies in the feeUng of social 
solidarity ; and posiliviam places duties hi^/ier than rights^ 
enjoining on all the obligation of general culture and 
improvement. **It is indisputable,” according to Comte, 
^*that women are, in general, as superior to men in a 
spontaneous expansion of sympathy and sociality, as 
they are inferior to men in understanding and reason. 
Their function in the economy of the family, and 
consequently of society, must therefore be to modify by 
the excitement of the social instinct the general direction 
necessarily originated by the cold and rough reason 
which is distinctive of Man." {Ibid., II, p. 130.) Positive 
religion, accordingly, which directs the worship of 
Humanity as the Grand Eire or the Supreme Being, 
specially refers to the worship of Woman as the type of 
self-devotion and tenderness. 

• *'When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou V* {Scott.) 

ImiDortality is but recollection in the minds of 
posterity ; and Humaniby, as che object of worship, 
<rraduaUy comes to include the noblest specimens of 
mankind who are incorporated in it as the saints of 
positive religion. Love thus ‘‘becomes the essential 
contents of a religion of humanity, whose god is 
humanity, and whose colt consists in actions which are a 
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symbolic mantfestatioQ of universal love for man/’ 
(Wundt’s Kihic9^ 11^ English Translation, p. 150.) 

“As regards their fundamental tendency,” remarks 
Wundt, “Bentham’s Utilitarianism and Auguste Comte’s 
Fositiviain are in complete agreement. Comte too bases 
the happiness of the individual on the state of civil 
society ; and maintains that the complicated conditions 
which secure social equilibrium allow only of a relative, 
never of an absolute maximum of happiness.” {Ibid, pp. 
14C-147.) But, inspite of these points of agreement, 
there are important points of difiference. (a ; Bentham 
conceived society mechanically as a mere aggregate of 
individuals, while Comte's account of the historical 
development of society shows that an individual, can be 
adequately understood only in relation to his social 
environment. (5) Although Bentham mentions that a 
legislator should notice the peculiarities connected with 
race, religion, climate, or government, yet he and his 
followers generally ignore such differenoes and undertake 
to construct a code of morals and legislation by compu- 
ting the imaginary effects of action on persons conceived 
as specimens of a uniform type. Comte, on the other 
hand, emphasizes the necessity of a careful study of 
'Social Dynamics’ and adapting moral and legislative 
reforms to the requirements of altered circumstances. 
Counecced with this difference we find (c) the essentially 
egoistio basis of society according to Bentham and his 
followers, as distinguished from the genuinely altruistic 
basis recognised by Comte, who admits '*The sponta- 
neous sociability of human nature, independent of all 
personal calculation, and often in opposition to the 
strongest individual interests.'^ {Posilw PhUosojAy^ 
Miss Marti neaus Translation, II, p. 128.) 
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§ 14. (3) Qualified Form of Genuine Secular 
Utilitarianisnir The system.^ of Shaftesbury and 
Hutcheson, though properly coming under Moral 
^ense \,Yidc Chapter IX, § 3), may also be taken to 
illustrate, in a qualified form, the moderate view 
explained above. Wundt speaks of ‘‘the more 
moderate altruism maintained by Hutcheson, which 
Jit ole rates duties towards self as means to the develop- 
lent ol the virtue of benevolence,*’ as distinguished 
>01 the “extreme altruistic utilitariaoisin” of 
.'SV^opeii hauer. Let us consider, therefore, the 
systems of (a) Shaftesbury and (6) Hutcheson here 
to illustrate to what extent they advocate the moder- 
ate form of Genuine Secular Utilitariauism. 


(a) ShafUabnrif^s Sjfatem . — The eiliioal optia>isxn of 
Shaftesbury (1671 — 1713) stands in marked contrast 
with the moral pessimism of Schopenhauer. In opposh 
tion to Hobbes, Shaftesbury holds that human nature is 
inherently social and so disposed to promote the common 
well-being, with which individual welfare is indissolubly 
blended. The 'moral objects,^ according to him, are not 
the outward acts, but the inward dispositiODS which 
he distributes in three classes, viz., (1) Katural Affections 
(e.g., love, sympathy, good- will, ^.), (2) Self •Affections 
(e.g., love of life and convenience, resentment, emulation, 
appetite, dKs), and (3) Unnatural ASections (e.g, male- 
volence, depraved appetites, superstitions, and barbarous 
propensities). Of these, the “unnatural affections" can 
have no place in a virtuous mind, since they do not 
contribute to the good either of the community or of the 
individual : though the satisfaction of such a dispoailion 
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may bring temporary plcfisure to an individual, yet it is 
unifoimly preceded by intense pain. The other two 
cla.sses have, no douhl, their due place in the human 
constitution ; but their goodness depends on their 
mutual adjustment and harmony; the right proportion 
of an impulse is always to be determined by refer- 
ence to social welfare. And as, according to Shaftes- 
bury, the different parts of the universe are interconnect- 
cd, the welfare or happiness of mankind is not at all 
inconsistent with the good of the entire system. We 
thus see that the world, properly understood, is as good 
as it could possibly be-ihe good of the whole including 
the good of the parts, and a defect in one place being 
compen^iated by an excellence in another. 

As virtue involves choice, our duty lies in selecting 
the proper ilnpul^e in every case of conflict ; and this 
impulse is generally to be found in benevolence. In 
fact, Self-Affections are good only so long as they do not 
conflict with the interests of the community, Shaftesbury 
tries to show that the liarxnony of the ‘naturar and 'self* 
affections tends to promote the happiness of the agent as 
well AS of society, The superior importance of the 
natural affections is also evident from the fact that they 
constitute the chief source of happiness to man : “To have 
these natural and good affections in full strength is to 
have the chief means and power of self-enjoyment ; to 
want them is certain tnisery and ill.” Though the 
general good and benevolence are thus taken as indica- 
ting our duty in any case, yet the final verdict, according 
to Shaftesbury, rests with what he calls ^Moral Senee’, 
which strengthens the claim of benevolence and con- 
stitutes an additional source of pleasure to the virtuous 
mind. Shaftesbury's system, therefore, properly conies 
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under floral Sense, which apprehends the beauty of pro- 
portion or symmetry in the self-regarding and social 
emotions when they harmoniously blend. 

Chapter IX, § 3.) 

(b) I!ulcheso7i*8 System.— KntcheBon (1694— 1747) 
carries the claim of Benevolence a little farther; and he 
practically regards it as the beginning and the end of all 
virtue. He classifies the springs of action, into self- 
love and benevolence, each of which assumes a 
‘turbulent* or a ‘calm* form, as its elements— the desires or 
affections— run an uninterrupted and exclusive course or 
are modified by considerations of mutual harmony and 
general g<*od. He also adopts the doctrine of Moral 
Sense which pronounces unreservedly in favour of 
benevolence. Calm self love, when not id conflict 
with benevolence, is morally neutral : the “ Actions 
which flow solely from selMove, and yet evidence no 
want of benevolence, having no hurtful effects upon 
others, seem perfectly indifferent in a oioral sense.*’ 
Though mentioning that virtuous acta must be volun- 
tary, ” Hutcheson IS inclined to hold the necessarian 
position ; and he estimates the moral worth now by 
reference to motive, now by reference to consequences. 
He, accordingly, distinguishes between ‘formaV and 
‘materiaT goodness, according as a good motive in 
present or the consequences alone are good. (Vide 
Chapter IV, § 3.) 

“In comparing the moral qualities of actions,” writes 
Hutcheson, “in order to regulate our election among 
various actions proposed, or to find which of them has the 
greatest moral excellency, we are led by our moral sense 
i»f virtue to judge thus: that in equal degrees of happi* 
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ness, expected to proceed from the actiou, the virtue is 
in proportion to the number of persons to whom the 
happiness shall extend; (and here the or morn/ 

imjToriance of persons may compensate numbers) and, in 
«‘qual numbers, the virtue is as the quantity of the 
happiness, or natural good ; or that the virtue is in a 
compound ratio of the quantity of good and number of 
enjoyers. In the same manner, the moral evil, or vice, 
is as the degree of misery, and number of sufierers ; so 
that, that action is best which procures the greatest 
happiness for the greatest numbers; and that worst 
which, ill like manner, occasions misery. ^*{£iiquir^j 
p. 177.) He was thus the first English writer who used 
the utilitarian formula; and he anticipated* to a great 
extent the ‘ hedonistic calculus’ of Bentham and Mill. 
“Upon comparing/* says Hutcheson, “ the several kinds 
of pleasui'e and pains, both as to intention [intensity] 
and dnratioHf a*e see that the whole sum of interest lies 
upon the side of virtue, public spirit, and honour. To 
forfeit these pleasures, in wliole or in part, for any other 
enjoyment, is the most foolish bargain; and, on the 
contrary, to secure them with the sacrifice of all others, 
is the truest gain/* (J^ature and Conduct of the Pas- 
sione. Sect. VI, p. 167.) He likewise anticipates Mill 
when he remarks with Aristotle that “The good (and 
complete) man is the judge and standard of all things.” 
(Systemy I, IV, p. 121.) Like Shaftesbury he proves the 
harmony of public and private good and refers to the 
additional pleasures and pains of Moral Sense. Though 
Benevolence is thus practically made the test of reoti> 
tude, yet the admission of Moral Sense indicates that 
Hutcheson's system, like that of Shaftesbury, should 
properly come ander Moral Sense. (Vide Chapter 1X| 
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§ 3.) Albee, ticcordingly, in his History of English 
Utililarianism, justly remarks that though the systems 
of these writers “ do stand in a relation to Uliliterian- 
ism sufficiently close to require careful examination," 
yet they are “not properly utilitarian.” (pp. 54, 62.) 

§ 15. (11) Theological Form of Utilitarianism- 
Let us now turn our attention to the theological form 
of utilitarianism and take Paley’s system as a type of it. 
Paley (1743-1805) tries to unite hedonism with ortho- 
dox Christianity by holding that “ The good of mankind 
is the subject, the will of God the rule, and everlasting 
happiness the motive and end of all virtue.” (^Morat 
Philosophy. Bk. I. Chap. VII.) denying the existence 
of moral sense, which would make moral judgments 
arbitrary, he holds that the moral quality of an act is to be 
determined by its tendency to promote the happiness of 
mankind Morality, no doubt, is ultimately based 
on the Will of God, ; but, as He is benevolent. He 
desires the welfare of men who are believed by Paley to 
be the central object of His creation. This deduction 
of utility as the moral criterion from divine good- 
ness is supported try the beneficent contrivances in 
which nature abounds ; thus ‘the light of nature’ 
supports also the doctrine of utility. “Whatever is 
expedient is right. It is the utility of any moral rule 
alone which constitutes the obligation of it." {Ibid., 
Book II, Chap. VI, p. 53.) To know the will of God, 
therefore, we may consult the Scriptures ; but, when 
they are silent we should consult the general tendency 
of an act to promote or diminish the common happiness. 
By happiness we are to understand merely a “sura of 
pleasures.” He does not recognise qualitative differ- 
ences among pleasures : ■•Pleasufes,” hesays, “differ in 
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nothing but in continuance and intensity.’* (/6id., Bfc. I 
Chap VI, p. 17.) 

Though admitting that we find our roost lasting 
satisfaction in the exercise of the ‘-social affections," 
he yet contends that the motive for virtuous 
action is essentially egoistic. He defines "obligation" 
as the being " urged by a violent motive resulting 
from the command of another;" and he mentions 
“we can be obliged to nothing but what we our- 
selves are to gain or lose something by; for nothing 
else can be a "violent motive" to us. As we should not 
be obliged to oljey the laws or the magistrate unless 
rewards or punishments, pleasure or pain, somehow or 
other, depended upon our obedience; so neither should 
tt-e, without the same reason, be obliged to do what is 
right, to practise virtue, or to obey the commands of 
God. (/bid, Bk. II, Ch. 2.) Thus he tries to reconcile 
altruism with egoism by maintaining that the motive for 
promoting the common welfare is the expectation of 
'everlasting happiness’ in the next world ; and siim- 
larly we refrain from injuring others out of the fear of 
‘eternal punishment.’ The Scriptures are thus meant 
not so much to teach morality as to enforce it by 
adequate sanctions— the promise of future rewards 
and punishments. Without such sanctions, the 
mere 'authority of conscience’ is not adequate to con- 
stitute obligation : "Given, the faculty and all the 
sentiments it carries,*' he writes, “why should not I do 
as I ilke, in spite of it 1’* He, aceoi^dingly, defines 
virtue as “the doing good to mankind, in obedience 
to the will of God, and for the sake of everlasting 
happiness." (Ibid , Bk. I, Chap. VII, p. 32.) Virtue is . 
thus actuated by the 'religious motive/ which differs 
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from prudence in extendinf; its culculations beyond this 
life with a view to gain heaven or avoid heU. Paley 
writes, **No\v in what, you will ask. does the dilTerence 
consist, inasmuch os, according to our account of 
the matter, both in the one case and the other, in 
acts of duty as well as acts of prudence, we consider 
solely what we ourselves shall gain or lose by the act ? 
The dlffereoco, and the only difference, is this : that 
in the one case we consider what we shall gain or 
lose in the present world ; in the other case, we consider 
also what we shall gain or lose in the world to com©.’* 
'Ibid., Bk. II. Chap. 3.) 

Theological Utilitarianism also may wear, as remarked 
above {VUbi ^ 11), a gross or a refined form, according 
to the conception of celestial bli.ss. We may associate 
It with Indra*s palace and the pleasures connected with 
his court, as described in the Purattan ; we may take it 
as connected with the I’ubA, ihe Jaamt, and the //ur at 
AS described in the A'oraJt (Cf. Sale’s Aoran, Chap. 
II, 35 and Chap. LXXV’IIT, 31-34); or we may appre- 
hend it by reference to celestial ascendency and agree- 
able experiences, as described in the /iibU (Cf. Si. Matthew, 
XTX, :39 ; St. Luh:, XXII, 29. 30 ; Pef'elalion, XXI, 
10 27 and XXII, 1-3 . The idea of future happiness 
or misery would vary with the tastes, inclinations, and 
culture of individuals ; so that even in the case of 
revealed promises their interpretation would depend 
upon such tendencies.* We, accordingly, find scriptural 
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♦ “Tho various ohapters’M tho Koran which contain theon^ata 
.Icecriptions of paradise, whether fie nrative or literal, were deliv- 
ered wholly or in part at Mecca. Probably in the infancy of hia 
religious Jonsciousnese. Mohammefl himself believed >? ^ 

other of the traditione which floated around him. But with a wider 
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Pie V lows 
remark A on 
UtilitamU' 
ism apply 
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Altruistic 
Form. 
Additional 
^emarXv .* 


(1) Benevo- 
lence by 
itself cannot 
explain Duty. 


The ubliga* 
toriness of 
benevolence 
is known 
thit)ugh 


texts taken literally by some and figuratively by others ; 
and even in the latter case not uniforral}* by all followers. 
And, in the case of varying texts, emphasis is laid by 
some on the one and by othei's on another text. Thus 
the motive for virtuous action may in some cases be 
sensuous pleasures, while in others it may be “good-will 
from God” (Sale’s Aoraw. Chap. TX, 73), the ‘'sight of His 
face” {St. MatffieWy 8 ; Hevelation, XXI I, 5) or union 
with the Dieiy [Oeetay VITI, 15).* Thus Theological 
Utilitarianisin, like the other forms, may assume either 
a gross or sensualistic type, or a refined or elevated form. 

§ 16. Criticism of Altruistic Utilitarianlsin, 
Secular and TheologncaK The remarks made 
above in sections 7 and 10 may also be applied 
'n^utdiin mutandif^ to the forms of utilitarianism 
we are discussing here. The following additional 
observations may be made with regard to these : 

(1) A\e may admit benevolence to be an original 
endowmentof our nature without arriving at morality. 
Simply because we are moved to promote the well- 
being of others, it does not follow that such a course 
is obligatory upon us. Love is not identical with 
Duty. If, therefore, it is alleged that virtue consists 
in doing good to others, it must be by reason of the 
* 

awakening ui the soul, a deeper communion with the Creator of the 
Uiiiveisc, thoughts, which TOre a raaU'rUl aspect at first, bsuame 
spiritualised. The mind of the Teacher progressed not only wth 
the march ol lime and the development of his religious conscious- 
ness, but also with the progress of his disciples in apprehending 
spiritual conceptions." (Ameer Ali's Spirit of fdam, p. 239.) 

* The end of spiritual progress among the Hindus is taken to 
be Salokya (residence in the same heaven with God), Samip^/a 
(proximity to Him), Sarapya (attaioment of perfect nature like 
His), or S^jujya (union with Him). 
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testimony of our moral consciousness. Such an 
estimate is evidently not an analytical Judgment^ 
^ut a synthetical one based on our moral experience : 
we have a knowledge of benevolence and also of the 
'verdict of conscience that it is higher than self- 
regard ; and hence we hold that benevolence is 
obligatory. The moral standard is thus assumed, and 
not evolved out of benevolence. 

(2) If now an independent verdict of Conscience 
is assumed as the moral standard, there is no more 
any necessity for holding that benevolence by itself 
is obligatory. The Law of Parsimony requii^es that 
we should not unnecessarily multiply the principles 
for explaining a fact. If, therefore, Conscience alone 
can adequately supply the moral standard, what is 
the good of appealing to Benevolence in deciding 
questions of right and wrong? Thus, ShafteshxLvy 
and Hutcheson are guilty of redundancy when, in 
addition to Moral Sense, they set up Benevolence as 
a standard of rectitude. The systems of Schopen- 
hauer and Comte are no less incongruous. If, to 
Schopenhauer, the entire universe is but one univer- 
sal Will, then there is no meaning in obligation ; and 
his determinism renders it equally unintelligible 
how one can go beyond his circumstances and enter- 
tain a motive for the well-being of others. Comic 
also is equally inconsistent in holding that sympathy, 
which is primarily weak, is to be the predominant 
impulse in a virtuous life. If, as be maintains, the 
self is a mere aggregate of tendencies, of which self- 
love is originally stronger than affection, tben by 
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what agency and by what means can their relative 
intensities be altered ? Comte, no doubt, speaks of 
the “moral power’* of public opinion. But why 
should such opinion, emanating from “essentially 
egoistic** individuals, require the suppression of 
egoism and the development of sympathy, which is 
comparatively of “feeble energy’* ? If it be contend^ 
ed that reason, recognising sociology as the highest 
science, encourages the development of the social 
feelings, then the hnal award rests with reason and 
not with benevolence. Comte himself, however, de- 
scribes the ultimate preponderance of sympathy as 
equivalent to the subordination of ‘the theoretic 
impulse’ or i-eason to ‘sentiment.* If this be the 
case, then the final award rests with feeling and not 
with reason ; and the position turns out to be 
suicidal, in as much as it implies that at a certain 
stage of mental development it becomes rational no 
longer to submit to the dictates of reason. 

(3) If Benevolence be made the moral standard, 
then self-regard ing duties are ignored ; and thus a 
harmonious development of our moral nature is 
precluded. Selfishness, no doubt, is condemned by 
conscience ; but rational self-love is no less obligatory 
upon us than benevolence. Butler, in regarding 
Self-love as a standard co-ordinate with Conscience, 
evidently falls into the opposite mistake ; but bis 
theory contains an important element of truth, viz., 
that the promotion of our own true well •being is no 
less obligatory upon us than the promotion of the 
well-being of others. {Vide Chap. XII, § 11.) If a 
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harmonious development of our moral nature is the 
true end of life, then benevolence any more than 
self-love can never be taken as the moral sUndard. 
The true standard is furnished by Conscience which 
has unquestioned sway over our whole life. 

(4*) Benevolence as a moral standard is no less 
impnujticable than Self-love. If every body is re- 
(juired to look to the interests of others, but not to 
his own, then the world is to be transformed into a 
magnificent comedy in which every one should be 
busy with every one else s afifairs, which must neces- 
sarily be imperfectly known, instead of his own, of 
which he himself is ordinarily the best judge. Egoism 
nmy consistently construct a system having some 
plausibility ; but altruism alone, consistently carried 
out, would give rise to a grotesque and strange 
theory. Paulsen writes. ‘‘Indeed, the standpoint of 
absolute egoism is logically tenable ; we can imagine 
a society in which every one acts according to the 
maxim of pure egoism, whereas a society in which 
every one uniformly acts accordnig to the maxim of 
pure altruism is not even conceivable. In so far 
as the economic world is based upon contract and 
commerce, it approximately realizes the principle 
of egoism ; we have here a plurality of individuals, 
each of whom has in view only his own interests, 
and yet a certain harmony of the interests of all. 
If, on the other hand, we make pure altruism the 
leading principle, every man caring only for the 
interests of others and never for bis own, we evident- 
ly bring about such an absurd exchange of interests 
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as to make collective life inconceivable/* {HysUm 
of Ethics, pp. 380-381.) 

(5) That Benevolence is not really the moral 
standard is further evidenced by the fact that the 
supporters of this theory have never been able to 
consistently maintain their position. They have 
often been obliged, consciously or unconsciously, to 
desert their central position and to appeal to some 
other factor to account for the facts of our moral 
life. We have seen that Shafteshxiry and Hutcheson 
appeal to moral sense ; and they, not infrequently, 
defend virtue and benevolence on utilitarian or 
hedonistic grounds. When a system makes ^‘happi- 
ness in benevolence the ground of virtue or sym- 
pathy, it becomes distinctly hedonistic in character 
and forfeits its title to a satisfactory explanation 
either of morals or of disinterested acts. Schopen- 
)tauer*s position is no less inconsistent. If the world 
is full of strife and misery, and the alleged human 
virtues are mere refined egoism, then it is not in- 
telligible how one comes to entertain sympathy to- 
wards others. Schopenhauer is thus constrained to 
admit, contrary to bis own doctrine of knowledge, 
that sympathy is an inexplicable fact of our mental 
constitution. If, again, the universal Will is essen- 
tially bad and prone to suffering, how can it work 
against itself and try to become good and take a 
step towards the removal of suffering ? Pessimism 
is really a suicidal doctrine, for the very complaint 
implies that life is desirable : as Huxley remarks, 

“ There can be no doubt in the mind of any reason- 
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able person that mankind could, would, and in fact 
do, get on fairly well with vastly less happiness and 
far more misery than 6nd their way into the lives 
of nine people out of ten." {blvolxititm and Ethics 
and other Essays, p. 201.) Again, how can the 
universal Will, whose essence is ‘‘ the will to live,” 
divide itself and act contrary to its own nature in 
seeking Nirvana i Conflict, discord, and deliver- 
ance are alike unintelligible when there is one 
universal principle embracing all existence. Schop- 
enhauer's system is a curious admixture of idealism 
and materiaiism, egoism and altruism, intellectual- 
ism and aestheticism. Thus Zeller rightly observes 
that Schopenhauer carries into his system all the 
contradictions and whims of his capricious nature.” 
Comte also, while contending that virtue consists in 
benevolence, maintains no less inconsistently that 
the moral principles are self-evident and universal, 
admitting of no proof. Equally grotesque is his 
religion of Humanity, which has aptly been described 
by an opponent as Catholicism minus Christianity. 
The retort that it is Catholicism plus Science over- 
looks the fact that the naturalization of religion 
amounts to its negation. 

(6) Theological Utilitarianism is not free from 
the defects of the Secular form. It labours, more- 
over, under three special disadvantages : (a) If, as 

we have seen [Vide § 7 (4) and § 10 (2)], the 
calculation of terrestrial bappineHS is difficult enough 
to render a moral estimate almost impracticable, it 
becomes impossible when the happiness and misery 
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of future life are taken into account. It is doubtful 
whether Paley himself, senior wrangler as he was, 
would have been able to arrive at a satisfactory 
solution of moral problems under such a supposition. 
(6) When people are not moved by any expectation 
of future reward or fear of future punishment, there 
can be, according to this view, no room for virtuous 
conduct* But men may be content simply with 


Locke writes—'* If sk Christian, who has the view of happi- 
ness and misery in another life, l»e asked why e man must keep 
his word, he will give this as a reason : 'Because Ood, who has 
the power of eternal life and death, requires it of us*. But if 
an.Hobbist be asked why. he will answer, ‘Because the public 
r^lJJ*res it, and the Leviathan will punish vou If you do not*. 
And if one of the old heatlieo philosophers had been asked, he 
would have onswered, ‘Because it wes dishonest, below the 
dignity of a man, and opposite to virtue, the highest perfeption 
of human nature, to do otherwise*.** {Eisay conctmiug Human 
UTuUrMnding, Bk. I. Chap. HI. sect. 5.) It may be menttonsd, 
however, that even among Christians, tliere is not always 
calculation of future reward or punishment as a motive to 
virtuous action. The doctrine of predestination, for example, 
no room for the expectation of future reward. Since tJie 
fall of Adam, as St, Augustine mentions, human nature hiw 
become essentially bad ; aod so it is do longer left to man to be 
virtuous by personal efforts : all acta are equally offensive to 
God. “ The natural man is the slave of evil, aud divine grace 
alone can make him free. Now, divine grace cannot be brought 
about by man ; it is entirely dependent oo God*8 freedom.” 
Vrtbtrs fftstary of Pktlcso^y, p. 197.) The belief in a future 
life or the expectation of future rewards may not operate equally 
in all minds. Sale, for example, mentions m bis Koran t “ It 
may not be improper to oMerve the falsehood of a vulgar im- 
putation oo the Muhammadans, who are by several writer:^ 
reported to hold that women have oo souls, or, if they have, 
that they will perish, like those of brute beasts, and will not 
^ rewarded in the next life. But, whatever may be the opioion 
of some ignorant people amoog them, it is certain that Moham- 
mad had too great a respect for the fair six to teach such a 
d^trine ; and there are several passages in the Koran which 
affirm that women, in the next life, will not only be punished 
for their evil actions, bnt will also receive the rewards of their 
good deeds, as well as the men, and that in this case God wOI 

make no distinction of eexea One oircumsbance relating to 

these beatified females, confer oable to what he had asserted 
of the men, he acquainted his foQowers with in the answer he 
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the discharge of the duties of life as they arise, 
without any thought of the everlasting happiness 
or punishment. And would such acts be excluded 
from the sphere of virtue { (c) If these be excluded, 
then the only motive for virtuous acts would 
be prudence or self-regard. True, the acts are 
directed towards ^*the good of others;" but the 
** motive " for the performance of these acts is merely 
private happiness." There is, in such cases, 
objective sympathy, no doubt, disposed to promote 
the well-being of others, but no subjective sympathy 
or benevolence proper. Morality thus loses its 
independent ground and becomes, more or less, 
egoistic and hedonistic in character. Though, 
accoixling to this view, human nature is not conceived 
as naturally bad, as was done by St. Augustine and 
his followers, yet it is conceived as essentially egoistic. 

Without the expectation of a future existence," 
says Paley, **all reasoning upon moral questions is 
vain.'* It may be mentioned, however, that the 
estimate of virtue would be highly precarious, if it 
be made to depend on our fears and expectations. 

** Joy comes and goes, hope ebbs and flows 
Like the wave ; 

Change doth unknit the tranquil strength of 

men* 

recurned to on old woman, who, doeiriiig biio to intoroedo with 
Qod that she might be Emitted into paradise, he told her that 
no old woman woald enter that place ; which setting the poor 
woman a crying, be explained himself by saying that Ood would 
then make her yonog again. ** — Preltminary J^isccune, pp. 
162 - 163 . 
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Hedonism in 
all its forms 
is thus 
inadequate to 
explain satis- 
factorily the 
facts o! our 
moral life. 


Love lends life a little grace» 

A few sad smiles ; and then, 

Both are laid in one cold place, 

In the grave. 

** Dreams dawn and fly, friends smile and die 
Like spring flowers ; 

Our vaunted life is one long funeral. 

Men dig graves with bitter tears 
For their dead hopes ; and all, 

Mazed with doubts and sick with fears, 

. Count the hours.” {Matthew Arnold.) 
Thus Hedonism, egoistic or altruistic, gross or 
refined, secular or theological, is quite incompetent 
to render a satisfactory explanation of our moral life* 


CHAPTER XI. 

THE MORAL STANDARD 
(II) THE STANDARD AS END fCOyTlNCTSD ). 

Perfectionism. 


§ t (II) Perfection as the Moral Standard — 
Having examined the different forms of Hedonism, 
let us now turn our attention to the consideration of 
the other forms of Teleological Theories mentioned 
in §2 of the last chapter. Perfectionismt es indicated 
above, makes Perfection or Excellence the standard 
of rectitude. But the conception of Perfection varies 
with the estimate of the true character and end of 


human life. Perfection (Lat, pe^Jicio, from perficerc^ 
to carry to the end ; per, through, and /acere, to do) 
implies completed culture and indicates growth or 
development. ** By perfection is meant the full and 
harmonious development of all our faculties, corporeal 
and mental, intellectual and moral/’ Metaph.^ 1, 
p. 20.) The conception of Perfection as the moral 
standard varies, therefore, according as it is taken 
to consist in the development of our physical, intellec* 
tual, or sesthetic life, or it is regarded as distinctively 
moral. But whatever may be the form which Perfec* 
•loo ism wears, we find two peculiarities connected 
ith it The standard here is objective and not 

subjective. While Hedonism makes subjective feeling 
the criterion of moral worth, Perfectionism regards 
an objective end — health, efficiency, truth, beauty, or 
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(1) The 
Standard U 
objective, to 
be Att.tincd 
by culture. 

(2) The 
essence of 
moral life lies 
in develop- 
ment. 

Classification 
of ditferent 
form.s of 
Perfection- 
ism. 


(1) Biological 
Pcrfectioniiitn 
aims at the . 
due adjust- 
meat of the 
psycho-physi- 
cal constitu- 
tion to its 
surroundings, 
natural and 
sociaU 


< 2 ) InicUccluai 
Per/eoCiont9tJt 
•aims at the 
proper culti- 
vation of 
knowledge. 


holiness — as the standard of rectitude and aims at 
the attainment of the end by self-improvement or 
culture. (2) Perfectionism thus indicates the 
necessity of improving the character and conduct, 
and so implies that moral life is essentially a process 
of growth or development. 

Teleological Theories may, accordingly, be classi- 
6ed by reference to the conception of perfection 
thus 
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The advocates of (1) the Biological Form of 
Perfectionism hold that the true end of life is the 
perfect adjustment of the organism to its environ- 
ment or, as Spencer calls it, “the continuous adjust- 
ment of internal relations to external relations.*’ 
{Principles of Biology, Chap. Y.) As mental and 
moral functions are intimately connected with those 
of the brain, the complete adjustment of the entire 
life to its natural and social surroundings constitutes, 
according to this view, the standard of virtue aud 
existence alike. (2) The supporters of Intellectual 
Perfectionism maintain that true knowledge is the 
sole condition of all virtue, so that to be virtuous 
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we have only to cultivate knowledge. (3) The 
champions of the third view contend that the essence 
of moral quality is to bo found in the intrinsic beauty 
or deform it}' of certain acts, apprehended by Mora! 
Sense. The due development of the .Esthetic 
Faculty is thus the prime condition of a virtuous 
life. (4) The advocates of the fourth view urge that, 
as moral quality is mi generis, moral excellence or 
holiness is really the standard of virtuous conduct. 
We have already discussed in the last chapter the 
first form of Teleological Ethics, viz., Hedonism, 
which is the prevailing doctrine of the day. And, 
reserving the treatment of Eudiomoniam for the next 
chapter, we shall discuss here the different forms of 
Perfectionism with as much brevity as possible. 
Let us, therefore, consider first the doctrine of 
Biological Perfection, of which the principal 
supporters are Darwin (1809-1882), Spencer (1820* 
1905), Stephen (1832-1905), and Professor Alexan- 
der. Wallace (1823 ), though advocating the 

doctrine of biological evolution, denies that it controls 
the evolution of the intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
nature of man. He contends that the higher 
faculties develop under a higher law and that evolu- 
tion, rightly understood, “lends a decided support to 
a belief in the spiritual nature of man.” 

§ 2. ( 1 ) The Theory of Biolog'ical Evolution.— 
The distinguishing feature of this theory is that it does 
not, like Hedonism, merely generalize moral rules from 
experience, or, like lotuitiooism, accept them as final on 
the testimony of conscious oess, but tries to deduce 
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theoi from the biological and sociological laws regulatings 
human life. Kecognizmg tbe '^dependence of ethical laws 
upon the laws of life/’ Evolution Ethics deduces from 
these the laws of our moral life : conceive it to be tho 

business of Moral Science/’ observes Spencer, ^'to deduce, 
from the laws of life and theconditions of existence, what 
kinds of action necessarily tend to produce happiness, and 
what kinds to produce unhappiness. Having done this, its 
deductions are to be recognized as laws of conduct j and 
are to be conformed to irrespective of a direct estimation 
of happiness or misery.” (Lttt^r to Mill,) 

**Tbe real difference between the utilitarian and the 
evolutionist criterion,” remarks Leslie Stephen, that 
the one lays down as a criterion the happiness, the other 
the health of the society.” {ScUnc. of Ethics^ Chap. 
IX, $ 12, p. 352.) The chief aim of life is thus to promote 
the health of society and so of the individuals contained 
in it; and this, therefore, becomes the standard of 
virtue. The physical and mental powers are to be 
exercised for this end which secures advancement and 
happiness alike. The Theory of Biological Evolution 
takes organic, and not spiritual, perfection as the goal of 
our moral life. Intellectual, emotional, and volitional 
culture are looked upon as subsidiary processes calcula- 
ted to further the primary end of life —organic develop* 
meot. What we call life is but an aggregate of activities 
or tendencies which are put forth for self-preservation 
and continuance ; and evolution of life consists in duly 
adapting these tendencies to the requirements of circum- 
stances, natural and social. Life is for life’s sake. Tbe 
goal of evolution is thus the increase .of life both in 
length or duration and breadth or volume. 
mating life by multiplying its length into its 
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breadth,” observer Spencer. *‘we must say that 
•the augmentation of it which acconipaaies evoliitiou 
of oouduct, results from increase of both factors 
The more multiplied and varied adjustments of acts 
to ends, by which the more developed creature 
from hour to hour fulfils more numerous requirements, 
severally add to the activities that are carried on 
abreast, and severally help to make greater the period 
through which such simultaneous activities endure. 
Each further evolution of conduct widens the aggregate 
of actions while conducing to elongation of it.” i^Data 
<if Eihicdy pp. 14*15.) And this increase in complexity is 
quite in keeping with the character of Evolution in 
general* 

Evolutionary Ethics is essentially historic in charac* 
ter. It traces the present mental and moral constitu* 
tion of man to the history of his ancestors and ultimate- 
ly to that interaction between organUm and environ- 
ment which underlies the evolution of every form of 
life. The doctrine of Natural Selection and Survival 

*E volution isdufnied by Spencer aa integration of matter 
and concomitant dissipation of motion ; during which the 
matter paesits from an indeBiuto iocoherent homogeneity t*» a 
definite c<»hureiit heterogeneity ; and during which tJio retained 
motion uitdergoes a parallel transformation.” {Firti Priru-tp/tJtt 
Part li, Ch. XV^il., p 396.) Evolution as a natural process 
development was l<»ng ago anticipated in India by K'lpUa who 
regarded the uni versa and its products as the gradual evolution 
of Frakrtti ^N^tuia). Prakriei is the rootless root of all things 

— ^ankhya Aphorisms, Bk. I. 67) j end 
evolution is a slow pricess, like milk turning into curds, gradually 
developing tli*i diSerent elements, organs, and orgaiiisms. 
Even 111 the West, Schopenhauer who was deeply infin- 
enecd in his speculations by the philosophy of the East, 
may bo regarded as a precursor of Darwin in intrndneing (he 
concept <in »f evolution. The * Will ' of Schopenhauer is an 
universal priooiple or impulse oheracterized by strife and 
Atrug'.<la. and anally attaining to conscious ness in man. 

< Vide Chap. X, g 12.) 
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of the Fittest is as much illustrated in the evolution of 
the moral as in the evolution of the vegetable or the 
animal life. Good arises from the proper adapts^ 
tion of constitution to environment ; and evil is the 
outcome of non -adjustment or mal -adjustment. This 
is true of every form of life, A plant, for example, 
withers when removed to an uncongenial soil or unable 
to get surticiont light or moisture from its environment; 
and an nuimal likewise pines away when taken to a 
foreign climate or incapable of adapting itself to the 
altered conditions of its life. Thus evil appears when- 
ever t)ie harmony between an orgunixation and its 
circumstances is disturbed ; but evil has always the 
tendency to disappear. As the essential principle of 
life is selLpreservation, there is ever present the tenden- 
cy to rectify non-adaptation or mul-adjustment. -Thi^is 
illustrated in the acclimatization of plants, the altered 
habits of animals, and the varying manners of meg with 
varying circumstances. What was suitable to man in 
his early predatory life cannot suit him in his later 
social life ; and as he is not yet perfectly adapted to the 
social state, there is continuance of evil. As, however, 
civilization tends to bring about a perfect harmony 
between human nature and its social and industrial 
environment, so evil also shows a tendency to disappear 
Man is now imperfectly adapted ; and he is in process 
of adaptation. When there is perfect adapiation, 
moral rules will be illustrated in their ideal perfection. 
‘‘The adaptation of roan's nature to the conditions of 
hie existence.'’ writes Spencer, “cannot cease until the 
internal forces which we know as feelings are in 
equilibrium with the external forces they encounter. 
And the establishment of this equilibrium, is the arrival 
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at a state of human nature and social organization, such 

that the individual has no desires but those which ina}’ 

be satisfied without exceeding his proper sphere of 

action, while society maintains no restraints but those 

which the individual voluntarily respects,” (First Ktli'isisii 

Principles, Snd edition, p. 512.) Thus the evolution of ]Jio|i,pv“In.l 

morals is but a part of general evolution illustrated 

everywhere, and Ethics becomes but a section of Biology 

or, rather, of Cosmology, 


"Just as,” writes Spencer,” "fully to understand the Moral 
part of conduct which Ethics deals with, we must study but'^^form 
huniau con<lact as a whole ; so, fully to understand oonduct in 
human conduct as a whole, we must study it as a part ‘^®*'®*** 
of that larger whole constituted by the conduct of 
unimate beings in general.” (Data of Eth\c», p 7.) Now 
conduct in the widest sense is “the adjustment of acts to Comhiot in 


onde ; ” and, consistent!}* with the general law of evolu- 
tion, this adjustment becomes more complex and elaborate 
HsaniinuU rise in the scale of existence : 

"Nature in her productions, slow, aspires 
By just degrees to reach perfection’s height.” 

(Somerville.) 

“Evolution,” remarks Spencer, * tending ever towards 
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self-preservation, reaches its limit when individual The limit of 
life is the greatest, both in length and breadth : and we is 

regard as good the conduct furthering self-preser- longevity and 
vation, and as bad the conduct tending to sclf.cles* 
traction. . . . Evolution becomes the highest 


possible when the conduct sicnultaneously achieves the Good conduct 
greatest totality of life in self, in offspring, and in 
fellow men.” (paia of Ethics, pp. 25-20.) Owing, how- WIe bad 
♦'ver, to the "interaction of feelings and functions,” the ^rds^if. ^ 
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‘‘psj’chological aspects*’ of acts constituting conduct are 
closely connected with their “physiological aspects.*' 
To interpret conduct adequately, therefore, we must 
1 ‘efer to the psychological aspects as well. “It is an 
inevitable deduction from the hypothesis of Evolution,” 
says Spencer, “that pains are the correlatives of actions 
injurious to the organism, while pleasures are the 
correlatives of actions conducive to its welfare,” since 
“races of sentient creatures could have come into 
existence under no other conditions “ those races of 
beings only can have survived in which, on the average, 
agreeable or desired feelings went along with activities 
conducive to the maintenance of life, while disagreeable 
and habitually -a voided fellings went along with 
activities directly or indirectly destructive of life ; 
and there must ever have been, other things equal, 
the most numerous aud long*contioued survivals 
among races in which these adjustments of feelings 
to actions were the best, tending ever to bring 
about perfect adjustment.” {Friiiciples af Fs^cho* 

$ 124.) Thus, “Sentient existence can evolve only 
on condition that pleasure-giving acts are life-sustain- 
ing acts.” {Data of Ethics^ p, 83.) “ The perfection o! 
man considered as an agent, means the being constituted 
for effecting complete adjustment of acts to ends of 
every kind. And since tho complete adjustment of acts 
to ends is that which both secures and constitutes the 
life that is most evolved, alike in breadth and length ; 
while the justification for whatever increases life is the 
reception from life of more happiness than misery j it 
follows that condaciveness to happiness Is the ultimate 
test of perfection in a man’s nature ** {Ibid., p. 34.) 
Hence “it becomes undeniable that, taking into account 
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iuQQjediate anJ reotote effects on all persons^ tbo good 
is universally tbe pleasurable.’’ Ibid,^ p. 30.) Stephen 
likewise observes, '*The organism has solved the problem 
for us approximately. It has come to be so constituted 
that what is pleasant is approximately wholesome. We 
start with that assumption, and correct the errors by 
the inverse conclusion that what is wholesome is in the 
loug run also productive of most pleasure." (^Sdence of 
£thic8, Chap, ix, § 11, p. 352;) 

Thus Evolutionary Ethics becomes also hedonistic 
ill character. The evolutionist and utilitarian criteria 
are, as Stephen observes, **oot I'eally divergent ; on the 
contrary, they necessarily tend to coincide." (iSctence of 
Etkic9i Chap, ix, § 12, p. 352 ) But while moral laws are 
mere empirical generalizations from the utilitarian 
Htand point, they are regarded by evolutionists as 
derivative laws following from biological and sociologic- 
al conditions. The fundamental moral principles, 
though ultimately based on ‘^utility" and deduciblo also 
from '*the laws of life and the conditions of existence,” 
appear, nevertheless, intuitive in us owing to the 
hereditary influence registered in our brains : “Though 
these moral intuitiona," observes Spencer, “are the 
results of accumulated experiences of Utilit}', gradually 
organized and inherited, they have come to be quite 
independent of conscious experience . . . Experiences of 
utility, organized and consolidated through all past 
generations of the human race, have been producing 
corresponding nervous modifications, which, by continued 
tfansinission and accumulation, have become in us certain 
faculties of moral intuition— certain emotions responding 
to right and wrong coo duct, which have no apparent basis 
in the individual experiences of utility." iLeU&r to Mill.) 
24 
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To adequately explain, therefore, the facts of our 
moral life, we should not be satisfied with the mere 
examination of the facts of our present consciousness, 
but should try to trace these to ancestral experience 
through heredity, Evolutionary Ethics is thus not so 
much connected with Psychology as with Physiology, 
Biology, and Cosmology. “Etliics/* writes Spencer, “has * 
for its subject-matter, that form which universal conduct 

assumes during the last stages of its evolution These 

last stages in the evolution of conduct are those dis- 
played by the highest type of being, when he is forced, 
by increase of numbers, to live more and more in pres- 
ence of his fellows. And there has followed the corol- 
lary that conduct gains ethical sanction in proportion 
as the activities, becoming less and less militant and 
more and more industrial, are such as do not necessitate 
mutual injury or hindrance, but consist with, and are 
furthered by, co-operation and mutual aid.** {Data of 
Eihics, p. 20.) Progress in the moral sphere thus implies 
a peaceful extension of moral ideals. “The war of 
natural selection,** observes Alexander, “is carried on in 
human affairs not against weaker or incompatible individ- 
uals, but against their ideals or modes of life. It does 
not suffer any mode of life to prevail or persist but one 
which is compatible with social welfare.” And moral 
progress, as he remarks, is essentially connected with 
“minds.” Here “we have something of the following 
kind. A person arises (or a few persons) whose feelings, 
modified by more or less deliberate reflection, incline 
him to a new course of conduct. He dislikes cruelty or 
discourtesy, or he objects to seeing women with inferior 
freedom, or to the unlimited opportunity of intoxication. 
He may stand alone and with only a few friends to 
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^support him. His proposal may excite ridicule or scorn 
or hatred ; and if he is a great reformer, he may endure 
hardship and obloquy, or even death at the hands of the 
great body of persons whom be offends. By degrees his 
ideas spread more and more ; people discover that they 
have similar leanings ; they are persuaded by him ; their 
previous antagonism to him is replaced by attachment 
to the new mode of conduct, the new political institu- 
tion. The new ideas gather every day fresh strength, 
until at last they occupy the minds of a majority of 
persons, or even of nearly all.'* In fact, ^^persuasion 
and education, without destruction, replace here the 
process of propagation of its own species and destruction 
of the rival ones, by which in the natural world species 
become numerically strong and persistent." 

Though, in explaining Evolution Ethics, we have 
indifferently referred to the views of its leading 
.supporters— Spencer, Stephen, and Alexander— yet there 
ikre important points of difference among them* With- 
out entering into details, we may mention 'here that 
Spencer s position is marked by three prominent features, 
not noticeable in others. 

(1) Spencer draws a distinction between Absolute 
and Relative Ethics, and mentions that the former, lay- 
ing down ideal precepts, should be the guide of the latter, 
which is concerned only with what is relatively good 
under definite circumstances. His ethical procedure is 
thus not strictly historical ; it is rather, as he himself 
admits, * teleological.' {Daiaof Ethic9^ p. 305.) ^'Granted,'* 
he writes, **that we are chiefly interested in ascertain- 
ing what is relatively right ; it still follows that we must 
first consider what is absolutely right ; since the one 
conception presupposes the other. That is to say, 
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though we must ever aim to do what is best for the 
present times, yet we must ever bear in mind what is 
abstractedly best; so that the changes we make may be 
toioardi it, and nob away from it.” {Essay on Prison- 
Ethics. ) Thus, the ideal shapes the actual ; and not the 
actual, the ideal. 

(2) Spencer’s ethics is markedly hedonistic. ‘‘If 
we call good the conduct conducive to life, we can do so 
only with the implication that it is conducive to a 
surplus of pleasures over pains.” {Data of EthicSy p. 45.) 
The ultimate moral aiu^ according to him, is always a 
desirable state of feeling ; ‘'pleasure somewhere, at some 
time^ to some being or beings, is an inexpugnable ele- 
ment of the conception.^' {Ibid,, p. 4C.) Stephen, how* 
ever, though admitting that “What is pleasant isapproxi* 
mately wholesome,” maintains, “The common rule is that 
each organism is better as it obeys the conditions of 
health, but we cannot found any common rule upon the 
happiness, the standard of which changes as the organism 
itself changes.” (<$cie?k:e of Ethics', Chap. IX, $ 14, p. 
355.) Frof. Alexander likewise observes, “An act or 
person is measured by a certain standaini or criterion of 
conduct, which has been called the moral ideal. This 
moral ideal is an adjusted order of conduct, which is 
based upon contending inclinations and establishes an 
equilibrium between them. Goodness is nothing but 
this adjustment in the equilibrated whole.” {Moral 
Ordec and Progress, p. 399.) 

(3) Spencer’s theory is more individualistic. We 
have seen that, though deducing the essential features 
of our moral life from biological and sociological laws, 
Spencer yet maintains that “Evolution, tending ever 
towards self-preservation, reaches its limit when individ- 
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uaI life is the greatest, both io length and breadth." 
(i)a/a of EthicSy p. 25.) Stephen and Alexander, on 
the other hand, emphasize the essentially social feature 
of morality. '^The moral law,*’ says Stephen, ^'defines a 
property of the social tissue." (Octettes o/ EihicB, 
Chap. IV, §29, p. 160.) It is **a statement of an essential 
condition of social welfare." Chap. XI, § 9, p. 

425 ) Similarly, the essence of the moral ideal, accord- 
ing to Alexander, is **That the society can be in equilib- 
rium with itself." 

§ 8. Criticism of Biological Evolution. (1) Evolu- 
tiooism, as based on the ^bistoricar method, tries 
to trace our present moral constitution to the early 
experiences of our ancestors. But, however successful 
such an historical investigation may be in indicating 
the growth of our moral life, it does not explain the 
character of the moral ideal. " Cosmic evoluti oiL'' 
remarks Huxley, " may tejich us bow the good and 
the evil tendencies of man may have come about; 
but, in itself, it is incompetent to furnish any better 
reason why what we.call.good is ^preferable to what 
we. call.. evlL than. wa had before." {Evolution and 
Ethics, p. 80.) Moral life is governed by the ideal, 
and not by the actual. Any attempt, therefore, to 
explain our moral life merely by reference to the 
actual must prove futile. Ethics, os we have seen, 
is a normative science : its primary business is to 
determine the moral standard or ideal and not 
merely to discover the stages of development actually 
traversed by man. ** A normative discipline, an art 
of volition and action," writes Kulpe, "can gain 
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nothing either for the validity or for the systematisa* 
tion of its norms aod precepts from the proof of their 
gradual development under a variety of conditions 
and influences. We can no more hope that ethics 
will be assisted in any direct way by an account of 
the course of moral ideas through the centuries than 
that logic would be helped to solve its problems by a 
psychological history of the development of its 
concepts and judgments and methods.” {Introduc- 
tion to Philosophy, p. 214.) 

(2) The Evolution Theory, however, is only 
apparently based on the 'historical method:’ the 
past history determines the present, and the present 
determines the future, indicating continued advance 
or progress. The course of moral progress, therefore, 
is throughout under the direction of a regulating 
ideal, which is being realized in history. Careful 
examination thus reveals that the evolution theory 
is really based on the 'ideal’ instead of on the 
'actual.’ Evolution is movement towards an ideal 
perfection ^nd away from an actual defect. The 
'historical’ method must, accordingly, be replaced by 
the 'teleolological’ to explain the character of 
evolution as a steady advance or progress towards 
an ideal. 

“Was it some random throw 
Of heedless Nature’s die, 

That from estate so low 
Uplifted man so high 1 
Through untold sons vast 
She left him lurk and cower: 
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T would seem ho climbed at last 
Id mere fortuitous hour, 

Child of a thousand chances 'neath the in* 

different sky. 

* * * * 

“If, then, our rise from gloom 
Hath this capricious air, 

What ground is mine to assume 
Ad upward process there ^ 

In yonder worlds that shine 
From alien tracts of sky ?” 

(Watson, On Evolution.) 

<3) When, however, by the employment of the 
teleological method^ it is shown that the ultimate end 
of conduct is quantity of life measured in length as 
well as in breadth, the result is doubly questionable : 
(a) In the first place, though length of life may be 
shown to be the biological end of all conduct,* it is 
doubtful whether breadth or “greater elaboratian of 
life >^ y ^ niimerQiia_ends” 

{Data of Ethics, p. 14) can similarly be ihown to be 
the chief end of conduct. ‘Breadth* by itself may 
not be desirable. Complexity of structure or con- 
stitution implies a greater risk of disturbance and 
sufTering. So increase of ‘breadth’ may not be quite 
consistent with increase of 'length/ (6) In the 
second place, even if it be shown that both con- 

* The contrast is interesting between the evolutionary con- 
ception of the mornl ideal ae etdviog for Ufo and the conception 
as^c^vocated by Schopenhauer ^lat the morel ideal ooneiaU in 
the negation of the will, the abandonmeot of all effort^niven the 
effort to live. 
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timiance and volume of life constitute the supreme 
biological end, it does not follow that these constitute 
the supreme moral end. "I cannot,** writes Sidgwick, 
“accept a view of the well-being or welfare 

of human beings — as of other living things 

which is suggested by current zoological con- 
ceptions and apparently maintained with more or less 
definiteness by influential writers; according to 
which, when we attribute goodness or badness to the 
manner of existence of any living organism, we 
should be understood to attribute to it a tendency 
either (1) to self-preservation, or (2) to the preserva- 
tion of the community or race to which it belongs— 
so that what “Wellbeing** adds to mere “Being** is 
just promise of future being. It appears to me that 
this doctrine needs only to be distinctly contempla- 
ted in order to be rejected. If all life were as little 
desirable as some portions of it have been, in my own 
experience and in that (I believe) of all or most men, 

I should judge all tendency to the preservation of it 
to be un mitigated ly bad.** And he adds, 
existence of human organisms, even if prolonged to 
eternity, is not in any way desirable ; it^s_only_aa- 
sumed to be so because it is suppos^ to be accom- 
panied by Consciousness on the whole desirable ; iMs 
therefore this Desirable Consciousness which we na ngt, 
regard as ultimate Good.*’ {Methods of Ethics, Bk. 
Ill, Ch. XIV, § 3, pp. 397-398.) 

(4) Biological and Moral Evolution do not mean 
the same thing : 'survival of the fittest’ in the one 
case means the victory of the 'strongest* under 
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definite circumstances, while in the other it implies 
the ascendency of the ‘morally best,’ which includes 
the protection of the weakest. “The practice of that 
which is ethically best — what we call goodness or 
virtue,” observes Huxley, “involves a course of 
conduct which, in all respects, is opposed to that 
which leads to success in the cosmic struggle for 
existence. In place of ruthless self-assertion it 
demands self-restraint ; in place of thrusting aside, 
or treading down, all competitors, it requires that the 
indijirffual shall not merely respect, but shall help 
^l^^llows ; its influence is directed, not so much to 
^ the survival of the fittest, as to the fitting of as many 
as possible to survive. It repudiates the gladiatori- 
al theory of existence. It demands that each man 
who enters into the enjoyment of the advantages of a 
polity shall be mindful of bis debt to those who have 
laboriously constructed it ; and shall take heed that 
no act of his weakens the fabric in which he has 
been permitted to live. Laws and moral precepts 
are directed to the end of curbing the cosmic process 
and reminding the individual of his duty to the 
community, to the protection and influence of which 
be owes, if not existence itself, at least the life of 
something better than a brutal savage.” (Evolution 
and EfMcs, pp. 81-82.) 

(5) Evolutionary Hedonism as advocated by 
Spencer has all the defects of Utilitarianism. It 
moreover unwarrantably assumes that conduoiveness 
to ‘totality of life’ brings also a ‘surplus of agreeable 
feelings.’ The Law of Self-conservation is not so 
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- axiomatic as it is supposed by Bain and Spencer 
. to be : we find, for example, several useful and need- 
ful acts unaccompanied by pleasure (e. g., digestion, 
respiration) or even accompanied by pain (e. g., labour 
pain, consciousness of shortcoming). Thus the con- 
comitance of Life and Hapiness and their final klenti- 
ty are not supported by facts. The assumption of 
Spencer, therefore, that virtue implies such concomi- 
tance and ultimately their identity is purely gratui- 
tous. If conflict, pain, and imperfection have hitherto 
characterized moral progress, there is no room for 
expecting that a time will come when, owing to the 
perfect adjustment of the inner to the outer condi- 
tions of our existence, these features will be alto- 
gether eliminated^giving place to perfect equilib- 
rium, complete happiness, and finished virtue. The 
true source of moral progress is to be found in the 
consciousness of shortcoming and the consequent im- 
pulse to improvement. An absolute quiet, therefore, 
in which even the consciousness of obligation must 
have died away, would mean stagnation and absence 
of moral inspiration. The Absolute Ethics of Spencer, 
with its moral ideal, like the optimistic anticipation 
of Krause that, through education and culture, evil 
has a tendency to dissappear, is merely a myth or 
Utopia ; and hence we find it repudiated by Alexander 
and Stephen. Stephen, for example, writes, 'The 
attempt to establish an absolute coincidence 
between virtue and happiness is in ethics what the 
attempting to square the circle or to discover perpet- 
ual motion is in geometry or mechanics.” (Science 
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vf Ethics, p. 430.) It should not. however, be in- 
lerred from this that there is no room for moral ideal 
in the moral progress of individuals and nations. 
The impulse to such progress is rather found, as we 
shall see (Vide Chap. XXI. § 4). in the consciousness 
of short-coming arising from the recognition of a 
difference between the actual and the ideal. But to 
represent the ideal as ceasing to be an ideal at any 
stage of human culture, is to extinguish the con- 
sciousness of short-coming then and thus to destroy 
the very essence of moral life by repudiating further 

moral advance. 

(C) Biological evolution does not explain men- 
till imd moral evolution. Even if evolution 

be admitted, mental or morcd evolution as a 
consequent process is not proved. The organs or 
physiological conditions, for example, of conscience 
and the sense of beauty are not definitely hnown. 
How, then, are we to trace the evolution of these 
faculties to remote ancestors ? Evolution may ex- 
plain the development of an element already exist- 
iiig- but It cannot create anything wholly new. 
Evolution, accordingly, cannot show that conscience 

has emerged out of sentiency, any more than it can 

show that sentiency has emerged out of mere 
vegetative functioos. 

(7) If, however, we concede all that the evolu- 
tionist requires and thus admit that moral evolution 
is merely a physical necessity, then we need not at 
all be careful about our conduct. If moral perfec- 
tion, relative or absolute, comes to us in the course 
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of nature, then we may be quite reckless in our 
conduct, knowing that whatever happens happens 
in its proper place. But such a supposition even 
is repugnant to our moral consciousness. "Nothing/' 
observe Janet and Seailles, " could be more con« 
venient to each individual than this theory, since 
it allows him to yield to all his passions, knowing 
that progress will go on just the same, and that the 
supremacy of good will be in an}' case effected by 
natural forces.'* {History of the Problems of Philo- 
scphy, II, p. 89.) 

(8) Evolution theory assumes that the human 
constitution has been made what it is wholly by 
circumstances. The environment acting on the 
human mind has moulded it in its present form. 
But are we to attribute all the stir and activity to 
the outer world and none at all to the inner? Does 
food really give rise to appetite, light to vision, and 
social need to moral nature ? Do objects create 
faculties or do faculties seek after their appropriate 
objects ? Are instincts produced by occasions or are 
occasions but opportunities for the gratification of 
instincts ? To advocate the doctrine of spontaneous 
generation or the evolution of tastes, inclinations, 
and rational principles out of mere accidental cir* 
cumstances is to overstep the limits of rational 
gymnastics. Alexander admits id the case of morals 
that " the war of natural selection " is here easen- 
tially connected with " ideals," which " by degrees 
spread more and more " as " people discover that 
they have similar leanings." If such be the course 
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of itioml progress, then it indicates the victory of 
the “ ideal " and not the '* actual.” the supremacy of 
■' mind” and not of "nature.” The very fact that 
“ people discover that they have similar leanings " 
implies similarity of moral constitution and the 
presence of innate tendencies which finally break 
through hostile forces and establish their ascendency. 
Heredity cannot create anything wholly new, though 
it may strengthen or weaken a tendency already 
existing. Evolution or Heredity, therefore, cannot 
bring into existence a moral nature where there was 
a blank before, any more than it can enable the eyes 
to hear or the ears to see. The explanation of the 
a 2 ->riori factors from the evolutional standpoint is 
altogether unsatisfactory ; (a) If cumulative experi- 
ence extending over several generations can generate 
intuitive ideas, then in course of time their number 
should increase ; but the number is the same now 
as it was in antiquity. To say that the period of 
time is not yet adequate to generate new ideas, 
is to take refuge in darkness and to admit the 
weakness of the position. (6) Moreover, the innate 
ideas are quite unlike the materials (sensations) out 
of which they are alleged to have developed. Space, 
for example, is not homogeneous with sensations 
which are phenomena in time alone. Time-order 
or Number is not Space. “ It matters not.” writes 
Martineau. "how many ages and organisms are 
expended in grinding down and refining and re- 
compounding these materials ; they will never turn 
out either plenum or vacuum enough for a hat to 
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put your head in.” {Type9 of Ethical Theory, 11, 
p. 387.) Naturaliatic Ethics is an extravagant theory 
not supported by facts. 

§ 4. (2) Knowledge as the Moral Standard. If 

Biological Evolution takes the furtherance of life as 
the moral ideal, the doctrine of intellectual perfection 
takes the ideal as progress in knowledge. With the 
development of knowledge an individual is aware of the 
true conditions of duty ; and when one is thus convinced 
of his duty, he is led to act in that direction. Virtue 
is thus reduced to knowledge. ^‘The disease of all 
diseases ” says Budha, than which none is worse, is 
ignorance." {Dhammapnda, Sec. 2G. Trubner's Edition, 
p. 125.) Socrates (470-399 B. C ), who is regarded 
as tlie father of Moral Philosophy, may be named as an 
advocate of this view. Dissatisfied with the pretensions 
and corruption of his time, he tried to convince people 
that they really did not know what they professed to 
know. If people could only be properly taught, be 
thought, they would naturally be inclined to virtue. 
The path to virtue is» therefore, knowledge. As duty 
and interest were blended together in the Socratic 
notion of good, Socrates justified virtue on utilitarian 
grounds ; and he could not conceive that a man could be 
so Irrational as to koo\ving1y commit a sin and thus to 
go against his own interest. In modern times we find 
also analogous theories. Wollaston (1659-1724), for 
example, resolves virtue into truth and holds that what 
we call moral evil is merely the practical denial of a 
true proposition. Stealing, for instance, is wrong, 
because it implies the contradiction in practice of the 
true proposition that the property belongs to another. 
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WollftSton does not, however, include in his notion of 
aood both moral and prudential considerations. On 
the contrary he draws an explicit distinction between 
-moral good' and ‘natural good' or ‘happiness’, which 
are rc-ardod by him as distinct objects o£ rational 
pursuir and inquiry. Wollaston’s theory was but a 
development out of Clarke's. Lotus, therefore, notice 
here the views of (a) Oudworth (1617-1688) and (6) 
Clark© (1G75-1729), who are regarded as the prominent 
modern supporters of this doctrine, as illustrating the 
same fundamental position, though in different ways. 

<a) Cuchvorlh'$ Syslem.-The Understanding, accord- 
ing to Cudworth. is “an active cognoscitive power’ 

. intuitively reveals the “InteUigiblo Ideas or 
notions constituting the foundation of all know- 
ledge and eristencs, Uejecting absolutism altogether, 

(» •‘1— “■> “ ‘“r. 

(a, advocated by Descartes). Cudworth 

' . the Bood are ultimately based on 

necessary modes of His Mind, determining creation and 
r^'tion alike. Divine modes of thought are thus the 

ultimate essences of all things as well as ^*>0 » 
tmlitions of human knowledge. The categories o the 

human understanding are, therefore, not merely sub, ec 

tivT forms, but also objective conditions representing 
t t. As “Intelligible Ideas” they cannot be pictured 

r presen ted to the imagination ; 

«e oldeots of knowledge, giving us an insight into the 
real constitution of things. The process of cognition 
Ls essentially deductive, involving the apphcat.on 
Ota reaily-made category to an object presented m ex- 
perience : "knowledge,’' as be says, “doth not begin 
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individuals, but ends in them." (FOirnal and Immu- 
table Moral Book IV, IT I,- 13, p. 401.) When, there- 
fore, a thing is known, it does not aeem to be altogether 
atrange and new, but somewhat familiar, owing to the 
prior existence and operation of the corresponding 
category in us * The “intelligible ideas** are thus de- 
scribed by Cud worth as “anticipations” of experience. 
W'hen we judge, for example, a figure as a triangle or 
an act as just, we merely apply the “anticipation” or 
“intelligible idea” of ‘triangle* or ‘justice’ to a particular 
case. Judgment is thus but a form of logical subsump- 
tion : it consists in the application of a given pre*concep« 
tion lo a particular case. If we have but A clear and 
adequate knowledge of these “ideas”, which are the 
defining marks of acts and objects, we must be able to 
judge them aright and thus to pursue the ri^ht course. 
Our chief aim, therefore, should be the due development 
of Intelligence* 

(6) Clarke* s 5y.<fcm.~Clarke also resolves virtue 
into knowledge. According to him there are eternal 
and imiBUtable relations of things and persons, con- 
stituting the basis of all truth and virtue, There are 
in “Jlorals, as in Geometry, certain unalterable relations, 
aspects, and proportions of things, with their consequent 

• This h but an echo of the Platonic Doctrine of Remimaoence, 
acconling to winch knowledge is but a revival or recollection of 
the eternal ideas or truths known lo us in our ante-naUl exU- 
tenoe. Cf. — 

“Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting: 

The soul that rises with us, our life’s star, 

Hath had elsewhere its setting, 

And coxneth from afar ; 

Not in entire forgetfulness. 

And not in utter pskedness. 

But trailing olouda of glory do we eoxne 
From God, who is our home.” (Wordsworth.) 
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agreements aud disagreements.’* Gijd Himself, through 
His infinite goodness aud wisdom, adapts His will to 
these eternal and immutable relations, so that truth aud 
virtue do not ultimately depend on His arbitrary will. 
As iu mathematics, “so in moral matters there are 
. certain necessary and unalterable respect«s or relations of 
things which have not their origin from arbitrary and 
positive institutions, but are of eternal necessity in their 
own nature.” (Clarke's Works, ii, p. 626.) As mathematic- 
al relations are immutable giving rise to self-evident 
mathematical truths, so human relations are equally 
fixed and eternal, giving rise to duties or moral truths 
spontaneously apprehended by Reason or Intelligence. 
Morality thus ultimately depends on the fitness or 
unfitness of the relations in which we stand to each 
other and to the rest of the universe. The duties of a 
child towards his parents are not the same os those of 
the latter to the former ; and with every variation in 
relation there is a variation in our duties. “Tho same 
necessary and eternal dijfereni relations that different 
things bear to one another ; and the same consequent 
JiinssB or nnjiiness of the application of different things 
or different relations one to another ; with regard to 
which the will of God always and nece^ssarily does deter- 
mine itself, to choose to act only what is agreeable to 
justice, equity, goodness, and truth, in order to the wel- 
fare of the wholo universe ; oufjkl likewise constantly to 
determine tho wills of all subordinate rational beings to 
govern all their actions by the same rules, for the good 
of the public in their respective stations. That is, these 
eternal and necessary differences of things make it Jit 
and reasonable for creatures so to act *, they cause it to 
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be their duty or laj aa obligation upon them so to do, 
even separate from the consideration of these rules being 
the positive unit or command of God \ and also antece- 
dent to any respect or regard, expectation or apprehen- 
sion of any particular private attd personal advantage or 
disadvantage^ reward or punishment, either present or 
future, annexed either by natural consequence* or by 
positive appointment, to the practising or neglecting of 
those rules.*' (Boyle Lectures, 1705, p. 176, 9 th edition.) 
If men, therefore, act wrongly, they act “contrary to 
that understanding, reason and judgment, which God 
has implanted in their nature, on purpose to enable them 
to discern the difference between good and evil. Tis 
attempting to destroy that order by which the universe 
subsists,** To be virtuous we should have an in- 
sight into the true relations of things. We have, 
no doubt, an intuitive know'ledge of such relations ; but 
this knowledge may be perfected by culture and habit 
or obscured by “the extremest stupidity of mind, corrup- 
tion of manners, and perverseness of spirit.*' 

§ 5. Criticism of Dianoetic Ethics. (l)To resolve 
morality into mere knowledge is to miss the distinc- 
tive character of moral quality. Knowledge is 
concerned with vohai is, while morality with what 
ought to be. In the one, we contemplate the actual ; 
while in the other, we strive aflier the ideal. The 
authoritative claim of morality is not to be found in 
mere knowledge. To deny that two and two are 
four or that material bodies fall to the ground 
amounts to folly or obtuseness but not to sin. Truth 
carries conviction, but not authority, such as is im- 
plied in Duty. Truth, though categorical, is not 
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imperative ; if we act contrary to it, we may be 
pronounced stupid but not corrupt. 

(2) The conditions of knowledge are not identical 
with those of virtue. Truth is quite consistent with 
a necessary constitution of things ; but virtue implies 
freedom and choice. Necessity explains knowledge, 
but contingency is essential to virtue. Though 
moral truths are eternal and immutable, yet action 
according to them must be contingent in order that 
there may be merit or demerit in an agent. Truth 
necessitates assent ; but virtue rests on the election 
of an obedient will. To know is not to do : however 
much we may be convinced of a truth, there is still 
left room for choice to act or not according to it. 

(3) Mathematical and physical relations under- 
lying truths or knowledge do not necessarily postulate 
a mind. Attempts have been made to explain the 
universe and its relations mechanically, instead of 
teleologically ; and such an explanation, however 
fallacious on other grounds, may be quite consistent 
with fixed laws or truths. But the supposition of 
morals without minds is an absurdity. Objective 
conditions alone may satisfy the requiiements of 
Science ; but subjective conditions are needed to 
suppose even the possibility of morals. Thus the 

province of knowledge is not co-extensive with that 

of virtue. The latter, though resting on objective 
conditions, presupposes a subject capable of acting 
according to them. 

(4) The relatione which underlie truths or 
knowledge canoot be described as fib or congruous 
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from the moral stand-point without presupposing moral 
conditions. If a certain relation is judged as 
morally fit, it must be by reference to the moral end 
served by it. Apart from it, the relation is ethically 
neutral. Thus the relations of fitness or unfitness, de- 
scribed by Clarke as the prior conditions of morality, 
are really posterior to it: it is morality which explains 
fitness, and not fitness morality. Morality implies, 
no doubt, relations ; but the peculiar character of 
a relation is determined by it. Relation as a physical 
or intellectual fact does not explain duty ; it is 
the implied authoritativoness which accounts for it. 

(5) The difference between Knowledge and 
Virtue, Truth and Duty, is brought out clearly by 
their concomitant experiences. Truth necessitates 
assent; Duty requires obedience. Truth and know- 
ledge may give rise to satisfaction, and error and 
ignorance may occasion perplexity and pain ; but we 
never experience approbation or compunction in 
such a sphere. We may regard a man as intelligent 
and wise for his knowledge and experience, or as dull 
and foolish for his ignorance ; but we never attribute 
any merit or demerit to him for his intellectual excel- 
lence or defect. Moral experiences have some special 
traits not to be « found in mere exercise of 
Intelligence. 

^ 6. (S) Beauty as the Moral Standard. Some 
are disposed to hold that the Right is but an aspect of 
the Beautiful. 

*^How near to good is what U fair ! 

Which we DO sooner see, 
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But with the lines and ouOvard air 
Our senses taken be.” (Ben Jonson.) 

The doctrine that the moral standard lies in Beauty 
or the ^Esthetic aspect of an act is allied to the theory 
of Moral Sense. As we have already considered this 
theory above (Vide Chap. IX, § 3 and Chap. X, 5 I'll* 
we may dismiss the topic with only a brief reference to 
the views of its prominent supporters. The general 
Greek tendency was to take an artistic view of the Good ; 
and this tendency is well illustrated even in the system of 
Plato. ( Vide Section 8.) In modern times, the systems 
of Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and Herbert illustrate the 
position more or less folly. ‘‘What is beautiful,” remarks 
Shafteeburi/, "is harmonious and proportionable ; what is 
harmonious and proportionable is true ; and what is at 
once both beautiful and true is of consequence agreeable 
and good.” (Mue. III. Ch. ii.) “Beauty and good” are 
to him “one and the same." (Morahsle, Part HI. Sec. 
2.) //u<eAeson likewise speaks of “the moral beauty or 
deformity of actions” (Enquiry, p. 176) : “We have.” he 
says, “a sense of goodness and moral beauty in ac- 
tions, distinct from advantage." {Ibid., p. 190.) {Mde 
Chap. IX, §3.; Herbart (1776— 1841), resolving all 
knowledge and experience into relations, tries to make 
out that the essence of moral experience lies in the 
harmonious or inharmonious relations among our ideas 
which give rise to feelings, impulses, and volitions. Ac- 
cording to Herbart the feeling arising from relations is 
essentially of an wsthctic character ; and so the moral 
feeling is also of the same type. The rising and sinking 
of ideas are determined by their reciprocal relation.s ; 
when there is harmony or equilibrium among them, there 
is a feeling of approval ; and when there is discord, a 
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feeling of disapproval. Jonathan Edwards (1703 — 
1758), too, holds an analogous view, “Virtue,” he 
writes, “is the beauty of those qualities and acts of the 
mind, that are of a moral nature, t.e., such as are attend- 
ed with desert or worthiness of praise or blame** ; and 
“true virtue,” according to him, “ most essentially con- 
sists in benevolence to being in general,” {A Disseria^ 
lion coyicerning ike Nature of True Virtue, Chap. I.) 
Ruskin (1819 — 1900) similarly observes: “Taste is not 
only a part and an index of morality ; it is the only 
morality. ..Tell me what you like, and I will tell you 
what you are ” (Crown of mid Olive, ^ 54.) It 
should, however, be noticed in this connection that 
jestheticism assumes either (a) an individnalistie type, as 
in Herbart and Ruskin, or (6) an universalistic form, as 
in Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and Edwards. In the one 
case the moral estimate is essentially connected with the 
personal experience of an individual, while in the other 
it is connected with universal benevolence or general 
well-being. But from either stand^point, we must cultb 
vate our tast-e if we wish to be virtuous. 

§ 7. Criticism Of Esthetic Ethics. (1) Though 
agreeable feeling accompanies the apprehension of 
Beauty and Right, yet their characteristics are not 
the same. Both, no doubt, are objects of common 
apprehension ; both are devoid of any personal con- 
sideration and so are characterised by disinterested- 
ness ; and both alike give rise to agreeable feelings. 
But, in spite of these points of agreement, there are 
important points of difference. Beauty has no 
necessary reference to personal activity, while 
morality is restricted to the sphere of voluntary acts. 
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Beivuty may fascinate, but cannot command. The 
essence of morality, however, lies in its authorita- 
tiveness — its uuqualilied demand for action in the 
direction of Right. Again, though pure pleasure 
always attends the contemplation of Beauty, mixed 
experiences often characterize the performance of 
what is right. To do our duty, we have often to 
throw out of the way a hostile desire and thus to 
experience an element of pain, which may be greater 
or less than moral complacency according as our 
nature is comparatively low or elevated. Hence we 
find Kant mentioning that duty involves constraint. 

(2) The estimate of Beauty is not so uniform as 
that of Duty. The esthetic sentiment is compara- 
tively variable ; and hence we find that the supporters 
of moral assthetics often seek extraneous help to 
account for the invariable character of the moral 
standard. Shaftesbury, for example, refers to the 
uniform agreeable experience connected with the 
right, and Hutcheson regards " happiness in benevo- 
lence ” as the essence of virtue. It was not without 
justice, therefore, that Price charged the esthetic 
moralists with degrading the estimate of virtue by 
reducing it to a mere ‘relish.’ By the steady pursuit 
of what is good and noble, one may come to possess 
a virtuous character and thus acquire a ‘taste’ for 
virtue. But such liking is not essentially sesthetic; 
it is merely the outcome of uniform obedience. It is 
a factor derived from habit and superadded to the 
primitive conviction of Right. 
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(3) The conditions of Beauty are not the same as 
those of Morality. Beauty may be found in outward 
objects^ but morality is illustrated only in personal 
acts. To be moved by beauty is not to be virtuous. 
Harmony and proportion may excite the aesthetic 
feeling ; but these are not adequate to generate the 
moral sentiments. There may be no less harmony 
among the confederates of a gang of robbers or among 
the acts of a profligate than among the elements of 
a musical or a pictorial production ; but we never 
recognise moral beauty in the former, though we may 
be moved by the aesthetic feeling in surveying the 
latter. 

(4) The province of Beauty is not co-extensive 
with that of Morality. There may be beauty in 
musical or dramatic performance, not consistent with 
the ends of morality. We, accordingly, find Plato 
excluding Poetry from his ideal commonwealth, as 
fiction is not quite consistent with truth and virtue. 

(5) The concomitant experiences in the case 
of Beauty and Morality are markedly distinct. We 
never attribute merit or demerit to a person for 
apprehending or missing beauty in objects ; nor do 
we feel approbation or disapprobation for such ex- 
periences. In the moral sphere, however, we always 
have a consciousness of complacency or compunction, 
merit or demerit in connection with our obedience 
or transgression. Beauty is thus not the same as 
Duty or Right. 

§ 8. (4) Holiness as the Moral Standard. It 

is again contended by many that moral perfection is a 
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unique qunlity not resolvable into anything else. The 
luoi’al ideal supplies an end which should determine our 
conduct and which represents the limits of holiness 
attainable by man. The conception of such an ideal has 
dominated the thoughts of great men in all ages : it is 
no less patent in Flato than in Hegel ; it is inculcated 
with no less force in the Geeta than in the Bible or the 
Koran. The estimate of the moral ideal has not, how- 
ever, been the same with all men : (1) Some take the 
ideal to be the transcendent perfection illustrated in 
Divine Nature ; (’2) others take it to he the perfection 
as conceived by man and revealed in his conscience. 
This immanental standard again is conceived (a) by 
sonm as settled and definite, though admitting of varia- 
tion owing to different grades and forms of development, 
aud (6) by others as essentially progressive, as manifest- 
ed in the moral progress of mankind. 

(1) The IVanacendenlat Standard.— Among ancient 
writers we may take Plato (427-.‘147 B. C.) as a 
supporter of this view. According to him the Good is 
the highest Idea in the transcendental world 
which should mould our character. ( Vide Chap. 
XII, § 5.) It is the greatest reality discovered by 
philosophic reflection and is the parent of all virtue : a 
knowledge of it establishes the supremacy of Reason and 
brings about a “harmony” among the different parts of 

the soul, which is the essence of all virtue. Plato finally 
regards the True, the Good, aud the Beautiful as but 
different aspects of the Divine. (Fufe § 6.) This is 
analogous to the Hindu conception of the Deity as 
Sachekidanandam ( )• We find a trace of this 

transcendental view in early Christian Ethics. St. 
Augustine (364-430 A. D.), who was deeply influenced 
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by Plato, contends that the highest good consiste, not in 
happiness, but in virtue, and that its ultimate source U 
to be found in the perfect nature of the Deity. Since 
the fall of the first parents of mankind, human nature, 
however, has become essentially bad ; so that all butnaD 
acts are equally offeosive to God. Salvation can 
never be clue to personal merit; it can be due only to 
divine grace. According to this view no human acts 
can properly be regarded as virtuous, since they fall 
short of the infinite holiness of the Divine Kature by 
which alone men are to be measured. 
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(2) The Immanental Slandard.^FtOTn this stand- 
point, the standard of judgment is furnished by the 
ideal as revealed in us. (a) Such an ideal, however, 
may be conceived as definite and settled so far as the 
limit of human perfection U concerned, though within 
this limit the ideal may vary owing to the influence of 
education and circumstances. The standard is essential 
ly the same always and everywhere; though it may be 
differently conceived owing to the limitations of personal 
experience. We may describe this form of the immanent- 
al standard as Settled. (6) The other form of the im- 
manental theory is that the moral standard is progressive 
in its very nature : It gradually improves with the 
march of time or, as maintained by the Hegelians, with 
the evolution of the Universal Spirit. We shall call 
this standard Progressive. Let us notice these two views 
separately. 

(a) The Fixed Standard ,— does not mean that 
the standard as it actually operates is exactly the same 
in all men. The germ, and so the limit, of moral 
development is pre-determined, no doubt; but below 
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the limit there is room for variulioii owing to the influence 
of education nucl experience. Though, for example, it 
is universally admitted that honesty is right, benevolence 
is right or justice is right, yet the notions of honesty, 
benevolence, and justice are not quite the same in all. 
As these notions are not equally developed in all, so 
the moral estimates ba.sed on them are expected to 
vary. (Vide Chap. VIII, § 5.) It is contended by the 
supporters of this view that the standard by which 

wo are to he judged is not the Infinite Holiness of the 

Deity, but its finite image as communicated to us through 
conscience : we are to be judged by the human 
ectype and not by the divine prototype. “ It is not 
His personal and absolute ideal,” writes Martineau, 

- by which we are to be tried ; hut His communicated and 
relative ideal, implanted in our humanity, so far as He 
has permitted it to dawn on each of us. Beyond this, we 
are at present out of relation to Him. and not less 
foreigners to Ilis moral rule than we are to His inteliec 
tual life in matters transcending even the guess of our 
reason But this relative standard is high enough, alas ! 
to justify the deepest humiliation that, like the Christian, 
is not abject.” (Ti/pes, TI. p. 120.) 

(6) The Froyressive According to this 

view, the moral ideal, which guides the conduct of man, 
is always relative to circumstances, so that with enlighten- 
ment and culture the moral ideal improves. "It is nob 
unusual for philosophers," observes Mansel (1820-1871), 
“to reason a.s if they were possessed of an absolute, and 
not merely of a relative standard of morals as if 
they had attained to the conception of eternal morality, as 
it exists in the nature of God, instead of to that temporal 
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manifestation of it which is adapted to a particular state 
of the constitution, and stage of the progress, of man.”* 
(Jfeiaphi/sicg, p. 390 ) The conception of such a pro- 
gressive ideal is prominent among Neo-Hegelian writers 
who hold that it is always the reflexion of the spirit 
of the age. T. H, Green (1838-1882.) for example 
speaks of “the idea of the good” as “an idea which 
gradually creates its own filling.” “.Moral development,” 
he writes, “will not be merely progress in the discovery 
and practice of means to an end which throughout re- 
mains the same for the subject of the development. It 

will imply a progressive determination of the idea 

of the end itself, as the subject of it, through reflection 
on that which, under influence of the idea but without 
adequate reflection upon it, he hnsdone and has become, 
comes to be more fully aware of what he has it in him 
to do and to become.” {Prolegometia to Ethics, p. 259.) 

f 9. Criticism of Holiness as the Standard — 
There is no doubt, an element of truth in the doctrine 
that holiness is the moral standard. Our moral 
nature implies that we should strive after perfection 
or holiness which, as shown above, is a special form of 
excellence, not like truth, beauty, or pleasure. This 
moral excellence, however, which we regard as the 
goal of our life, is not optional, but obligatory ; it is 
not left to us either to seek moral excellence or to 


-Referring to tho Divine arbitrary will ae the moral standard, 
Lecky observes— ‘aosely connected with this doctrine is the 
Dotion that th© morality of God is gancncally different from the 
morality of men, which having been held with more or lees dis- 
tinctness by miiny theologians (Archbishop King being perhaps 
th© most prominent), has found in our own day an able defender 
in Dr. Mansel.’^ {ffistory of Eurpptan Morale, J, p. 18.) 
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neglect it ; it is not a question of option, but of 
obligaoion. We have in us the consciousness that 
we should so regulate our life as to attain moral 
perfection. Moral peifection is thus binding upon 
ua— binding in the sense of authoritative require- 
ment ; it thus carries with it all the weight of sanc- 
tion involved in the preference of the Supreme 
Mind. Even in the highest stage of moral develop- 
ment, a sense of duty or obligation is present with 
the knowledge of right, though a sense of constraint 
may be absent owing to the subsidence of conflict 
between inclination and duty. (Vide Chap. XV, 

§ 3.) We cannot avoid, therefore, the notion of law 
as the standard, backed by the authority of a Holy 
Nature. Such a law. no doubt, as indicated above 
Chap. X. § 1), implies an end ; and the end, 
so far as we can comprehend it, is holiness ; but this 
holiness in its turn may be but a qualification for a 
higher destiny in store for us. ( Vide Chap. XVI, § 9.) 

It may be mentioned in this connection that the 

(rtt7i8cendeTO£ai8<ancZarfZisuntenableinmorals. If 

the standard be the infinite holiness of the Supreme untomblo. na 
Mind, not at all analogous to what we feel and realize, 
then our moral life turns out to be a hopeless reverie 
and the conditions of probation are annulled. Ihe life. 


progressive standard, likewise, is not countenanced 
by facts. The fundamental moral principles are 
essentially the same to-day as they were in the days 
of Abraham or Solon. Mahammad or Luther. The 
same moral spirit breathes in the Vedic hymns as we 
find in the latest utterances of a Pope or a martyr.' 
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The limit of moral perfection ia supplied in the ideal 
inherent in our constitution, though, within such a 
limit, there is room for progress owing to the widen- 
ing of our mental horizon and the expansion of our 
notions of virtues. {Vide Chap. VIII, § 5.) The 
ideal potentially has in it the limit assigned by the 
Creator, though actually it is of this or that form 
owing to the peculiarities and restrictions of personal 
experience. The actual st^mdard is thus ordinarily, 
more or less, an appproximation to the ideal. 

§ 10, Perfectionism Inconclusive. The pre- 
ceding remarks must have made it clear that 
Perfectionism, though pretending to furnish the 
supreme end of our moral life, does not yield a final 
and uniform result. The several ends discussed 
above— biological, intellectual, esthetic, or spiritual 
—may be but means to a higher state as the reward 
of a life of probation. The conjectural interpreta- 
tion of the summum bonum should not be regarded 
as more valid than the positive testimony of con- 
sciousness in favour of 'a categorical imperative/ 
Men, no doubt, are led to inquire into the ultimate 
significance of our moral life as of everything else. 

But men may construe things after 

their fashion, 

Clean from the purpose of things themselves.” 

(Shakeapeare,) 

Thus we cannot set aside the solid psychological fact 
of an authoritative requirement in the moral sphere 
in favour of a hypothetical conception of an end 
believed to be the real significance of our moral life. 
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The moral end is conceived by some as essentially 
progressive, never realized in practice, but always 
impelling us towards higher and higher ideals. 
Thus Wundt's 'law of the heterogoiiy of ends* 
implies that ever new ideals are shaped by the lessons 
of previous moral experience. “ Those elements 
of the result that lie outside of the original motive," 
says Wundt, “are eminently fitted to become 
new motives or elements in new motives, from which 
new ends or variations of the original end arise." 
{Ethics. I, p. 830.) Thus individualistic ends of self- 
contentment and self-culture prepare the way for the 
social ends of public well-being and general progress ; 
and these in their turn lead to the wider humanistic 
ends of improvement of mankind and univei'sal wel- 
fare. But even such a tendency towards continuous 
moral progress implies an indelible sense of obliga- 
tion with its consciousness of authoritative require- 
ment or moral law. While, therefore, the standard 
as law is clearly revealed in the facts of conscious- 
ness, the standard as end rests on mere hypothesis, 
more or less arbitrary. As Emerson observes — 

“ To insight profounder 
Man's spirit must dive ; 

His aye-rolling orbit 
At no goal will arrive ; 

The beaven8^^|c^ now draw him 

With sweetnM ^^jtold, 

Once found,— for new heavens 
He spumetb the old." 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE MORAL STANDARD. 

(II) THK STANDARD AS END (CONTINUED). 
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§ 1. (Ill ) Eudaemonism as the Moral Standard. 
Let us now turn our attention to the consideration 
of the remaining form of the Moral Standard, via, 
Eudivmonisin.^ If Hedonism makes pleasure the 
standard of rectitude and Perfectionism makes ex^ 
cellence such a standard, Eudatnonism tries* to 
reconciie these two extreme views by making both 
perfection and pleasure the moral standard. [Vid^ 
Chap. X, § 2 and §7 (13).] Though, as rationil 
beings, it is urged, we aim at perfection, yet as 
sentient beings wc seek happiness ; and true happi- 
ness, it is contended, is to be found in a synthesis of 
reason and sensibility. The pleasures of sense being 


• The supreme or lioal end of bumao life is called ty Aristotle . 
“eudftimonia * or «*eU*being, **for we choose it for itself and'nej^r 
for the sake of something eUe.’^ JSidgwick observes, * The' 
belief, to which even writers of reputation in modern times hare 
given countenance, that the notion of tudaimemia end oi 

human action was introduced by AjdatotU— in opposition to Plato, 
who maintained virtue to be thiffl^bor chief good— baa, ao 
as 1 know, no foundation wha tl^V^he error involved 
however, would be less impoi ^V^i0airrumux were 
ly rendered happiness, aud thus more or Use definitely ooweiw 
a whole of which the elements are pleasurable feeling t wli^- 
as both Plato and Aristotle— no less than 
“well dolnr’ to be the primary eonatituent of ^^eU-being. 
(Ouf fines 0 / the ffiUcry of Ethice, p. 48, foot*note.) 


. » 
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essentially limited, mixed, and evanescent, can never 
yield pure enjoyment. The essence of true happi- 
ness lies in the ascendency,#f reason and the conse- 
quent systematization of our desires. Then there is 
no more any conflict between egoism and altruism, 
momentary and abiding enjoyments. As all the 
inclinations and passions are brought under the 
regulation of reason, harmony reigns in the mind, 
and enduring and general satisfaction is the result. 

"Peace rules the day when reason rules the mind.” 

{Collins.) 

" Happiness, ” writes Seth, '■ is not the sum 
or aggregate of pleasures, it is their harmony or 
system. The distinction between happiness and 
pleasure, even within the sphere of feeling, could 
hardly be better stated than by Professor Dewey : 
"Pleasure is transitory and relative, enduring only 
wfiile some special activity endures, and having 
reference only to that activity. Happiness is perma- 
nent and universal. It results only when the act is 
such a one as will satisfy all the interests of the seif 
concerned, or will lead to no conflict, either present 
or remote. Happiness is the feeling of the whole 
self, as opposed to the feeling of some one aspect of 
self.” As misery or unhappineas is not pure pain, or 
even a balance of pain over pleasure, but lies in the 
discord of pleasures, so^fciness lies jn the harmony 
of pleasures, or in feWTOerence of each to the total 
self. Happiness is, in a word, the synthesis of 
pleasures.” {Ethical Principles, pp. 216-217.) 

Thus, from the eudoimooistic standpoint, true 
26 
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happiness, involving* both reason and feeling, is the 
standard of rectitude. The^ vi ftiioiis m an, in doina 
what is right, feels also the joy connect^ withr i* 
performance. Xay, it is contended by the advocate! 
of this view that without the attendant joy an act, 
even if it be reasonable, can scarcely be called 
An individual reluctantly following reason and thus 
doing what he believes to be right on any occasion 
cannot properly be said to be virtuous. The very 
fact that he does not find pleasure in welUd(rt||^ 
shows that he is not really virtuous. Thus the 
connection between moral excellence and satisfaction 
is taken by the supporters of this view to be analyti- 
cal and not synthetical as maintained by other 
writers^. Pleasure is not merely a concomitant bu^^ 
a factor of what we call virtue or moral excellence. 
*‘We are not,” writes Seth, ‘‘to think of reason as 
having exclusive interests of its own, apart from' 
those of sensibility ; its interest is rather the total 
interest of sensibility itself. By its peculiar insight 
and impartiality, re.ason secures the well-being of the^ 
life of sensibility, and, through the integration of its^ 
several conflicting tendencies in the conception of 
ends and of a supreme ideal, effects that jperfeefc and 
harmonious sentient satisfaction which we call happi- 
ness.’* {Ethical PrincipUay pp. 210-211.) 

Eudte monism appears either of two principal 

* Locke and Kant, for contend that there is a 

Byntbetio relation. Locke, for example, deSnea “moral good and 
evil” aa *'only the conformity or disagreement of oar voluntary 
actions to some law, whereby good and evil ia drawn on ns from 
the will and power of the law-maker.’^ O^tming Human 

Ur.tjUr6lmidingy Bk. II, Chap. XX^IIL ^eo. S.) For Kuit’s view 
Vide Chap. IX, §20. 
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forms, viz., (1) Intellectual, or (2) Moral. (1) The 
first form is illustrated in the systems of the Stoics 
and Spinoza, who contend that the essence of virtue 
^is to be found in the peace and happiness connected 
'with true knowledge. (2)vThe second form is illus- 

V 

trated in the systems of Aristotle and Hegel who take 
the happiness of our moral life to be the test of true 
virtue. Let us briefly consider these views one by one. 

§2. (1) The Intellectual Form of Eudaemon- 
1sn>. (<i) StOiciSTRk The founder of the School was 
Zeno (342-270 B. C-). The differeiice between Stoicism 
and Epicureanism is rather with regard to the means than 
with regard to the end. Both aim at the attainment of 
felicity or kdiss, though the means suggested is different: 
while the Epicureans maintain that pure enjoyment is 
the means to happiness (Vide Chap. X, § 5), the Stoics 
contend that we mUQt forego enjoyment in order to 
be truly happy. The materialistic pantheism of the 
Stoics has led them to connect human destiny and aspira- 
tion with their theory of the uni>Mer3e : “No ethical sub- 
ject,'* says Chrysippus, “could he rightly approached 
except from the pre-c^sideration of entire Nature and the 
ordering of the whole." God or Zeus is conceived by the 
Stoics as the primeval Are from which the soul of man 
has emanated io the form of warm ether. The ph ysical 
world is likewise believed by them to have developed out 
of ZeuB, and it is expected to be Anally consumed into 
His eternal substance* 0he world is under the moral 
administration of Zens aided by some subordinate 
deities. As the divine spirit permeates the world tl^ough 
and through, it bears upon it the mark of goodness and 
•wisdpm which characterize Him. 
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The reason, which we find in man, is bub a ray o£ 
divine reason which is manifested no less in the constitu- 
tion of the Natural than in that of the Moral world. 
The world, bein;; thus essentially divine, must be con- 
ceived as perfect ; and any apparent defect noticed any. 
. where must be deemed as evanescent before the Supreme 
Mind, who ‘‘knows how to even the odd and to order 
the disorderly, and to whom the unlovely is dear.’" 
Believing in the essential unity of the rational self, 
the Stoic.s take the passions and inclinations as hut 
its perversions due to incorrect estimates of what 
is eligible or objectionable. Virtue thus consists 
in the proper exercise of Reason, which is the divine 
in the human un<l which unites the individual not only 
with the rest of mankind, but with the universe itself. 
We are, therefore, as the .Stoics say, “to UTeaccordiDg 
to Nature,’’ which is essentially rational. It secures 
universal interest, peace, and contentment alike, and 
induces resignation by strengthening our faith in the 
propriety of all events. “Everything/* exclaims the 
Stoic emperor, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, is harmoni- 
ous to me which is harmonious to thee, 0 Universe; 
nothing is too early or too late for me that is indue time 
for thee. Everything is fruit to me which thy seasons 
bring, O Nature : from thee are all things, in thee are all 
things, to thee all things return. The Athenian says, 
‘Beloved City of Cecrops* : and shall I not say, ‘Beloved 
City of God’ f * Thus the cosmopolitism of the Stoics is 
but a corollary to their theory of the universe which 
leads them to recognise universal brotherhood. 

In our attempt “to live according to nature,” we dis- 
cover that the “primary ends of nature’’ are self- 
preservation and health which are implied in the very 
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exorcise of our instincts or natural impulses. These, 
therefore, aiul their accessories — such as strength, 
M*eaUh, security, honours— are regarded hy the Stoics as 
objects of rational choice : and wisdom consists in the 
right preference of such “goods.** Such ‘‘goods’* or use- 
ful things^hovvever, may be turned to good or bad use : 
a virtuous man would make proper use of them, while a 
vicious individual would put them to a wrong use. 
Thus, in themselves, they are neither good nor bad : 
the}* may fitly be describee! as indi^er^nf fhiugs (ndia- 
phora), lying between good and evil. The real good or 
virtue lies, not in such indifferent things, but in the 
wisdom of the choice. (Cf. Kant’s System. Chap. IX. § 
20.) They merely afford an i)pportunity for the right 
exercise of judgment, just as a bull’s eye enables an 
archer to become a good marksman. The Stoic sage, 
thereforn, though influenced by the passions and inclina- 
tions, knows that their objects are not really good ; and 
so he practises utdijfereuc^ to them. He is unaffected 
by hope or fear, lovo or resentment, pleasure or pain. 
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“Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet, take 
That for an hennitago.” {Lovci(tce). 


Tliis indifference harmonised well with the Stoic 
determinism which, amounting almost to fatalism, re- 
quired that men should be satisfied with what came to 
them in the course of nature. It explains the extreme 
apathy and equanimity, not disturbed even by the 
death of a friend. Why should we mourn at all know- | 
ing, as we do, that everything comes about in due course T • 
But, as “children of one Father,'* we should always try 
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to promote the general well-being, so far as it is consist- 
ent with rational life. 

Though the Stoics were the first to form a definite 
conception of Duty or Moral Obligation, yet duty with 
them assunied rather the negative form of abstinence 
than any positive form of active life. True happiness, 
according to them, is to be found in declusion which 
enables one to preserve the repose of the soul by avoid, 
ing the vanities of life. They, accordingly, extol the 
joy of contemplative life, undisturbed by passions, 
and even advocate suicide, if required by physical infirm- 
ity, to pi-eserve the calm of mind. AVe should not 
even be offended at the conduct of others i ‘‘Recollect,” 
snys Epictetus, *'that in what a man sa 3 ’s or does, he 
follows his own sense of propriety, not yours. He must 
do what appears to him right, not what appears to you; 
if he judges wrongly, it is ho that is hurt, for he is the 
person deceived. Always repeat to yourself, in such 
a case : The man has acted on his own opinion.” Deny- 
ing that there are degrees or gradations of siu, the 
Stoics insist on the absolute necessity of attaining to 
true wisdom which is unshaken by the vicissitudes of 
life and which enables one to be just, charitable, and 
magnanimous. True wiedom, then, constitutes 
virtue and happiness at the same time. The felictfic 
aspect of virtue, though implied in the case of the 
earlier Stoics in^the form of tranquillity and^honest pride, 
becomes more prominent in the case of the later suppor- 
ters of the school since Cicero as the jo}' and gladness” 
of a virtuous life. 

$ 3 (&) Spinozism. The metaphysical pantheism of 
Spinoza (1632*1 6 7 7} — for such it is, as his All is a 
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chamcterless Being— makes the intellectual love of 
Clod the ultimate standard of virtue. Let us biieJly 
refer to the maia polats of his system to reudei* thin 
position clear. Spiuoz.isin is the logical outcome of Cuvte* 
sianism. The geometrical mebbod of Descartes is iiioro 
rigorously applied by Spinoza to show that Substance, 
in the sense of a Self-dependent Being, is really one and 
that morality is bat the result of our conscious relation 
to it. Geometrical and moral truths, according to Spino/.a, 
are not arbitrary, us maintained by Descartes, but 
necessary, being determined by the eternal laws of the 
Divine Mind. As the geometrial . properties of a figure 
are mutually implicated in one another and necessarily 
follow from ^le character of the enclosed space, so the 
moral qualities and relations inevitably follow from the 
coQstitutioQ of things as determiued by the eternal 
necessity of Nature. Hence Spinoza's attempt to 
demonstrate ethics in a geometrical way." 
** The affections of hatred, anger, envy, «kc., in them- 
selves considered, follow from the same necessity and 
power of nature as all other particular things ; and 
refer themselves therefore to definite causes, and po^^sess 
definite properties, which are just as worth knowing as 
the properties of anything else which we find it interest- 
ing simply to contemplate. So 1 shall treat of the 
nature and energy of the affections and the mind's inAu* 
ence on them, as of God and the mind in the preceding 
books ; and shall deal with human actions and appeten- 
cies just as if it fvere a question of lines^ planes^ and 
solide** (BlhicSy III. Inter. Vol, I, p. 125.) 

Spinoza's Ethics is really the crown and completion 
of his metaphy.sics. When beginning, for example, the 
S econd Book of his ‘Ethics,’ he writes, “ I will now 
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explain the results wljich must necessarily follow from 
the nature of God, or of the Being eternal and infinite ; 
not, indeed, all these results, ... bat only those which can 
lead us to the knowledge of the human mind and of its 
highest blessedness.*’ We shall, accordingly, briefly 
mention here the chief points of his metaphysics which 
determine his ‘Ethics.’ Philosophy as the universal 
science must show a comprehensive principle from which 
everything can be deduced : “In order that our mind 
may correspond to the exemplar of nature, it must 
develop all its ideas from the idea which represent the 
origin and sum of nature, so that that idea may appear 
as the source of all other ideas.” {De Emend, VII, 42). 
Spinoza, accordingly, proceeds quite iu a deductive way 
starting from a few abstract definitions ; and his philo- 
sophy ultimately hinges on his notions of Substance, 
Attribute, and Mode. 

By Spinoza understands “that which I 
is in itself and is conceived through iteelf.’* As -auM 
its “essence involves existence.” Not depending 
on anything else, it is the ultioiate explanation of all 
things— “the source of all other ideas.” The origin 
and source of Nature is thus “a Being, single and infi- 
nite, which is the totality of being, and beyond which 
there is no being.*’ (J)e Emend, ix.) God, Nature, and 
Substance are thus to Spinoza one and the same ^ 
thing. Though ordinarily we take ‘Nature’ to be the 
actual or realized aggregate of things as distioguisbed 
from what is possible or ideal, yet the actual and the 
ideal blend in the Divine Mind, to whom all are equally 
possible and real. This universal Substance appears to 
US under the AUribntes of Thought and Extension : 
whatever we know, we know in the form of either 
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Spirit or Matter. “By attribute,” says Spinoza, “I under- 
stand that which the intellect perceives of substance as 
constituting its essence.” i, def. 4.) The attrib- 

utes, therefore, are not essential to the very nature of 
substance ; they are necessary only for our apprehen- 
sion of it. In one of his letters, after defining sub- 
stance, he mentions— “By attribute I understand 
the same thing, only that it is called attribute with 
reference to the understanding attrilmtinff a certain 
nature to substance.” (Ep. 27.) The J/brfe* are but 
finite or individual forms in which the universal 
substance manifests itself through this or that 
attribute. “By mode,’* he observes, “I understand 
the affections of substance, or whatever is inherent in 
something else, through which it is conceived.” {Elhica, 
I, def. 0.) As waves are to the ocean, so are the modes 
to the infinite substance : forms which perpetually arise 
but which absolutely have no existence. “From the 
necessity of the divine nature an infinite number of 
things follows in infinite ways, as will be evident if we 
reflect that from the definition of a thing the under- 
standing infers many properties which necessarily follow 
from It— that is from the very essence of the thing 
defined.” {Ethics, i, 16, dem.) Thus Spinoza identi- 
fies logical cogency with dynamical efficiency. 
“The modes of the divine nature follow therefore 
necessarily and not contingently, and that, whether 
we consider the divine' nature absolutely, or as deter- 
mined to act in a certain manner Further, God is the 
cause of those modes not only in so far as they simply 
exist, but in so far as they are considered as determined 
to any action." {Ethic, i. 29 dem.) It is evident then that 
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‘‘Whatever is, is in God. and without God nothing can 
be or be conceived.*' (Efhics, i, 15.) 

The distinction, then, between the Eternal Reality 
and the finite things is rather apparent than real. Both 
are ‘Nature' in different aspects. God is Nature: as 
the universal world -esse nee, as the active principle, He 
is ihe Xatnra Xainrans ; as the sunj-total of finite things, 
as the realized product, He is the Xalfira Xaturata: 
the former denoting “Substance with such attributes 
as express an eternal and infinite essence ; the latter, 
all that follows from the necessity of the Divine nature 
or of one of its attributes, i. e , all modifications of 
attributes considered as existing in God. and incapable 
without God of either existing or being conceived.’^ 
(ElhicSi scholv Time and number, therefore, 
are mere fictitious entities, forms of the imagination 
under which we conceive phenomenal things. These 
seemingly arise and pass away, while their inner 
essence — the eternal and infinite substance abides. 
“Things are conceived as actual in two ways— either in 
so far as they exist in relation to a certain time and 
place, or in so far as we conceive them as contained in 
God and following from the necessity of the Divine 
nature. When in this second way we conceive things 
as true and real, we conceive them under the form of 
eternity, and the ideas of them involve the eternal and 
infinite essence of God.'' (Elhicif, V. 29, schol.) As 
rejecting the Cartesian nominalism and indeterminism, 
Spinoza maintains the essential reality of the universal 
substance alone, by which everything is determined to 
its own place and circumstauces, there is scarcely any 
room for moral distinctions in his system. Whatever 
is. is in its proper place, as determined by the eternal 
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necessity of Divine nature ; and the question of morality 
is altogether irrelevant with regard to the Absolute 
Ground of the universe. ‘Good' and ‘evil* are only 
relative term» like heat and cold, up and down, 
pleasure and pain, which have a meaning only in rela- 
tion to finite, modes or mUtira natu^ata. As there is 
DO room for freedom of will in Spinoza’s theory, there [ 
cannot be any meaning in *ought* or what should be, ^ 
as dUiinguished from what is. ‘Good’ and ‘bad' merely 
* indicate our emotions us determined by adequate or 
inadequate ideas. “By good,” says he, “I mean that 
which we certainly know to be useful to us, by evil that 
which we certainly know to be a hindrance to us in the 
attainment of any good” (E/hic$, IV.. def. 1,2); and 
“the mind’s highest utility or good is the know- 
ledge of God” (Sfhics, IV, 28, dem J which brings 
peace and happiness to the mind. 

the red slayer think he slays, 

Or if the slain think he is slain, 

Tiiey know not well the subtle ways 
I keep, and pass, and turn again. 

**Far or forgot to me is near ; 

Shadow and sunlight are the same ; 

The vanished gods to me appear ; 

And one to me are shame and fame. 


“They reckon ill who leave me out ; 
When me they fly, I am the wings ; 
I aro the doubter and the doubt. 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 
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“The strong gods pine for my abode, 

And pine in vain the sacred Seven ; 

But thou, meek lover of the good ! 

Find me, and turn thy back on heaven.’^ 

{Emerson.) 

Psychogical explanation of the above metaphysical 
doctrine of virtue and happiness may he found in the 
following account of the finite constitution and tendency. 
The spring of all moral activity is found by Spinoza in a 
certain self^maintaining or self^realizlDg impulse 
inherent in each finite being — “the effort by which it 
endeavours to persevere in its own being ’, (Ethks, III, 
G, 7.) Feeling or emotion is merely the expression of 
this “effort ’ which, when satisfied or furthered, gives 
rise to ploasui'e, and, when frustrated or obstructed, 
gives rise to pain. As “the essence of the mind consists 
of adequate and inadequate ideas’* (Ethics, III, 9, dem.), 
the self-maintaining impulse is essentially cognitive in 
its nature. “Love, desire, or the affections of the mind, 
by whatever name they are designated’* are merely 
“modes of thought*’ {Ethics, II, ax. 3), for without 
thought there can never be any one of these “affections 
of the mind” : “The idea is prior in nature, and when the 
idea exists the other modes must exist in the same indi- 
vidual.’* (Ethics, II, 11 dem.) Similarly, “There is in 
the mind no volition save that which an idea as idea 
involves.’* So, **Will and understanding are one and 

the same A particular volition and a particular idea 

are one and the same”. (Ethics, 11, 4, 9, cor. and dem.) 
Will is thus in its very nature intelligent ; “Will ia the 
endeavour to persist in one’s being when that endeavour 
is referred solely to the mind.** (Ethics, III, 9, scbol.) 
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’Without intelligence, will ceases to be will anrl becomes 
only passion or bliiul impulse. “We act when anything 
takes place in us of which we (or that intelligence which 
is our essence) are the adequate cause — i. e., when any- 
thing follows in us from our nature which that nature 
taken by itself makes clearly and distinctly intelligible. 
We are passive when anything takes place in us or 
follows from our nature, of which we are not the cause, 
save partially.*' (jF/AiVs, III, def. 2.) 

As intelligence is thus the essence of the mind 
moral progress means really intellectual progress. 
Inadequate and confused ideas beget passions, while 
adequate and clear ideas emancipate the mind from 
their thraldom. “The power of the mind is defined 
solely by knowledge, its weakness or passivity by the 
privation of knowledge." {EfhieSt V, 20, schol.) Hence 
“The effort to understand is the first and sole ba.sis of 
virtue * {Ethicft^ IV, 20, dem.) ; and ‘good' and ‘evil’ 
are merely equivalent to “that which helps or 
binders our power to think or UDderstaod." {Ethics^ 
IV, 27.) There are three stages of intellectual progress. 

(1) The lowest stage of intellectual exercise is the li/e 
o/ Immjination which construes the iD)pressions of sense 
as imlicating distinct and independent realities. As \ve 
are thus engrossed in the Individual things and relations 
instead of in their eternal ground, we arc led by passions 
and emotions which check the duo development of rea- 
son, the “better part** of the mind, and bring about a con- 
dition of “bondage" or thraldom to them. “The power- 
lessness of man/* observes Spiuo/^, “to govern and re- 
strain his emotions, I call servitude. For a man who is 
controlled by his emotions is not hU own master, but is 
mastered by fortune, under whose power be is often com- 
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pelled, though he sees the better, to follow the worse.” 
(Stkiesy IV, Pret) At this stage, it is the individual or 
finite self that seeks its realization, forgetful of its true 
nature and end. 

(2) The fundamental rational impulse of self-main* 
tenance, which is repressed in the first stage by passions, 
gradually asserts itself, however, to secure freedom and 
bliss. “Man is free,” says he, in so far as he is led by 
re<ason, for then only is he determined to act by causes 
which can be a<le<iuatoIy understood by his own nature 
alone. {Traci. /W., cap. II, 11.) As bondage consists 
in modality or finitude, freedom manifests itself as we 
rise from its charm. And the first step which we take 
ill this direction is to explain the individual by the uni- 
versal. Individuals no longer excite our love or hatred 
when we account for their doings by reference to the 
inevitable laws of nature. The spell of imagination, 
and so of passion, is broken when we look at 
things through a form of eternity : -‘The mind 
has greater power over the passions, and is less subject 
to them, in so far as it understands all things as neces- 
sary.” (Ethics, V, 6.) Thus by intellectualizing a pas- 
sion we stifle it, and we get the better of the variable 
emotions when we discover their general grounds. It 
makes us independent of passion, for, “ To all actions to 
which we are determined by passion, where the mind is 
passive, we can be determined by reason wiithout pas- 
sion.’ (lilhics, IV, 59.) This is th^ stage of Reason 
(Ratio) or ratiocinative explajiation vvhich is regarded 
by Spinoza as a higher stage of intellectual and moral 
progress. Here we deduce the phenomena of sense from 
their universal ground and thus recognise a system or 
order of nature from which they inevitably follow. This 
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consequently cannot be taken as the lngh»*st stage of 
intellectual or moral perfection » as we still, to a certain 
extent, observe the distmction between the Accidental 
inodes and their essential principles from which they are 
believed to follow. Reason as a faculty of principles is 
not yet altogether free from the influence of Imagination 
which covers, according to Spinoza, perception, memory, 
and ideal construction, dealing with the concrete. 

(3) The third or highest stage of intellectual and 
moral progress is, accordingly, described by him as 
InU^ition (InUtiins ), which enables us to contemplate 
the universal and the accidental, the one and the many, 
at once, as mutually implicated in each other. When this 
intuitive glance apprehends the diversity of sense through 
the unity of true knowledge and regards the former as 
but expressions of the latter, the limitations of time 
and place and, with these, the influence of imagination 
and passions are transcended. We now contemplate 
things under the form of eternity*' ($ub apecU eUmi- 
tatia) 08 parts of an ‘‘Eternal Necessity.” Ratiocinative 
knowledge (ifaHo), as tracing individuals to their 
general laws, views things “under a certain form of 
eternity (s«6 qnadatn apecie eUrnilatis)t no doubt ; but 
it is intuition which gives us at a glance the knowledge 
of the whole and of the parts as mutually implicated 
in each other and enables us to apprehend things in 
their necessary relations “ under tAe form of eternity’' 

as “ following from the eternal 
necessity of the nature of God.” (jS^/Aics, II, 45, schol.) 

If Imagination construes things as independent 
realities, perfected Reason (Intuition) interprets them 
in the light of the idea of God, i.e., under the form of 
eternity. Here,” says Spinoza, “by existence I do not 
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understand duration — t.e., existence abstractly conceived 
and as a certain form of quantity. I speak of the very 
nature of existence which is ascribed to individual 
things because of this, that from the eternal necessity 
of the nature of God an iiidnitude of things follow in 
infinite ways.** {Ethic II. 45, schol.) This supreme 
attitude of intelligence is our ** intellectual love of 
God,** which is the end of all moral life. “ The 
mind’s intellectual love towards God”, observes Spinoza, 
“is the very love of God with which He loves Himself;-^ 
loves, not in so far as He is infinite, but in so far as He 
is expressed by the essence of the human mind consi* 
denul under the form of eternity : i.e., the mind’s inteb 
lectual love towards God is part of the infinite love with 
which God loves Himself.” ( Etkic$, V, 36.) A life 
under the guhlance of exalted t'eason is really a life 
un<ler the guidance of God with whom we feel our 
identity and to whose eternal and beneficent laws we 
resign ourselves with alacrity. Such a life is consistent 
no less with universal interest than with one’s own. 

The impulse of self-preservation, which in its higher 
forms is self-perfection and self-realization,” says Spinoza, 
** is the spring of all virtue ; and it Is w'hen one seeks 
most his own good that he contributes most to the good 
of others in turn ” 

A perfectly w*ise man would be quite passionless and 
hence free. He would be guided solely by rational 
motives, without being influenced by any feeling : he 
“ would hate no man, envy no man, be angry with no 
man’* (ElhicSy IV, 73, dem., and schol.) “He who 
would return hatred for injury ”, unites Spinoza, "lives 
a miserable life indeed. But one who sets himself to 
lay siege to hatred with love you cannot deny to be a 
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safe aod happy warrior. With equal ease h© faces a 
siajjl© foe or a host, aad asks no aid from fortune/’ 
{Ethics IV, 46 and schol.) Such an individual is habit- 
ually generous ; but, though guided by rational and 
patient good-will, he is not even moved by love or pity. 
The conditions of each a life are better fulfilled, accord- 
ing to Spinoza, in a commonwealth, where the 
common and concurrent elements of life are fully brought 
out, than in solitude, where an individual is his own 
master. This highest rational stage of human activity 
is marked by complete emancipation from the bondage of 
passion. When we are led by passion, our acts * no 
longer follow from the laws of our own nature, but are 
determined by what is alien to it.*' {EtkicSy IV, SO.) 
Freedom consists in the self assertion of Reason, which 
is our true being ; and the degree of freedom is deter- 
mined l>y the degree of self- assertion ranging from the 
imperfect ratiocinative stage to the stage of per- 
fect intuition or instantaneous apprehension. '"Man 
is free in bo far as he is led by reason, for then only 
is h© determined to act by causes which can be adequate- 
ly understood by his own nature atone.*’ (Tract. Pol.^ 
Cap. II, 11.) Such a mind, undisturbed by feeling or 
passion, experiences the perfect joy of acquiescence 
in the eternal and inevitable order of the universe 
which is apprehended “under the form of eternity.” 
Thus *Hhe absolute virtue of the mind is to understand ; 
its highest virtue, therefore, is to understand or know 
(lod.** {Ethics, IV, 28, dem.) The only security which 
w© can find against the inroads of passions is in our “in- 
tellectual love of God,*’ which, by convincing us of the 
eternal necessity of all things, inspires in us peace, resig- 
nation, and good-will. “Blessedness is the contentment 
27 
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Points of re- 
semblance : 

(1) The ulti- 
mate reality 
is the Divine 
Substance ; 
and the finite 
world is but 
its manifesta- 
tion. 

(2) TheDivine 
Substance in 
its ultiTnate 
character is 
devoid of 


of spirit which arises from the intuitive knowledge of 
God/' According to Spinoza. “Beatitude is not the reward 
of virtue : it is virtue itself." (^Ethics^ I, V, prop, 42.) 

§ 4 Spinozism and Vedantism. Spiuozisca 
resembles Vedanlism in many important points. 
Vedantism, as a philosophical and religious doctrine 
of the Hindus, has undergone modifications in the 
course of its development. The germs of Vedantism 
are clearly traced by Saixkarachdryija to the ancient 
UpanUhads ; but, even as a formulated doctrinej 
it is not exactly the same as it is taught by its 
founder Veda-Vyasaf explained by its commentator 5an* 
karacharyya (who, it may be mentioned, was influenced 
to a certain extent by the Budhistic doctrine of Maya)^ 
and further developed by other followers. The teachings 
of S(^nkar vashya^ the Panchadashif the Feefanfosora, the 
Vcddnia-^uMhanta-viiiktavali^ and the Paribhathat 
though analogous to those of the Vedanta^8utra8t are 
not quite the same. Without entering, however, into 
the variations of the doctrine, we may simply refer 
here to its main features as it is generally accepted with 
a view to indicate some important points of similarity 
between this doctrine and Spinozism. 

(1) The ultimate Substance or Reality, according to 
both, is BraJ^vnan or the Divine Being. The fimte 
world which we observe is but a world of modes or mani- 
festations of the Deity. 

(2) The character of this Substance is unknowable 
and indeBnable. All the qualities or attributes known 
to us are but ways in which we conceive this Eternal 
Substance, which in its true character is above those 
qualiBcations. The Upanishads, for example, say of the 
real Brahman-“Truly, O friend, this Imperishable is 
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iifith.*,- coarse i.or fine, neither short nor Ion- neithe 
red dike fire) nor fluid (like «-ater); itia without shade., 
without darkness, without air. without ether, without 
attuohnient, without eyes, without ears, without speech 
without .nmd, without light, without breath, without 
a mouth, without measure, having no within and no with- 
out. (P.rih. vlr.. Ill, 8, S.Deussen. System, p. 146.) The 
Alisolute Deity (^ViVj7»«a Brahna) of the Vedantist 
resembles the colourless Substance of Spinoza; and Ex- 
tension and Thought are regarded by both as ‘Attributes* 
of this Substance as apprehended by us. 

(3i The only way in which we can possibly convey 
some idea of the inconceivable Brahman must necessarily 
bo by negative predicates. The Vedantist contention 
that ‘ We can say only ‘No, No’ of God" corresponds to 
to the negative qualifications of Spinoza, following from 
hl» omntis diiicrminatio est negcUio. 

(4) Corresponding to the Spinozistic distinction of 

Nauru, NaUram and NaUra Naturata, there is the 
Vedantist distinction of Itioara as the Lord or Creator 
and .S'nnsrtm as the world of modes subject to upadhU 
or conditions. The Vedantist further draws a distinc 
tion between the qualified ( ) and the unqualified 

{ fey «ii: ) Brahman : the former is relatively conceived as 
Iswara or Creator and so qualified by upadhU, though 
of a mucli purer character ( ) than what are 
illustrated in the case of the phenomenal world ; while 
the latter is conceived as the Absolute Deity, devoid 
of all qualifications This Absolute God, the true 
Brahman, or the Highest Self is altogether unaffected by 
what we may think of Him : He is as little tainted by 
our ignorance as the sun is by the clouds that pass over 
it. Spinozaa Natura NaUrana as characterized by 
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(5) Mind is es* 
sentiaUy cog- 
nitive ; the 
different ten- 
dencies iieing 
but moditica- 
tionsof intcl- 
igence. 


(6) The illu- 
sory belief in 
the multipli- 
city of things 
is tlic source 
of all our mis- 
eries. 


The Vedant* 
ist objectifies 
ignorance in 
the form of 
Nescience. 


(7) Freedom 
or perfection 
can be 
attained 
only by the 
ascendency of 
Reason and 
the conse- 
quent subju- 
gation of 
sense and ima- 
gination. 


attributes really corresponds to the Isxoara of the Vedant 
ist; and the colourless Substance of Spinoza corresponds 
to the unqualified Brahman ( fjjaf ) of the VedantUt. 

(5) The Mfim of Spinoza is virtually the same as the 

Manaa of the Vedantist. Mind is conceived as essen- 
tially cognitive, so that the emotional and volitional ten- 
dencies are regarded as but modifications ( ) of in- 

telligence. The several mental functions or tendencies 
( ) — such as perception { ), conception (ftrjpf ), 

desire ( ), faith or infidelity ( ^gt or ), reso- 
lution or irresolution ( or ) — are, according- 

ly, regarded as perversions ( ; of intelligence or 

knowledge. 

(6) The life of * bondage* as described by Spinoza 

corresponds to the life fettered by ignorance or Maj/a in 
Vedantisra. According to both the views, the root-cause 
of all strife, sorrow, or mischief is to be found in our 
illusory belief in tlie multiplicity of things which are 
really one in their essence. The Vedantist here goes a 
little farther, since he attributes the illusion not merely 
to subjective ignorance but to an objective Nescience 
( ) which pervades the universe. It is a general 

cosmic force which, like gloom, veils the real and paints 
it as phenomenal. It is analogous to the negative or 
perverting iufiuerice of Platonic ‘Matter.’ 

(7) According to both the systems, Freedom from 

bondage can only be purchased by exchanging the life of 
sense and imagination for the life of reason. 'When 
true Science ( ) dissolves the charms of Nescience 

( ) and thus enables us to realize the unity of all 

things, then alone are we free from the baneful influence 
of hope or fear, anger or love, joy or sorrow. *‘A man 
whose mind has entered into the Eternal, into Brahman, 
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obtains liberty.” {Maitrayana Upanishad, VI, 34 .) 

( 8 ) The stages of intellectual progress are also analo- 
gous in both the systems. The Paribhasha, for example, 
describes three grades of knowledge which lead us to 
conceive things as real in different senses altogether. 
(See page 18 of the Paribhasha.) Existence is thus 
distinguished as apparent or illnsory ( ), 

co«r<n<ionrtl, practical or phenomenal ( ajs^ifret: ), 
and tmfy real ( ). The first is illustrated 

in erroneous imputation or illusory attribution, as 
when a rope is imagined to be a snake ; the second, in 
supposing a Creator {Iswnra), heaven and hell, and men 
governed by Him ; and the third, in the conviction that 
only Brahman or the eternal One is real. These three 
forms roughly correspond to the three stages of intellec- 
tual progress described by Spinoza as Imagination, 
Ileason, and Intuition. The final stage of intuition 
enables one to realize that he is the Deity. As the 
Vedantist says, ' ?rra*rfg,’ ‘thou art He’ ; ‘I 

am Brahman.’ It is described by Max-Muller “os an Ana- 
ikeogis, a return of man into the divine nature.” ( Vedant- 
ism, p. 107.) “A human soul,” says Sanfcarncharyya, 
“which has found the knowledge of the Highest Brahman, 
cannot die, cannot be moving towards Brahman.” Simi- 
larly in the Brihal Aranyak ITpanUhad it is said, 
“Whosoever looks for anything elsewhere than in the Self,' 
is abandoned by everything.” (H, 4 , fi.) 


(8) Threo 
stages of 
ihtolleotual 
progress. 


(0) The Vedantist, like Spinosa, is satisfied with 
everything. The highest knowledge makes him free, 
virtuous, and happy at the same time. There is bliss in 
the very consciousness that “this is Thy Ssif which is 
within all.'* When what we call self is thus divested of 
ta temporal limitations and all things are conceived 


(9) Tlio high- 
est k no wlodee 
is the 
knowledge 
of the Deity, 
which makes 
an individaa] 
virtuous and 
happy. 
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“under the form of eternity,’* the mind is freed from all 
evil and all anxiety. “With this,” says the VedantUt, 
“the fetters of the heart are broken, all doubts are rent 
asunder ; all works are destroyed, for the Eternal 
(Brahman), the lughe'^t and the lowest, has been seen.** 
(10) Morality, according to both the views, U re« 
stricted only to the sphere of imperfect knowledge. The 
Vedantist, for example, tells us that the moral law 
guirles only those who have not attained perfect wisdom 
and who are thus led to regulate their conduct by the 
Knrmakmula {Fcrfrt). But when it is realized that the 
fc^elf i'* the eternal Brahman, then an individual is 
^ aliovp nil moral restraint. _‘‘Thft Self, smaller than small, 

“• grealer ilian great, is hidden in the heart of the creature. 

A man who is free from desires and free from grief, sees 


( 10) The 
significanco 
ot morality 
is due to 
tni per foot 
knowledge. 




the majesty of the Self by the grace of the Creator,” 


Though there are thus many points of similarity be- 
tween Spinozism and Vedantism, yet we Bnd that the 
agreement of Vedantism with Hegelianism is no less 
great. And we should not be surprised at this, if, as 
Martineau observes, “The spirit of Spinoza survives iu 
the school of Hegel ” (Types, I , p. 20.) We shall advert 
to this topic again in section 8. 

§ 5 (2) The Truly Ethical Form ofeud^emonlsm. 
Having considered the form of Eudeemonism in which 
virtue and happiness are found in the supreme exercise 
of Intelligence, let us now turn our attention to the form 
in which they consist in the due regulation of the several 
andhappiocBs tendencies, which is the essence of our moral life. Aris- 
due regular totle is usually regarded as a prominent supporter of this 

mpu^s. view in ancient times, and Hegel may be taken as a 

* modern representative of the same doctrine. liet us 

consider these views separately. 


2, The Blhic' 
aj Form. 
xhe truly 
ethical form 
of eudre mon- 
ism teaches 
that virtue 
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(a) Nicomachean Ethics. To uoderstand adequate- 
ly its teachings we must remember what is taught by 
Aristotle (3S4— 322 B. C.) in his Physics anti Metaphys- 
ics. Wonder, observes Aristotle, as the parent of all 
knowledge, is also the quickeaer of philosophic rellection, 
which iu its crude form finds expression in mythology 
and in iU developed form gives rise to philosophical sys- 
tems. All inquiry finally turns on the determination of 
the true character of Substance or Reality. Plato had 
already tried to solve the problem by reference to his 
traasceiuicut world of Ideas, believed by him to be the 
ultimate real world. But such au ideal world, being al- 
together cut off from the sensible, cannot render a satis- 
factory explanation of the latter. Substance, to be a 
substitnce, must be in the objects, of which it is the 
essence, and not outside them. The real is not something 
beyond but inside the things which derive their reality 
from it. Without it a thing has no meaiung and no 


(a) ArUtoUe 


All philoso- 

t )hical prol»- 
eniH ulti. 
mately hinge 
on the ques* 
tiou of Sith' 
stance. 

Plato 8 hleaa 
as Iran Mcun ri- 
ant realities 
are out off 
from the ><Qn- 
siblo world 
which they 
seek to ex- 
plain. 


being. Thus, according to Aristotle, the Idea or the 
Universal is not before or beyond the concrete and the 
individual (univeraalia ante rem) ; it is implicated 
in the very nature of the things of sense which acquire a 
meaning by reference to it (universalia in res). The 
Idea is, so to s^ak, the formative principle of things, 
Aristotle’s substance is thus a uoiyereal individu- 
alized— an idea realized in the concrete. The con- 
crete is what it is by reason of the moulding influence of 
the Idea or Form. Matter without Form is purely nega- 
tive and contingent ; it is but a tendency which gets a 
meaning only when realized through Form. The Form 
is thus the actual, while the Matter is potential ; 


ArjFitotld, ac- 
cordingly, re- 
gards tbo 
ideal realitioi 
M implicated 

in the ooD- 

crete things 
tbemsolvcs. 
The Idea is 
the formative 
principle of 
things. 
Matter is but 
a blind ten- 
dency which 
assumes a 
definite shape 
owing to the 
moulding 
infiaecce of 


the former, operating in nature as a universal principle, 
moulds according to its requirements the latter and 
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the Idea or 
Form. 

Matter is 
thus poten- 
tial, while 
Form )9 
actual. 

The concrete 
is the merging 
ofinatter 
in form. 
Nature 
illustrates the 
progressive 
development 
of mattf«r 
into form. 


The eoul is 
the end, and 
so the 
inovthg 
principle, of 
the b<My. 


gives it the reality which it can possibly attain. A 
concrete substance is thus the merging of matter in 
form, of potentiality in actuality. Aristotle thus re<« 
solves his four metaphysical principles or causes— the 
formal, the elhcient, the material, and the final— ultimate- 
ly into two, Matter and Form, of which the latter 
alone is the goal, the actual, the moulding principle. 

As Matter and Form are inseparably connected 
together, Nature illustrates u continuous course of 
development from the possible to the actual. The seed, 
for example, has a meaning only in relation to the tree, 
which is its fornt ; and the tree again is matter in 
relation to the log of wood, which in its turn may be 
regarded as matter in relation to the finished furniture 
in which raw wood attains its end. Nature thus 
exhibits a constant progressive movement from inorganic 
to organic, from organic to sentient, and from sentient 
to rational existence. The human soul is a microcosm, 
reflecting in its constitution the faculties of the inferior 
grades of existence and having in addition the divine 
and immortal faculty of reason. The aoul is really the 
‘form* of which body is but the ‘matter’, since the 
latent capacities of the latter are brought out and 
made actual by the former. The soul, accordingly, 
is dehoed by Aristotle as “ the first entelecheia* 


*EiUelecheia ie the technical term used by Aristotle to represent 
the actualist Dg power of the soul. The entelecheia is ** the 

low*est stage ot actuality, the minimum of influence required 
to transform potentiality into actuality”. **lt is not indispen^ble 
that all the functions of the living subject should be at all times 
in comiHete exercise : it is enough if the functional aptitude exist 
as a dormant property, ready to rise into activity when the 
proper occasions present themselves,” (Grote*s Awfwe, II, Iflb.) 
The soul is thus a realization in its first or rudimentary stage, 
re^y to manifest itself when an opportunity arises. As the swi 
is implied whether we are awake or asleep, it must oecessanly 
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of a natural body — as the perfect expression or 
realization of tvhat an organism is capable of 
attaining. Thus the soul and the body are very closely 
connected together, ^the soul being, as Aristotle says, 
the t}ni(h of the body/' ia which the bodily conditions 
find their real meaning. The soul manifests itself 
in the form of activities or faculties which range 
from the lowest stage of nutrition, revealed in plants, 
to the highest stage of reason, distinctive of man. 
The soul generally then is “The vital principle of all 
organized bodies, manifesting itself in an ascending 
scale of functions, nutritive, sentient, locomotive, appeti- 
tive, imaginative, rational, throughout the range of 
animated existence, from plant up to man. Each 
higher function involves the lower, ao that all the 
functions are found conjoined with rationality in man, 
while the nutritive function exists separately in 
vegetables.'" (Mayor's Amienl Phitosophg, p. 99.) 

Reason, which is the distinctive feature of man, is 
regarded by Aristotle as the divine element appearing 
in the human constitution. It is the faculty of principles 
which renders intelligible the sensible world by means 
of the categories or most general notions and enables us 
to attain true happiness by duly regulating the lower 
propensities. Reason is thus the source of all true 
knowledge, virtue, and happiness in us. But human 
constitution, as mentioned above, is partly rational and 
partly irrational, the latter including the vegetative and 
animal tendencies. The vegetative or nutritive function 
is beyond the regulation of reason, while the appetitive 

ba entelecby of the first or implioit kind. The first ontclechy 
stsndd to the second os knowledge possessed stands to knowledge 
applied* 
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and impulsive leadencies arc amenable to ita influence. 
Human excellence does not con'^ist in tlie mere natural 
play of the several tendencies operating in the mind ; it 
lies in the due regulation of these i>y the supreme faculty 
of reason which is the especial endowment of man : 
^‘The good of man/' says Aristotle, ‘is a putting forth 
of tlie faculties of the soul in accordance with hU 
highest excellence. ' Thus virtue lies in the proper 
exercise of the supreme faculty of reason, wliich 
brings also true happiness, Happiness is, therefore, 
inseparably counected with virtue ; and the highest 
happiness — the final and supreme satisfaction 
snmmuw is found in w'isdom, due to the 

exercise of reason, the highest faculty in us. 

If virtue is e*^sentiaUy rational activity, then, corres- 
ponding to the diflforent directions of this activity, there 
are different forms of virtue in us. As reason may be 
exercised either within its own sphere in developing true 
knowledge or within the sphere of the appetites and 
impulses in properly regulating them, virtue may assume 
either an intellectual or a moral aspect. Thus virtue or 
excellence (ArtU) with Aristotle has a double signifi- 
cance : it is either (1) diatioelic or (2) ethical ; the one 
is purely rational, the other, semi- rational. And it is 
here that we find the distinguishing feature of Aristotle’s 
Ethics. Moral virtue, according to him, is not, as with 
Socrates and to a certain extent also with Plato, simply 
knowledge ; its essence lies in volition, i.e.^ the right 
regulation of the propensities by reason. Morality thus 
involves not simply reason, idea, or ‘form', but the 
passions, propensities, or ‘matter’ as well. It is, like 
every other reality, something cowrete : its essence lies 
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ill the regulation of the latter by the former. We inu^t 
remember in this connection that according to 

Aristotle, is but reason stimulated into action by desire: 
it implies comparison and purpose (end) and should 
thus be distinguished from ‘wUh,' which has reference 
to means alone. Voluntary action indicates that its 
<ircke or originating cause lies in the agent— that it is 
grasping after something within our own power after 
previous deliberation ” The freedom of the will is 
postulated in all moral acts— whether good or bad ; and 
only acts under constraint or due to ignorance can be 
regarded as really involuntary. We start with capacities 
which may be turned to good or bad use by the character 
of our choice ; and it is by practice or a series of acts 
that such capacities arc converted into settled habits, 
definite tendencies, or what we call ‘formed virtues.’ 
Moral virtue, then, though distinguished from other 
natural phenomena by the presence of an ability to 
mould its materials, is really a development out of those 
very materials which, as natural impulHes, operate in the 
brute simply as 'natural virtues* (physical arete). The 
natural tendencies must, therefore, be duly regulated 
and strengthened by practice before an individual can 
be regarded as truly virtuous ; and the stimulus to such 
practice is found in the fact that virtue always brings 
with it serene pleasure or happiness. Nay, as Aristotle 
says, ‘‘A man is not good at all unless be takes pleasure 
in noble deeds. No one would call a man just who did 
not take pleasure in doing justice, nor generous, who 
took no pleasure in acts of generosity, and so oo.” 
(Nicomachean £ihics, I, VIII, 12.) 

Thus virtue, according to Aristotle, is not merely an 
activity but *‘a fixed habit of mind, resulting from effort 
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Virtue is 
determined 
by mean, 
avoiding 
ei ther 
oxcess or 
defect. 

it is based on 
right judg* 
ment and 
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the dictates 
of reason. 

Definition of 
Virtue. 

List of 
Virtues. 


and principle, which, with reference to our own parti- 
cular nature, is equidistant from excess or defect. Being 
based on right judgment, it aims at the harmonious 
exercise of the different faculties or tendencies and 
avoids the one-sided ness of either self-gratification or 
self- mortification. It secures the due development of 
all the faculties by their proper regulation instead of the 
indulgence of a particular tendency by the suppression 
of the rest : it aims at concrete perfection and not at an 
abstract refinement. It is **An acquirement, tending 
by deliberate purpose towards a mean relative to 
us** ; and it is added that the mean must be “deter- 
mined by reason and as the judicious man would 
determine.’* To illustrate his theory, Aristotle discusses 
the several virtues in detail which may be indicated 
in a tabular form thus 


Province. 

Danger. Cowardice. 

E n j oy men t« I neensi bility « 
Properly. A v a rice 

(IlUbernlity.) 
Weal tb . M eanness . 

Greatness. H umble* minded- 


Slean. 

{Virtue.) 

Valour {Couragi). 
Temper 


Liberality* 

Magnifieenet. 
Magnanimity , 


Excete. 
Rashness. 

InteniperaDoe. 

Extravagance 

(Prodigality). 

Luxuriousness. 

Vainglorious- 


ness. 

Honour. Want of Ambition. 
Pro vooa • Spi ri tlessn ess. 

tioii , 

Companion- Rudeness, 
ship. 

Conversa- Self-disparage- 
ment. 


Bight Ambition. 
Gentltntu 
{Good Temper). 
Sociabltneea. 

Sincerity. 


ness. 

Over-ambition. 

Irascibility. 

Obsequiousness. 

Boastfulness. 
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Ptwince, Defect* Mean, B^eet^e. 

{Virtue*) 

Reoreibt Ion . Sullen n eea 1 Vittin e^e , Bu Ifooncry . 

(Boomhnesa). 

Intercourae. Impudunco. Baahfuinvsa. 

Rank Callouaneaa. Itkdignation* Envy. 

(Condition). 

Aa Aristotle’^ doctrine of mean may make virtue 

uncertain and variable, he tries to fix an absolute 

standard by reference to the judgment of the (ideal) 

wise man of society at any time. ‘Magnanimity’ or 

‘high •minded ness,’ as exalted self-respect, is regarded by 

Aristotle as the crown and accompaniment of all other 

virtues, being fed by them and itself sustaining their 

purity. ‘Indignation’ with regard to the fortunes of 

others is regarded as a virtue because the indignant man, 

grieved only at undeserved prosperity, illustrates the 

mean, as distinguished from excess, illustrated in the Jnstloe is the 

case of the envious, who are grieved at all prosperity, virtue!^ 

Above all these npecial virtues Aristotle places justice 

which he regards as the proper mean between the 

commission of wrong and the sufferance of wrong. 

As pleasure is taken by Aristotle to be the natural 

concomitant of the healthy exercise of every organ or 

faculty, he regards the harmonious exercise of the several 

tendencies or faculties iu us as eminently calculated to by the 

^ harmonioUH 

make life happy. Aristotle admits that sense- pleasures exorcise of 
and external goods are to a cerUtin extent necessary for teWJnclea or 
perfect happiness ; for, without health there can be no faculties, 
courage ; without wealth, no liberality ; and without 
honoui*, no emulation. But these must be regarded as 
of subordinate value, since they are only helpful to the 
attainment of the several virtues by afiTordiog opportu* 
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nitiea for the proper exercise of the different faculties. 
True pleasure, therefore, is found in the free and rational 
exercise of a faculty. Aristotle admits that pleasures 
vary in purity- as well a.s in kind with the character of 
the activities to which they are attached. And as man 
is by nature a social being and so “a political animal,’' 
his perfection and happiness are adequately attainable 
only in society, Justice, for example, as the most per- 
fect virtue, is possible only in the State ; for justice can 
never be attained without the .security and sanctioa of 
equal laws. Hence Aristotle regards Policies as but the 
completion and verification of Ethics. 

must remember, however, that the ideal of 
morality is furnished by true moral insight which 
ia the essence of all virtue: insight determines 
virtue, and virtue in its turn improves insight. But 
for the due regulation of the irrational part of our 
nature by the rational, there would be no virtue. 
Man would be degraded into beast, if ho failed to 
cultivate the highest endowment of his nature which 
brings also perfect happiness. Thus true self-interest dic- 
tates that we should further our higher or rational self, 
as distinguished from the lower or animal self. This 
proves the superiority of the intellectual virtues and 
specially of true wisdom which inclines one to philo- 
sophy or sober reflection. The life of calm contempla- 
tion is free from care, is independent of circumstances 
and is attended with the highest satisfaction. The gener- 
ous man requires wealth; the sociable man, friends; 
and the brave man, health; but the truly wise man is 
above all such external wants. It is only by virtue of 
the divine elctueot in us that we can lead such a life. 
By the contintied and undieturbed ezercise of re a* 
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son w© ©on obi© oursslv©© ©nd thus S6cur© our tru© 
well-beiog {©udaimonia*). As involving the proper 
development of the highest facult)' in us and, with it, a 
harmonious development of the other faculties or tenden- 
cies in due measure, it yields the tranquillity and serene 
pleasure of true wisdom and thus enables us to have a True happi- 
tnsie of the eternal blessedness of the Gods. The good rnThi^ptfXci 
of man is thus proved to bo *‘a putting forth of the ‘^^vclopmont 
faculties of the soul in accordance with his highest ex- al 
cellence,** True happiness is found in tlie perfect realiza- 
tion of the true or rational self. 


§ 6 (&) H©g'6lianisni. German inteHectualism» 
illustrated more or less prominently in the systems of all 
German thinkers since the time of Leihnis, culminates 
in Heg©l (1770—1831). It is he who earnestly tries to 
get over the dualism of Self and Not-Self, Mind and 
Matter, inherent in Modern Philosophy. The singular- 
ism of Spinoza or the pluralism of Leibniz, the 
materialism of Hobbes or the idealism of Berkeley are 
but imperfect attempts at unification without any inner 
principle of evolution or coherence. The attempt of 
ICant to reconcile the claims of both subject and object, 
Spirit and Nature, in his doctrine of the synthetic unity 
of apperception also proved a failure. There was still 
the chasm between the intellectual world of necessity 
and the moral world of freedom, between phenomenon 


*Sitlgwick writes — *Thie cardinal term is commonly transla* 

ted ''happiness'’ ; and it must bo allowed that this in the most 
natural term for what we (in English) agree to call "our being's 
end and aim." But the English word "happiness" so definitely 
signifies a state of feeling that it will not admit the interprota- 
tioii that Aristotle (as well as Plato and the Stoics) expressly 
gives to tudaimonia ; beoce, to avoid serious eonfasion, it seems 
to mo necessary to render tudaivumia by the more unfamiliar 
"well-being" or ** welfare." {ffialifry af &ihic9i P* foot-note.) 


(b) Hegtl. 
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^ And noumenon. betvreen the subjective principle 
of synthesis and the objective ground affording oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of sucli a principle. Kant himself, 
in the first edition of his Critique of Pure Reaeon^ 
mentioned by way of conjecture that the external thing- 
in-itself might be of the same character as the internal ; 
and Fichte, accordingly, professing himself to be a 
disciple of Kant, construed the external world as but a 
dressed up reality— a redection of the Ego. But this 
^subjective idealism’ wa.s still one sided in character in 
as much as, instead of reconciling, it sacrificed one side 
to the other, Nature to Spirit. Schelling's 'objective 
idealism* tried to avoid the defect by undertaking to 
show that Nature was but the heteriT^ation or otherness 
of the Spirit ; but the identity of the two (Nature and 
Spirit) was not proved hy any inner principle of evolu- 
tion. The Absolute of Schelting was, as it were, ^'shot 


Philosophy 
i\n a grncrul 
imjuiry 
shouUf be 
based on 
concepts. 


from u pistol.** Moreover, “the Intellectual intuition,” 
which ScheUing regards as the true source of our know- 
ledge of the Absolute, can hardly be accepted as the 
organ of philosophical knowledge. Philosophy, as the 
highest science, must essentially he a general inquiry 


Hfgel 
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and general exposition. It cannot, therefore, be based 
on 'intuition*, wdiich is concerned with the concrete and 
individual ; it must be a science from concepts. Hegel, 
accordingly, bases his philosophy on refiection or reason 
and tries to develop his 'absolute idealiam* out of 
a system of concepts. These concepts, however, are not 
to he regarded as abstract, divorced from objects, but 
as concrete, implicated in the very nature of things. 
They are not to be understood as merely subjective 
forms determining knowledge, but as objective processes 
regulating the genesis of things. 
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In HeRela aysl^ni tlie form U implicated in matter, 
the idea in tliinj'H, logic ia metaphysics. Xay, his 
doctrioe of Identity implies that the form is the iiiatier 
in course of evolution, the idea U the things in the 
process of development, logic is metaphysics as unfolding 
the real order of things. As Hegelian metaphysics may 
be regarded as the final ouicome of ICaatiau principles 
and surmises, so Hegelian logic may be viewed as the 
ultimate result of Kantian method. The ‘antinomies' 
of Kant are more thorough going than they are usually 
supposed. The antithesis and reconciliation implied in 
the ‘antinomies' pervade the entire system of Kant, 
visible no less in his division of the Critiques than in the 
distribution of their parts and contents. This antino* 
mial method of Kant, after passing through the inter- 
mediate stage of antithetical method as employed by 
Fichte and SchelHng, finally appears as the diai^ioCic 
0/ Hegel. The Hegelian dialectic undertakes to 
prove that the entire universe is bat the evo- 
lution of the Universal Spirit or Idea. The proc- 
ess of evolution is indicated in the dialeo- 
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tics— the 'schema of trinities,' os ic has been called, of 
Position, Negation, and Sublation or Reconciliation. To 
illustrate the process, Hegel commences with an inquiry 
into the character, of our thought, which indicates also 
the character of things. The entire universe is beam in 

9 

with intelligence, if we have but eyes to see it. Wliere 
there is law, thei^e is measure; and where there is' 
measure there is intelligence. If law and system con- 
stitute the essence of the universe, it must be taken to 
be essentially rational. In fact, the atoms or molecules, 
which are viewed os governed by laws and so constitu- 
ting a system, are themselves the creatures of thought. J 
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In the composition of minerals, the structure of crystals, 
the grow th of plants, and the instincts of animals there 
is as much intelligence as in any human product. As 
"Wordsworth says — 

**I have felt 

A presence that disturbs rue with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

An<l the blue sky, and in the mind of man : 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought. 

And rolls through all things.” 

If, then, matter is spirit, thought is reality, then the 
rhythm or movement of thought indicates also the pulses 
or processes of things. Thus one law— the law of Spirit 
or Llea— governs the entire universe, one rhythm throbs 
in every constitution, one logic regulates every process. 
Logic, therefore, becomes metaphysics ; and the laws of 
logic represent the moments or movements of Being. 
If we observe with care the working of our own mind 
we find that it invariably moves from position to nega- 
tion and to a higher position still, from indifference to dif- 
ference and to a higher unity always. When, for example, 

I perceive the table before me, my knowledge of it as a * 
table implies its difference from other articles, such as 
chairs, benches, and punkhas. But this distinction iH" 
volves an agreement — a higher unity-bunder which all 
these things are brought, viz,, furniture. As soon, how- 
ever, as we reach this position, it is negated again by its 
contrast : furniture, for example, is intelligible only as 
distinguished from, say, the room or building, its walls. 
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floors, and ceilings. But this distinction in its turn 
implies an agreement, that all of them are solids. 
Solidity again carries us to its opposite liquidity; and 
these again to their generic essence ‘matter.’ Matter, 
likewise, we can understand only by its distinction from 
Mind ; and so both of them are sublated again in Being. 
Thus the rhythm of thought proceeds from thesis to ajiii- 
thesis to synthesis. The Law of Contradiction, regarded 
by Aristotle as the highest law of thought, is not, there- 
fore, to be understood absolutely, for absolute difl’erence 
there is none. It is to be taken only relatively, as always 
involving Identity. Identity in difference and difference 
in identity are interwoven in the very texture of our 
being, This is all that is implied in the Hegelian denial 
of “the validity of the laws of identity and contradiction.” 
Btrolution is the law of our being, the law of the 
universe— the progress from undifferenced simplicity to 
differentiated complexity.* Hegelian philosophy has, 
accordingly, been described as Dialectical Evolution 
as distinguished from Biological Evolution, discussed 
above. (Fide Chap. XI, § 2 and 3.) 

The dialectical movement of Reason, illustrated 
above in the acquisition of knowledge, is illustrated also 
in the gene.sis of things. As “Logie coincides with 
Metaphysics, the science of things set and held in 
thoughts” {Logic 0 / Hegel, tr. by Wallace, p. 45), the 
categories of logic indicate also the processes of things. 
“They are, ’ as Hegel says, “the heart and centre of 
things. {Ibid.y p. 50.) These categories, however, are 
not to he conceived as a mechanical sum — an aggregate 
of conditions— presenting things under different heads ; 

* Cf. TJj© Law of Biologicft) E\*olution. Jiee .Spencer’s dertni- 
tioii of the Law (foot'Dotc to § 2* Chap. XI), 
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they constiiute a vital unity — an organic whole a 

“spiritual hierarchy*' — explaining the system of know* 
ledge and universe alike. The highest category from 
which all other categories follow — the highest 

reality on which all other realities rest — is thus the 
category of self-conscious existence or being, for 
it explains everything else but does not require 
anything else to explain its character. Mind, as an 
active principle, thinks according to the categories 
which betray but processes of its evolution. And the 
very intelligibility of the world proves that it is nob 
something unlike the mind, but an ideal unity governed 
by the same categories or laws. The essential unity 
of all things — the unity of intelligence with the intelligi- 
ble world — implies that /fea, Beason^ or God is 

tlic ultimate principle from which everything, mental or 
material, nouinenalor phenomenal, essential or accident* 
al, has been evolved. Logic discovers this supreme 
category by the dialectical method winch reveals also 
the process of its evolution. Philosophy, as ‘‘the 
science of the Absolute/* traces the evolution of Beiog 
or Idea to the final form it assumes in the self-conscious 
life of man. “Pure writes Hegel, ‘'makes the 

beginning ; because it is on one hand pure thought, and 
on the other immediacy itself, simple and indetermiaate ; 
and the first beginning cannot be mediated by anything, 
or be further determined." (Logic, tr. by Wallace, p. 
158.) We thu^take the Absolute as Being. This ‘Being/ 
os wholly indeterminate, is “not a featurelessness reached 
by abstraction, notthe elimination of all character, but 
the original featurelessness which precedes all definite 
character and is the very first of all." (Idid,, p. 159.) 
'Being/ though logically posterior, is ontotogically prior : 
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though, to show that it is the ultimate principle of all 

existence, we have dialectically reached it by elimina- Being, tCi; 

tion or abstraction, yet. as the supreme actuality, it is 

the very beginiuing of all things, which are but stages fvbstraetion, 

of its evolution according to the dialectic procedu”re. p. "luct of 

The 6nal result of abstraction is to be viewed as above 

all differentiation. ‘Thilosophy." as Hegel observes "al m.ky^oi 

“has constantly been based on the consciousness of an elinhL 

absolute unity where the understanding sees and accepts 

only separation.'- . p. 35 1.) Now, pure Being, as ' 

beyond all differentiation or qualification, as devoid of 

definite content, is equivalent to liTot.Jieinff or .Votkiiig Pure. 

Being and Not-Being are thus identical. -Being, as Being, 

IS nothing fixed or ultimate: it yields to dialectic and ^ni'aleiit to 
sinks into its opposite, which, also taken immediately, is Nothbtg"^ 
Nothing.’ (Ihifl , p. 161.) Being thus merges in Not-Being 
and Not-Being, in Being ; and this transition gives rise cciJ'nwgos 
to the richer concept of /Jevommy In fact, Being and Not- *'* o'^hor 
Being are not in themselves absolute; their relative signifi- yrdlds the 
cance is brought out by their union in Becoming, which , 

. T 1 O' • COTJCOpt of 

inrlicateH their identity in difference. A child, for exainplpJ Becoming, 
in becoming a Ijoy is, an<l at the same time is not, a boyJ thv'prowl, 
Tlie ultimate nignilicance — or, an Hegel nays, “ Me transition. 
Being and of Nothing is, accordingly, 


Broadly speaking we may say that the ‘truth' of Heed 
corresponds to the ‘form* of AHetotle. Truth I# the end or 
ultimate meaning of anything : it ie* ao to apeak, the realiratiou 
or fulfilment of its destiny. Being and Not-Being, for example, 
ac^iuire a definite meaning only by reference to their entl or 
realisation in Becoming. Similarly acience may be said to be tho 
‘truth* or fnlfilment of common aenae ; philoaophy, the ‘truth’ of 
ecienco ; and the Idea, the ‘truth’ of philoaophy. Ti-uth can be 
Attained only through error i the attainment of truth meanft the 
exclusion of error. “Error or other-being, when auperaeded,” 
saye Hegel, “ia atill a nooeeaary dynamic element of truth : 
for truth can only be where it makes itself ita own result.” 
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found in “the unit}' of the two/* in Becoming. “ Becom- 
ing is the first concrete thought, and therefore the first 
notu»n : whereas Being and Nought are empty 
abstractions. The notion of Being, therefore, of which 
we sometimes speak, must mean Becoming ; not the mere 
point of Being, which is empty Nothing, any more than 
Nothing, which i> empty Being. In Being then we have 
Nothing, and in Nothing Being : but this Being which 
does not h>>e itself in Nothing is Becoming. Nor must 
we omit the distinction, while we emphasise the unity 
of Becoming : without that distinction we should once 
more return to abstract Beirig. Becoming is only the 
explicit statement of what Being is in its truth.” (Zoyjb, 
tr. hy Wallace, p. 167.) Becoming or change, ihen, is the 
essence of the universe : it explains origination (transition 
from Nothing to Being) and decay (transition from 
Being to Nothing), birth and deatli, appearance and 
disappearance : it- means explication, unfolding, deveh 
opment, realization. It is the “passage to Being 
Determinate” or definite form of existence. “Life is a 
Becoming,” and its highest expression is Mind. 

Hegel's philosophy has, accordingly, been described 
by Hay in as logical idealism, as a “Logisierung'* of the 
universe. In the words of the elder Erdmann (a pupil 
of Kegel) it is “Panlogismus,” since it regards the dialec- 
tical movement of thought as the law of existence 
and the concrete forms of existence as but illustrations 
of the categories or abstract forms of thought. Never- 
theless, his philosophy is essentially, as Rosenkrauz 

{Loffic^ tr. hy Wallace, p. 35'2.) The father of New Logic resembles 
to a certain extent the tather of Old Logic in the ooooeption of 
e^'olntioo as a coDtiuuous progress, up to the stage of human 
self-consciousness. 
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(another pupil of Hegel) observes, a “philosophy of 
Spirit.” The dialectical method is but the form which 
explains the way in which the Universal Spirit 
manifests itself in Nature and Mind. The entire universe 
is a though t-processs a “ synthetic unity/" to use a 
Kantian expression: ‘What U rational is real; and 
what is real is rational/'* (Preface to ilie P/ulo.ioph^ of 
Bight, Hydes translation, p. xxvii.l Thus the supremo 
reality is not to be viewed as an undilTerenoed unity be- 
yond the antithesis of Kature and Spirit ; it is essential, 
ly Spirit: “the Absolute is not Substance but Subject/" 
“It is/' says Hegel, “no inert^ abstract Universal, but 
the absolute womb, the eternal impetus arid source from 
which everything proceeds, to which everything returns, 
and in which everything U eternally preserved/’ (Philo- 
sophj of Bdigion, translated by Speirs and Sanderson, 
Vol, I, p. 95.) Philosophy, as “the science of the 
Absolute,” thus falls into three main divisions : (1) Logic, 


• Wallace in his Introduction to Hegars Phiiofophj/ of JftnU 
writes— An idea is not an additional and intervening object of 
our knowledge or supposed knowledge. That a tiling in our 
object of thought is another word for its being our idea, and 
that means we know it. The distinction between trulli and 
falsehood, between reality and appearance, is not arris*e<l at by 
comparing what we have befoi'C «s in our mind with sumo 
inaccogsiblo reality beyond. It is a distinction that grows up 
with the growth and organisation of our preaeiiutions— with 
tlieir gradual systematisation and unification in one conscious- 
ness. But this consciousness which thinks, i. judges aod 
reasons, is something superior to the contrast of physical and 
psychical: superior, i.t., in so far as it includes and surveys 
tlie antithesis, without superseding it. It is the ‘transcendental 
unity of consciousness' of Kant — his synthetic unity of appercep- 
tion. It means that all ideas ultimately derive their reality 
from their coherence with each other io an albom bracing or 
infinite Idea.., The certainty and neceeaityof truth and knowledge 
do not come from a constraint from the external thing w hich 
forces the inner idea into submission ; they come from the inner 
necessity of conformity and coherence in the organism of 
csperience/' (Pp. cv-ovi.) 
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which exhibit?? the Idea or Divine Being as it is in itself 
before its self-differentiation or explication in the world ; 
(2) the Phihsopki/ o/ Xainre, which exhibits the Idea in 
its otherne<-^, u-hori if has pas'^ed out of itself, has set 
itself over against itself ; and (3) the PhUoso2)h^ of Spirity 
which exhibits the Idea in its self consciousness, when it 
has returninl to itself by taking up into itself the world 
\vhieh it has set over against itself. The comprehensive 
Hegelian system attempts an explanation of this rich 
variety of the universe by reference to its principle — the 
Idea. Spirit, or G«m 1 ; but, as our main interest here is in 
Ilegfdian ethics, we shall not enter into these details. 

The Phil(»sophy of Spirit, like the Philosophy of 
Xaiure ^comp^ehending Mechanics. Physics, and 
Organics), is divhled into three parts, viz., (a) the 
doctrine of the •^ubjecth'n as it manifests itself in 

the individual mind ; (6) the doctrine of the Objective 
S^iirit as it appears in the community and reveals itself 
in its or<Unances, institutions, and progressive evolution 
in history (comprehending Ethics, Politics, and History) ; 
and (c) the doctrine of the Absolute Spirit as it returns 
unto itself by transcending the difference of subject and 
object aricl thus discloses that the Infinite is the essence 
of the finite (comprehending Art, Religion, and 
Philosophy). In all these cases we find that the Idea 
gradually unfolds itself from its first implicit con- 
dition to its fioal self-coDscious form through the 
intermediate stage of self-alienatioo. Spirit first 
manifests itself as Nature in order that it may sub- 
sequently appear as Mind. As the nature of Siprit is 
self-determination, it can be revealed only in relation to 
external infiueoce, t.e., as contradistinguished from what 
appears as necessity. We are aware of a self only 
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through a oot-solf : the not-self is thus anecpsaary stage 
in the development of self-consciousness. The Absolute 
Teas thus first ‘in itself as an Idea or Reason before it 
came to exist ‘for itself as Mind ; and it is only ‘through 
itself as Nature that the Universal Spirit 'can rise to 
self'Consciousness. 


Things at first sight appear to us as disjoined, discrete, 
and merely externally determined ; but, os Hegel says, 
“The truth of necessity is freedom.’* There is no 
meaning in necessity or external determination if the 
thing viewed as so determined has no individuality or 
life of its own apart from such determination. Thus 
self-determination is involved in every form of determina- 
tion. The determination of things by one another is 
but an aspect of self-determination, of their mutual impli- 
cation or fusion in an ideal unity of which they are 
the expression. The entire universe is but one 
organism whose life-blood courses in every part. 
The essence of the universe being self-determination, it is 
illustrated everywhere ; the necessary relations of things 
are but ‘moments’ or elements in the world-process 
which is realizing itself through them. The opposition, 
therefore, of not-self to self, of sense to reason, of passion 
to conscience is essential to the very manifestation of 
the Idea, which realizes itself only through them. But 
the not-self, sense, or passion is no less rational than 
the self, or reason, or conscience; Reason in the one 
case is implicit, moving below the floor of consciousness, 
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while in the other it is explicit, consciously organizing Univer 
the materials supplied to it. Thus the motive force sal Spirit 
of all reality or development is opposition or through ‘**®'*' 
oontradictioa which is ‘sublatcd/ i. e., at once negated eonfliot or 
and conserved: the antitheses are but necessary ‘moments' tion. 
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Die to live. 


in the evolution of tlie Universal Spirit. IntelUctualiy^ 
the world which at first seemed foreign to the ego U 
discovered to be its counterpart: the objective relations 
are found to be but crystallizations of thought-forms or 
categories which operate subjectively io every mind, 
J/orall^t the passions and inclinations which at first 
seemed to be hostile to our moral nature are found to be 
essentiully related to it, being necessary to its evolution, 
Cun diet, therefore, is a means to development ; necessity 
is a revelation of freedom ; and selfdimitation is a step 
towards .self asseriioa or self'realization. 

Self-realization is thus the law of the universe ; 
and so it is the supreme virtue of man. As ^^Nature 
is the extreme self-alienation of Spirit, in which it yet 
remains one with itself," so the passions and inclinations 
inherent in our sensuous nature, though not without 
rationality, are away from the * true self * constitutiag 
the es.sence of humanity. Virtue co nsists then in sub- 
ordinating the * false self or individuality’ to the ‘true 
self^ or ‘personal! ty.' The Hegelian maxim *Did to live’ 
implies that we must annul the natural and immediate 
life of the self which U opposed to the not-self, involving 
a reference to the community ; and only as this individual 
or lower self dies can we attain to the universal or higher 
self which is atone with the not-self. ‘*The true inter- 
pretation of the maxim,’* says Caird, *‘is that the 
individual must die to an isolated ltfe,S. € , a life for and 
in himself, a life in which the immediate satisfaction of 
desire as his desire is an end in itself, — io order that he 
may live the spiritual life, the universal life which really 
belongs to him as a spiritual or self-conscious being.’ 
{Hegel^ Blackwood's Philosophical Classics, p. 213.) Self* 
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abnegation is thus a means to self-realization ;* self- 
renunciation, a means to self-satisfaction. Thus endo-mon- 
ism unites in it the principles of asceticism and epicurean- 
ism. rationalism and sensualism, perfectionism and 
hedonism. We can promote our true being only by 
curbing the false ; we can further our true happiness 
only by renouncing false pleasures. A true positive 
must alwaya be mediated by a negative. It is only by 
transcending the limitations of space and time and 
identifying ourselves with others that we can further tiori by its 
our true being and secure beatitude. Thus tlje good rationalizing 

• I am morally realised,” eaya Bra<lley. not until my 
per Homl fit' U has utterly ceased to he my exclusive self, is no 
more a will svhich U outside others’ wills, but finds in the world 
of others nothing hut self. ‘Realise vourscU as an infinite 
whole,' means ‘ KnUise yourself as the self conscious memlwr of 
an infinite svholo, hy iTali'^iiig that whole in vourself.’ ” {ICfhiral 
Sfuditii, p. 73.) Seth writes— “ It is this self -consciousn ess. this 
power of turning hack upon th» chameleon-like, impulsive, 
instinctive, sontirnt or individual srif. and gathering up all (he 
scattered tlireads of its lift) in the single skein of a rational 
whole, that constitutes the true self-hood of man. This higher 
and peculiarly human self*hoo<l wo shall call personality, as 
di»tingnish«l from the lower c»r animal self-hood of mere individ- 
uality ; ond, in view of such a definition of the self, sye inay 
say til at self- real iaation means that the several changing desires, 
iostead of being allowed to pursue their several wavs, and te 
seek each its own good or satiefaction, are so correlated and 
organized that each becomes Instrumental to the fuller and truer 
life of the rational human self. This power of rising aU»ve the 
impulse of the moment, and of viewing it m tlie light of his 
rational self-hoiwl ; this power of transceiidinK the entire mipul- 
sive, instinctive, and sentient life, and of regarding the self 
which is but the bundle of impulses as tlie servant of the lugh^er 
rational self, is what makes man (ethically) man. It w this 
endowment that con stituUa will. Wo do not aWrihuto will to 
tho animal, because, so far as we know, it cannot, as we can, 

antist the stream of impulsive tendency, but is carried off on the 
back of present impulse. That is a life according to nature for 
it ; in such a life it realises the only self it has to rcaiiw. But 
man can tako the larger view of reason, and can act in the light 
of that better insight. It is given to him to criticise the 

impulsive “stream,” to arrest and change its course, to subdue 
the lower, animal, natural self to the higher, human, rational 

self.” (Ethical Frhiciples, pp. 206-207.) 
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which is sought is not the good of one individual or 
propensity as distinguished from that of others. The 
entire system is rationalized yielding the pure joy of 
perfect harmony or concord with the whole. There is 

no more any eon diet of impulses or interests ; they are 

unified by the supreme direction of the rational or true 
self. There is thus harmony, peace, and bliss. (Vide §10.) 
“If solid happiness we prize, 

Within our breast this jewel lies, 

And they are fools who roam ; 

The world has nothing to bestow,— 

From our own selves our joys must flow.” 

{Cotton.) 

**Uod/' says Hegel, “is good and good alone ; the dis- 
tinction between evil and good is not present in this One; 
it is with the element of distinction, or differentiation, 
that it first enters at all.*' (Philosophy of Religion^ trans- 
lated by Speirs and Sanderson, vol, I, p. 90.) Evil is thus 
purely negative, and the world-process is essentially 
good. The great merit of Hegelianism is that it regards 
morality as not merely subjective, illustrated in the 
lives of individuals, but also as objective realizing iN 
self in history in the progress of nations and events. 
The Btbos is the world^will, the expression of the 
Absolute Reason, the revelation of divinity in human 
affairs and relations for the realization of its own end. 
The Absolute Reason is thus not only the highest Truth 
but also the supreme Good which is realizing its end 
through individuals, communities, and institutions: 
the moral order is an objective process in course 
of realization or development. Morality is realized in 
a number of institutions all of which tend to unite the 
individual will with the universal world-process. And 
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the fundamental moral institution ou which even Society 
and the State depend is the Family. Hegel, accordingly, 
regards marriage as a sacred tie intended to promote 
the end of society and the state ; and marriage not 
based ou a conviction of duty amounts simply to con- 
cubinage. The Suae is regarded by Hegel as the goal 
of the Objective Spirit, to which the family and civil 
society are but means. The State aims only at the 
general good or the good of the whole and does not 
hesitate to sacrifice individual or private interests for 
sucii an end. Tho perfect form of the State* according 
to Hegel, is constitutional monarchy ; and the monarch 
is, AS it were, the embodiment of Ethos realizing its end 
in history, We find, accordingly, Hegel, unmoved by 
national disaster, watching Napoleon with speculative 
interest as this world^niind on horse-back ’’ on the 
very day of the battle of Jena. The highest realization 
of the Idea, however, is not attained until we come to 
the Absolute s^fpirit as it is raaoifested in Art, Religion, 
and Philosophy. As freedom is the essence of the mind, 
its adequate realization must bis the goal of all spiritual 
activity. Freedom, however, cannot be fully realized 
in the State which is more or less an armed power heut 
on co-ercion; it is illustrated completely in tlie spon- 
taneous exercise of Absolute Reason, specially as it 
manifests itself in Philosophy. Art, Religion, and 
Philosophy, according to Hegel, are not merely processes 
of the human mind but life-processes of the Univer- 
sal Spirit itself. Philosophy as absolute knowledge is 
perfect self-consciousness and so the highest realisation 
of the Idea : it is, so to speak, the self-thinking Idea. 
Philosophy is the process of the Absolute Idea as it 
becomes conscious of itself in progressively higher forms 
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in the higher intellects. The principles of the earlier 
philosophical systems are superseded and absorbed in a 
richer synthesis of the later systems. Each system 
reflect.s the culture of its time and manifests itself when 
such culture draws to a close affonling occasion for self- 
reflection or thought-construction: “The owl of Minerva 
takes its flight only when the shades of night are 
gathering.’* 

It is apparent from the preceding account that 
Hegel iaoism is essentially (1) universalistic and 
(2) optimistic. (I) The universalism of Hegel is 
manifest in his conception of the Universal Spirit as the 
only reality revealing itself in the processes of the uni- 
verse. Subjective morality and individualistic concep- 
tion of society thus sink in the background. The Ethos 
is revealing itself in the course of events and progress 
of institutions ; and individuals as agencies are only 
auxiliary to such realization. The State, society, and 
history thus become ends in themselves and not roorely 
means ministering to the wants of individuals. Hence 
the claim of humanity, and so of society and the State, 
becomes more sacred than the claim of an individual. 
They are governed by an independent Ethos which 
realizes itself through individual agencies. This explains 
the supreme importance attached to the civic and social 
aspects of moral life by Hegelians generally. (3l The 
optimism of Hegel is no less a necessary consequence 
of his Absolute Idealism. If morality is but the ex- 
pression of the world* reason in operation, in which 
individuals as well as societies and institutions partake, 
then the seeming shadows of the world turn out to be 
but partial light : the .apparent defects and imperfections 
are mere stages towards the realizatwn of the supreme 
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end. Sin and suffenng are thus only relative ex- 
periences which, when properl}’ construed, are seen to Iw 
^moments’ in the consummation of the world* process. 
The moral principle ‘Die to live* is» therefore, illustrated 
not only subjectively in the lives of individuals but also 
objectively in history, since the evils and sorrows 
incidental to the development of the spiritual life of the 
universe are essential to its adequate realization. The 
law of self-realization through self-abnegation is, accord- 
ingly, no less true of God than of man ; indeed, it may 
be said to l>e the law of man because it U the law of 
God— the law of the universe. If the universe is a 
spiritual unity, then everything— even what appeal’s to 
us an evil or sorrow— hsw its propei* place and function r 
the conlUcU and contradictions disappear before the 
higher conception of a rational unity. And individuals 
while apparently striving to promote their own ends, 
moral or prudential, are really playing into the hands 
of the world-organizing Echos. In the words of 
Goethe— 

“ In the floods of life, in the storm of dee<ls, 

Up and down I fly, 

Hither, thither weave, 

From birth to grave, 

An endless weft, 

A changing sea 
Of glo wing life. 

Thus in the whistling loom of Time I ply, 
Weaving the living rolw of Deity.” 

} 7. Spinozism and Hegelianism. As a inonistic 
theory Hegelianism resembles Spinozism to a great 
extent: according to borh the systems the universe is 
but the expression of one universal Being which is illus- 
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trated in all its particular forms and tendencies. But 
in spite of this catdinal similarity, there are importanb 
points of dilference : — 

(I) The supreme principle from which everything is 
deduced is viewed by Spinoza as Substance and by 
Hegel an Subject or Spirit. The ‘^ub^tanQs! of Spinoza, 
as transceuding the distinction of thought and extension, 
spirit and matter, is an incomprehensible something— a 
zero. It is not without justice, therefore, that Martineau 
refuses to regard it as God and to characterize Spinozism 
as a genuine form of pantheism. (See Study of Religion^ 
vol. II, p. 164.) The ^Substance' of Spinoza, like the 
'Absolute' of Schelling, is an undifFerenoed unity blank 
of all predicates and so beyond all com prehension. As 
pure ^indifference' it is alleged to be uppi-ehensible by 
'intuition'; but intuition, as mentioned above, can never 
be the organ of pliilosophy. Hegel's ‘Idea or 
on the other hand, is a principle of self-consciousness 
realized in personal experience. As a synthetic principle 
it is known to unify all experience; and it is, accord- 
ingly, regarded as a universal principle of synthesis 
organizing all things and processes. As an object is an 
object in relation to a subject, it may be viewed as but 
its other side, conditioned by the same laws and features : 
if objects exist only for intelligence, they may be regard- 
ed as essentially a manifestation intelligence. 

(2) Spinoza’s philosophy is, so to speak, inert, in as 
much as it has not in it a^irinciple of evolution explain- 
iog the genesis of things out of the universal Substance. 
It is rather a negative gulf swallowing up all than a 
positive principle realizing itself in all things. It is with 
truth, then, that his Substance has been likened to the 
den of a lion where there are many steps to but non© 
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fr(m, Hegers philosophy, however, h essentially a 
philosophy of evolution : the law. of evolution (the dialec* 
tical method) is immanent in the very nature of the Idea 
or Reason. If the ‘Substance* of Spinoza U essentially 
static, the ^Absolute Reason’ of Hegel is essentially 
dynamic : the unalterable substance of the one becomes 
the world-process of the other. 

(3) The ethics of Spino^^a, in accordance with the 
prevailing tendency of his time, is essentially subjective 
and individualiatic, while the ethics of Hegel, as influ* 
enced by the spirit of his age, is essentially objective and 
univemlistic. The perfeciiou and the happiness of the 
individual constitute, according to Spinoza, the end of 
all moral effort, while the perfection and the well-being of 
the community constitute, according to Hegel, the end 
of all moral activity. Subjective morality, according to 
Hegel, is but a lower stage making room for objective : 
individual perfection and happiness are viewed as instru- 
mental to tho perfection and well-being of the community, 
secured by the operation of the Ethos in the form of 
social and political ordinances. 

Inspite of these important differences, however, we 
And that Spinozism and Hegelianisus are essentially the 
same in their methods, tendencies, and results. The 
‘dialectic’ ethics of Hegel is characterized by no less 
logical rigour than the ^geometric* ethics of Spinoza. 
Id both the systems ‘evil* objectively is an illusion, 
though subjectively it may Eave a value. Individual 
liberty in both the systems merges in universal neces- 
sity — what Hegel characterizes os the ‘self-determination* 
of Absolute Reason. Moral progress in both the 
systems coincides with the progress of reason or 
29 
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intelligence which is our true being. And the true 
source of morality is not the individual effort but the 
Universal Being which reveals or realises itself in nature 
and history. As such revelation or realization is 
believed to be the necessary expression of supreme 
excellence, the systems of both the writers are catholic 
and humanitarian in tendency and optimistic in result. 
The Impersonal Power actualized in individual wills 
aims primarily at the general good and only secondarily 
at the good of individuals as members of an alU 
embracing existence or evolution. 

\ 8. Hegelianism and Vedantism. As already 
mentioned 4), Hegelianism resembles Vedantism 

in many important points. There is similarity 
even in the wide influence and divergence of inter* 
pretations of the two systems. Hegelianism has 
moulded, more or less palpably, modern European 
thought and religion no less powerfully than Vedantism 
has moulded Hindu thought and religion. As 
Vedantism is divided into two main schools — monistic 
or pantheistic {advaifavad) and dualistic or theistic 
(dvni(avad), so Hegelianism is divided into two main 
branches — the right and the left, the one denying 
while the other affirming a pantheistic interpretation 
of the sj’stem “ The Hegelian School/’ observes 
Wind el band, “had rich experience :n its own life of the 
blessing of dialectic ; it split even in the Thirties upon 

religious antitheses .The “right wing” of the Hegelian 

school, which resisted a pantheistic interpretation of 
the master, and emphasised the metaphysical impor* 
tance of personality, attracted those thinkers who 
stood in a near relation to Hegel, and maintained 
Fichtean and Leibnizian motifs. Such were I. H. Fichte, 
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Christ. Weisse, H. Ulrici To the “Left” among the 

Hegelians belong Arnold Ruge, Ludwig Feuerbach.” 
{History of Philosophy, translated by Tufts, pp. 
629—630.) And the controverny still coiitinuc.s in our 
own day in the systems of Caird, Green, Bradley, 
McTaggart, Howison. and Rashdall, one way or the 
other. The important points of similarity between 
Hegelianism and Vedantism are : 

(1) The Supreme Reality according to both the 
systems is the Deity or Universal Spirit which manifests 
Itself in the rich variety of this world. With regard 
to the character of this ultimate reality there is more 
agreement between Hegelianism and Vedantism than 
between Spinozisin and Vedantism. The Absolute Deity 
{Niry,iwx lirahman) of Vedantism, though devoid of all 
predicates or qualifications, is still conceived as Spirit 
or Thought (CAa*«ny«). It is, in fact, the Universal 
Reason realizing itself in Nature and History. “This 
universe,” says the author of Chandogya Upanishad, 
“was in the beginning Nob-lwing; this (NoUbeing) was 
Being. (.3, 19. 1 .) Thus Brahman is conceived hoth 
as “Being and Not-Being (sot and asat). as Reality and 
Not Reality anrf Deussen observes 

on llm point, “As early as Rigveda X. 129. 1, with 
a degree of philosophical insight remarkable when the 
date is considered, it is said of ftie primeval condition of 
things, the primeval substance, therefore of Brahman 
in the later sense, that at that time there was na asad, 
na n sad, “neither not-beiog nor yet being." Not the 
former, for a not-being neither is nor has been ; not the 
latter, because empirical reality, and with it the 
abstract idea of “being” derived from it, must be denied 
of the primeval substance. Since, however, metaphysics 
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has to borrow aW its ideas and expressions from che 
reality of experience, to which the circle of our concep* 
tions is limited, and to remodel them solely iu 
conformity with its needs, it is natural that in process 
of time we should find the first principle of things 
defined now as the (not-empirical) being, now as the 
(empirical) not- being.'* (Philosophy of the Upanishads^ 
p. 128.) 

(2) The Supreme Ileality is not merely a negative 
Substance, like that of Spinoza, to which all things may 
be traced, but a positive energy evolving the entire 
universe out of itself. Both Hegelianism and Vedam 
tisin, accordingly, undertake an explanation of the world 
and try to show how it has been evolved out of the 
Universal Spirit. Creation, according to both the systems, 
is merely a metaphor for self-explication. And there is 
similarity between the systems also in the mode of 
geuesis. As, according to Hegel, the first ^concrete' 
concept of ^Becoming’ — the creative principle, so to 
speak — is reached only through Not- Being, so according 
to Sankaracharyya, creation is intelligible only through 
Nescience or Avidytx. As the Ab.solute Spirit first 
heterises itself —becomes its other in Nature — in order to 
rise to self-consciousness in man, so Brahman is reSected 
in Ax'xdyix before it appears as multiplicity of living 
beings. “The conceptibn of avidya,** writes Deussen, 
* was developed from the negative idea of mere ignorance 
to the positive idea of false knowledge. The experi- 
mental knowledge which reveals to us a world of 
plurality, where in reality only Brahman exists, and a 
body, where in reality there is only the soul, most be a 
mistaken knowledge, a delusion, a miy4.’’ (Philosophy 
of the UpanUhads, p. 74.) As Hegel observes, 
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reality is the uaiversal, which goes out of itself, parti- 
cularises itself, opposes itself to itself, that it may reach 
the deepest aud most comprehensive unity with itself. 

(3) According to both the aysteme, all things are 
endowed with thought, being but the expression of 
Universal Reason. The contingency of space and time 
is but a veil which conceals the ideal iDeaniogs of things. 
‘‘Nature/' says Hegel, “is but the extreme self*alienation 
of spirit, in which it yet remains one with itself*' ; and 
the soul, says the VedantUt, is but the divine self in us : 
“Indeed I am thou, O holy Deity, and thou art I, O 
Deity," “Objectivity," as Hegel observes, “is, as it were, 
only a covering under which the notion lies concealed." 
(Logic of Hegel, translated by Wallace, p 351) Reason 
is the essence not only of the natural but also of the 
moral world. “The philosopher's stone," says Hegel, 
“must he concealed somewhere m Nature itself, we say ; 
Nature is in itself rational, and knowledge has to 
apprehend the reason actually present in it. But the 
ethical world, or the State which is, in fact, reason 
potently and permanently actualised in self-conscious- 
ness, is not permitted to enjoy the happiness of being 
reason at all. On the contrary, the spiritual universe is 
looked upon as abandoned by God, and giyen over as a 
prey to accident and chance." 

(4) The substantial reality of the universe is ad- 
mitted in both the systems. As cause and effect are 
substantially the same, the universe is as much real os the 
Universal Spirit itself. In the language of Spinoza, the 
one is but Natura Naturata, while the other is Natura 
Naturans. It is our individualistic and arbitrary inter- 
pretation which is false and illusory; the world -process 
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ing the ideal itself is essentinlly real and rational. Though the 
tneanine of • . , . ® 

things . universe IS thuH essentially real, yet its limitations of 

space and time are regarded by both the systems as 
illusory. The Universal Spirit reveals itself in the world- 
process which, viewed in its concrete multiplicity and 
evanescent phenomena, must he held as maya or a false 
show ; nevertheless, such a process is necessary to the 
very conception of the Universal Subject, whose will is 
realized in the universe. As Hegel observes, "Within 
the range of the finite we can never see or experience 
that the End has been really secured. The consumma- 
tion of the infinite End, therefore, consists merely in 
removing the illusion which makes it seem yet unuccouv 
plished. The Good, the absolutely Good, is eternally 
accomplishing itself in the world : and the result is that 
it needs not wait upon us, but is already by implication, 
as well as in full actuality, accomplished. This is the 
illusion under which we live. It alone supplies at the same 
time the actualising force on which the interest in the 
world reposes In the course of its process the Idea 
creates that illusion, by setting an antithesis to confront 
it ; and its action consists in getting rid of the illuaion 
which it has created. Only out of this error does the 
truth arise.** (HegeVs Logic^ tr. by Wallace, pp. 351— 
352. > The Ved an tist likewise maintains, **What applies 
to Brahman, as the Great Cause of all things, applies 
also to the Great Effect, namely, the Universe. Its 
substantial reality is not denied, for that rests on 
Brahman, but all that we see and hear by our limited 
senses, all that we perceive and conceive and. name, is 
purely phenomenal, as we say, is the result of Avidya, 
as the Vedan lists say. The universal simile that the 
world is a dream turns up frequently in the Vedanta.*’ 
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{Max Mailer's Lectures on the Vedanta PhUosopkyy p. 85.) 

(5) Knowledge, according to both the systems, 
though manifested in human consciousness is not merely 
subjective, but objective ; and its essential character 
is brought out, and not destroyed, by contradiction. 
The contradictions immanent in the phenomenal 
universe give it a determinate being which, as the 
sphere of knowledge, is intelligible only in relation to 
the indeterminate Brahman. As Hegel observes, *^Error 
or other>being, when superseded, is still a necessary 
dynamic element of truth : for truth can only be where 
it makes itself its own result.'* {^Logic of Hegel, transla* 
ted by Wallace, p 352.) The essence of knowledge, as 
the Vedantist says, is its svayam-prakd$at^:a, i. s.^ its 
eternity and consequent self •manifestation. Brahman 
is the eternal and inftnite reality, knowledge, and beauty 
(eaiyam, jnanam, eunda/ram^ ananiam), 

(6) Corresponding to the three stages of knowledge 
usually advocated by Vedantists ( Vide § 4 ), there 
are three stages in Hegelianism. (a) The first 
stage is indicated in the common view that individual 
objects as existing in space and time are the only 
realities of which we are aware, la this stage we 
employ such categories as Being, Quality, and Quantity, 
which, though implicitly involving though t-relations, do 
not explicitly suggest their presence, (b) The second 
stage is indicated in science which tries to explain the 
individual by reference to the general, tbs seemingly 
independent concrete entities by reference to their 
abstract conditions or relations. In this stage we 
employ such categories as Essence and Existence, Force 
and Expression, Sabstance and Accident, Cause and 
Effect, to interpret reality, i. si, to explain things by 
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their relations or ideal connections. But even here 
there is a vestige of independence and external influence^ 
illustrated in the first form of knowledge, ^essence' 
explaining ‘existence,' ‘substance’ explaining 'accident/ 
'cause* explaining effect : laws are believed to explain 
facts which follow from them. But, properly construed, 
these are mutually implicated in one another, the 
separation of laws from facts or of substantiality from 
relativity being quite arbitrary, (e) Hence the highest 
stage of knowledge is the philosophic {Ticgrxff) which 
sees unity in multiplicity, substantiality in relativity 
^^e thus discover that the substantial involves in its 
nature relations; and hence the subject or self alone is 
substantial, since it persists in the midst of changes, 
it remains selfddentical in the midst of its fluctuating 
moods or manifestations. “Science, therefore," says 
Hegel, “must work into the hands of philosophy, that 
philosophy in turn may translate the universality of 
reflection which science has produced into the higher 
universality of the reason, showing how the intelligible 
object evolves itself out of the Intelligence as an 
organic whole, whose necessity is in itself." In 
this highest stage of knowledge we employ such 
categories as Final Cause and Organic Unity, implying 
the presence and operation of Reason or Intelligence. 
The development of knowledge is thus characterized 
by the same dialectic method which underlies all 
being and all thought : the first stage is of that 
implicit and absolute character, which is illustrated 
in pure Being — in which a thing is taken as iotelli* 
gible by itself without any reference to anything 
else ; the second stage is illustrated in negation, differ- 
entiation, antithesis, detection of relations as essential 
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to reality ; and the third or highest stage is illustra- 
ted in the synthesis of these ideal relations in a principle 
of self-consciousness, conceived as Subject or Spirit. 
While science, therefore, conceives all things as mechan- 
ically related, philosophy construes them as organically 
connected, being but movements of the Universal 
Spirit. '*The nature of the universe/' says Hegel, 
‘hidden and shut up in itself as it is at first, has no 
power which can permanently resist the courageous 
efforts of. the intelligence : it must at last open itself 
up ; it must reveal all its depth and riches to the spirit, 
and surrender them to be enjoyed by it/* Thus 
philosophy, according to both Hegelianism and Vedan- 
tism, enables us to see a spiritual unity in the apparent 
multiplicity of thinss. “The result of philosophy,'* 
writes Hegel, “is that God is the absolutely True, the 
Universal in and for itself, the All-comprehending, All- 
containing, that from which everything derives subsis- 
tence/' (Philosophy of Pdigxony translated by Speirs 
and Sanderson, Vol I, p. 90.) 

(7) Both the systems admit the distinction between 
the higher and the lower, the true and the false, or the th© 
universal and the individual self. With regard to the 
Vedantic conception of soul or true self Max Muller 
wrires, “When we speak of the Self, in Sanskrit .4 < wan, we 
should always remember that it is not what is commonly 
meant by the Ego, but that it lies far beyond it What 
we commonly call our Ego is determined by space and 
time, by birth and death, by the environment in which 
we live, by our body, our senses, our memory, by our lan- 
guage, nationality, character, prejudices, and many other 
things. All these make up o ur Ego, or our character, but 
they have nothing to do with our Self. Therefore to 
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translate atman by soul, as many scholars do, is rather 
misleading, for soul means so many things, whether the 
animal or living soul, the perceptive soul, and the 
thinking soul, all of which, according to the Vedanta, are 
perishable, non-eternal, and not the Self. What Brahman 
is to the world, its eternal and omnipresent cause, that 
the Self is to the Ego j and hence Brahman was soon 
called Parama atman, the Highest Self, while tho Self in 
man was called the Giva atman, for a time the living or 
the embodied Self.*’ {V€dan(a Philosophy, pp. 88-89.) 
Virtue, accoiding to both the systems, is the subordina- 
tion of the false or individual lo the true or universal Self : 
self-realization must be only through self-sacrifice 
or self-abnegation. 

(8) Both the systems teach that the universal order 
is essentially moral in its tendency and that the Absolute 
Spirit is realizing its purpose in the progress of history. 
The Vedantist, accordingly, teaches that we are to aim 
at the purity of the soul and that we should not at 
all be mindful of the results or, as they are called, the 
'fruits* of our actions. As Hegel observes, ''Whether 
the individual exists or not is a matter of indifference to 
the objective ethical order, which alone is steadfast. 
It is the power by which the life of individuals is ruled. 
It has been represented by nations as eternal justice, 
or as deities who are absolute, in contrast with whom 
the striving of individuals is an empty game, like the 
tossing of the sea." {Philosophy of Rights translated by 
Dyde§ 145, p. 156.) 

Though both the systems thus recognise the working 
of the objective moral order in history, yet they differ io 
their estimates of the diverse tendencies at work to pn^ 
mote it. Vedantism in this respect is characterized by 
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IDO re catliolicity and toleration than Hegelianism. While 
every faith or tendency is considered by the Veduntisfc 
as having a place in the universal framework, to Hegel 
only the established order seems to be legitimate and ap- 
propriate. This conservatism of his explains hU hostility 
to Fries of Jena (a follower of Kant) who advocated 
toleration of popular views and aspirations ^‘Epicurus,** 
writes Hegel, “believed that the world generally eliould 
be given over to each individuars opinions and whims; 
and according to the view we are criticising the etliical 
fabric should be treated in the same way. By this old 
wives* decoction, which consists in founding upon the 
feelings what has been for many centuries the labour of 
reason and understanding, we no longer need the 
guidance of any ruling conception of thought/* (Preface 
to Philosophy of Riffhl^ translated by D^'de, p. xxii.) 

(9) Both the systems are optimistic and univcraaK 
>8tic in character. The universe, being but the ex pres- 
eion of the Absolute Spirit, is essentially good and uni- 
ted by common interests. The feeling of unity or 
solidarity is strong in both the systems, as all men are 
viewed as hut the expression of the same Universal 
Spirit or Brahman. Our love of humanity is the legiti- 
mate outcome of our consciousness of unity with our 
fellows ; it is the practical expression of our regard for 
the true or Divine Self in us. {Vido Chap. IX, f 22.) 

(lOj Both the systems are characterized by eudiemon* 
ism. Virtue and happiness are essentially the same, 
there being an analytical connection between them. We 

thus find in the Upanishads^ “There is one ruler, the 

Bel! within all things, who makes the one form manifold. 
The wise who perceive Him witbia their self or soul, to 
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them belongs eternal happiness, not to others/' Like- 
wise Sankaracharyya observes — 

I 

•‘Fortunate indeed is the man, though clad in rags, 
who is contented with his own happiness, is the master 
of hi^ passions and is lost in his love of Brahman." 

(11) The Universal Spirit is conceived in both the 
systems — as it is in Platonism and other transcendental 
systems — as essentially true, good, and beautiful at the 
same tiine. (Vide Chap XT, § 8. ) The Absolute Idea as 
manifested in nature is the Beautiful, as conceived by 
intelligence is the Supreme Reality or True, and as 
realized in practice is the Good. The Brahman is like- 
wise described by thv Vedantist as Snehekidanandanu 
‘•The Brahman of which the human intellect ie powerless 
to predicate anything beyond its being, its knowing, and its 
being perfect or blessed, was to be worshipped by those 
who felt a desire for worshipping, for though it was not 
affected itself by any attributes, no harm would happen 
to the worshipper or the worshipped if he called it the 
Lord, the creator, the father, preserver, and ruler of the 
world." (Max Mullora Lecturer on Vedantism^ p.86.) 

Both the systems draw a distinction between the 
Absolute God and the Relative Deity as conceived by us 
and made the object of worship. Corresponding to the 
Hirffuna /fr«Ama« and the Sapuna Brahman of Vedao- 
tiam we have in Hegelianism the Abstract or Undeter- 
mined Universality and the more Concrete or Conditioned 
God of religion. “What we have first," writes Hegel, “is 
this divine Universality — Spirit in its entirely undeter- 
mined Universality— for which there exists absolutely no 
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element of ililTurence. But upon thU absolute fouiuLiiicm 
(and this we state for the mouieiiC as fact) there now 
appears that element of distinction which, in its spiritual 
character, is consciousness, and it is with this distinction 
that religion, as such, begins. When the absolute Univer- 
sality advances to the stage of judgment, that is to say, 
when it procoed.s to posit itself as determinateness, and 
God exists as Spirit for Spirit, we have reached the 
<itandpoint from which God is regarded as the object of 
consciousness, and Thought, which at the beginning was 
universal, U seen to have entered into the condition of 
relation and differentiation." {Pkiloioj^hy of RtVajiaix^ 
translated by Speirs and Sanderson, Vol. I, p. 100.) 


§ 9. Peculiarities of EudfemOnism. An 
examination of the eudmnionistic theories shows that 
they are generally marked by certain peculiarities or 
characteristic features. (1) Eudaunonism advocates 
the supremacy of reason. Even in the distinctively 
moral types of the theory, as represented in the 
systems of Aristotle and Hegel, we find this ascend- 
ency of reason and the consequent necessity of sub- 
jugating the individual passions and inclinations. 
The supreme virtue in all the systems is thus the 
exercise of pure reason or philosophy. (2) Eudm- 
monism is realistic in character: realistic, not in the 
sense of materialistic, but in the sense of substanti- 
alistic. The idealism of Hegel is, in fact, realistic, 
in a3 much as it is spiritualistic and not phenoine- 
nalistic. (3) Eudie monistic theories arc also general- 
ly pantheistic in tendency. Even Aristotle regards 
reason, which is the highest function of the soul, as 
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them belongs eternal happiness, not to others/' Like- 
wise Sankaracharyja observes 

j 

'•Fortunate indeed is the man. though clad in rags, 
wlio is contented with his own happiness, is the master 
of his passions and is lost in his love of Brahman.'* 

(11) The Universal Spirit is conceived in both the 
systems — as it is in Platonism and other transcendental 
system.s^as essentially true. good, and beautiful at the 
same time. <Vid^ ChapXf. § 8. ) The Absolute Idea as 
manifested in nature is the Beautiful, as conceived by 
intelligence is the Supreme Reality or True, and as 
realized in practice is the Good. The Brahman is like- 
wise described by th« Vedantist as •Snekekidanandanu 
“The Brahman of which the human intellect is powerless 
to predicate anything beyond its being, its knowing, and its 
being perfect or blessed, was to be worshipped hy those 
who felt a desire for worshipping, for though it wusoot 
affected itself by any attributes, no harm would happen 
to the worshipper or the worshipped if he called it the 
Lord, the creator, the father, preserver, and ruler of the 
world.** (Max Mullers Lectures on Vedaniism^ p.85,) 
Both the systems draw a dietinction between the 
Absolute God and the Relative Deity as conceived by us 
and made the object of worship. Corresponding to the 
Jiirffima Ifrahman and the jSVi^una Brahman of Vedan* 
thsm we have in Hegelianism the Abstract or Undeter- 
mined Universality and the more Concrete or Conditioned 
God of religion. ""What we have first." writes Hegel, *4$ 
this divine Universality — Spirit in its entirely undeter- 
mined Universality — for which there exists absolutely no 
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element of difference. But upon tUis absolute foundation 
(and this we state for the moment as fact) there now 
appears that element of distinction which, in its spiritual 
character, is consciousness, and it is with this distinction 
that religion, as such, begins. When theabsolute Univer- 
sality advances to the stage of judgment, that is to say, 
when it proceeds to posit itself as determinateness, and 
God exists as Spirit for Spirit, we have reached the 
standpoint from which God is regarded as the object of 
consciousness, and Thought, which at the beginning was 
universal, is seen to have entered into the condition of 
relation and differentiation." {PkHosopht/ of Relvjion, 
translated by Speirs and Sanderson, Vol. I, p. 100 ) 

§ 9. Peculiarities of EudamOnism. An 
examination of the eudmmonistic theories shows that 
they are generally marked by certain peculiarities or 
characteristic features. (1) Eudairaonism advocates 
the supremacy of reason. Even in the distinctively 
moral types of the theory, as represented in the 
systems of Aristotle and Hegel, we find this ascend- 
ency of reason and the consequent necessity of sub- 
jugating the individual passions and inclinations. 
The supreme virtue in all the systems is thus the 
exercise of pure reason or philosophy. (2) Eudm- 
monism is realistic in character : realistic, not in the 
sense of materialistic, but in the sense of substanti- 
alistic. The idealism of Hegel is, in fact, realistic, 
in as much as it is spiritualistic and not phenome- 
nalistic. (3) Eudmmonistic theories are also general- 
ly pantheistic in tendency. Even Aristotle regards 
reason, which is the highest function of the soul, as 
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emanating from the Deity and liable to re-absorption 
in Him at death ; and he conceives God as pure 
Form which, as we have sven (Vide § 5), is the gui- 
ding principle of things. The rationality of the uni- 
verse, according to Aristotle, implies a world-reason, 

which appears as human reason in us. Thus belief 

in universal reason, which is the essence not only of 
the human constitution but of the entire intelligible 
world, is present, more or less prominently, in all the 


eminent supporters of this school. 

10 . Eudamonism and Pantheism. With re- 
^rd to the last feature, mentioned above, a difficulty 
is often experienced in reconciling our moral nature 
with Pantheism, If God be everything — if we are 
but He— then how can there be an evil at all ? 
Hence the general tendency among eudaemonists 
is to regard evil as purely negative— as some- 
thing due to our subjective or individual conception.- 
But this does not relieve the difficulty. If there be 
no evil, how can there be any room for virtue— any 
striving after what is conceivei^as noble and good ? 
If such aconception be illusory, then our moral efforts 
turn out to be the expression of diseas^or fanaticism. 
Pantheism, consistent!}- carried out into action, should 
thus incline one rather to reckless conduct than to 
the prosecution of a virtuous life. But, as a matter 
of fact, we find that pantheists in all ages are noted 
for their spotless character and transcendent piety. 
How chaste, for example, are the lives of Pwmenides, 
Spinoza, and the Vedantists generally ! The ei^res- 
sion ‘a Parmenidean life’ has reSfy’ coi»e td toean 
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a pure and spotless life. How, then, ave we to 
reconcile this fact with the legitimate consequences 
of the theory ? The e^cplanation of the difficulty is, 
1 believe, to be found in the moral culmination 
which Pantheism implies. Pantheism, viewed 
merely as an ontological doctrine, may present the 
abo%'e difficulty ; but Pantheism regarded as the end 
of a saintly life solves the difficulty. (r/c/eChap. 
XV, § 3.) The Hegelian Ethos involves no less 
sincere a faith in a real moral order under the 
guidance of Supreme Providence than the Vedantic 
doctrine of Kar))\a with its implications of merit and 
demerit. And the gradual withdrawal of the Stoic 
or the Vedantic sage from the active life of pursuit 
{which has been likened by some to the retraction 
by the tortoise of its limbs 4nside its own shell) 
indicates but progressive moral emancipation from 
Uho bondage of passion’ and the growing conviction 
of the providential regulation of events. 

When, by scruptilous and faithful discharge of 
the duties of life, one builds up a virtuous character, 
he feels less and less the force of evil propensities 
and inclinations. Uniform v obedience begets a 
habit for virtue which now becomes, as we say, his 
'second nature.’ Thus, when an occasion arises, 
the individual is no loger tempted to follow a base 
'propcnsit}% his habitual tendency being to go in 
the direction of what is right. At this highest stage 
of moral culture, the conflict between inclination 
and duty, between prudence and conscience, between 
human desire and divine behest, dies away ; and the 
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uniform ascendency of right is established beyond 
dispute. The human constitution at such a stage beats 
in unison with the divine, and one feels himself 
to be, as it were, one with God.* This conviction 
is further deepened by the experience that the 
results of our acts are outside our control, and an 
estimate of their relative utility from the personal 
stand'point is more or less arbitrary and precarious. 
When the 'vanity of human wishes' is thus proved 
and it is discovered that 

There is a power 

Unseen that rules the illimitable world, 

That guides its motions, from the brightest star 
To the least dust of this sin^tainted mould ; 

While man, who nwlly deems himself the lord 
or all, is nought but weakness and dependence" 

{Thovx^on) 

* Tho OttUx — 

II < I fl 

tfffnif! \\ u 

5j<fr «ft»rfhnu i 

Jin n" u 

‘•The Voga that ie paia deatrojjQg is for him who is regnla* 
ted in eating and amnsemeiit, regulated in perforiniog aotiODs, 
regulated in sleeping and waking. 

“When his subdued thought is fixed on the from 

longing after all desirable things, then it is said “he is 
hariuonUed.'* 

‘“As a lamp sheltered from the wind flickers th not such 
tho traditional simile of the Yogi of subdued thought, absorbed 
in the Yoga of the 
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— then a saiotly man naturally resigns himself to 
the will of the Supreme Being* ; and he is scarcely 
conscious of this self-surrender, for bis moral nature 
has, so to speak, merged in the divine. The self is 
revealed on the occasion of the opposition of self and 
not-self ; and when this opposition dies out, the con- 
sciousness of self also fades away. This is true no less 
morally than perceptually. In the perceptual sphere, 
the antithesis of self and nature, of subject and object, 
first rouses our attention to them ; and when the 
antithesis is absent we have no suspicion of their 
presencef. So in the moral sphere the antithesis of 
self and God, lower and higher self, inclination and 
duty is essential to our consciousness of responsibility 
and individuality ; and when this antithesis dis- 
appears with the perfection of our nature, the con- 
sciousness of our personality also sinks into the back- 
ground.! This accounts for the Vedantic conception 

the mind i»<i\iiet, stopped by the practice of Voga, 
when be Keeth the Self by the ^elf, and in theiSsLF ia aatiefira.” 
Cbopter VI, 17*20. (TrauelaMon of Miee Annie Beeant.) 

*It ie eaid in the Geeia — 

* ‘By the body, by the heart (manae), by the mind (tndAi'h 
even by tbo aeneee alone, Vogitis, giving up attachment, do their 
work for the purifying of the |Bou 1.” (Daviea* Tranelation. 
Chap. V, U.) 

(+) Of. Tennyson— “The baby new to earth and eky, 

What time hie tender palm ie preet. 
Againet the circle of the breaet, 

Hoe never thought that **tbie ie 1.*'” 

t Hegel writea— “This ie the moat eubiime morality, that 
evil is noD-eaietent, and that man is not to allow to this 
distinction, this otdlity, any valid exieteoce. Man msy wish 

SO 
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that "The soul or Self of the sage — whatever its 
original relation to Brahman may be — is in the end 
completely merged and indistinguishably lost in 
the universal Self/' (Dr. Thibaut's Preface to 
Vedanta-Sntras, p. exxi.) The lapse of self-conscious- 
ness, however, does not mean the extinction or 
absorption of self in the Deity. As an expert 
dancer is scarcely conscious of the regulation of hia 
movements when dancing to the tune of a music,, 
so a sage forgets his personality when he naturally 
acts in the direction of his Conscience. "Whosoever 
abideth in him sinnetb not : whosoever sinneth hath 
not seen him, neither known him/' (1 John, Hi, 6.) 
This, I believe, is the explanation of Pantheism as a 
moral theory ; and in no other way can we reconcile 
it with the transcendent purity of its supporters 
Otherwise, no one can sincerely regard himself as 
identical with God. In fact, oven the expression of 
such an opinion implies individuality ; and it is no 
less involved in all moia] effort or striving after 
perfection. Pantheism is but the religious expression 
of an exalted moral nature. And 

"Happy the man who sees a God employ'd 
In all the good and ill that chequer life ! 
Resolving ull events, with their effects 
And manifold results, into the will 
And arbitration wise of the Supreme." (Coivper,) 


to persist in this difference, to carry this aeparstion on into 
« settled opposition to God — the eMentially existing Universal 
—and then man is evil. But it is also possible for him to 
regard his difference as non-existent, to place his true being in 
God alone, and direct his aim toward God-— and then man is 
good." {Philosophjf of Btlxgitnx, Vol. I, p. 99.) 
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It is not unjustly, therefore, that Vedantism 
requires rigid moral discipline in the shape of 
tranquility, restraint, self-denial, long-suffering, 
collectedness, and faith on the part of its disciples. 
Moral preparation is essential to the acceptance of 
its truth. “The Vedanta philosophy,'* observes Max 
Muller, “abstruse as its metaphysics are, has pot 
neglected the important sphere of Ethics, but that 
on the contrary, we find ethics in the beginning, 
ethics in the middle, and ethics in the end, to 
say nothing of the fact that minds so engrossed 
with divine things as the Vedanta philosophers, are 
not likely to fall victims to the ordinary temptations 
of the world, the flesh, and other powers.” (Lectures 
on the Vedanta Philosophy, p, 170.) 

When, however, pantheism is thus reached as the 
final stage of moral progress and is formulated as a 
system, its psychological history and moral signifi- 
cance may be missed and it may implicitly be adopt- 
ed as a metaphysical doctrine. Nay, there is some- 
thing grand and fascinating in the conception that 
we are but parts of One Universal Being whose all- 
embracing existence does not leave any room for 
individuality ; and logically too the position seems to 
be specious, since unity, which is the goal of all specu- 
lation, is reached here in the strict form of monism 
without any duality. Either thoughtless acquies- 
cence or metaphysical advocacy blinds one to the 
moral defects of the theory. Though one feels and 
acts — ^nay even thinks — as a dualist or theist, yet 
he may theorize or speculate as a monist or pan- 
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theist. “Comparatively few, even in India/'' writes 
Dr. Tbibaut in his Introduction to the Vedanta- 
Sutras, “are those who rejoice in the idea of a 
universal non-personal essence in which their own 
individuality is to be merged and lost for ever, who 
think it sweet ‘to be wrecked on the ocean of the 
Infinite.*’* (P. cxxvii.) To extinguish personality is 
to put out all light and abandon all inquiry alto- 
gether. As Dr. Thibaut points out, ‘The Isvara who 
allots to the individual souls their new forms of 
embodiment in strict accordance with their merit or 
demerit cannot be called anything else but a personal 
God. That this personal conscious being is at the 
same time identified with the totality of the individ- 
ual souls in the unconscious state of deep dream- 
less sleep, is one of those extraordinary con- 
tradictions which thorough -going systematisers of 
Vedantic doctrine arc apparently unable to avoid 
altogether.” (Introduction, p. cxxiv, foot-note.) Hence 
we find the theistic or dualistic construction of 
Hegelianism by the “ Hegelian Right ” represented 
by Ulrici and the younger Fichte as well as a similar 
interpretation of Vedantism by Ramanuja* and 
Poorna Prajna, “ We have been obliged,” says Dr. 
Thibaut, “ to leave it an open question what kind of 
Vedanta is represented by the Vedanfa-sutras, ri- 
though reason was shown for the supposition that 
in some important points their teaching is more 

• i* (Tatu MuJL) 


‘‘Renonnoiog mooisoi anon smbraoe dualiani*^' 
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closely related to the system of Ramanujra than to 
that of Sankara.” (Preface, p. cxxvi.) 

“That each, who seems a separate whole, 

Should move his rounds, and fusing all 
The skirts of self again, should fall 
Remerging in the general Soul, 

Is faith as vague as all unsweet : 

Eternal form shall still divide 

The eternal soul from all beside.” (Tennyson. 

/«. Memoriam, XLVII.l 
I 11. Criticism of Eudamonlsm. As eud®- 
monism involves a complex standard, involving 
both perfection and happiness, the criticisms of these Perfeetioalem 
forms of the moral standard apply mutatia vmUindia 
to this theory. The moral quality being unique, the Eudamoniem 
intellectual form of the theory is specially open to 
the objections urged against dianoetic ethics. We. Additional 
therefore, offer only the following general observa- remarks 

tions on the theory : — 

(1) Eudffimouism has, no doubt, an important ijijg 
element of truth in it. vis., that the truly virtuous 
life is invariably a happy life. Pleasures we may ^eppy 
have in the gratification of the senses ; but happy ijaninde* 
we can never be if we are not virtuous. (PwieCbap. 

X, sections 2 and 7.) It seems, however, that morality, 
virtue and happiness are connected rather synthetic- 
ally than analytically. The very conception of virtue 
or moral excellence does not involve the notion of 
pleasure or happiness. As we are sentient beings, 
our feelings are generally indices to the proper or 
improper exercise of oor faculties ; but such feelings 
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can never be viewed as an integral part of propriety 
or impropriety. As Kulpe says. “ The attainment of 
a moral end shall always bring with it an enduring 
satisfaction ; but this will oftentimes be a mere 
secondary effect, welcome indeed, but not the one 
and only purpose of our volition.” {General Philos- 
ophy, p. 229.) The moral standard thus does not 
involve in it a reference to feeling, agreeable or dis- 
agreeable, which simply indicates to us whether we 
are acting in the direction of our being’s end or away 
from it. And this view is supported even by the 
testimony of the eudaemonists themselves. Aristotle, 
for example, regards pleasure as merely a concomi- 
tant of the legitimate exercise of a faculty or organ. 
Spinoza similarly observes, “ Pleasure is a passion by 
which the mind passes to a greater, pain a passion 
by which it passes to a less, perfection." {Ethics, 
iii, ll,dem.) The following remark of Mayor with 
regard to Aristotle, who is generally believed to be 
the father of eudaemonism, may be quoted in this 
connection As to Aristotle’s general conception 
of Ethics, is he to be called a Eud©monist? So it 
has often been said, because he makes eudaimonia j 

the end to which man’s life and actions should be t 

referred. But the well-being and well-doing, which 
constitute the ev^iavinonia of Aristotle, are carefully 
distinguished from any form of pleasurable sensation. ^ 

Eudaimonia with him is a particular kind of putting 
forth of the powers of the soul, which is intrinsically 
good by itself, quite apart from the pleasure which, ' 
as a matter of fact, attends it like its shadow. 
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*Virtuous activity does not become good because it is 
a means to pleasure ; it is good as being itself the 
end we should aiui at. We admire it in and for 
itself^ as we admire a beautiful statue. This view 
is of course very far removed from the Epicurean and 
also from the modern Utilitarian. It agrees with 
these in so far as it determines the quality of our 
actions by referring them immediately to an end» 
instead of to an absolute law, or intuitive conception 
of right; but the end is neither pleasure to self 
nor pleasure to others, but the perfect fulBIment of 
the ergon (i.e., proper work or function) of mao. 
And to know what this perfect fulBIment is, we 
must fall back on reason embodied in the judgment 
of the wise man.'* {Ancient Philosophy^ pp. 126-127.) 
The I'omark of Seth, therefore, that “ We may, with 
Aristotle, regard pleasure as the bloom of the virtu- 
ous life, as the index and criterion of moral progress" 
{Ethical Principles, p. 217), is not wholly true# 
Happiness may be regarded as an ^ndex* or con- 
comitant sign of virtuous life ; but it can never be 
erected into a standard or ^criterion’ of rectitude. 

(2) The truth of the above remarks is borne out 
by the essentially rationalistic tendency of eu- 
•dsemonism. Virtue, according to it, consists in the 
exercise of the supreme faculty of reason and the 
due regulation of the other faculties or tendencies 
by it. Such regulation involves, no doubt, a sys- 
tematization among desires, which brings peace and 
happiness to the agent ; but happiness is merely an 
•(inseparable) accident and not the end of our moral 
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life. A Tirtuoiis life may be a happy life ; but we 
cannot simply convert the proposition and say that a 
happy life 13 a virtuous life. The systematization of 
desires is due to their subordination to reason which- 
is thus regarded as the final authority in morals. 
Morality involves, no doubt, a rational constitution and 
a system among desires ; but these by themselves can 
never constitute duty. There must be the discrimina- 
tion of right and wrong, and authority connected with 
the former requiring us to act in its direction. 
Happiness* in a sentient creature is but an index 
that he is moving towards the proper end of his life; 
it thus indicates some end achieved, some want 
satisfied. But the end, the want can never be con- 
ceived as optional in the moral sphere ; it is impera- 
tive and obligatory. And this conception of com- 
mand or authoritative requirement implies of course 
a moral law which we are to obey. 

(3) Eudffimonism involves an incongruous mixture 
of subjective and objective elements in the moral 
standard. Perfection and progress, as conceived by 
reason, constitute objective ends or ideals which we 
should strive to attain ; but happiness is merely a 
subjective experience which, though ordinarily accom- 
panying a virtuous life, is not at all inconsistent with 
a degraded life, altogether sunk in immorality. If 
at such a stage an individual, by self-forgetfulness or 
self-sophistication, can be happy, we never regard him 

.. *1 Creator to annex to eeTOralobjeofa,. 

aUo to sevorftl of our thougbU, a coDcomitaot pleaBure.” 

{Locke.} 
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as virtuous. Here also there is a systematization of 
desires and the consequent absence of discord and 
misery, but the systematization in such a case is 
brought about from the lower level — away from virtue 
or the true end of our life. The subjective experience 
of happiness can never be introduced into the objec- 
tive standard of morality without dissolving it into 
personal liking or caprice. 

Even if we admit that men are moved to moral 
act^iC}* by considerations of happiness accruing from 
.Vhe attainment of a moral end, still it does not follow 
that happiness is itself a part of such end. The pur- 
suit of moral ends may bring about happiness as "a 
secondary result in subjective consciousness and it 
may even operate os **a motive on the will.'* (Wundt.) 
'•Thus/* says Wundt, "it may be regarded as an indis- 
pensable means to the attaiment of moral ends, but 
never as the moral end itself.... Man can seek the good 
only because doing so makes him happy ; yet the 
good itself is not happiness, but an objective psychic- 
al product, which becomes a good in the ordinary 
sense of a pleasure-producing force solely through its 
reflections in the individual consciousness.** {Ethics, 
Vol. Ill, p. 85.) 

(4) Without entering into the difficulty of what 
is described by Hegel as penetrating the 'hard husk* 
of spatial and temporal limitations of objects in order 
to read their ideal meanings, we may mention that 
bis dialectical method is too narrow and rigid to 
account for the rich and elastic flow of notions or 
facts. To restrict the movement of thoughts and 
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•'he narrow limits of the dialectic pro- 

Xci St. and 

on freedom, Subject them to a morbid and monotonous process. 

It is not unjustly, therefore, that Chalybaeus humor- 

ously likens the dialectic method to an articular 

disease affecting the entire system. Moreover, the 

transition or mobility of the categories is intelligible 

only by reference to the viulizing power of thought 

which IS essentially discriminative in character. 

This vital cognitive principle, however, is nob the only 

principle known to us. Our moral life, for example, is 

not characterized by mere logical necessity but by 

dynamic contingency as well. If self-realization 

through self-sacrifice be the inevitable law of the 
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universe, then moral life, being deprived of its 
characteristic freedom, is converted into a mere logical 
machine; and hence its hopes and fears, its compla- 
cence and compunction, its merits and demerits— in 
short, its essence and meaning are dissipated, leaving 
only an empty name. 

(5) The objective and universalistic tendency of 
of Hegeliau Ethics, though a great merit in this 
subjectivistic and egoistic age, is so very paramount 
as to annul and absorb the personal factor in ethics 
altogether. The personal is not merely the universal 
but the individual factor as well. Personality connot 
be cleft in twain — the true and the false, the universal 
and the individual ; it is an indivisible unity involving 
both the factors. And our moral life is not a strife 
between the true and the false, but between the true 


and the true, self : our desires and inclinations, which 
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express ouv individuaUbji are as much real and per- 
sonal as our judgments and decisions. Virtue does 
not consist in the victory of one of two rival 
combatauts in the arena of our consciousness, but 
in the due exercise of personal power when it is 
tempted in hostile directions. To overlook this 
personal factor is to miss the very essence of 
morality. While, therefore, we may admit objective 
morality or the operation of Ethos in the regulation 
of events constituting history, we should be careful 

not to ignore the personal ethics of motives. To Objective 

, . 1 *. • • momlity has 

swamp subjective morality in objective is to a meaning 

obliterate morality altogether ; for, objective moral- 

ity is intelligible only by reference to subjective, ^'ibjeotive. 

viz,, the motives and ways of Providence such as 

can be gleaned from an examination of personal 

consciousness. {Vide Chap. IV, § 3.) 

Yet this is what we find in the system of Hegel. 

If self-realization through self-renunciation is the 
law of the Universal Spirit rising to self-conscious- 
ness in man, then subjective morality merges in 
objective, leaving no room for morality at all. It 
may be mentioned that Hegel himself, in spite of 
his earnest advocacy of objective ethics in the 
progress of history, has not been able to rise above 
the anthropomorphic conception when he maintains 
that the earth is the most perfect heavenly body 
fitted for the development of spiritual life. As 
Hoffding remarks — *‘In spite of all his dialectic 
Hegel was not able to rise above the geocentric and 
anthropocentric standpoint, which, indeed, Ve are 
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forced to adopt. No dialectic can teach us to jump 
off our own shadows.** {Histo^ry of Modem Philos^ 
ophy, Vol. II, p. 185.) 

§ 12. Mixed Standards. Though we have 
discussed in the preceding pages types of different 
classes of moral theories, yet we should remember 
that there are many systems which cannot be forced 
into the classifications given above. As mentioned 
before (Chapter IX, § 7)» moralists in constructing 
their systems have looked not to logical possibilities 
but to the facts of moral consciousness which require 
to be explained. Thus, as we have seen, the systems 
of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, though properly 
coming under Moral Sense, resemble also altruistic 
hedonism to a great extent. Bishop Butler, like- 
wise, though admitting the supremacy of conscience, 
includes also 'cool self-love’ in the moral standard. 
As his system occupies a prominent place in the 
history of ethical thought, let us briefly notice 
it here. 

Sutler's Biebop Butler (1692-1752), like 

his contemporaries Clarke, Shaftesbury, and Hutcheson, 
is an advocate of Independent Morality. But while 
Clarke 8 system is essentially metaphysical in character, 
being a deduction from right reason apprehending the 
eternal relations of thiogs. Butler's system is essentially 
psychological, being based on a careful analysis of the 
human moral constitution. While agreeing wiili 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson in their admission of 
genuine benevolence and so in their opposition to 
Hobbes and Mandeville, he yet differs from them in 
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their unalyais of our moral constitution which overlooks 
the supremacy of Conscience.* Human constitution is 
ooDceivcd as **Not merely a system of impulses in which 
a certain balance and harmony hiiS to be maiataiued in 
order that it may be in a good condition, but a .system 
in which some springs of action are naturally govern- 
ing and regulative, while others are naturally submissive 
to regulation.” {Sid g wick’s History of Ethics ^ p. 102.) 
In explaining the meaning of a •system* or ‘constitution, 
Butler writes, is a one or a whole made up of several 
parts; but yet the several parts even considered as a 
whole do not complete the idea, unless in the notion of 
a whole you include the relations and respects which 
those parts have to each other. Every work both of 
nature and of art is a system : and as every particular 
thing, both natural and artiRcial, is for some use or 
purpose out of and beyond itself, one may add, to what 
has been already brought into the idea of a system, its 
conduciveuess to this one or more ends. Let us instance 
io a watch Suppose the several parts of it taken to 
pieces, and placed apart from each other ; let a man have 
ever so exact a notion of these several parts, unless he 
considors the respects and relations which they have to 
each other, he will not have anything like the idea of a 
watch. Suppose these several parts brought together 
and anyhow united : neither will h^yet, be the union ever 
80 close, have an idea which will bear any resemblance to 
that of a watch. But let him view those several parts 
put together, or consider them as to be put together 

% 

* *'The not takiog into oooaideratloD this sutbcrity, which is 
iroplisd io the idea of reflex approbation or disapprobation, seems 
a toaterial defloienoy or oznissi^ io Ix>rd Shaft eabucy^'s in<^uiry 
coooeroing Virtna*'-— Preface to ^ermoa^, p. 577 (Bohn's Edition). 
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in the manner of a watch ; let him form a notion of the 
relations which those several parts have to each others 
all conducive iu their respective ways to this purpose, 
showing the hour of the day ; and then he has the idea 
of a watch. Thus it is with regard to the inward frame 
of man. Appetites, pitasions, affections, and the prin- 
ciple of reflection, considered merely as the several parts 
of our inward nature, do not at all give ua an idea of 
the system or constitution of this nature ; because the 
constitution U formed by somewhat not yet taken .into 
consideration, namely, by the relations which these ^ 
several parte have to each other ; tbe chief ef -whkh^ ( 
is tbe authority of reflection or conscience. It is from 
considering the relations which tbe several appetites 
and passions in the inward frame have to each 
other, and, above all, tbe supremacy of refleotioo or ^ 
coDSCieoce, that we get the idea of the system or 
constitution of human nature. And from tbe idea itself 
it will as fully appear, that this our nature, i. e., constt- 
tution, is adapted to virtue, as from the idea of a watch 
it appears, that its nature, t. constitution or system, 
is adapted to measure time. What in fact or event 
commonly happens is nothing to this question. Every 
work of art is apt to be out of order : but this is so far 
from beiog according to Its system, that let the disorder 
increase, and it will totally destroy it. This is merely 
by way of explanation, what an economy, system, or 
constitution is. And thus far tbe cases are perfectly 
parallel. If we go further, there is indeed a difference, 
nothing to^the present purpose, but too important ^ 
a one ever to be omitted. A machine is inanimate , 
and passive : but we are agents. Our coustitulaon is 
put in our own power. We are charged with it ; and 
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therefore are accountable for any disorder or violaliou of 
it. Thus nothing can possibly be iDore contrary to nature 
than vice ; meaning by nature not only the several 
of our internal frame, but also the corislilutioi^ of it.'* 
(Preface to Sermons. Bohn's Edition, pp. 373-374.) 

Butler analyses the moral constitution of man into 
three elements 

(I) Benevolence and Self-love. Such facte as friend- 
ship, compassion, parental and filial affection, and good* 
ivill to, mankind in general conclusively prove that 
disinterested benevolence is as much natural to man as 
self •love or regard for one*9 own interest. *'Every man,” 
writes Butler, *'bath a general desire of his own happi- 
ness ; and likewise a variety of particular affections, 
passions, and appetites to particular external objects. 
The former proceeds from or is self-love ; and seems 
inseparable from all sensible creatures, who can rcfiect 
upon themselves and their own interest or happiness, 
so as to have that interest an object to their minds : 
what is to be said of the Utter is, that they proceed 
from or together make up that particular nature, accord- 
ing to which roan is made. The object the former pur- 
sues is somewhat internal, our own happiness, enjoyment, 
satisfaction ; whether we have, or have not, a distinct 
particular perception what it is, or wherein it consists : 
the objects of the Utter are this or that particular 
external thing, which the affections tend towards, 
and of which it hath always a particular idea or percep- 
tion. The principle we call selMove never seeks any- 
thing external for the sake of the thing, but only as a 
'means of happiness or good : particular auctions rest 
in the external things themselves. One belongs to man 
as a reasonable creature refiecting upon bis own interest 
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or happiness. The other, though quite distinct from 

reason, are as much a part of human nature 

There is, then, a distinction between the cool prin* 
ciple of self-love, or general desire of our own 
happiness, as one part of our nature and one principle 
of action ; and the particular aGTectione towards parti- 
cular external objects, as another part of our nature, 
and another principle of action.*^ (Ser^mon XI.) And 
the difierence between cool self-love and the particular 
passions and inclinations is *'not a difference in strength 
or degree.** but '‘a difference in nature and in kind,*^ 
(Sermon II.) 
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(3) The particular appetites, passions, and affections 
directed to their appropriate objects and calculated to 
secure their own ends, which are not inconsistent with 
those of self-love and benevolence. **That all particular 
appetites and passions are towards external things them- 
selveSy distinct from the pleasure arising from them, is 
manifested from hence ; that there could not be this 
pleasure, were it not for that prior suitableness between 
the object and the passion : there could be no enjoyment 
or delight from one thing more than another, from eating 
food more than from swallowing a stone, if there were 
not an affection or appetite to one thing more than 


(3) Con- 
science. As a 
principle of 
reflection, it 
is concerned 


v^' 


other.*' (Sermon XI.) 

(3) Conscience, the principle of reflection in 
man “by which he approves or disaprovea his hear^ 
temper and actions.'* I.) “The principle of reflect 

with the tion or conscience being compared with the various appe- 

Sl'dtfferent^ possiods, and Affections in men, the former is mani- 

tendencios of festly superior and chief, without regard to strength, 
mind. And how often soever the latter happens to prevail, it 
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18 tDere uatirpalion j thfl former remains in nature and in 
kind its superior ; and every iobtance of such prevalence 
of the latter is an instance of breaking in upon and 
violation of the constitution of roan.” {Sermon II.) 
‘•Conscience/' as Butler points out, “is not only to be con- 
sidered as what is in its turn to have some influence; 
which may be said of every passion, of the lowest 
appetites : but likewise as being superior ; as from its very 
nature manifestly clairoing superiority over all others ; 
io-so-cDUch that you cannot form a notion of this faculty, 
conscience, without taking in judgment, direction, 
superlntendency. This is a constituent part of the idea, 
that is, of the faculty itself : and to preside and govern, 
from the very economy and constitution of man, belongs 
to it. Had it strength, as it has right : had it power, 
as it has manifest authority, it would absolutely govern 
the world.” {Stmwn II.) 

The several elements of the human constitution 
thus constitute an organic whole with the due subordi- 
nation of parts, each of which has its legitimate 
sphere of operation within its own province. All the 
natural impulses, i. e., dispositions and tendencies which 
belong to the original plan and constitution of human 
nature, are designed by the Creator to serve certain ends 
and so are not without moral signiflcance. Even the 
impulses which lead us to inflict harm have their sphere 
of useful ness in our constitution. Resentment, for 
example, whether in the form of sudden anger, which 
anticipates reason in warding off injury, or in the form 
of seUled indignation directed against vice and wicked- 
ness, has evidently a purpose in our moral constitution. 
•* The one stands in our nature for self-defence, the other 
for the administration of justice.” In fact, we may 
21 
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discover the legitimate sphere of exercise in each case 
hy determining the natural drift or aim of a faculty 
or tendency. 

The particular passions and affections, though having 
defini^ ends of their o^n, really work in the direction 
of Self-love and Benevolence and so are not discordant 
with these. “Men, *' says Butler, have various ap- 
petites, passions, and particular affections, quite distinct 
both from self-love and from benevolence : all of these 
have a tendency U> promote both public and private 
good, and may be considered as respecting others and 
ourselves equally and in common : but some of them 
seem most immediately to respect others, or tend to 
public good ; others of them most immediately to respect 
self or t>end to private good : as the former are not 
benevolence, so the latter are not selfdove : neither sort 
are instances of our love either to ourselves or others ; 
but only instances of our Maker's care and love both of 
the individual and the species, and proofs that He 
intended we should be instruments of good to each 
other, as well as that we should be so to ourselves.' 
(Sermon I.) Self-love and Benevolence, too. though 
fundamentally distinct are not in conflict with each 
other: “They are so perfectly coincideat," writes 
Butler, **that the greatest satisfactions to ourselves 
depend upon our having benevolence in a due degree ; 
and that self-love is one chief security of our right 
behaviour towards society." (Ibid,) 

,/ The supreme regulative faculty, however, is Con- 
science which is the distinctive endowment of man: 

“ This preroyaiive, this nalural supremoc}/, of the faculty 
which surveys, approves or disapproves the several affec- 
tion of our minds and actions of our lives, being that 
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by which men are a law to themselves, their conformity 
or disobedience to which law of our nature renders their 
actions, in the highest and moat proper sense, natural 
or unnatural/^ (5«rnwrt, II.) Butler, accordingly, 
adopts the Stoic formula of virtue — 'Live according 
to nature*. But 'nature*, as Butler points out, should 
not be construed to imply whatever is inborn in us^ 
any natural propensity or craving-^or what may happen 
to be the strongest inclination for the time being. 
'Nature* properly indicates the distinctive endowment 
of a creature; so that though mere instincts ^appetites 
and passions— may constitute the nature of animals, 
they do not adequately express the ^nature* of mao, 
whose special endowment is rational and moral. Life 
ACCordiDg to nature, is thus life according to the supreme 
regulative faculty in us: it is life according to Con- 
science. " As the idea of a civil constitution implies in 
it united strength, various subordinations, under one 
direction, that of the supreme authority ; the different 
strength of each particular member of the society not 
coming into the idea : whereas, if you leave out the 
subordination, the union, and the one direction, you 
destroy and lose it : so reason, several appetites, passions, 
and affections, prevailing in different degrees of strength, 
is not that idea or notion of human nature ; hut that 
nature consists in these several principles considered ns 
having a natural respect to each other in the several 
passions being naturally subordinate to the one superior 
principle of reflection or conscience. Every bias, 
instinct, propension within, is a natural part of our 
nature, but not the whole : add to these the superior 
faculty, whose office it is to adjust, manage, and preside 
over them, and take in this its natural superiority, and 
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you complete the idea of human nature. And as ia 
civil government the constitution is broken in upoo, 
and violated by power and strength prevailing over 
authority ; so the constitution of man is broken in upon 
and violated by the lower faculties or principles within 
prevailing over that which is in its nature supreme over 
them all.” (*$er?nort III.) 

In vindicating the moral constitution of man, 
Butler maintains that our moral estimates are directed 
to voluntary nets and are accompanied by moral 
sentiments. Prudence and Benevolence, though obliga-^ 
tory on us. do not in themselves constitute obligation. 
Virtue, according to him, is intrinsically eligible apart 
from questions of utility. Virtue does not consist in the 
mere spontaneous or natural exercise of the passions 
and inclinations, but in their proper regulation. 
passion Ood hath endued us with can be in itself evil; 
and yet men frequently indulge a passion io such ways 
and degrees that at length it becomes quite another 
thing from what it was originally in our nature.” 
{Sermon VI 1 1.) Thus, 'following nature* does not mean 
acting capriciously or spontaneously ; it implies acting 
according to the true dignity of our moral nature, i. e., 
according to the rule of right implanted in us : '‘Every 
man is naturally a law to himself, that every one may 
find within himself the rule of right, and obligations 
to follow it.*' {Sermon Tl.) 

^ Butler thus summarizes his view : “The nature of man 
is adapted to some course of action or other. Upon 
comparing some actions with this nature, they apear 
suitable and correspondent to it : from comparison of 
other actions with the same nature, there arises to our 
view some unsuitableness or disproportion. The oorrea- 
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poiidenco of actions to the nature of the agent renders 
them natural ; their disproportion to it, unnatural. That 
an action is correspondent to the nature of the agent, does 
not arise from its being agreeable to the principle which 
happens to be the strongest : for it may be so, and yet 
be quite disproportionate to the nature of the agent. 
The correspondence, therefore, or disproportion, arises 
from somewhat else. This can be nothing but a differ- 
ence in nature and kind, altogether distinct from 
strength, between the inward principles. Some, then, 
are in nature and kind superior to others. And the 
correspondence arises from the action being conformable 
to the higher principle ; and the uusuitablenees from 
its being contrary to it. Eeasonable self-lOTe and 
ooosoience are the chief or superior principlee m 
the nature of man : because an action may be suitable 
W this nature, though ell other principles be violated ; 
but becomes unsuitable, if either of those are. Con- 
soience and self-love, if we undersUnd our true happiness, 
always lead us the same way. Duty and interest are 
perfectly coincident ; for the most part in this world, 
but entirely and in every instance if we take in the 
future, and the whole ; this being implied in the notion 
of a good and perfect administration of things. Thus 
they who have been so wise in their generation as to 
regard only their own supposed interest, at the expense 
and to the injury of others, shall at last find, that he 
who has given up all the advantages of the present 
world, rather than violate his conscience and the 
relations of life, has infinitely better provided for 
himself, and secured his own interest and happiness. 

{Sermon III.) 
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In connection with the Mixed Standard we may 
also mention the systems of Cumberland, Gay, and 
Paley.with whom perfection, happiness, common-well- 
being, and the will of God more or less clearly enter 
into the moral standard. Eud®moni8m as a moral 
theory employs also a Mixed Standard more or less 
prominently. ( Vide Chap. X, § 2.) 

§13. Criticism of the Mixed Standard. To 

enter into a detailed examination of the chief forms 
of mixed theories would carry us beyond the scope of 
our work. We offer, accordingly, a few general re- 
marks on this point. Mixed systems, no doubt, 
enjoy the advantage of employing a multiplicity of 
principles to solve the problems of our moral life : 
when one of the principles fails, the other is close at 
hand to render the help it can towards solving a dif- 
ficulty, But this advantage is secured at the cost of 
both (1) logical and (2) psychological consistency. 
(1) The law of parsimony requires that we should not 
assume several principles to account for a fact, if 
fewer principles can possibly render a satisfactory 
explanation of it. And logic and metaphysics alike 
ever aspire at unity to account for things. (2) Every 
elementary quality is determined by its own laws; 
and if, as we have seen, moral quality is unique and 
elementary, it must be conditioned by laws appro- 
priate to it. Our mental life, no doubt, is a concrete 
unity having diverse functions or qualities; and so 
the laws governing these functions are, as a matter 
of fact, closely connected with one another. But such 
connection does not imply that the different laws reg- 
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uUte each elementary experience. There are, for 
example, the laws of attention, the laws of memory, 
and the laws of the feelings ; and since attention, 
memory, and feeling are closely connected with one 
another, their laws also interact or converge to 
produce a concrete experience. But this does not 
mean that the laws of attention are the laws of 
memory or of feeling or vice versa. 

In fact, every concrete experience is more or less 
complex involving several elements which are gov- 
erned by their own laws ; and the ultimate laws of 
nature are generally taken to be as numerous as our 
e!emc;ntary experiences. If what wo call a moral act 
is a complex phenomenon, involving physical, intel- 
lectual. emotional, and volitional factom, if it implies 
a relation of agent to others as well as to some 
superior authority as the source of obligation, if it 
involves a relation of motive to outward action and 
consequences, then an adequate explanation of such 
an act must involve a reference to all those features 
and their laws. But this does not mean that all 
these conditions are essential to the explanation of 
the moral aspect of the act. A material object may 
illustrate in its constitution, physical, chemical, 
dynamical, and mathematical laws ; but this does not 
imply that all these laws are essential to explain the 
peculiarity of any one feature of the object. Thus the 
explanation of the moral quality of an act, requiring 
a direct reference to moral laws, may also involve an 
indirect reference to other laws calculated to throw 
light on concomitant features. If consequences are 
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generally indices to motives, if virtue is usually com 
nected with self-sacrifice and the promotion of general 
well being, if obligation implies higher authority, then 
all these may be taken into account in determining 
the moral quality of an act ; but all these factors are 
not equally essential to such determination. Some of 
them are essential, constituting the standard, while 
others are accidental, being but indices or concomitant 
signs. Thus, while we regard moral law or higher 
authority as the moral standard, we take 
a reference bo consequences or future happiness as 
but incidental tests or concomitant signs creating a 
presumption in favour of this or that moral quality. 
The one is fundamental and the other, accideutal. In 
including, therefore, all these marks or features in the 
moral standard, the supporters of mixed theories 
confound what is essential with what is accidental in 
the moral sphere ; they confound signs with the 
standard. The vice of a mixed theory is that ib 
tries to co-ordinate principles which are really subor- 
dinate. Paley, as we have seen, has included no less 
than three factors in his moral standard. (Vide 
Chap. X. § 15.) His standard has, accordingly, 
been humourously described as combining The 
maximum of error in the miuimum of space.'' 


The truth of the above remarks is borne out by 
the general tendency in all mixed theories to regard as 
paramount one of the principles which are ostensibly 
co-ordinated in the moral standard. And it is also 
a noteworthy fact that the principle which is usually 
regarded as supreme is Conscience or the Moral Fac* 
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ulty. We have seen that though Shaftesbury and 
• Hutaheson refer now to Benevolence and now to the 
sthetic Faculty in determining the moral <iuality 
of an act» yet the)’ always refer to the Moral Sense as 
discovering such quality. {Vide Chap.X, § 14.) Butler, 
likewise, though apparently co*ordinating Self-love 
and Conscience, really regards Conscience as the dnal 
authority in morals. He observes, for example, “It is 
our duty to walk in that path, and follow this guide, 
without looking about to see whether we may not 
possibly forsake them with impunity/’ III.) 

He mentions also in his Preface to the Sermons — 
“Whereas in reality the very constitution of our nature 
requires that we bring our whole conduct before 
this superior faculty ; wait its determination ; enforce 
upon ourselves its authority, and make it the business 
of our lives, as it is absolutety the whole business of 
amoral agent, to conform ourselves to it. This is 
the true meaning of that ancient precept. Reverence 
thyeelf!* Occasionally Butler seems to assign to Self- 
love a superior place*; but Self-love is construed 
by him liberally so as to include the elements of 
happiness coming from Benevolence and Virtue. 
Reasonable Self-love, as implying “a practical regard 
to what is upon the whole our happiness,” is thus 
viewed by him os “ not only coincident with the 
principle of virtue or moral rectitude, but as a part 
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of the idea itself.”* {Analogy, Part I, Chap. V.) 
Self-love or Prudence, liberally construed, thus 
includes Conscience. (See Chap. XVI, § 6.) Similar- 
ly, eudsmonistic theories, while including happiness 
in the moral standard, make it dependent on the 
regulative influence of Reason or Conscience. Thus 
even the supporters of mixed standards are driven 
to admit that the moral quality can be finally deter- 
mined only by the moral test in the form of the 
declarations of Conscience. 

§. U. Concluding: Remarks. Let us now con- 
clude this brief review of the different forms of the 
moral standard with a few remarks a.s to what seems 
to be its true character. One naturally feels diffident 
to pronounce an opinion on a point which has 
the attention of the best intellects, apparent- 
ly without any unanimity. But, as we shall try to 
show, there is an element of truth in almost every • 
system, though the general defect is either to make 
everything of a partial principle or to include 
diverse elements in the moral standard. The remark 
of Leibniz that “Systems are true by what they 
affirm, but false by what they deny” is generally 
true, for affirmation is usually due to insight, while 
denial, to oversight. The determination of the moral 
standard requires a careful and impartial ezamina- 

* '*lii the common couree of Hfo, there is seldom any inooceist- 
en^ between our duty and what is ctiiltd interest : it is much 
selaonier that there is any inconsistency between duty and what 
is really our present interest ; meaning by interest, happiness and 
satisfaction. Self-love, then, though confined to the interest of 
the present world, does in general perfectly coincide with virtue f 
and leads us to one and the same coarse of life." (Sermon UL) 
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tion of the facts of moral life, which, being often 
very complex, are liable to misconstruction owing to 
imperfect aniil)’sis and personal bias. "When the in- 
ward frame of man", says Butler, “is considered as udi^e'livnd^’ 

any guide in morals, the utmost caution must be inipaniil 
j , . , . . ©XAminatiou 

used that none make peculianties in their own can reveal 

temper, or anything which is the effect of particular g^.uUrd. 

casboma, though observable in several, the standard 

of what is common to the species ; and above all, 

that the highest principle be not forgot or excluded, 

that to which belongs the adjustment and correction 

of h! 1 other inward movements and affections : which 

principle will of course have some influence, but 

which, being in nature supreme, ought to preside over 

and govern all the rest.'* (Servioii II.) In trying 

to ascertain the true character of the standard we We ilioald 

should keep before our mind the central problem and tliv aocident- 

divorce it from all extraneous associations and should 

thus be careful not to confound what is accidental 


or collateral with what is essential or fundamental. 

The authoritative aspect of morality is explained 
easily by Jural Theories. If moral distinctions 
involve the conscionsness of obligation to act in the 
right direction, such consciousness, whether original 
or acquired, clearly implies a i*eference to higher 
authority, divine or human, requiring the perform- 
ance of such acts. Even when this authoritv is 
conceived as human, there is an element of truth 
in the view, in as much as human authority is 
generally exercised in the direction of what is good 
and eligible. The extreme view of Hobbes that the 
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arbitrary will of the sovereign ia the final standard 
in morals may, on examination, reveal some 
element of truth in it. When we remember the 
time when Hobbes propounded his theory, we can 
easily understand bow a peace-loving philosopher 
would try to secure peace at any cost. That even 
the arbitrary will of a sovereign, securing obedience, 
peace, and happiness, is preferable to anarchy, confu- 
sion, and misery, such as prevailed after the deposition 
of Charles I, can scarcely be gainsaid. The ^state of 
nature* was naturally suggested to Hobbes when he 
contemplated the strife and confusion produced by 
the selfish clamour for power by men, no longer under 
the wholesome restraint of sovereign authority. 
That reason requires 'constraint* in the form of 
'natural laws* with a view to secure peace and 
happiness is admitted by Hobbes. So that when a 
3overei|^ is regarded as exercising his authority for 
social" good, he is really under the restraint of reason. 
When Hobbes mentions that the sovereign authority 
should be obeyed only so long as it afifords protec- 
tion, he practically admits that even an arbitrary 
exercise of power for mere selfish ends must, to be 
effectual, be under the regulation of prudence and 
reason. Bain, likewise, contends that the social en- 
forcement of useful acts is the ultimate explanation 
of moral distinctions. Here, too, reasonable authority 
is considered as the final explanation of morality, 
though suoh authority is conceived as human. 
If, as we shall see more fully in Chap. XVI, § 6* 
utility coincides to a great extent with morality. 
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and if, imbued with the scientific and positivistic spirit, 
we abandon any search after ‘invisible issues* and 
move only within the sober limits of ‘reality/ then 
the admission of rational human authority as the final 
standard in morals becomes intelligible to us. And 
such authority, as stated above, is generally exercised 
in accordance with the requirements of our moral 
nature in the direction of what is good and eligible. 

But if even the highest human authority does 
not feel justified in acting in any direction it likes, 
if a sinner trembles even in solitude ‘like a guilty 
thing surprised,' if there is difference between ‘liberty 
and ‘license/ not merely, as Burke points out, in the 
political, but also in the moral sphere, then the 
authority implied in morals must be acknowledged 
as other than human, since it is superior to humanity, 
irrespective of differences of time and clime, rank and 
attainments. Thus the authority is taken by the 
supporters of the theological form of the Jural 
Standard, as no other than that of guiding Provi- 
dence or Deity. It is the ‘d»mon* or ‘master self in 
one's breast that demands an unconditional surrender 
to its requirements. CoDscieoce is thus viewed as 
the oracle of God, revealing His ‘guiding love’ and 
natural preference of what is intrinsically holy to 
His creatures, ‘mode after His own image/ so that 
by willing obedience they may prove themselves 
worthy of the charge committed to their care. If* ss 
Butler mentions, “There are as real and the same 
kind of indications in human nature, that we were 
made for society and to do good to our fellow-crea- 
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tures, as that we were intended to take care of our 
own life and health and private good” (Butler, Ser. I, 
p. 387) ; if, accordingly, the several propensities and 
tendencies are given in us for the furtherance of these 
ends, then it is but natural to expect that the merit 
or demerit of a rational agent should be determined 

been led to proper or improper regulation of these propen- 

admit tt scale sitics and tendencies. Hence we find the admission by 

worth' among like Hutcheson and Martineau of a scale of 
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into obedience by considerations of self-interest ? As 
Kant observes, “All remains disinterested and founded 
merely on duty ; neither fear nor hope being made the 
fundamental springs, which if taken as principles 
would destroy the whole moral worth of actions/* 
{Practical Rcaaoii. Abbott's Translation, pp. 226-227.) 

That religion is an aid to morality can never be 
denied ; but when such aid is rendered in the form of 
introducing egoistic considerations into the moral life 
then the essence of such a life is vitiated. Hence is 
it that imlividuals, wanting in moral inspiration, are 
rather led astray by outward forms and conventional 
observances (such as penances, ablutions, and cere- 
monies), when moved by blind religious enthusiasm. 
To avoid these injurious effects, Budhism and 
Positivism withdraw themselves from abstruse 
metaphysical discussions and idle religious con- 
troversies and merely devote themselves to further 
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the ends pf practical morality by inculcating univer- 
sal benevolence and good-will. We should remember, O^nuiue faith 
however, that when genuine religion supplements and^^rue^*^^^ 
morality— when one is led to religious faith by 
righteous work and scrupulous obedience— then i>^>urtaat 
the moral nature, in-stead of being perverted, becomes morality, 
further improved and sanctified. “ When the 

Thcistical belief/’ writes Shaftesbury, “ is in tire and 

« 1 « a • • A Sbaftosbury. 

perfect there must be steady opinion of the superin- 
tendency of a Supreme Being, a witness and spectator 
of human life, and conscious of whatsoever is felt or 
acted in the universe : so that in the perfectest recess, 
or deepest solitude, there must be One still presum’d 
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remaining with us ; whose presence singly must be 
of more moment than that of the most august 
assembly on earth. In such a presence, 'tis evident, 
that as the shame of guilty actions must be the 
greatest of any ; so must the honour be of well-doing, 
even under the unjust censure of a world. And in 
this case, ’tis very apparent how conducing a perfect 
Theism must be to virtue, and how great deficiency 
there is in Atheism.” (Inquiry, p* 57.) 

If we examine the Teleological Theories of Ethics, 
we also find that there are elements of truth in them. 
Psychological Hedonism is to a certain extent right 
in supposing that we are generally moved to action 
by a prospect of ple^isure, whether egoistic or al- 
truistic ; and Ethical Hedonism, in erecting pleasure 
as the standard of rectitude, is so far right as to 
suppose that pleasure is generally the accompani- 
ment of natural and legitimate exercise of powers. 
Though we may thus hold with Bentham that we 
are generally right when we aim at ‘the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number/ yet it is no less 
true, as indicated by Mill, that there are qualitative 
hedonistic differences which should regulate our 
moral choice. As men, however, are often moved 
to a virtuous course not merely by the expectation 
of terrestrial happiness but also by the prospect of 
celestial bliss, Paley and other supporters of the 
theological standard are not altogether wrong when 
they include such prospective bliss in the moral 
estimate of mankind. But the hedonistic paradox is 
true no less in the case of celestial than in the case 
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of terrestrial pleasures ; ami the search after an 
agreeable end of activity brings only anxiety^ un- 
easiness, and misery. 

The Perfectionists> as distinguished from the He- 
donists, are so right as to suppose that moral 
activity is governed by the ideal instead of by the 
actual. 

“ The fiend that man harries 
Is love of the Best ; 

Yawns the pit of the Dragon, 

Lit by rays from the Blest. 

The Lethe of nature 
Can't trance him again, 

Wliose soul sees the perfect, 

Which his eyes seek in vain." 

(Emerson, The Sphi'ti.c.) 
The different forms of Perfectionism have also 
elements of truth in them. The pursuit of the ideal 
involved in all moral effort implies, no doubt, that 
wo strive to attain an end which is not realised in 
practice ; but the peculiarity of the moral ideal, as 
mentioned above, is that it carries authority or com- 
mand. Behind perfection there is requirement, 
authoritative prescription, a law or 'categorical 
imperative' demanding unconditional submission. 
The several ends of life-^physical, intellectual, 
.esthetic, and moral — are not detached but closely 
connected, being but parts of an entire psycho-physi- 
cal constitution. The prosecution of a virtuous life 
is thus generally conducive to health and closely con- 
nected with true intellectual and ssthetic culture. 

32 
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constitution 
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Our constitution is only then best adapted to its 
environment, physical and social, when we follow the 
dictates of Conscience {Vide Chap. XVI, | 6); and 
true knowledge and appreciation of beauty involve 
no less a reference to the claims of our moral nature. 
It is not without truth, therefore, that Plato and 
other great thinkers regard God — the ultimate 
source of our moral constitution — as the embodiment 
of Truth, Beauty, and Goodness. 

The harmonious development of our whole nature 
is thus the supreme duty of our life. Evolution or 
Self-realization may thus be regarded as the law of 
our being. But such a law implies not merely a 
physical or logical necessity, such as is maintained by 
Spencer, Spinoza, or Hegol, but also a moral require- 
ment, an imperative duty. It is true, no doubt, that 
there is a natural tendency to the normal develop- 
ment of our organa and faculties if left to them- 
selves ; but apart from this regulation of nature, 
there is also the regulation of will under the 
guidance of Conscience. With the increase of ex- 
perience and the taste of the consequences of our 
acts we acquire new tendencies which are modifica- 
tions, if not perversions, of the old. Thus, in the 
language of Martineau, ‘secondary* springs of action 
arise by the side of the 'primary/ bringing forth new 
conflicts and occasions which require the active con- 
trol of Conscience. Artificial wants and reqnirements, 
arising from the ever-increasing complexities of 
domestic, social, and political relations of human lUe> 
further complicate matters and so afford ample room 
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lor the vigilant supervision of this supreme faculty. 
Thus what might have been easily achieved by 
man in his simply ‘natural’ condition, as advocated 
by Rousseau and Nietzsche, can be achieved only 
with difficultly under the altered conditions of a 
more or less civilized community. This of course 
does not mean that civilization has brought us only 
defects and disadvantages as suggested by Rousseau 
and his followers. The egoistic and militant propen- 
sities, .so much needed in the earlier stages of individ- 
ual anrl sr)cial development to secure self-preser- 
vation and well-being, require to be curbed and 
moditiod to a great extent when protection and 


The state of 
nature and 
oivilizatioD 
have both 
their advau* 
tagea aad dis- 
adveiitaj'oa as 
deierniiriiug 
moral pro- 
gress, 


comfort are ensured bv s.wial anil, political orga- 
nizations with the advance of civilization. Thus the 
‘social contract’ of Hobbes is not without moral signifi- 
cance. It has, no doubt, been argued by Rousseau 
that the refined raannens of civilized society arc only 
hollow pretence, without any genuine inspiration or 
sincerity. But, even if we admit the truth of this 
remark to a certain extent, we must remember that 
habits which are at first induced by conventional 
morality may in course of time beget honesty of 
purpose. {Vide Chap. VIII, § 4.) 

Moreover, conventional morality itself is but the 
expression of the Universal Ethos, the common moral 
nature of mankind, which, however repressed or 
modified by idiosyncrasies and circumstances, gives 
rise to the ‘laws of nations’ (Grotius*) and their 
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tion involves 
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tive influence 
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Reason as a 
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duly controls 
the passions 
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tions. 


equitable relations. Thus»the development of individ- 
ual or social constitution is left not merely to the 
blind play of natural forces but also to the regulation 
of Conscience, as it is reflected either in personal con- 
sciousness or in the impersonal ‘laws of nations.’ 
And, as the essence of our moral life lies in the 
right regulation of the several t-endencies and pro* 
pensities, the character of what we call moral devel- 
opment is determined not by the spontaneous 
growth of these tendencies and inclinations but by 
their legitimate exercise or proper control. Self- 
realization, as a moral rule, requires, therefore, the 
due cultivation of the several faculties constituting 
the self under the guidance of Conscience. “ Every 
ethical theory/’ observes Seth, “ might claim the 
term self-realisation, as each might claim the term 
happiness. The question is, What is the self? or 
Which self is to be realised ? Hedonism answers, 
the sentient self; Rigorism, the rational self; 
Eudi^monism, the total self, rational and sentient.” 
{Ethical Principles, p. 204.) As, however, rationality 
and senbieucy are not of co-oi'dinate rank in our 
moral life, the latter is but the servitor and the 
former the lord, the one supplying materials to be 
rightly adjusted by the other. The conception of 
Reason as charioteer guiding the passions and incli- 
nations as horses is as old as the Upanishads or 
the Platonic Dialogues.* 

agree rue at with luau’s rational aod social nature, ia morally die- 
graceful or morally neceeeary.*’ 

* Id the third aeotion {Vaili) of the KcUha there 

is the celebrated simile of the chariot {RatharupaJm). The soul 
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Such regulation, however, implies an order among 
the impulses and their adaptation to circum* 
stances and relations. The laws of Conscience are 
embodied, as mentioned above (Vide Chap. IX 
§ 23), in the moral scale, such as is put forward by 
Hutcheson or Martineau. The impulses, however, 
are always relative to circumstances; and their 
propriety in any case is determined by their fitness 
with regard to the connected relations and oppor- 
tunities. {Vide Chap. IX, § 24.) There is thus truth 
in the view of Clarke that the essence of morality is 
to be found in the “ eternal and immutable relations*’ 
which,by conditioning our opportunities and impulses, 
determine the moral character of our acts. As our 
choice is always relative to circumstances, the 
character of these, as ordained by the Creator, affects 
the character of our choice. One set of circumstances, 
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ie compared to a person aoatod in a chariot which in the body, 
the reaaon boing the charioteer ; the will, the reins : the panaions 
or Bon«es. the horsea ; and the things of aenee. the roads. ** If,’* 
it fa said. ** the charioteer, tho reason, in unskilful, and the ruins 
are always slack, hla senaea are ever unruly, like horses that will 
Dot obey the charioteer ; but if the charioteer is skilful, and at 
all times 6rm|y holds the reins, his senses are always mana^'e* 
able, like horses that obey the charioteer." (S, 4, An. ). Similar- 
ly Mann observes : ** In the restraint of iho organs running 
wild among objects of sense, which huriy’ him aw*ay hither and 
thither, a wise roan should make diligent elTort, like a 
charioteer restraining restive steeds." (II. 88.) Plato, likewise, 
in the compares the reason to a charioteer driving a 

pair of winged horses of ditferent breed, one of which, the 
rational impulse, is obedient to the rein, while the other re- 
presenting the appetites and passions is unmly and ever disposed 
to draw the chariot to vile and ignoble things. ** The chariots f 

of gods," observes Plato, ** in even poise, obeying the rein glide ( 

rapxUy : hut the others labour, for the steed who haa evil in f 

him, sinking heavily to the earth, keeps them down, when he t 

has not been rightly trained by the charioteer." (Jow*ett*s r 

Translation, Vol. II, p. 124.) P 
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regulation of 
the different 
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our moral 
constitution, 
according to 
the dictates 
ofConscience. 

(Butler.) 


involving certain relations and impulses, justifies 
certain acts which can never be justified when the 
relations and circumstances are reversed or alteied. 
Thus parental regulation is not of the same moral 
value as filial disobedience, though both of them 
imply an exercise of power by one individual towards 
another. Though the persons are the same, yet 
their relations are different and hence their duties 
and rights are not exactly the same. If, again, these 
relations and circumstances are eternally the same, 
the ‘eternal and immutable morality' of Cud worth, 
implying intelligible ideas, or the archetypal 
thoughts of the Deity as embodied in creation and 
implanted in our constitution, is no longer obscure to 
us. The relations are reflected in our impulses whose 
relative moral worth is reported by Conscience in the 
form of general moral principles. Conformity to the 
principles is at the same time conformity to right 
relations ; and transgression of the principles means 
impiety towards the divine order and system »is 
objectified in nature and revealed in personal con* 
sciousness. 

Our moral constitution is thus, as indicated by 
Butler, an organic whole ; and virtue consists in the 
proper regulation of the several tendencies. The 
gratification of each tendency brings, no doubt, its 
own satisfaction, but such a satisfaction may not, as 
shown above {Vide Chap. X, § 2 & 7, & § 1 of this 
Chapter), be accordant with true happiness, yielding 
peace and contentment. Happiness, in the true 
sense of the word, is the crown of a virtuous life. 
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The difierent forms of enjoyment experienced by 
creatures are well indicated in the Geeta. 

«qi ^ I 

rp^xa y u 

u » 

qqq^i«pw ^ I 

n^aq^^TTf! u u 

TOqftf qi fqf« qi gn: I 

qtfw:«rfqM^:" u 1| 

Hear now from me, 0 chief of Bharatas ! the 
threefold kinds of pleasure. That which causes 
gladness by usage and brings au end to pain ; 

Which is as poison in the beginning, but is like 
nectar in the end ; that is declared to be '‘good*' 
pleasure, born from the serenity of one's own mind. 

That which is like nectar in the beginning from 
the connection of sense^objects with the senses, but 
is as poison in the end, is held to be of ''passion." 

That pleasure which in the beginning and in the 
results is the bewilderment of the soul and springs 
from sleep, idleness, and stupidity, is called "dark." 

There is nothing here in earth, nor yet among the 
gods in heaven, which is free from the three modes 
which are born of Nature {Prahntiy* (Chap. XVIII, 
36-40. Davies Translation.) 
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Eudsemonism is thus justiBed in regarding 
Sattwih enjoyment, or what is described here as 
'“good’ pleasure born from the serenity of one’s own 
mind,” as the test of virtuous life. But happiness, 
as we have seen, is ordinarily an index to virtue and 
not its standard. Whatever may be our conception 
of the moral end — whether pleasure, health, know- 
ledge, beauty, perfection, or happiness— we regard 
it us obligatory or binding: it is backed by authority 
which requires unconditional acceptance of what is 
right. The authority implied in the moral standard 
13 , as explained above, not of an arbitrary character, 
but such as carries its own evidence with it. Its 
intrinsic ascendency is patent to ns as it is based on 
reason which reports the righteous preference of the 
Supreme Being, communicated to us for our gui- 
dance. Thus the positive declarations of conscious- 
ness warrant faith in the view that the essence of the 
moral standard is to be found in Law or Obligation, 
an authoritative requirement to act in the direction 
of what is right and proper. And an individual, who 
unconditionally surrenders himself to the dictates of 
his Conscience, is raised above the freaks of Fortune, 
not at all moved by her smiles or frowns. 

“True dignity is bis whose tranquil mind 
Virtue has raised above the things below ; 
Who, every hope and fear to Heaven resign’d, 
Shrinks not, though fortune aims her dead- 
liest blow.” (Beattie.) 


CHAPTER XIII. 

THE SUPREMACY OF THE MORAL STANDARD. 


§ 1. Complexity of the Human Constitution. 
Wbat we call a concrete object la more or less com- 
plex, governed by different laws. In the case of a 
living being, the more numerous the functions, the 
greater the complexity of its constitution. As what 
we call the human constitution has diverse functions 
—physiological, mental, and moral— it is really very 
complex in chanacter, governed by various laws. The 
different parts of our constitution, though having 
distinct ends, are harmoniously blended together so 
as to subserve the chief end of life. Each minor end 
is governed by several laws and so the supreme end, 
though having laws of its own, is indirectly condi- 
tioned by numerous laws. There arc, for example, 
physical, intellectual, and moral ends of our life ; and 
each of these ends is secured by observing a plurality 
of laws. Thus the physical end is promoted by 
laws of health involving biological, chemical, physical, 
and dynamical laws ; the intellectual end is furthered 
^^sj^gical and psychological laws, each of which 
involves diverse elements or conditions; and the 
moral end is achieved by obedience to the laws of our 
moral life. And, as our constitution is a harmonious 
unity or an organic whole, these different laws interact 
or mutually condition each other. The physiological 
laws, for example, have their bearing on psychology, 
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aad tend to 
operate 
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every being 
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development 
ot its powers. 


The end of 
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fore, is the 
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development 
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and psychological laws also have their bearing on 
physiology ; and both physiological and psychological 
laws are closely connected with the moral : our 
mental life is coloured by organic conditions which 
in their turn are affected by psychical factors ; and, 
as we shall see in the next chapter (Vide 5), 
what we call our duty is conditioned by organic and 
psychical factors as well. The duty, for example, of 
maturing a scheme of safety does not arise in the 
case of a lunatic ; nor is it obligatory on an invalid, 
who can not help himself, to succour a man in 
distress; an insolvent can never be expected to 
ransom a prisoner. 

The end of every form of existence seems to be 
its perfection or the proper development of its 
structure or constitution. The end of rock seems to 
be the adequate aolididcation of its strata; the end 
of a plant, its duo growth and fructification ; and the 
end of animal life, the complete development of its 
organs and functions. The end of man, accordingly, 
is the harmonious development of his capabilities, 
physical and mental, intellectual and moral, temporal 
and spiritual. Certain ends, however, are secured 
spontaneously and naturally (as in the case of diges- 
tion and respiration), while others are attained by 
voluntary regulation and persistence (as in the case 
of physical or moral culture). But besides this 
difference in the mode of the attainment of ends 
there are important differences with regard to their 
scope or complexity. Certain ends are comparatively 
simple and so are pursued with relative indifference 
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to the rest ; while there are others which are more 
complex, involving the co-operation of several factors. 
We may, for exaiople, seek health or knowledge with 
less reference to the other ends of life than we can 
possibly do in the case of moral culture. Though 
moral quality is unique and elementary, yet it is 
illustrated, as meiktioned above {Vide Chap. IV), 
only in the case of a conflict of impulses. Such a 
conflict implies that we are tempted in different 
directions and betrays the necessity of the due 
regulation of the several tendencies. The essence 
of morality, then, lies, as pointed out by Aristotle, 
in the proper control of the several propensities; 
and the authority of Conscience consists in the 
supcrintendcncy which it exorcises over them. The 
moral end, therefore, is necessarily complex involving 
our physical, mental, aiul moral well-being. It is in the 
right exorcise of the several tendencies that morality 
consists ; it aims at the perfection of our whole nature. 
From this we are not to conclude that perfection is 
the moral standard. For perfection, as mentioned 
above, has behind it an authority which requires its 
realization in personal life : perfection, from the 
moral stand- point, is obligatory and not optional ; it 
is to be acquired by voluntary effort as something 
eligible and not attained by the spontaneous growth 
of what is inevitable. 

§ 2» Complexity of Constitution Involves 
Conflict. As a complex constitution is moved by 
several ends, these may either converge or diverge. 
The constitution, however, being an organic whole, 
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the convergence of the different ends can alone secure 
perfection and peace, while their divergence brings 
decay and misery. When, however, a constitution is 
left to itself it has a tendency to move along the 
line of least resistance and thus to foster the devel- 
opment of certain propensities to the exclusion or 
neglect of others. But as the lines of least resist- 
ance themselves vary from time to time with a 
variation of the numerous factors constituting our 
temperament and environment, there gradually 
appears a conflict among the several tendencies 
making up our mental and moral constitution. Our 
appetites and passions, desires and affections, tastes 
and inclinations, thus often come into collision with 
each other, threatening the integrity of our nature and 
detracting from peace and perfection. To preserve 
the balance of our constitution and thus bo secure peace 
and perfection the principal end isofour moral life. 
But for the conflict, there would be no trial 
and no room for moral life. When, therefore, we 
carefully survey our constitution we find that 
there are different forms of conflict which we may 
describe as conflict of ends or standards. Thus, there 
may be (1) a conflict of natural and artificial ends or 
standards, (2) a conflict of physical, intellectual, 
{esthetic, and moral standards, or (3) a conflict 
among the different forms of the moral standard 
itself. As the last (3) we have already discussed in 
Chap. VIII, in connection with 'conflict of duties,’ we 
shall confine our attention here to the other two 
forms alone. 
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(1) ConBict of uatural and artificial standards 
is not infrequently illustrated in connection with our 
dress and food, our deportment and dealings, our 
condemnation and approval. (2) ConHict of the second 
kind is often illustrated in the lives of athletes, 
scholars, painters, and poets. In bestowing attention 
exclusively on the development of one aspect of 
our nature, we are often disposed to leave the other 
aspects entirely in the shade. Thus an athlete, bent 
on developing his physique, is likely to neglect the 
due development of his intelligence ; and a scholar 
or a painter, bent on the cultivation of his intellec- 
tual or aesthetic faculty, is disposed to overlook 
physical culture. But such conflict, as we have 
already mentioned, is not conducive to our being's 
true end ; and hence we And provision already made 
in our moral nature to duly regulate the several 
tendencies and thus to establish harmony in the 
place of conflict, peace and perfection in the place 
of discord and decay. 

§ 3. The Supremacy of the Moral Standard. 
Such supremacy is proved both (1) subjectively and 
(2) objectively. 

(1) Subjective Evidence. Consciousness testi- 
fies to the fact that, however much we may be 
disposed to follow the one standard to the neglect 
of the rest, we do not feel ourselves justified in 
pursuing such a course. Whenever the attention 
of a scholar is drawn t> the fact that by undue intellec- 
tual exercise he is undermining his health, or an 
athlete is led to think that, by exclusive regard to 
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his physique, he is weakening his mind, he at once 
experiences compunction for having neglected his 
duty. The harmonious development of our powers 
is so clearly enjoined on us by Conscience, that we 
can never deviate from the rule without an instan- 
taneous conviction of wrong-doing. Even if, through 
habit or inclination, one persists in the wrong course, 
he is not altogether unconscious of its character. 
When an individual sets aside a natural standard, 
approved by Conscience, in favour of an artificial one, 
condemned by it, he is struck with compunction, 
unless his moral nature has already been hardened 
by habitual transgression. In fact, a penitent mind, 
moving still within the narrow limits of convention, 
may even be led to exclaim — 

Enjoin me any penance ; I'll build churches, 

A whole city of hospitals.” {Fletcher and Shirley.) 
(2) Objective Evidence. The constitution of (a) 
Society and (b) Nature, likewise, bears out the su- 
premacy of the moral standard. 

(a) Whenever one acts contrary to the moral 
standard, he incurs the displeasure and condemnation 
of society. To secure the good opinion of others, 
men are even led to feign virtue when really they 
have it not : hypocrisy has aptly been described as 
the homage which vice pays to virtue. Artificial 
standard, to be effective, must be in the line of the 
natural and the moral. A social or legal standard, 
which runs counter to the moral sense of mankind, 
cannot stand. Thus the surest way to win sympathy 
and support of others is to shape one's life according 
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to the moral staodard. ‘*Do you desire” said 
Socrates, “the reputation of a good musician ? The 
only sure way of obtaining it, is to become a good 
musician. Would you desire in the same manner 
to be thought capable of serving your country either 
as a general or as a statesman ? The best way in 
this case too is really to acquire the art and ex* 
perience of war and government, and to become 
really fit to be a general or a statesman. And in 
the same manner if you would be reckoned sober, 
temperate, just, and equitable, the best way of 
acquiring this reputation is to become sober, tem- 
perate, just, and equitable. If you can really render 
yourself amiable, respectable, and the proper object 
of esteem, there is no fear of your not soon acquiring 
the love, tbe respect, and esteem of those you live 
with.” 

(5) The constitution of Nature no less evidently 
supports the supremacy of tbe moral standard. 
Generally speaking, we may say that a life according 
to such standard secures health, peace, and prosperity, 
while a life away from the standard is almost the 
surest way to disease, discord, and ruin. 

As Manu says: — 

{MoAUXva Dharma Sasira, IV, 167.) 
“Indeed the evil-doer is despised in society ; he is 
always unhappy, diseased, and short-lived as well.” 
The connection of virtue with health and happiness 
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regarded as a fundamental fact of our life even by 
empirical and evolutional writers. (Vide Chap. XI, 
§ 2.) We shall dwell on this topic more fully in 
Chap. XVI ; but let us briefly notice it here in a 
separate section. 

§ 4 The External and the Internal Standard. 
We may, then, distinguish between an external 
and an internal standard in morals. The verdict of 
Society and the behaviour of the Natural World to- 
wards us wilh regard to a moral act constitute what 
maybe called the external standard, while the verdict 
of Conscience, revealed in personal consciousness, con- 
stitutes the internal. There is such a correspondence 
between the two, that even utilitarian writei-s are at 
times disposed to regard them as convergent tests 
of rectitude. Mill, for example, refers to the '‘External 
and Internal Sanctions of Morality" (Vide Chap. 
XVIII, § 4) ; and conduciveness to happiness is 
generally regarded as a test of rectitude. "The 
general welfare," says Bain, "is at all times con- 
sidered a strong and adequate justification of moral 
rules." (Moral Science, p. 442.) The external stan- 
dard thus includes the felicific or injurious conse- 
quences of our virtuous or sinful acts. The world is so 
constituted that the acts which we call right bring 
happiness and those that are wrong bring misery to 
mankind generally. " According to the theory of 
utility," writes Austin, " the measure or test of 
human conduct is the law set by God to bis human 
creatures. Now some of bis commands are revealed, 
whilst others are unrevealed. Or (changing the 
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phrase) some of his commands are express, whilst 
others are tacit. The commands which God has 
revealed, we must gather from the terms wherein 
they are promulged. The commands which he has 
not revealed, we must construe by the principle of 
utility : by the probable effects of our conduct on 
that general happiness or good which is the final 
cause or purpose of the good and wise lawgiver in 
all his laws and commandments. Strictly speaking 
therefore, utility is not the measure to which our 
conduct should conform, nor is utility the Usl by 
which our conduct should be tried.’’ {Jurisprudewe 
Lecture IV. Vol I, p. 160.) 

Thus, the external standard is but the echo of 
the internal : the latter is really the standard, while 
the former, as Austin suggests, is but an index or .“umii!"- 
concomitant sign. Some thorough-going utilitarian 
writers may. no doubt, object to this double test as 
implying the weakness of the Intuitional position. 

An appeal to consequences, it may be said, implies 
the practical abandonment of intuitions and the 
adoption of utility as a standard in morals. But it 
may be replied that considerations of utility are not 
a monopoly of utilitarians. The unity of the 
universe justifies a belief in the correspondence of 
its different laws; and utility, though not the stan- 
dard, may be a test in morals : « An utilitarian who 
believes in the perfect goodness and wisdom of God 
necessarily believes that whatever God has thought 
fit to reveal on the subject of morals, must fulfil the vuw. of 
requirements of utility in a supreme degree." (Mill, 

33 
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Utilitarianism, p. 32.) Thus utilitarianism, properly 
construed, is not at variance with intuitionism : the^ 
external standard supplements the internal. “It 
seems to me undeniable ” observes Sidgwiclc, “ that 
the practical affinity between Utilitarianism and 
Intuitionism, is really much greater than that 
between the two forms of Hedonism [Egoistic and 
Universal istic] Many moralists who have main- 

tained as practically valid the judgments of right 
and wrong which the Common Sense of mankind 
seems intuitively to enunciate, have yet regarded 
General Happiness as an end to which the rule® 
of morality are the best means, and have held that 
these rules were* implanted by Nature or revealed by 
God for the attainment of this end. Such a belief 
implies that, though I am bound to take, as rtiy 
ultimate standard in acting, conformity to a rule 
which is for me absolute, still the Divine and (we 
may say) intrinsic reason for the rule laid down is 
Utilitarian.” {Methods of Ethics^ pp. 84-85 ) We 
may only add that though a moral law or rule is 
generally conducive to happiness, yet it would be 
going beyond evidence to maintain that utility con- 
stitutes the “ intrinsic reason for the rule.” 

§ 5. Conflict of Standards Transcended in a 
Virtuous Life* Our moral constitution implies, as 
mentioned above, a system among the several pro- 
pensities constituting our mental life and the due 
regulation of these according to the verdict of Con*- 
science. The different forms of perfection — physical, 
intellectual, sssthetic, and moral ^-are not in conflict 
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With each other, but are parts of a sacred unity 
which con.stitutes the ideal of life. 

“ That Beauty, Good, and Knowledge are three sisters 
That dote upon each other.” 

The neglect of one involves more or less injury 
to the rest. Physical degeneracy, for example, 
begets cowardice and, by rendering sustained labour 
ditficult. dwarls intellectual growth and prevents 
adequate irsthetic and moral culture. Undue 
intellectual or msthetic culture, likewise, may give 
rise to a mood of reflective analysis or a condition of 
morbid sentimentality, which is not quite consistent 
with the reijuirements of an active moral life. There 
can, however, never be an undue development of our 
moral nature, as its essence lies in regulation and 
the consetpient legitimate development of the 
different sides of our nature. Our moral constitution 
being a harmonious whole, discord disappears as the 
ascendency of Conscience is firmly established, 
livery moral victory implies the strengthening of the 
higher impulses and the weakening of the lower 
ones ; and persistence in such a course of conduct 

ends in the unquestioned iiscendency of the rule of 

right anrl the due subordination of parts. Such a 
condition, as indicated in the preceding section, 
yields peace and happiness and secures the good-will 
ami support of others. Cases, no doubt, occur 
when with the best of intentions and the greatest 
of efforts men fail to achieve what they honestly 
desire. In such cases the agents themselves 
deplore the i.ssue and may be sorry for their conduct. 
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and the persons affected by it oiay also resent. 
Thus apparently virtuous conduct does not always 
produce happy consequences, nor does it invariably 
secure peace and sympathy. But these apparent ex- 
ceptions, properly understood, turn out to be illusory 
and really confirm, instead of disproving, the account * 
given above. (1) We know that the moral quality of 
an act is determined by the motive and is not at all 
affected by the result. So far as the result is 
concerned, it is generally beyond our control, being 
entirely at the disposal of Providence or Natural 
Laws. ( Vide Chap. XX, § 8.) Indeed one may be 
led at times to think that — 

"‘Our wills and fates do so contrary run 
That our devices still are overthrown ; 

Our thoughts are ours, their ends none of our own.’* 
(Shakespeare. Hauikt^ III, ii, 221-223.) 
But even such a thought does not stagger the truly 
virtuous man. Knowing fully well that the external 
world is under the regulation of Providence, who 
aims through His laws at more comprehensive and 
beneficent results than finite individuals can possibly 
entertain or divine, a man of pure heart is satisfied 
with what be accomplishes. Being above temptation 
and conflict, he resigns himself to the ways of 
Providence, thinking that*— 

^'There’s a divinity that shapes our ends 
Rough hew them how we will.” {ffatnUt,) 

The objective morality of Hegel does not exclude 
the subjective ; and the latter never comes in conflict 
with the former. The obedience and resignation of 
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a faithful heart enable it to adapt its conduct to the 
requirements of both subjective and objective morality 
and thus to enjoy peace and bliss. (2) Nor does such A virtuous 

an individual ever lose the sympathy and support of ruZthf 

others. Whenever his intention is understood by 
others, they readily approve of his conduct and ofl'er 
him all the sympathy and support they can. To 
what extent wilful negligence or imprudence is res- 
ponsible or excusable is a topic which we shall take 
up in its proper place ( Vide Chaps. XIV and XVI) ; 
it need not detain us here. 

Thus, a life uniformly regulated by the moral 
standard is at peace with itself and with the rest of 
the world. It discharges its duties ns they arise 
unfettered by desire and unmoved by consequences.’ &obo"'‘ 
As Budha says. “Concealing the six appetites as the 
tortoise conceals his limbs, guarding the thoujjhts ns Moures 
a city is surioiinded by the ditch, then the wise man peS sml 
in his struggle with Mam or the Tempter shall cer- 
tainiy conquer, and free himself from nil future 
misery." {Dhavtmapadn, Section XI.) Such a life 
approaches the pantheistic conception of the uni- 
Bcation of the self with the Deity, there being no 
more any discord between personal wish and divine 
behest. (FfutChap. XII, § 10.) There is no more 
any tendency to follow ceremonial practices or refnain 
from prevailing prohibitions. A person leading such 
a life is above conventional morality and above 
expectation or fame. His only guide is his honest 
heart or Conscience. In such a condition one may 
exclaim— 
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*'l know what is enjoined as right and also what 
is prohibited as wrong ; but 1 have not any inclina- 
tion to pursue the one or to avoid the other. I do 
only what Thou, O Providence, residing in my breast, 
directest me to do." 


CHAPTER XIV. 

DUTIES AND RIGHTS. 

§ I. Duty, the Supreme Fact of Moral Life. 

The essence of our moral life lies in the consciousness ‘''*® 

TV . • • . . Cftramal ifiot 

ot Duty or Obligation, without which morality has no of moral life 

meaning. Xo doubt, among the early Greek thinkers 
and some other people, the idea of Duty was often 
superseded by the notion of the Good ; the idea of 
authoritative requirement was replaced by the notion 
of the attractiveness or agreeableness of the Good. 

This, of course, was due to the character of their 
national life and pursuit, which developed the notion 
of a common desirable end, promoting general well- 
being. (Vide Chap. IX. § 8.) Their theories were 
shaped by the bent of their minds as determined by 
national education and culture. But even among 
these people the consciousness of unwritten laws was Thocou- 
always present more or less prominently, however 
muen It might have been repressed by personal Uwe, 
bias or national traits. Heraclitus, for example, obi^aUon®, it 
insists on the duty of obeying “The divine law from 
which all human laws draw their substance.” The Heraclitus. 
Greek poet Menander likewise says, “In our own 
breast we have a God — our Conscience.” And he 
mentions, “It is not to live, to live for self alone. 

Whenever you do what is holy, be of good cheer, 
knowing that God Himself takes part with rightful 
things. The rich heart is the great thing that man 
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wants.** The Stoics were the first to bring the notion 
of Duty into prominence. It is said of Zeno that 
“He was the first who ever employed the word duty, 
and who wrote a treatise on the subject.” (Diog. 
Leart. Lib., VII.) The notion of Duty has gradually 
developed under the jJe wish and Chri^i an infl ue nce, 
involving an explicit reference to Divine commands. 
The outward and mechanical conception of Duty 
entertained by the Jews has by and by been replaced 
by the inward and spiritual conception advocated by 
the Christians, though their doctrine of faith has 
sometimes led them to the opposite doctrine of Anti- 
noniianism, denying any neceasit)' of obligation for 
them. To Kant in modern times is due the 
emphasis now ordinarily laid on Duty as the cardinal 
fact of our moral life. 

Since the time of Kant the whole of morality 
has been based, more or less explicitly, on the 
notion of Duty or Obligation. The peculiarity 
of Ethics, as the science of morality, is that it in- 
vestigates 'what ought to be* as distinguished from 
'what merely is*, which constitutes the subject- 
matter of the positive sciences. “ The fundamental 
notion represented by the word ought ” or right,”” 
involved in all moral judgments, is, as Sidgwick 
observes, '* essentially different from all notions 
representing facts of physical or psychical ex- 
perience.” (Jfef/tocis of Ethics, p. 27.) It is, as he 
says, ultimate and unanalysable.” {Ibid., p. 81;) 
As morality is co- extensive with life, the conscious- 
ness of Duty is really the compass of life, which leads 
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it to perfection, peace, and glory, but which, if un- 
heeded, brings peccancy, misery, and disgrace. 
‘‘There is one principle of the soul ” writes Channing, 
which makes all men essentially equal, which 
places all on a level as to means of happiness, which 
may place in the first rank of human beings those 
who are the most depressed in wordly condition, and 
which therefore gives the most depressed a title to 
interest and respect. I refer to the Sense of Duty, 
to the power of discerning and doing right, to the 
moral and religious principle, to the inward monitor 
which speaks in the name of God, to the capacity of 

virtue or excellence .T he Se nse of Duty is the 

gr eatest gift of God. The Idea of Right is the 
primary and the highest revelation of God to the 
human mind, and alt outward revelations are foundod 
on and addressed to it. All mysteries of science and 
theology fade away before the grandeur of the 
simple perception of duty, which dawns on the mind 
of the little child. That perception brings him into 
the moral kingdom of God. That, lays on him an 
everlasting bond. He, in whom the conviction of 
"duty'TsTTTTreided, becomes subject from that moment 
to a law, which no power in the universe can abro- 
gate. He forma a new and indissoluble connexion 
with God, that of an accountable being. He begins 
bo stand before an inward tribunal, on the decisions 
of which his whole happiness rests ; he hears a voice, 
which, if faithfully followed, will guide him to per- 
fection, and in neglecting which he brings upon 
himself inevitable misery {Works, Vol. II, pp. 3-4.) 
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§ 2. Character of Duty. Duty, as mentioned 
above, is an elementary fact of our moral life. It 
implies a conflict between the higher and the lower 
self, the rational and the irrational part of our nature. 
Our moral constitution consists, as we have seen, 
in the due regulation of the propensities and in- 
clinations by Conscience or Moral Reason. Morality 
involves probation or trial ; and trial implies conflict 
— temptation to be overcome, perfection to be attain- 
ed. With the growing years and increasing experi- 
ence, we become enamoured of the world and en- 
thralled by its charms ; and though the conditions of 
trial are thus made more and more stringent, yet all 
the while the primitive light of Conscience shines 
(unless quenched by habitual disobedience) to show 
US the way. 

“ Heaven lies about us in our infancy ! 

Shades of the prison*house begin to close 
Upon the growing Boy, 

But he beholds the light, and whence it flows, 
He sees it in his joy/' 

( Word$v)OTth.) 

Duty is thus born of condict, actual or potential. 
Con diet leads to choice; and choice in the moral 
sphere must be according to the terms of duty. In 
the simply natural life of infancy, when for want of 
conflict, volition is left in abeyance, there is no room 
for duty. {Vide Chap. V, § 4.) To the conscious- 
ness of duty, however, a potential conflict may 
8u£6ce, though this does not satisfy the conditiooa 
of the presence of duty in any case. An individual, 
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when disposed to act in a particular direction, be- 
comes aware of duty when an alternative course of 
action is suggested to his mind, though he does not 
feel the force of an inclination to act in this direc- 
tion. Thus, an onlooker or a moralist may discuss 
questions of duty by reference to alternative courses 
of action, conceived in thought, though not realized 
in practice. The knowledge of duty, therefore, is 
nob co-extensive with its actual operation. A boy 
can understand duties when cases are presented to 
him implying conflict ; but duties are not binding 
on him so long as conflict is not realized in his 
personal experience. Similarly, a saint, who has 
transcended the conflict of impulses, is not deprived 
on that account of bis knowledge of duty, though 
there may not be a sphere for duty in his case owing 
to the subsidence of all conflict. Spectators may. 
no doubt, speak of bis duties by reference to his 
relations and circumstances ; but he does not feel 
the force of such duties, as he is altogether unmoved 
by allurements and temptations. Being still a man, 
however, he is always susceptible to conflict ; and so 
by reference to potential conflict we may speak of 
his duties. Though we may thus objectively speak 
of his duties, yet subjectively he is unaffected by 
them. “A perfectly good will," says Kant, “would 
be equally subject to objective (moral) law, but 
could Dot be conceived as obliged thereby to 

act lawfully.. Ought is here out of place, 

because volition is already of itself necessarily in 
unison with the law.'* A child and a saint may 
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therefore be said to be morally above duties, though 
not so psychically or psychologically. Hence, in ordi«. 
nary life, when a man in the midst of conflict does 
an act willingly and spontaneously, wo seldom cal! it 
a duty : in proportion as the aspect of conflict tends 
to disappear and acfs are done in accordance with* 
wishes, we are disposed to regard the acts as natural 
rather than as obligatory. And with the force of con- 
flict the aspect of obligation comes into full view. 
Hence Duty is genomlly represented as stern or 
severe. Word.s worth writes— 

*^Stern daughter of the Voice of God ! 

O Duty ! if that name thou love 
Who art a light to guide, a rod 
To check the erring, and reprove ; 

Thou who art victory and law 
When empty terrors overawe ; 

From vain temptations dost set free, 

And calm’sb the weary strife of frail human- 
ity r 

The stage of a saint, as described above, is rather 
an ideal than an actual one. As a matter of fact, 
since the development of our moral nature, we are 
always open to temptation, more or less. The condi* 
tion where there is simply the alUabsorbing thought 
of the Deity and reverence for Him is rarely 
attained by man, who is ordinarily moved by ‘chance 
desires.' So long as our minds move in worldly 
things and their allurements, so long as we are influ- 
enced in the slightest degree by them, we cannot 
imagine ourselves as above conflict or obligation* 
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Even in the cose of a virtuous man, the moral 
probIcMn is presented in the form of conflict, though 
its intensity is weakened by the strengthening of 
the virtuous dispositions. If our mental constitution 
is such that cognitive, aflfective, and conative hwtors 
always go together, though with varying degrees of 
intensity and combination, then whenever an alterna- 
tive course is suggested to the mind it becomes 
charged with feeling, and becomes an incipient im- 
pulse, however faint, to action. Thus conflict is 
present, more or less prominently, throughout, in- 
volving not merely the consciousness but also the 
operation of Duty. The lower impulse may be 
weaker and the higher impulse, stronger ; but still 
there is a weight to lift, however slight, in order to 
confoiui one’s conduct to, the calls of Duty. right 
act,” says Martineau, **does not cease to be my duty 
because I do it willingly; nor am I unconscious of 
doing what I ought because I also am doing what I 
would ; my conscience does not perish the moment 
my wishes are in harmony with it. The mind which 
is thus at peace with itself is still the scat of the 
same springs of action, with full consciousness of 
their respective worths ; and is still called, in every 
case of choice, to give effect bo that consciousness 
and go with the better impulse. Unless, therefore, 
you are prepared to say that the conditions of choice 
themselves vvill cease, and leave only *a spiritual 
automaton,' so that perfected mind is tantamount 
to no mind at all, you must admit that the relative 
apprehensions of right, i.e., 'the sense of duty/ can 
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never be bereft of exercise. What is really attained 
to by the finished nature is, an entire parallelism 
between the relations of the prudential and those of 
the moral scale. But there is in this nothing to 
destroy the felt gradations of either ; we continue to 
like this, that, and the other, with various inten* 
si ties ; we continue to revere this, that, and the 
other, with various depth of homage: that the two 
orders of feeling meet upon the same objects does 
not identify them ; and should I come to wish 
always and only what is right, then, more than ever, 
shall I know that it is not because I wish it that it 
is right. The moral differences will stand out for me 
as enduring realities ; the proportionate intervals of 
desire will remain the precarious adjustment to them 
of a mutable personality.'* [Tyjye^, II, pp. 97-98.) 

Utilitarian Writers find it a little hard to give 
a satisfactory account of obligation. As, with them, 
the claims of sensibility are paramount and Reason 
merely pandei's to the requirements of Sense, the 
conflict implied in duty, between the rational and the 
irrational part of our nature, hixs scarcely any place 
in their system. They advocate, no doubt, that the 
representative emotions and ends are to be preferred 
to the presen tative ones ; but the ground of preference 
doe.s not lie in any intrinsic worth or superiority 
of the rational or representative factor but in its 
instrumentality as a procurer of sense. Evolutionists 
apparently occupy a slightly different position, since 
they defend the intrinsic evolutionary superiority of 
the later evolved, complex, and representative 
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impulses to the earlier, simple, and presentative 
dispositions. But this so-called intrinsic evolutionary 
superiority lies ultimately in the demands of sense, 
for ministering to which reason gets the credit usually 
attributed to it : this authority of the rational factor, 
though appearing in the later generations of mankind 
as innate owing to the influence of heredity, is really 
acquireil by faithful service to sensibility in a series 
of generations. If sense be thus the final arbiter of 
our lives, there can scarcely be any meaning in saying 
that we ought to follow it. The pleasures of sense, as 
mentioned above, can attract but can never command. 


Plena «r© 
attract, but 
cannot conk* 
TiianrI. 


Jloreover, as mentioned above (Fide Chap. X, § 7), 
phychological hedonism precludes the ethical form ; 
if. us a matter of fact, we always do seek pleasure, 
there is no meaning in saying that we ought to do so. 

Bontham, accordingly, takes the easiest course by 
simply denying Duty. “It is, in fact, very idle.” he Hyitham H<. 
observes, “to talk about duties ; the word itself has "ncV.lf'X'’’ 
in it something disagreeable and repulsive. ..The 
talisman of arrogance, indolence, and ignorance is to 
be found in a single word, an authoritativeimpos- 
tiire... It is the woi-d “ought,” "ought or ought not,” 

as circumstances may be If the use of the word 

be admissible at all, it “ought" to be bani.shed from 


the vocabulary of morals.”{£)con/wio/ 77 /.pp. 10. 31,32.) 
The fact may be “disagreeable ' and repulsive” to a 
moralist who has left no room for it in his system ; but 
to pronounce a sentence of ejectment against it. is 
to presuppose the operation of law, which it is the 
aim of these moralists to deny in the moral sphere. 


5£8 


but to ignore 
ifl not to ex- 
plain. 
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Mill and Bain 
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Nay, the idea of obligation is so ingrained in our 
nature, that Bentham himself cannot help writing 
with regard to bis moral theory — ‘'Every pleasure is 
prima facie good, and ought to be pursued. Every 
pain is prima facie evil, and ought to be avoided.” 
{Deontology, p. 59.) A fact is not annihilated by 
simple denial ; it persists, whether heeded or not. 


As well might we deny the existence of light by 
simply shutting our eyes. Bain, accordingly, tries to 
account for it by reference to external enforcement j 


and Mill, by reference to the conscientious feelings 


of mankind ; but these attempts are alike futile and 
fallacious as wc shall see in the next section. 

Speyicer also regards the sense of duty as gradu- 
ally developing out of external sanctions or penal* 
tics, until it emancipates itself altogether from them 
and thus brings about its own ruin. He writes, ''Emerg- 
ing as the moral motive does but slowly from amidst 
the political, religious, and social motives, it long 
participates in that consciousness of subordination to 
some external agency which is joined with them ; 
and only as it becomes distinct and predominant does 
it lose this associated consciousness— only then does 
the feeling of obligation fade. 

'‘This remark implies the tacit conclusion, which 
will be to most very startling, that the sense of duty 
or moral obligation is transitory, and will diminish 
as fast as moralization increases. Startling though 
it is, this conclusion may be satisfactorily defended. 
Even now progress towards the implied ultimate 
state is traceable. The observation is notinirequent 
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■that persistence in performing a duty ends in making 
It a pleasure ; and this amounts to the admission 
that while at Brst the motive contains an element of 
coercion, at last this element of coercion dies out, and 
the act is performed without any consciousness of 
being obliged to perform it. The contrast between 
the youth on whom diligence is enjoined, and the man 

of business so absorbed in affairs that he cannot be 
induced to relax, shows us how the doing of work, 
■originally under the consciousness that it ou.ght to be 
done, may eventually cease to have any such accom- 
panying consciousness. Sometimes, indeed, the 
relation comes to be reversed ; and the man of busi- 
ness persists m work from pure love of it when told 
that he ought not. Nor is it thus with self-regard- 
ing feelings only. That the maintaining and protecting 
of wife by husband often result solely from feelings 
■directly gratided by these actions, without any 
thought of wusf ; and that the fostering of children by 
parents is in many cases made an absorbing occupa- 
tion without any coercive feeling of oup/it ; are obvious 
truths which show us that even now. with some of 
the fundamental other-regarding duties, the sense of 
obligation has retreated into the background of the 
mmd. And it is in some degree so with other- 
regarding duties of a higher kind. Conscientious- 
ness has in many out-grown that stage in which the 
sense of a compelling power is joined with rectitude 
of action. The truly honest man, here and there to 
be found, is not only without thought of legal, relig- 
ious, of social compulsion, when he discharges an 
34 
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PerCect adap- 
tation, it ia 
said, extio* 
guiahas 
obligation. 


» 



equitable claim on him ; but he is without thought of 
self-compulsion. He does the right thing with a 
simple feeling of satisfaction in doing it ; and is, in- 
deed, impatient if anything prevents him from having 
the satisfaction of doing it. 

“Evidently, then, with complete adaptation to the 
social state, that element in the moral consciousness 
which is expressed by the word obligation, will dis- 
appear. The higher actions required for the harmo- 
nious carrying on of life, will be as much matters 
of course as are those lower actions which the simple 
desires prompt. In their proper times and places 
and proportions, the moral sentiments will guide 
men just as spontaneously and adequately as now 
do the sensations. And though, joined with their 
regulating influence when this is called for, will exist 
latent ideas of the evils which non-conformity would 
bring ; these will occupy the mind no more than do« 
ideas of the evils of starvation at the time when a 
healthy appetite is being satisfied by a meal.” (DaUt 
of Ethics, pp. 127-129.) 

Whether external coercion can develop the notion 
of duty or not we shall discuss in the next section. 
Here we may only mention that the elimination of 
the sense of duty with the increase of ‘moralisation 
is not borne out by facts. No doubt, persistence in 
virtuous conduct renders the performance of virtuous 
acts easy and agreeable ; but simply because one 
feels pleasure in doing his duty he does not cease 
to know it : as Martineau says, “My conscienc^eea 
not perish the moment my wishes are in harmony 
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wi»h It. (.Types, XI, p. 97.) Nay_ may go a little Moral pro- 
farther and maintain that with the increase of K In'.teac 
■moralization’ in the proper sense of the term.consci- 
entionsness is rather deepened and intensified. The ncasofobliga* 
more one adapts his conduct to the requirements of 
Conscience, the more he becomes conscious of his 
short-comings and the greater the necessity he 
feels to be particular about his moral conduct. The 
sense of duty, like every other fact of our life, is 
deepened and developed by exercise and weakened 
and withered by neglect. If, however, with the 
evolutionists, we regard moral development as only 
a natural process, then there can properly be no room 
for morality at all in their system ; and so no 

question of the continuance or disappearance of the 


sense of duty can arise. {Vide, Chap. XI. § 3 .) 
But does not the obligatoriness of the representa- 
tive impulses, involved in the evolution of conduct, 
imply the ascendency of reason and its principles ? 
From the stand-point of sense, it is not alway.s wise 
to sacrifice the present to the future, the agreeable 
to what is considered as noble. If. then, the rule 


The course of 
moral pro- 
grcRB rcveala 
tho asBcend* 
eiicy of 
reaaoti. 


of moral life is that the actual should always be 
sacrificed before the ideal, it only reveals the regula- 
tive function of reason and the subordinate place 
which prudence occupies in the moral constitution 


of man. 


i 3. Soarce of Duty. Duty, as we have se en , tf il 

involves a conflict between the higher and lower 

• j ^ .... . aeonfljotof 

sides or our nature with the consciousness of the impulues, wo 

intrinsic superiority of the former to the latter. to\«'inrhe 
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the higher. 
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with it. 


Selden. 


Whenever there is a conflict of impulses, we recognise 
that one of them has a claim upon us to be the 
principle of conduct at the time, while the other is 
to be rejected as ineligible or unworthy, however 
agreeable it may be to our mind. But impulses 
are but mental phenomena which in themselves can 
have no authority in their nature. They may report, 
however, on the occasion of conflict, the preference 
of a Supreme Mind who, to ennoble His creatures, 
requires them to act according to His command, 
based as it is on the very nature of things and rela- 
tions. If, as we have seen, moral law is categorical 
and imperative in character, it expresses an 
authority superior to our personality requiring us 
to act according to its dictates. The authority 
evidently is no personal peculiarity, since all human 
beings equally admit its legitimacy, whenever they 
are required to shape their conduct according to its 
declarations. This superior authority is no other 
than divine, for nothing else can be regarded as 
higher than human personality and capable of regu- 
lating it. **How should 1 know,*’ asks Selden, *T 
ought not to steal ? I ought not to commit adultery ? 
... ../Tis not because I think I ought not to do them, 
nor because you think I ought nob : if so, our miods 
might change : whence then comes the restraint ? 
From a higher Power: nothing else can bind. I 
cannot bind myself ; for 1 may untie myself again ; 
nor an equal cannot bind me ; for we may untie one 
another : it must be a superior power, even Ood 
Almighty"’, {Table Talk, p. 84.) 
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Duty. then, is the voice of God-the command Duty ia the 
of Providence— to act in a direction which is 
consistent with His perfect nature and the 
requirements of the universe. Thus, morals culminate 
in religion ; ethics, in theology. But, for the simply 
conscientious life of an individual, such a theol- 
ogical sequel may not be necessary. One may 
simply go on discharging his duties as they 
arise, without ever raising any question of their 
source or discovering the August Source whence 
moral authority flows, Religion, as mentioned 
before, is often an important aid to morality ; but it 
may not necessarily operate in an otherwise con- 
scientious life. (VwfeChap. HI. §10 and Chap. 

XII, § 14.) ^ 

Paley is of opinion that the true source of 
moral obligation is to be found in our expectation SjiLn 
of reward or fear of punishment in future life i‘«inihoex. 

• . . ' pcotatJOD of 

UDligation» he says, coosists in being “urged by a reward or 
violent motive resulting from the command of 
another" ; such a motive is to be found only in “what 
we ourselves are to gain or loose something by." 

(Vidt Chap. X, § 15.) Thus, according to Paley, 

the expectation of ‘everlasting happiness* and the 

fear of ^eternal punishment* are the only adequate 

inducements to virtuous conduct ; and so they are 

to be regarded as the ultimate authority in the 

moral sphere. Apart from such motives, the 

authority of Conscience, he says, is quite unavailing. \ 

“What, he asks, ‘is the authority of any man's con* ^ 

science to himself V* "fiiven, the faculty and all the I 
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sentiments it carries ; why should not I do as I like, 
in spite of it? Be it a real angel with a flaming 
sword, or be it a scarecrow dressed up by the moral 
philosophers, it is anyhow a thing that, with 
adequate courage, may be faced ; and if I choose to 
defy it, and to think nothing of the worst it can do, 
what then ? Have 1 not slipped through your 
fingers, and left you with nothing more to say to 
me Y' This position of Paley, however, is nob at all 
defensible. (1) If an individual be so very callous 
as to be altogether insensible to the pangs of Con- 
science, then it would be altogether idle to expect 
that he would ever forego the actual pleasures of this 
world for what to him appears as but the shadowy 
prospects of a world beyond. (2) Even, if we assume 
that such an individual may be led to obedience by 
a prospect of future happiness, we can scarcely 
characterize his conduct as virtuous. He merely 
weighs pleasures and pains of different sorts and 
finally acts in the direction of what seems to him to be 
the more agreeable course. This merely illustrates 
prudence, but not virtue. The charms of pleasure 
can never be identified with the authority of duty. 

The account of moral authority given by other 
utilitarian writers is also analogous. Instead of re- 
ferring to celestial happiness or misery, they refer to 
our terrestrial experiences to account for duty. Bain^ 
for example, is of opinion that the consciousness of 
duty is due merely to social and political enforce^ 
ment. What we find enforced without, we come to 
regard as obligatory within. 'Duty/ as he says, 
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the line chalked out by public authority, or law, and 
indicated by penalty or punishment.” (Mental Science. Speucer sup- 
p. 39-i.) Spenc&r, too, is disposed to support this Kadified 
view, of course, as modified by his doctrine of heredity, 

He writes, “To the etfects of punishments indicted by 
law and public opinion on conductor certain kinds, 

Dr. Bain ascribes the feeling of moral obligation, And 
I agree with him to the extent of thinking that by 
them is generated the sense of compulsion which the author- 
consciousness of duty includes, and which the word by theso"®"* 
obligation indicates." (Data of Ethics, p. 12G.) Moral 
authority is thus traced by these writers to external 
control and its force lies in the intensity of the several 
sanctions of morality. (Vide Chap. XVIII.) And 
though the physical or natural sanction is regarded by 
Bain and Bentham as fundamental, Mill is disposed 
to hold that the internal or psychological sanction is 
the essential factor. It is based, he says, on the feeling 
of unity with our fellow men. which is the main-spring 
of all our virtuous and disinterested acts. Obliga- 
tion is merely a matter of personal feeling. “The 
internal sanction of duty is a feeling in our own obligation in 
mind ; a pain, more or less intense, attendant on a 
violation of duty." The essence or source of obliga* 
tion is to be found in ‘'the feeling which constitutes 
the binding force/ {Utilitarianism, p. 49.) When 
a person is ioduenced by moral obligation, “the force 
he is really urged by is bis own subjective feeling, 
and is exactly measured by its strength." (P. 43.) “The 
sanction, he adds, '^so far as it is disinterested, is 
always in the mind itself/' {Ibid.) 
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Thus obligation in the bands of these writers is 
tantamount to motivation : the intensification of 
motive by personal experience is viewed as the crea- 
tion of authority for us. But such intensification 
implies merely a modification of our feelings and 
impulses without affecting in the least the authority 
which is believed to be the ground of obligation. 
The “pain attendant on a violation of duty** involves 
the consciousness of duty. Transgression presupposes 
a rule transgressed, an authority slighted. The sub- 
jective feeling is not the same as the objective 
authority: the former may reveal, but can never 
constitute, the “binding force” of the latter To- 
rn istake the feeling for the authority is to confound 
the consequent with the antecedent> to put, as it is 
said, the cart before the horse. The force of these 
remarks is, to a certain extent at least, weakened with 
regard to Bain and and Spencer who are disposed to 
trace moral authority to exte^'nal constraint, social or 
natural. But social enforcement can never be accepted 
as the final explanation of what is obligatory, for such 
enforcement itself :s not arbitrary but the expres- 
sion of what is deemed as eligible by the unsophis- 
ticated consciousness of mankind. ( Vide, Chap. IX> 
§ 15.) Natural constraint, likewise, begetting a 
consciousness of the greater utility of representative 
experience, is a physical necessity closely coDoected 
with 'Natural Selection* and widely different from 
what we call moral authority. {Vide Chap. XI, § 3.} 
Physical necessity may teach prudence but not virtue. 
According to Spencer, the feeling of obligation^. 
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primarily connected with ' the political, religious 
and social restraining motives,’* is transferred to "the 
moral restraining motive" through some common 
representative factors. ''Accepting in the main," he 
writes, 'the vievv that fears of the political and so- 
cial penalties (to which, I think, the religious must 


Spencer ex- 
plains the 
tee ling of 
obligation 
with the help 
of the lawH of 
aseociivtion. 


be added) have generated that sense of coerciveness 
which goes along with the thought of postponing 
present to future and personal desires to the claims 
of othei's, it here chiefly concerns ns to note that this 
sense of coerciveness becomes indirectly connected 
with the feelings distinguished as moral. For since 
the political, religious, and social restraining motives, 
are mainly formed of represented future results ; 
and since the moral restraining motive is mainly 
formed of represented future results ; it happens that 
the representations, having much in common, and 
being often aroused at the same time, the fear joined 
with three sets of them becomes, by association, 
joined with the fourth. Thinking of the extrinsic 
etFccts of a forbidden act, excites a dread which con- 
tinues present while the intrinsic effects of the act 
are thought of; and being thus linked with these 
intrinsic effects causes a vague sense of moral com- 
pulsion*'. {Data of Ethics, p. 127. ) The truth of 
such psychological transference may readily be admit- 
ted ; but its logical validity is open to serious ques- 
tion. If from the commA animal nature of the cow 
and the crow we conclude that what is peculiar to the 
former is also distinctive of the latter, that certainly 
does not afford any justification for our acting accord' 
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ing to such expectation. Surely, we can never be 
justified in milking a crow by reason of its similarity 
with a cow, even if we be prompted to do so. So, if 
we be led to think that authority attaches to the 
moral motive simply because it resembles in certain 
features motives of other kinds, with which such 
authority is found to be connected, then we should 
treat the moral authority as fictitious and illusory. 
Subjective association can never create an objective 
bond. 

The authority implied in obligation can, there- 
fore, never be regarded as anything foreign to our 
moral nature, as derived from our environment, 
natural or social. The conflict implied in duty is not 
a conflict between an individual on the one side and 
society or nature on the other ; it is not a tug 
of wav or trial of strength in which victory 
ultimately rests with the stronger. The conflict is 
really between our impulses, one of which has a 
divine claim upon us. Such conflict, however, is 
not in respect of intensity or persistence, but in res- 
pect of moral worth or value. Darwin, accordingly, 
misses the essence of duty when be resolves it 
into the mere operation of the prevailing dispositions. 
“Man,*' be observes, “comes to feel, through acquired 
and perhaps inherited habit, that it is best for 
him to obey bis more persistent instincts." {Descent 
of Man, p. 92.) And be mentions, “The imperious 
word ought seems merely to imply the consciousness 
of the existence of a persistent instinot, either 
innate or partly acquired, serving him as a guide, 
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though liable to be disobeyed. We hardly use 
the word ought in a metaphorical .sense when we 
say hounds ought to hunt, pointers ought to 
point, and retrievers to retrieve their game. If they 
fail thus to act, they fail in their duty, and act 
wrongly,” (/feirf.) But we should not forget 
that, however agreeable or beneficial it may be to 
an animal to follow its persistent instinct, it cannot 
even be supposed as always congenial to man, who 
is endowed with a higher moral nature. Even if 
such a course be otherwise beneficial or agreeable 
to man. it cannot be regarded as his duty. Prudence 
is not identical with Conscience. Darwin mentions, 
‘‘The wish for another man’s property is, perhaps, 
as persistent a desire as any that can be named.” 
{Ibid., p, 90.) Evidently no consistent system of 
duties can be constructed from such declarations. 


It is evident, therefore, that duty always involves 
a conflict among impulses or dispositions; and 
such conflict is nob, as shown above, in respect of 
their relative intensities, but in respect of their 
comparative moral rank or value. The conflict is 
between higher and lower impulses or, to vary the 
expression, between higher and lower selves. As an 
impulse in the abstract is a non*entity, as it is but a 
•concrete manifestation of mind which issues in 
action in this or that form, the conflict of impulses 
is really a conflict betwfen two different mental 
modes or tendencies. We thus come to the Hegelian 
account of obligation that it is the regulation of 
the false or lower self by the true or higher. 
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Viewed strictly from the Hegelian stand-point it 
implies the ejaim of the uniyersal self on the 
individual, the authority of the rational self over the 
Don-rational. {Vide, Chap. XII, § 6.) “It is the 
very essence of moral duty,” says Green, “to be 
imposed by a man on himself.” {Prolegoraena Uy 
Ethics, p. 354.) Such self-imposition of a command 
does not imply, however, that absolutely man is hie 
own law-giver ; it implies that relatively or 
vicariously he is ‘a law unto himself: the authority 
which an individual exercises in the moral sphere 
over himself is merely derived from the sacred autho- 
rity of a Holy Governor as it is revealed in personal 
consciousness by Conscience. “If”, says Green, “the 
infinite Spirit so communicates itself to the soul of 
man as to yield the idea of a possible perfect life^ 
and that consequent sense of personal responsibility 
on the part of the individual for making the best 
of himself as a social being from which the recog- 
nition of particuar duties arises, then it is a 
legitimate expression by means of metaphor — the 
only possible means, except action, by which the 
consciousness of spiritual realities can express itself-^ 
to say that our essential duties are commands of 
God.” (/hid., p. 348—349.) The pantheistic inter- 
pretation of the Hegelian account of duty is scarcely 
tenable. Mere difference of magnitude or power 
between the universal Ad the individual self does 
not in itself constitute a ground for moral obligation, 
^gain, if the universal self absorbs or extinguiebes 
the individual, there can be no meaning in either 
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obligation or obedience. {Vide Chap. XU, § 11.) 

Duty or obligation, then, involves a conflict Theouthority 
which is within the internal sphere of impulses and obligaiion'is 
nob in the external sphere of consequences. It iKot""*' 

implies an objective authority requiring us to act in external. 

the direction of the eligible course. This authority, as 
we have seen, is nob an external authority, physical 
or social. An external authority, to be morally 
efBcacious, must appeal to the internal and so pre- 
suppose it. “The moral duty,” says Green, "to obey 
a positive law, whether a law of the State or of the 
Church, is imposed not by the author or enforcer of 
the positive law, but by that spirit of man— not less 
divine because the spirit of mao — which sets before 
him the ideal of a perfect life and pronounces 
obedience to the positive law to be necessary to its 
realisation." {Prolegomena, p. 354.) In fact, a 
positive law which runs counter to our moral expect- 
ations is resented os unjust and the suffering it 
brings to an offender is never regarded as punish- 
ment but as cruelty. The authority implied in 
moral obligation is thus primarily internal and not 
external. This, however, does not mean that it is 
only subjectivo without any objective counterpart. 

The self cannot be divided against itself; it cannot, m,, how- 
as Martineau says, “be at once the upper and the ever, not 
nether millstone.” {Typee, II, p. 108.) Self is unitary, 
and the different impulses are but different modi- 
fications of it : an impulse by itself can never play Cooso*®""®- 
the part of a god against another. The authority, 
therefore, which is revealed in personal consciousness 
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is a real objective authority superior to our person- 
ality, though revealed in it by Conscience. ”The 
Moral Reason, or Will, or Conscience of Man, call it 
by what name we please, can have no authority, 
save as implanted in him by some higher Spiritual 
Being, as a Law emanating from a Lawgiver. 
Man can be a law unto himself, only on the 
supposition that he reflects in himself the Law 
of God ; — that he shews, as the Apostle tells 
us, the works of that law written in hia heart. If 
he is absolutely a law unto himself, bis duty and 
his pleasure are undistinguishable from each other ; 
for he is subject to no one, and accountable to no 
one. Duty in this case becomes only a higher kind 
of pleasure. — a balance between the present and the 
future, between the larger and the smaller gratifica- 
tion. We are thus compelled, by the consciousness of 
moral obligation, to assume the existence of a moral 
Deity, and to regard the absolute standard of right 
and wrong as constituted by the nature of that 
Deity/* (Mansei. Bampton Lectwres, pp. 80-81,) 

H 4. Duty. Obedience* and Virtue. Duty, as 
we have seen, implies the authoritative claim of one 
course of action as distinguished from another, when 
there is conflict between them. It is the require- 
ment of the subjection of personality to moral law, 
and so it implies possible obedience or transgression. 
We know that morality is concerned with motives 
and not with the outward acts or their results. 
However much the consequences of our acts and 
the overt acts themselves may be outside our control, 
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the motives which influence us seem always to be 
amenable to our regulation, {Vide Chap. XX, §6). 
Free-will, as Kant observes, is a postulate of morality. 
The consciousness of obligation involves the con- 
sciousness of an ability to act either according or 
contrary to it, 

“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 

So near is God to man, 

When Duty whispers low. Thou must 
The youth replies, I can!* {Emerson!) 
Duty thus implies a contingency or uncertainty, a 
possibility of acting either in the direction of moral 
law or in the opposite direction. When, however, 
the choice is exercised in the direction of duty then 
there is obedience. Obedience is thus^the fulfilment 
of obligation ; it is the acceptance of the claim of 
moral law in any particular case. If obligation 
implies the theoretical recognition of the claim of 
moral law as guide, obedience Indicates the practical 
acceptance of such a claim and the consequent 
regulation of conduct according to it. 

When one, by a series of acts of obedience, brings 
his character in harmony with the requirements of 
Conscience, he grows virtuous. Virtue is thus a 
form of character in harmony with moral law. It Ls 
acquired by faithful service and is really the 
crown of an honest life. « Virtue/* says Aristotle, 
is a permanent state of mind, formed with the 
concurrence of the Will, and based upon an ideal of 
what is beat in actual life-^an ideal fixed by reason 
according as the moral sense of the good man would 
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determine its application." {Vide Cbap. XII, § 5.) 
If obedience is piece-meal, virtue is an entire whole : 
the one is illustrated in concrete acts, while the 
other is represented in the general attitude of mind 
or personal character. Uniform obedience develops 
virtue, and virtue in its turn renders subsequent 
obedience easy and agreeable. Obedience does not 
necessarily involve virtue, though virtue involves 
habitual obedience. 

Duty has reference to definite courses of action, 
while virtue indicates the acquired tendency of the 
mind to act according to duty. The one is the 
guide, while the other is the habitual disposition to 
follow it. The one represents the standard ; while 
the other, the character in harmony with it. '‘Virtue" 
says Muirhead, " is the quality of character that fifh 
for the discharge of duty. In this sense it is not 
opposed to duty, save as good character in general 
is opposed to good conduct in general. The relation 
between virtue and duty is that of universal to 
particular, and may be illustrated by the relation of 
the State to the Individual. The character of a 
man’s action, in reference to particular circuen* 
stances, is determined by the virtuous habit of will 
with reference to the particular form of desire that 
is called into exercise, just as the character of an 
individual citizen is determined by the character 
of the society to which he belongs. The 
performance of the duty has moral quality only in 
so far as it is the expression of a virtue ; virtue, on 
the other band, only lives in the performance of 
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duty," (EUi}ienU of Btliics, p. 190.) The spheres 
of duty and virtue are thus co*extensive : what duty 
indicates, virtue carries'out; and what virtue carries 
•out is in accordance with duty. Sidgwick, however, 
is disposed to dispute this position. “ In its common 
use, he writes, ‘‘each term seems to include some* 
thing excluded from the other. We should scarcely 
eay that it was virtuous— under ordinary circum- 
stances— to pay one's debts, or give one’s children a 
decent education, or keep one’s aged parents from 
starving ; because these are duties which most men 
perform, and only bad men neglect. Again, there 
are excellent actions which we do not commonly 
call duties, though we praise men for doing them ; 
as for a rich man to live very plainly and devote 
uls income to works of public benefioence. At the 
same time the lines of distinction are very doubtfully 
drawn on either aide; for we certainly call men 
virtuous for doing what is strictly their duty when 
they are under strong temptations to omit it; and 
we can hardly deny that it is, in some sense, a man's 
strict duty to do whatever action he judges most 
•excellent, so far as it is in his power." {Alctliods, 
pp. 219-220.) 

The above remark of Sidgwick only brings out 
the different senses in which the term ‘virtue' has 
ordinarily been used. Over and above the sense 
in which it has been used above, it is sometimes 
used in the specific sense of a type of character 
which is disposed to execute duties under great 
•difficulties. ‘Virtue* thus at times carries with it 
35 
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the idea of ‘merit* associated with the execution of 
what are called ‘heroic* acts. And ‘heroism* in 
morals is judged by the degree of difficulty over- 
come in responding to the call of duty. An act is thus 
said to be virtuous when it reveals unusual strength 
of character* When an individual, for example, 
risks his own life to save that of another his action 
is judged as virtuous. Hence the words ‘virtue* and 
‘vice’ have come to mean character as revealed in 
sexual morality, it being implied that the difficulty 
of repressing the temptations ‘flesh is heir to* is 
ordinarily very great. In fact, whenever an act by 
reason of its difficulty or indefiniteness is liable to 
be passed over by the common people, its execution 
brings credit to an individual, who thereby betrays 
an exceptional strength of character. Though the term 
‘virtue* thus denotes sometimes extra merit connected 
with strength of character, yet the central meaning of 
the term does not bear any such connotation. Ordi- 
narily, no doubt, difficulty characterizes our moral 
life ; and the degree of virtue may be measured by 
the extent to which such difficulty is overcome. 
But virtue in itself does not imply any difficulty. 
It merely expresses a habitual condition of the mind, 
acquired by practice, to act uniformly in the direction 


• “Virtue”, says Muirheed, “i® often loosely used in the 

sense of meritorious act, as when we speak of ‘making a 
&f necessity . Here it is distinguished from 
meritorious net is distinguished from the act 
iimply good t the meritorious act being that which is the 
of a higher than the average standard of nrtue, whether m 
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of moral law. Thus the spheres of duty and virtue 
seem to be coincident. And this is practically ad- 
mitted even by Sidgwick. “We should agree,” he 
says, “that a truly moral man cannot say to himself, 
‘This is the best thing on the whole for me to do 


but yet it is not my duty to do it though it is in my 
power : this would certainly seem to common sense 
an immoral paradox.” {Methods, p. 220,^ 

Duty, obedience, and virtue thus indicate the 
proper succession of events in the normal moral 
constitution. And this succession is secured not, 
as Spencer points out. by the necessity of nature but 
by willing obedience to the dictates of Conscience. 
The path of duty, of course, is not strewn with flowers 
but thorny. As wo advance with bleeding feet and 
throbbing heart, we acquire strength and courage 
until the inner consciousness becomes a source of 

serene pleasure and renders us immune from suffer- 
ing and apprehension. Virtue is not so cheap as can 
be earned by mere ablutions, sacrifices, and profes- 
sions : It can be acquired only by a faithful and scru- 
pulous discharge of the duties of life. Virtue is. in 
fact, the crown of an honest life. It is acquired by 
Hclf-conquest, the conquest of the lower or animal 
self by the higher or rational self. It establishes the 
undisputed sway of the higher impulses and frees 

the mind from vain fears, pursuits, or enterprises. 
Aft the Oeeta 
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*^Each one ought to raise himself by himself 
and not to debase himself, for he himself is the friend 
of himself, and also his foe. (Chap. VI, 5.) 

“He is a friend to himself who by himself has 
conquered self, and self too may become as a foe by 
the hatred of that which is not self. d. 


“The sovereign spirit of him who is self-conquered 
and placid is self-contained in cold and beat, in pain 
and pleasure, and also in honour and dishonour, 7. 
“The Yogin whose soul is content with divine and 


human knowledge, who dwells on high, whose senses 
are subdued, and who accounts a clod, a stone, or 
gold alike, is called a perfect devotee (yvJcta). 8. 

‘ He is esteemed who is equal-minded to com- 
panions, friends, enemies, strangers, neutrals, to 
aliens and kindred, yea, to good and to evil men. 9* 
(Davies’ Translation.) 

§ 5. Conditions of duty. Doty, as we ba^ 
seen, is the demand of our moral nature to regulate 
our life according to the dictates of Conscience. 
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Questions of duty should be solved not by abstract 
considerations but by reference to concrete circum- 
stances and personal ability. *'The place of every 
man/' says Burke, “determines his doty.** {Appeal 
from New to Old Whige.) To determine our duty 
in any case we should take into consideration the 
following factors 

(1) Moral law indicating the course of action 
eligible at the time. Without Conscience there 
would be no light to show us the way ; the revelations 
of Conscience are the only guides we have in the 
moral sphere. Even external authority, as we have 
seen, involves an appeal to them. {Vide Chap. IX, 
§ 13 and § 15.) 

(2) Circumstances are essential to duty. There 
must be an opportunity for acting in the direction 
ot moral law, in order that a duty may arise. Abs- 
tract examination of the relative elegibility of con- 
Hicting impulses is quite different from the concrete 
situation in which we are called upon to act in a 
certain direction. We may, for example, discuss in 
the class-room the propriety of justice or benevolence ; 
but surely the duties of justice and benevolence do 
not arise until cases are presented requiring us to 
act according to them. The theoretical analysis is 
not the same as practical decision. Nay, even the 
theoretical estimate must be relative to oii« 2 *s oppor- 
tunity or circum stances. The duties, for example, 
of a master are not the same as those of a servant, 
nor are the duties of a judge the same as those of a 
culprit Without the environment and the relations 
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in which we stand to it, our moral life would have 
no meaning. Whatever other significance the 
world may have to us, its moral significance cannot 
be denied. Without it there would be no room for 
trial and no possibility of morals. The view of 
Fichte, that the world is but the stuflP of our duty, 
has thus an important element of truth in it. 

(3) There must also be personal or ability' 

to act in the direction indicated by Conscience. 
Duty implies not merely the moral law and circum- 
stances but also the capability of an agent to act 
in the required direction. It is rightly said in the 
Koran that *'God will not force any soul beyond its 
capacity.” An invalid, for example, too weak to 
stir out of bed, is not under an obligation to rescue 
a child whom ho may see drowning. A decision, 
if not idle and spurious, must be based on the 
resources at command ; and the resources in the 
moral sphere include personal ability to carry out 
what is required of us by Conscience. 

(4) Self-determination is also an important con- 
dition of Duty. The power of rational choice from 
alternative' courses of action, present before the 
mind, is presupposed in 'every moral act and eo is 
involved in the determination of a duty in any case. 
A lunatic or a hypnotized patient, for example, can 
never be said to be under an obligation to do an act, 
though there may be power, occasion, and the know- 
ledge of moral law. As the w MI-powc ^r in 

in such an individual, he loses his responsibility aud, 
with it, the prospect of glory implied in moral 
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victory. With the disappearance of the power of 
free choice, the distinctive human feature, with 
its hopes and fears, merits and demerits, also vanishes. 

It is evident that if any one of these factors be 
absent, the conditions of duty are not fulfilled. We 
may know, for example, that it is right to help the 
poor and we may also have the power and determin- 
ation to render the required help ; but if the 
opportunity be wanting — if there be no man in 
distress— then the duty does not arise. Similarly, 
if there be occasion, power, and self-determination, 
but not the knowledge of moral law, such as is 
illustrated in the morally neutral field, the question 
of obligation does not arise at ad. Thus there is no 
consciousness of duty in connection with purely 
physical or intellectual acts on any occasion. 

§ 6. Conditions of Obedience. We have seen 
that the knowledge of obligation does not necessarily 
mean obedience. Nay, as we shall see later on 
\Vide Chap. XX. § 6), necessity extinguishes obliga- 
tion. If one be constrained to act in the direction 
of obligation, it ceases to be a requirement and 
appears as fate or necessity. The spontaneity 
or free movement of moral life is implied in the 
very notion of what we call moral or obligatory. 
Obligation thus leaves either obedience or dis- 
obedience possible. And obedience may be secured 
by the following means: — 

(1) The prime condition of obedience is sincerity 
of purpose in conforming one’s conduct to the dictates 
of Conscience. As we have already dwelt on this 
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point in Chapter VI, § 7, we shall only refer to it 
briefly here. Self-deception, we know, is the parent 
of all deception ; and one who is true to ones self 
is true to all. There should thus be an earnest 
desire for doing the best, that one is capable of, 
under all circumstances. Sincerity, in the proper 
sense, would lead one to decide cases by reference to 
their concrete fullness and not their abstract isola- 
tion. Men, at times, make a parade of sincerity by 
doing something exceptional, calculated to witv 
applause, instead of quietly doing what is really 
required by his Conscience under the circumstances. 
Sincerity is so very natural and pure, that it is 
spoilt altogether by the slightest admixture of art 
and hypocrisy. As Carlyle says, 'T should say 
sincerity, a deep, great, genuine sincerity, is the 
flrst characteristic of all men in any way heroic. 
Not the sincerity that calls itself sincere ; ah no, 
that is a very poor matter indeed ; — a shallow brag- 
gart conscious sincerity ; oftenest self-conceit mainly. 
The Great Man's sincerity is of the kind he cannot 
speak of, is not conscious of : nay, I suppose, he is 
conscious rather of msincerity ; for what man can 
walk accurately by the law of truth for one day ? No, 
the Great Man does not boast himself sincere, far 
from that ; perhaps does not ask himself if he is so : 

I would say rather, his sincerity does not depend on 
himself ; he cannot help being siocere T {Bero^ 
worship^ Lect. II.) Sincerity in such a case is so 
very genuine that it operates spontaneously and 
not by effort or ostentation. 
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(2) Personal reflection is also an important con- 
dition of obedience. Genuine obedience does not 


mean compliance with popular opinion or conven- 
tional morality ; it is the willing acceptance of the 
claim of moral law as it is felt within. When, by 
personal reflection, one is convinced of his duty, 
then its performance is more certain than when 
its estimate varies with the breath of popular voice. 

It is not meant, however, that personal conviction 

by itself renders obedience certain ; for it is but one 

of the several factors which lead to obedience. But 

enlightened foundation of duty is generally more 

efficacious than blind acquiescence in the prevailing 

views. To keep this spirit of personal reflection 

alive in us, we should generally avoid merely moving 

in the groove of habit or routine. Routine has, no 

doubt, its uses ; but tho mechanical uniformity 

induced by it reduces man to an automaton and to weakou 

takes away not only the judging sense, but also the ^ 

proper impulse to do what is suited to an occasion. 

Thus Brotherhoods. Communities, Societies, while 
having their spheres of usefulness, should not be 
used as means of converting men into machines. 

It is good, no doubt, that an individual as a member 
of a noble society, should be led to do what is 
.enjoined by it ; but it is far better to have the per* 

^ ^nal inspiration and enthusiasm for good and to 
' adapt one’s action to the requirements of a case. 

When mechanicalness takes the place of insight and 
devotion, the spiritual spring is dried up, and form 
and outward conformity usurp its place : a code of 
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honour in such a case not infrequently takes the 
place of the code of conscience. Our aim should 
always be to base our conduct on our conviction. 

(3) Strength and courage are also necessary to 
obedience. History shows that a life of honesty is 
more or less a life of difficulty and persecution. One 
should thus have the strength of chanicter to rise 
above not merely the seductive influence of passions 
and inclinations but also above the threats and 
rewards of the world. When once a course is 
clearly seen as obligatory nothing should deter us 
from following it. "The chanmteristic of heroism,*' 
says Emerson, “is its persistency. Alt men have 
wandering impulses, 6ts, and starts of generosity. 
But when you have chosen your part, abide by it, 
and do not weakly try to reconcile yourself with 
the world. The heroic cannot be the common, nor 
the common the heroic. Yet we have the weakness 
to expect the sympathy of people in those actions 
whose excellence is that they outrun sympathy, and 
appeal to a tardy justice. If you would serve your 
brother, because it is fit for you to serve him, do 
not take back your words when you find that 
prudent people do not commend you. Adhere to 
your own act and congratulate yourself if you have 
done something strange and extravagant, and broken' 
the monotony of a decorous age." {Essay on 
Heroism.) Apart from convention and usage, inter- 
ested motives often lead men to criticise the 
conduct of others ; and one should have firmness 
enough not to be blindly led by such criticism. 
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There are men who construe charity as weakness, 
Justice as cruelty, humility as Hattery, and for- 
giveness as timorous connivance ; and others who 
regard insolence as independence, cruelty as justice, 
servility as deference, and obstinacy as firmness. We 
should have strength of character to act according 
to our conviction and not to be influenced by such 
opinions. 

(4) Duty should be done without any attach- 
ment. “W^hosoever will come after me/' say? the 
Great Teacher, “let him deny himselC iSt^ Mark, 
VUI, S4.) Self-abnegation is the great secret of 
prompt and uniform obedience. Kant's principle of 
virtue has this element of truth in it that it re- 
quires us to do our duty quite disinterestedly. 
{Vide Chap. IX. § 20 and § 22.) We should not be 
swayed by love or hate, fear or expectation, if we 
mean to do our duty under all circumstances. As 
the Oeeta says — 

V^r. \ ^ \ x< i 
i' u 

“ He whose every effort- is free from the impulse 
•of desire, whose work has been burnt up by the 
fire of knowledge, is called by the wise a learned 
man (pandit). 

“Renouncing all attachment to the fruit of 
works, ever contented, self-reliant, this mao, though 
engaged in work, yet works not at all. (1^* Id -0. 
Davies' Tr.) 
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§ 7. Distinction among: Duties. Ordinarily 
various distinctions have been drawn among duties • i 
and we may notice some of them. ’ ^ 

(1) Duties have been distinguished into perfect % 
or determinate and imperfect or ind^t^naU i 
according as they are enforceable or not by external 
authority. Veracity and charity, for example, are 
instances of imperfect obligation, as they cannot be 
enforced by the State ; while payment of a debt. . 
not barred by limitation, and respecting the pronj# 
erty or life of another are regarded as instances of^ 
perfect obligation, for their performance can be | * 
enforced by punishment.* This distinction is evident- 
ly a juridical one and may be traced to the distinc- 
tion between perfect and imperfect laws observed 
by Roman jurists. “The imperfect laws,” writes 
Austin, “are laws which speak the desires of polit- 
ical superiors, but which their authors (by overaight 
or design) have not provided with sanctions. Many 
of the writers on nioruU and on the so called latv of 
nature have annexed a different meaning to the term 
imperfect. Speaking of imperfect obligations, they 
commonly mean duties which are not legal : duties 
imposed by commands of God, or duties imposed by 
positive morality, as contradistinguished to duties 


Baiii draws a corraspoodiDg diati notion between what be* 
calls 'obligatory morality,* including duties ‘properly so-called** ^ 
and ‘optional morality,* including virtuona acta whicb are 
‘purely voluntary.’ (Vide Chap. IX, § 14 ) Forbearanee from 
apeoified injuries religious orthodoxy, and chastity are given ss 
examples of tho former ; while the support of aged parents, tbs 
payment of debts that cannot be ^gnlly recovers, and ‘pure 
virtue or beneficence* are given as illustrations of tbelatler>. 
(Moraf b'CKRce, pp. 436-437. > 
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imposed by positive law.” {Jurisprudence. Lect. I, 

1 Vol. I, pp. 102.) 

* (2) Duties have also been distinguished into 

lefinite and indejinite. Definite duties are those 
\.hich are precise in their scope and application, 
while indefinite duties are vague in these respects. 
Thus the payment of a debt is definite, both with 
regard to amount and person, while charity is 
indefinite as it is not restricted to a definite tueasure 
or individual. Contractual and legal relations thus 
give rise to definite duties, while those which rest 
simply on the inner verdict of Conscience are re- 


garded as indefinite. 

(3), Duties have also been distinguished into 
natural and urtijiciul. The former are taken to 
include those which arise from our natural con- 
stitution, while the latter cover duties arising from 
conventional or contractual arrangements. Thus the 
duties of parents and children, benefactor and 
beneficiary are natural, being enjoined by our moral 
nature and moral relations; while the duties of 
principal and agent, vendor and vendee are taken 
to be artificial, ns they are based on mere contract 
or mutual agreement. 

(4). Duties have farther been distinguished 
into common and special : the one referring to 
duties always binding upon all, such as the duties 
of benevolence and veracity ; while the other refer- 
ring to specific duties arising from special situations 
or relations, such as those of master and servant, 
teacher and pupil. In the history of .the Church. 
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we find an analogous distinction in the middle ages 
between what were regarded as ordinary duties/: 
applicable to common life, and monastic duties, which 
were only ‘cotinsels of perfection* to the few. 

The above distinctions are all based on principles 
extraneous to the moral sphere. From the moral 
stand-point all duties are equally perfect, delinite, 
natural, and special. Whether a duty is enforced 
or not by penalty is immaterial in the moral sphere r 
apart from such enforcement it is binding upon us 
as required by our moral nature.* Nay, tbe distinc 
tion between perfect and imperfect obligation is 
itself based on confusion. If external authority be 
the real ground of obligation, then acts not enforced 
by it can never be called obligatory at all. The 
expression ‘imperfect obligation' is a hybrid derived 
partly from moral nature and partly from social 
enforcement. It is called ‘obligatory* by reference tc 
the demands of our moral nature ; and it is callec 
‘imperfect* by reference to social enforcement. If ao 
act be morally obligatory, it cannot be niorall 


* Corre>«pon<lir»g to the difttinetion between perf^H aiu 
imperfect duties, w« have the popuUr distinction bet wee* 
'oliUcolion* «nd Muty* : the one ( from Let. to hind 

inriicales what one himla hi^oiolf to Ho to another hy nehnit 
imdentaiKling ; while the other (from T>t. Mere, tf>owe> imphe 
what is Hue fi om one person to Another id virtu© of his conditoo 
as A human being anH member of society. Duties are th' 
inseparable from our moial constitution, whileobligsttons are I 
aooiHents aiising from contractual relations. Thus we speak 
the duties of parents and children, husbands and 
we talk of the obligations of a debtor or a solicitor. This distm 
tion, however, is antenable in ethics : the eo-calied obligaooi 
ulrimately reat on duties ; snd all duties from the 
P'Hnt are equally sacred. We have aocordiugly used toe tan 
synonymously. 
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; and if it ^ legally imperfect, it can 
'tfCPver legally obligAory. As Austin remarks, 
^'Aniwftrfcct obligation, in the sense of the Roman 
^jprista, ifi exactly equivalent to no obligation at 
j fJL For t^e term denotes simply, that 

J tfce law vfar^bs the sanction appropriate to laws of 
the kind. *An imperfect obligation, in the other 
I meaniog of the expreaston, is a religions or a 
\ moral obligat!<\n:^ ^ 

The very facV th^Min includes ‘Pure Virtue or 
j ^gne^ence^j^jhin optional morality, brings out 
^^that^e reeognvrah- a moral sphere outside the polit- 
. ieal. Although Moralfly,*’ he Vrites, "inculcates 
^ benevolence, this is nob a L-^w proper, it is not 
• I obligatory, authoritative, or binding; it is purely 
J ,vol nut ary, and is termed merit, virtuous and noble 

I 'conrlnct.” (Mo^nl Science, p. 486.) *Pure Virtue 
or Benevolence,’ according to him, includes "all 
actions for the benefit of others, without stipulation, 
and without reward : relief of distress, promotion of 
the good of individuals or of society at large/' 
|(P. 487.) And he adds, "The highest honours of 
Jancietv are called into exercise by the highest 
services.’’ If so, then, ‘the highest services' 
fere higher than ‘obligatory morality’; and 
the very fact, that " the highest honours of society 
|Rre called into exercise ” to encourage them, shows 
Jthc homage which men are disposed to pay to the 
dictates of Conscience as distinguished from the 
I requirements of external authority. Social enforce- 
ment is a matter of feasibility or convenience, not 


provinces o( 
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Austin. 
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and perfect. 
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affecting the character of duty. Veracw, for y 
ample, though not enforceable by society, h as mi| 
binding upon an agent from the mpral snCtd-p^* 
as respecting the property of another. . JChe tri 
‘noble' or 'heroic* acts arc thus done in/dbeten 
to the inner voice of Conscience, even t^ugh elf 
nal authority cannot enforce them : “ th/o act of, 
good Samaritan, the rescue of a shrips crew Ui 
drowning/’ as Bain admits, ‘‘could n^t be exacted 
the law cannot require heroism/* f nrf^Ohap, III 
^ 7.) The expressions indcGnitc, artificial, common 
and special duties are no less 
the moral stand-point aii di 
requiring the performance of specific acts und(^ 


mislca' 


definite circumstances. Eveu the so-called ‘artificial* 
duties ultimately rest on what are de»ribed as Jf. 
‘natural*; normal moral constitution requires the ^ 
performance of all duties as equally oI gatory. 
Similarly, all duties are in a certain sense ‘common,* J - 


in as much as they rest on the demands of the 

a • * 

common moral nature of man ; and all duties may 
be said to be ‘special*, in so far as they are relative 
to definite situations and relations. We have seen 
{Vide § 5) that duties arise only in relation to 



definite circun)stances without which they have no ^ 
meaning and no existence. Thus from the moral . • i 
stand -point all duties are equally imperative, 


definite, special, and perfect. 

§ 8. Classification of Duties. We have said 
that our moral life is a hatanonious whole in 


which the several duties are closely connected. 
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'one another. Hence starting with certain 
Rlies we may deduce the rest ; for all of them 
3iHtitute an organic whole. Thus a jH*rfectly 
man is true to himself, to other.s, and 
od ; similarly, a man who is truly just or bene- 
^>iit is expected to be dutiful in every way. The 
^ratic view, that ‘virtue consists in well-doing/ 

^icates also this organic unity of our moral life. 

Duo, who really does well what he is called upon to 
do, must be deemed an honest or conscientious man ; 

And a conscientious man is dutiful all round, “The 
bi-St man,” says Socrates, “and the most beloved by 
'the gods, is he that, as a husbandman, performs well 
\he duties of husbandry ; as a surgeon, the duties 
of the medical art : in political Hie. bis duty towards 
the commonwealth. The man that does nothing 
'well neither useful nor agreeable to the gods.” 

'Thus'Jhe division or classification of duties is moie 
jor less arbitrary. But still it may s^rve some 
'useful purpose in bringing the difierent aspects of of 
•our moral life prominently before our view and re- aTtreront as 
ivealing their relations and responsibilities. We 
.jmay thus attempt a classification; but we must “ 
/carefully bear in mind that all the duties fue very 
♦closely connected together in a healthy moral life. 

• Following Clarke, we may classify our dutie.s into 
itbose towards (1) God. (11) Others, and (III) Self. 

Vadopting our relation to the different forms of being Duties to 

^ the principle of classification. Let us briefly 
Snsider these classes of duties with special refer- aiidfinjSelf 
to those general conditions which affect our 
floral life in each sphere. 


thd Sooratic 
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nistfi in well- 
doing.’ 
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(I) Duties to God. Our duties towanis 
eiy include, as Clarke mentions, our sentimenfe' ' 


J --..v.w.ao, wui OUIJGlCQentg 

and acts, such as Veneration. Love, and Worehip. 

A n(*\ufA\/A«* L . • * 

to ^ 


Prayer as tlie 
expression of 
gratitude. 


ttuu worst 

These, however, must be such as are acceptable «< 
Him : egoistic feelings and acts of cruelty can never 
find any favour with the Supreme Judge anu 
Governor. ■■ God is a spirit ; and they that worship, 

Him must worship in spirit and in truth." If any ; 
feelings be acceptable to Him these must be the' 
spontaneous outpouring of a heart melted with a 
sense of His beneficence and justice. 

"When nature fails, and day and night 
Divide Thy works no more, 

My ever.grateful heart. 0 Lord. 

Thy mercy shall adore. 

Through all eternity to Thee 
A joyful song I’ll raise ; 

For. oh ! eternity’s too short 
To utter all Thy praise.” (Addison.) 

If any sacrifice can please Him, it must be the 
sacrifice of our egoistic propensities before the altar 
of Conscience. Our prayer should be the expression 
of our gratitude and not petitions for fevour. How 
often conflicting prayers are sent up to Heaven by 
buyers and sellers, potters and cultivators, creditors 
and debtors, and the rivals in a law suit or an under- 
taking! Moreover, owing to our extremely narrow 
vision, we are prone to overlook the larger view of a 
question and are often led to pray for things wht^ 
ultimately turn oot to be injurious 'ven to ourselvea 
Shakespeare well observes — • 


§ 8 ] 
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mables us to do our duty freely and with alacrity. 

4^^ contented person never undertakes what is beyond 
Jiis capivcity or power : he bears in mind the 
anotto — ‘First deserve, then desire/ He can say with 
regard to himself 

^ “I laugh not at another’s loss ; 

I grudge not at another’s gain ; 

No worldly wave my mind can toss : 

I brook that is another’s pain. 

I fear no foe : 1 scorn do friend : 

I dread no death ; I fear no end.” {Dyfr.) 
And contentment not only keeps one within the 
legitimate exercise of his powers, but it 3*ield9 also 
pure delight by restricting his wants. “ Content, ” 
says Addison, “is equivalent to wealth, and luxury to 
poverty; or, to give the thought a more agreeable 
tiu ii, Content is notuval wealth, says Socrates ; to 
which I shall add is artificial poverty." 

(Spf'ctator, N. 574,) A contented man may thus 
exclaim — 

*‘My mind to me a kingdom is : 

Such perfect joy therein I find, 

As far exceeds all earthly bliss 

That world affords, or grows by kind : 

Though much I want what most men have, 

Yet doth my mind forbid me crave.” (Dyer.) 
Contentment thus prepares the way for self-control, 
though it in its turn contributes to contentment. 

4 (3) Sclficonirol has always been regarded as 

a, prominent duty of human life. The importance of 
self-control is evident from our life of trial, which 
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involves a conflict between the animal and the 
divine part of our constitution. Our animal wants 
and propensities, though having a legitimate sphere 
of their own in the preservation and continuance of 
life, are often liable to outrun their limits and 
bring us to the verge of moral bankruptcy. Hence the 
necessity of the regulative influence of Conscience. 
Self-control, however, does not mean the mortifica- 
tion of self ; it means only the due regulation of the 
.several tendencies. As nil the propensities hav^ 
been given us by the Creator, they all have theif* 
legitimate spheres of exercise in due season. Oui^ 
moral eflbrts should therefore be directed to keep* 
them within their bounds and not to extinguish 
them altogether. This, of course, does not mean 
that such unnatural tendencies as envy, rnKiic«\ cruel- 
ty, which are but perversions or excrosences of natural 
inclinations, should be cherished. Our moral nature 
requires that our natural dispositions should be 
duly regulated, vvhile the unnatural or morbid ones 
should be extirpated. Thus self-control is essential 
to the iniriiy of our moral life. This self-control, 
however, to be effective, should be compre- 
hensive, covering our intellectual, emotional, and 
volitional tendencies. We should forbid our thoughts 
to travel in unholy regions, prevent our feelings 
from being directed towards unworthy objects, 
and restrain our desires for evil things. Without 
such a concurrent attempt, an exei-cise of self-control 
can at most produce a temporary effect, which is 
bound in the long run to give way. Though the 
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Stress of self-control is illustrated with regard to the 
passions, which dispute the sway of Conscience the 
most, yet it is required, more or leas prominently, 
in the regulation of the other impulses as well. 
Self-control should beget a strength of character 
which may make one proof against not merely the 
inroads of passion, but also against the subtle 
inrtuences from without operating in the form of 
indue sympathy or antipathy, calumny or flattery. 
'lattcry draws its sustenance from false- sympathy 
.nd panders to vanity ; it blinds one to his faults 
ind leads him to overlook the legitimate claims of 
some and to show undeserved favour to others. 
The ways of the flatterer are often very insidious 
and it is very difficult to withstand them. One is 
flattered even when he is told that he hates flattery. 
•' But when I tell him he hates flatterei-s, 

He says he does, being then most flattered. 
Let roe work ; 

For I can give bia humour the true bent/' 

(Shakespeare.) 

(4.) Sclf-preHervation is such a paramount 
duty of life that it is already secured to a great 

extent by the necessity of nature. 

“Tell me, where lives that thing so meek and tame, 
That doth not all bis living faculties 
Put forth in preservation of bis life ? 

What deed so daring, which necessity 
And desperation will not sanctify/* {Coleridge.) 

It is already so well provided for by Nature and 
so generally followed by living beings, that it is 
37 
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superfluous to dwell on this duty at length. Still, we 
may notice in this connection the enormity of the ah, 
of suicide. The stoical advocacy ofit (Vide Chap, XII 
§ 2) in extreme cases is not at all justifiable, or evejw 
reconcilable with their doctrine of indiflference . 
or devotion to Nature. Certainly we shoul 
patiently bear the pain and suffering which falls 
our lot ; and if, at times, we are called upon to b/v 
the brunt of the battle, we should have faith n, 
strength enough unflinchingly to play our part and|, 
should never be runaways leaving the field befor'^ 
we are summoned. But the risk in respect of self-^ 
preservation is rather towards excess than towards 
defect. Men are often led to imagine that their self-') 
preservation is at stake when really they are dis- ' 
inclined to an act of self-sacrifice. Cases are not 
unknown of even millionaires who withhold their 
charities apprehending future want. 

The unit}' of our moral life is also proved in the 
case of self-regarding duties and virtues. A true 
regard for one’s own well-being involves the obser* 
xance of all the duties of life— domestic, social, and*^ 
religious. (Vide Chap. XVI, § 8.) One who is true ’ 
to himself can never be false to any one. Prudence, • 
properly understood, is, as indicated by Butler,-! 
on a par with Conscience : a consistent regard for 
ones self secures virtue and happiness alike. As J 
Tennyson says — ' 

“ Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, j 

These three alone lead life to sovereign power. .* 

Yet not for power (power of herself 

r 
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Would come uncalled for), but to live by law, 
Acting the law we live by without fear/* 

§ !). Conflict of Duties* Every classification, 
'fit must remember, is more or less abstract and 
rbitrary ; anil such is also the case with the classi- 
•^4ition of duties. Our duties run into one another 
^1 have reference to concrete cases, requiring 
dianeous attention to the claims of self and 
•rs. Hence, apparently conflict arises among 
luties, and casuistry* attempts to solve such 

* Cdftuiatry qa o> sotdnoe aimA at Aolvinc doubtful cAfteti of 
utv bv att^oipting Uofinito interpretation a of moral rules and 
dioai'ing exo^ptiona to them. It teaches us whiob of the 
mtlicurikt moral piinoipleH we are to follow and which to 
lu^lvct oti a particular oocssiou. It resembles junsprudonce in 
trying to codify and explain the laws of our moral life in all 
their driuils and illustrating them by appropriate ca^os. While 
jurispruiluitc*^, however, discunses ihe grounds of external 
ohedinrino to civil authority, osfluistry esaminea the grounds of 
tbo inner obedicnoo of the scuil to the laws of God. Unth these 
sciences aim at seeming the desirable end not merely by a 
disoussion id general prinoiplee but hy an elabomte treatment of 
all the duties of life. *' The easuisU,'* says Adam 'Slo 

not so much examine what it is, that might properly bo «>x«cted 
hy force, as what it is, that the person who owes the obligatioti 
uuht to think himself bound to perform from the mo^t sa^'^'d 
1 si'rupub>us regard to the general rules of justice, and from 
.ne most ermhoientious dread, either of wronging his neighbour, 
>r of violating the inUgriiy of his own oharaoter. It is the 
)Qd of jurisprudsnoe t i prescribe rales for the decisions <d judges 
mdarhiteiB. It is the end of casuistry to prescribe rules f<ir 
/he c'^nduot of a good man. By observing all the rules of 
mrisprudenve, supposing them orer so perfect, we should deserve 
othing but to bn troe from external punishment. By obsorving 
those of casuistry, supposing t^em such as they ougJit to 
be. we should ho entitled to considerable praise by the exact and 
sorupuloue delicacy of our behaviour.*’ {Moral StntimenCx, 
Part VII. Sect. IV, pp. 398-399.) 

Casuistry owes its esisteuoe to the attempt on the part of the 
Church to settle for common people what their duties are on 
deHnite occasions Clergymen hare often been the repositories 
>f the oonsoienoes of the people and so have been approAth^d hy 
f'jn for directions in cases of difficulty. This led ecclesiastical 
ralists of the Chnstian Church io the Utb aud 15th centuries 
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difficulties. The solution of diffijiilties in this 
way. however, is altogether inconsistent with the 
true character of our moral life, which is an 
organic whole with the due subordination of parts. 
We have seen that really there can he no 
conflict of duties as they constitute a harmonious 
whole conducive to the perfection of our entire 


to compile manuals of casuistry dealing more or less fully with 
cases of duty ; and it wot specially adapted to the requirements 
of auricular confession, then in vogue. Penitential books, eccle- 
siastical juriKprudence. and the systematic morality of the 
schot)lmeii all tended to support such a procedure. To simplify 
the matier, l>ooks of casuistry gradually came to *>ealphali«tioally 
arrangcKi books of referonce, giving answers to all important 
moral problems, ' Such external reference gradually weakened the 
moral HU'^ceptddlities of common people and led them rather to 
acU of ezcernol conf^irmity than to genuine integrity of oharactei. 
And the conflict of views and directions in the different manuals 
not itifrc<|ueMtly led men to think that one course of aotiony 
suppol'terl hy one authority, was perhaps as good as another, 
supported by a different authority, 


** Who shall decide when doctors disagree, 

And soundest casuists doubt, like you and me." (Pope,) 

Thus, a man following his inclination tried to find out an 
authority which sanctioned his conduct ; and hence casuistry 

f iraduully came to mt'an escape through the moral back-door, 
aUe reasoning, or quibbling. ** Books of casuistry." observes 
Adam c^mith, ** are generally as useless as they are oommouly 
tiresome. They could be of little use to one who should oonsuft 
them upon occasion, even supposiog their decisions to be just ; 
because, notwithstanding the multitude of cases collected 
in them, yet upon account of the still greater variety of possible 
circumstances, it is a chance, if among all those cases there be 
found one exactly parallel to that under coo side ration. One, 
who is really anxious to do his duty, must be very weak, if he 
can imagine that be has much occasion for them ; and with 
regard to one who is negligent of it, the Style of I hose writings 
is not such as is likely to awaken him to more attention. None 
of them tend to animate us to whst is generous and noble. 
None of them tend to soften us to what ie gentle and humane. 
Many of them, ou the contrary, tend rather to teach us to 
chicane with our own consciences, and by their vain subtilties, 
serve to authorise innumerable evasive refinements with regaf^' 
to the most essential articles of our duty." {Moral Seniimtr^ 
p. 411.) 
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nature {Vide Chap. VITI, § 2.) The very supposition 
of conHict among moral principles or duties i.nplme a 
mechanicni and not a vital, rela.ion among them 

To resolve such conflict by reference to an external 

code of casuistry is still more objectionable, as it 
tends to extinguish the inner inspiration and set up 

arbitrary authority in its stead, ‘'iiaukify. 

Mackenzie, “.seeks to draw out rules for breaking 
the rules— to show the exact circumstances m which 
we are entitled to violate particular cominandinents. 
This effort is chiefly associated historically with the 

teaching of the Jesuits. It w.s called “ casuistry 

because it dealt with “ cases 0 conscience^ I efl 

into disrep'*t^. and was severely attacked by Fa cal 

^nd on the whole rightly. It is ba-l enough that 
we should require particular rules of conduct at a 1. 

r but rules for the breaking of rules would be qu te 

intolerable. They would become so complicated 
that it would be impossible to follow them out ; and 
anv such attempt would almost inevitably lead m 
practice to a system by which men might justify, 
to their own satisfaction, any action whatever. The 
wav to escape from the limitations of the command- 
is not to make other commandments more 
minute and subtle, but rather to fall back upon 
the great fundamental law. of which the P'‘rt.<mlar 
comumndments are but fragmentary aspects. {Mines. 

Thua^^thl enumeration of the different classes 
,f duties given in the preceeding section should never 
' taken to imply that they constitute entirely dis- 
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fcinct classes which at tirnes come into collision with^- 
one another. They are but different aspects of oirt- 
single moral life which cannot be so divided as tp ’ 
set one part against another. Every duty, as we 
have seen, must be determined by reference to 
concrete circumstances and not by an abstract conr 
sideiatKjn of the claims of self, others, and God. No^ 
one suspends himself in mid air to avoid treadinr ^ 
worms, nor does he starve himself to save > 
vegetable creation. Duty can be ascertained only 
by honest determination and not by captious or 
casuistical examination. Abstractly considered, the i 
are classes and sub-classes of duties; but correctly 
utideistood, a duty is but one under a de6riite set of 
circumstances. Divorced from circumstances a duf' ' 


has no [liace but in the mind of a speculator. Thus. * 

al, and religious duties arise < 


what we call domestic, social, and religi 
from circumstances which require us on any oceasioq L> 
act according to a certain moral principle. CoocreU 
circumstances give rise to impulses whose conflict is 

. t A ^ 


the occasion for the application of a nr ral priiieiple.> ^ 

f 


4 


Aristotle. 


The cofiHicb of impulses is mistakea for conflict of 
duties; but certainly e of the contending impnl 3 
does not indicate a co» of duty. As explained in« 
Chapter VIII. we may warer between two courses 
of action to determine our duty ; or, having deter-^ 
mined it, we may fail to carry it out. Thus confusion /. 
or perversity may subsequently lead us to imaginerj. 
that the two courses were equally eligible for 
when really our duty lay in one direction alone. 
"Moral Weakness/' according to Aristotle, ''wfaieb*<. 
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results iu a mau's doiug the wrong although know- 
ing what is right, and following appetite against 
reason, is not, as Socrates supposed, a myth. Moral 
action may be represented as a syllogism in which 
a general principle of morality forms the major 
premiss, while the particular application ie the 
minor : but the conclusion which is arrived at 
S' Nilatively is not always that which is executed 
practically. The question, in fact, must be studied 
not logically but psychologically and physiologically : 
and when we regard the problem in this manner, we 
*£ad that appetite can lead to a minor premiss being 
applied to one rather than another of two major 
premisses existing in the mind. Animals, on the 
Jther hand, cannot be called weak or incontinent 
ust becaust) such a conflict of principles is with 
)hem impossible." (Wallace's Aristotle, pp. 105 — 
106.) 

Thus the application of different moral principles 
to a concrete case, through confusion or inclination, 
nay lead to VS'i supposition of a conflict of duties 
when really there is none. The view that duties 
aJ always relative has thus blement of truth in 
it ; for the application of f ral principle to a cer- 
:;ain case is always relative to its definite character. 
f\s the promotion of (physical) health by reference 
)o physical conditions does not imply any conflict of 
physical laws, so the promotion of our moral well- 
being must be by reference to the moral conditions 
>4entioned above and does not mean a conflict of 
loral principles. Thus, charity, parental duty, the 
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* 

claiins of friendship and justice never cbme into 
ccrtlision ; on any particular occasion our duty is one'' 
and definite as indicated by moral law by refer— ^ 
ence to its conditions. True charity, for example, is ^ 
indicated in the Gcetathus ^ 


Charity 



1 he girt or arms which is made in saying, “This 
must be given,' to one who cannot return it, m a 
proper place and tim^^aiid to a w<irthy object, is 
called “good."*’ (Chap. XVII. 20. Davies^ TraiiaW 
tion.) Similarly, Murtineau obser\ca>V‘A mother, who 
is nursing her infant and therefor© Inseparable fronW 
him must refuse to undertake Ihe charge of a friend' 
prostrated by scarlet fever, however ready ahe woul 
else be to serve, night and day, in the isolated sicki 
room. Or. suppose that the papers from Italy report* 
a capture by brigands of an English traveller, whose i 
life can be bought oflf only at •some enormous price . ^ 
and that I find it is my friend who has fallen into^ 
their clutches. For my love of him, I would ransom 
him at any cost I could command ; but if I am a 
father, I have no right, for his sake, to beggarieny 
children and deprive them of their education aScI 
outfit for the battle of life. Nor can we hesitate J 
to p<;stpone the claims of simple Frtendship to the.^ 
sharp appeal of urgent Pity. If. for example, 
am helping’my friend in some important undertaking f 
— a literary work, or a series of scientific experimen 
and, while we are ati w^rk together, we are interr^HH 
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ed by an accident in the street at the very crisis 
of our problem; and an injured man will probably, 
die, unless I, sumrpc^ned as a surgeon on the spot, 
hasten to take djjjtotion of the case; it cannot be 
doubted that I j^^t go to the sufferer and quit n»y 
i.fi'icnd/* {Typce, II, p. 220.) 

^ Even justice, which is so very precise and strict 
that it is represented by the Pythagnrians as 
a square anti is often sissigned a very high place 
^mong duties ancj virtues, must be relative to its 
Conditions; otherwise, by its undue severity or 
J leniency, it may lose its essential character and 
function. Thus justice should be aciministcred not 
^ in a fit ol passion but with due consideration ; 

^ and it shonhl alsvays be tempered with mercy, 
y ^ "The quality of mercy is not strain'd, 

JIjA ^;lt droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
T^pon the place beneath ; It is twice blo.st ; 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes : 

Tis mightiest in the mightiest : it becomes • 

The throned monarch better than his crown; 

His sceptre shows the force of temporal power,. 

The attribute to awe and majesty, 

•gl ^fu^ein doth sit the dread and fear of kings ; 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway; 
lb is enthroned in the hearts of kings • ' 

It Is ao attribute to God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God's 
When mercy seasons justice.*' (ShfOcesp^iar^^.) 

§ 10* Moral Bights* After what haa been said . 

of “Dutie8’’4ittle heed be added about ‘‘Rights”, as 
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these are but correlatives. Duty, as we have segn, 
implies what is due or owing, a moral debt which 
should be paid. Now, that which is due or owin^ 
must be due or owing to some person by another* 
Two parties must needs be concerned in such am 
affair. Duty implies right. The duties of children 
imply rights in parents. It is the duty of a teacher 
to give proper instruction to his pupils; and bo the 
pupils may be said to have a right to due training. 
Ouedience is the duty of subjects to rulers, and 
service that of workmen to their masters. The rulers, 
accordingly, have rights to exact obedience from 
8ubj<*cts; and masters, to exact services from workmen. 
In tho case of self^regarding duties, there is thei 
claim of the higher self upon the lower. As out 
moral constitution requires the due subordination 
of tlie sentient self to the rational, the latter^ 
evidently may be said to have a right to such 
subordination. 

Duties and rights ultimately rest on the same 
in oral laws and relations. They are^due to the 
njoral necessity which we are under of properly 
regulating the several tendencies, imysical and 
mental ; and so they do not permit externa] inter* 
ference or constraint. “ As moral obligation,"' writes 
Calderwood, signifies an imposed necessity of 
acting in accordance with moral law, it implies the 
right of the moral being, without restraint from 
ot hers, to engage in the forms activity thus requ^ed. 
This is the natural and inalienable right of person^ 
ality, — To act according to Conscience. God has in the 
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conQtitntion of our nature provided for it ; and oiir 
fellow men can have no warrant to restrict it/' And, 
he continues, “ As moral obligation requires from me 
right actions towards others, it implies rights on 
*heir part equivalent to those belonging to myself. 
Here' also the measure of obligation is the measure 
of rights. The latter cannot be more restricted than 
the former. The right to fair judgment, tlie right 
to generous feeling, and the right to payment of 
money due, have ail exactly the same ethical valiiUty.” 
{Moral Philo'iophy, pp. 94*95.) 

The same reiusirks, therefore, hold good with 
regard to the classification and distinction of rights 
as with regard to those of duties. From the 
moral stand-point, all rights are equally legitimate, 
whether they are enforced by external authority or 
nob. There is »is little an imperfect right," says 
Dr. Brown, in a moral sense as there is in logic 
an imperfect truth or falsehood." {Philoaophy of 
Mind, Sect. 91.) Corresponding to the distinction of 
natural andartiScml duties (or what is popularly known 
as the distinction between duties and obligations), 
there is. in the case of rights, the distinction between 
r' what are calleU natural and acquired rights. The 
' acquired rights ultimately rest on those that are 
ciaturaL If by the legitimate exercise of our powers 
wo acquire property or enter into contracts, we have 
evidently a right bo the enjoyment of the fruits of 
-our labour. Moral rights and duties arc al together 
inalienable. No doubt artificial duties or acquired 
/righto may be transferred by the same rightful 
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exercise of powers which brought them into exis- 
tence. This on)y implies that when the circum- 
stances are altered, our duties and rights resting on 
them are also correspondingly modibed. Though, 
therefore, our rights of property and contract may 
be transferred or destroyed by the just exercise of 
our powers, yet the natural rights, on which these 
artificial rights finally stand, can never be alienated 
or annihilated. A father, for e.xample, can never 
forego his right to the obedience of his children, 
nor can a man in distress relinquish his right to the 
help of others. Moral rights,'* says Calderwood, 
"are not self-exacted, nor can they be voluntarily 
surrendered. They are the nece.ssary accompani* 
ment of obligation under reign of moral law. They 
arc as unchangeable as the nature of moral law itself, 
and the obligation which it imposes." {Ibid., p. W.) 

If the error of dutes lies towards defect, the error 
of rights lies towards excess. In the one case we 
are disposed to be negligent and forgetful, while in 
the other we are generally very particular and even 
exacting. It is evidently due in many cases to our 
aversion to labour, which, as mentioned above, is 
not a healthy moral sign. Neglect of duties on 
one side means encroachment on the rights of 
another. So an individual should not be less mind- 
ful of his duties than of his rights. If the perform- 
ance of duties be sometimes irksome and painful, 
we should remember that it is also so to others : 
what is sauce for the goose is also sauce for the 
gander. The surest way, then, to respect others^ 
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rights is to scrupulously observe ones own duties. 
If all men attend to their duties, their rights 
will take care of themselves. It would secure order 
and peace and would, in fact, be the realization of 
the kingdom of Heaven on earth. Moreover, we 
ehonld remember that duty by performance grows 
into pleasure. There is nothing so elevating and 
cheering os the consciousness of having done one’s 
duty. Wordsworth writes — 

** Stern Lawgiver ! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 

Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face : 

Flowers laugh before thee on their beds 
And fragrarjce in thy footing treads ; 

Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 

And the most ancient heavens, through 
Thee, are fresh and strong.” 

( Wordsworth.) 

We may mention in this connection that men 
are at times disposed to strain their rights by over- 
looking their duties. Men thus clamour for power 
or positioo without 6rsb qualifying themselves for it. 
We find, accordingly, irresponsible men rushing 
for what the more thoughtful and dutiful .shrink 
from. How often is the motto, First deserve, then 
desire, ” reversed in practice I This tendency to 
strain one’s rights leads one by natural transition 
to what are called prying and meddlesomeness. We 
should not interfere with the rights of others in any I 
way by ignoring our duties. People sometimes think 
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that they have a right to the secrets of others and* 
even express their displeasure for not having been 
informed of them. When emanating from sympathy 
and good-will, such a tendency may have some 
justification ; but even then it is liable to transcend 
its limits, wounding others feelings and interfering 
with their work. ^‘This passion, writes Adam 
Smith, ** to discover the real sentiments of others 
is naturally so strong, that it often degenerates into 
a troublesome and impertinent curiosity to pry 
into those secrets of our neighbours which they 
have very justifiable reasons for concealing; and 
upon many occasions, it requires prudence and a 
strong sense of propriety to govern this, as well as 
all the other passions of human nature, and to 
reduce it to that pitch which any impartial spec- 
tator can approve of.’* SentimenUy Part VII, 

Sec. 4.) 

§ 1 1. Rule of an Honest Life. Let us con- 
clude this chapter with a brief reference to the way 
in w hich we should regulate our life, so that we may 
not neglect our duties. 

(IJ The first condition is that we should not 
be idle, for idleness, as mentioned above, is but a 
form of misdirected activity. Aversion to labour 
opens the door to many sins, with regard to self, 
others, and God. But as mere activity does not neces- 
sarily mean that it is well-regulated, our next effort 
should be to direct it to the proper channel 

(2) Hence, the second great condition of an 
honest life is that it should attend rather to its 
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duties than to its rights. The habit of dwcUing ou 

our rights begets a false consciousness of «hat s 
due to us and thus blinds us to our duties towni-ds 
others So drones fancy that they have a right to 
the help of their relations or friends, and hence they 
wrongly draw upon the resources of others. Beggars 
:i;uil^- should never th.nlc of their right to the 
charity of others ; they should rather attend to is hat 
they L called upon to do from their humble station 
in life The rich and the powerful, likewise, should 
.,hink, not of the homage or services 
but rather of what is incumbent upon them to do 
towards others. If Providence has given one an 
e..altod rank, his responsibilities are great m de ^ 
Attention to duty implies that we should be mind 
.nore of the present than of the hitnre. sho -1 

nob put ofl- what can be done to-day till to-monow 

and should not live in idle expectation. hcedles.s of 

^vhat may be achieved at present. ' It -s no w y 
1 either of nationa or indivuiuftia» 

Cp)-™ - »' 

them ; wise m.n . 1 . 0 , for U. dot.™ 
eng-oge them. Oor gr.nd bo.me,. - 

„.t I ... »h.t lio» dimly at . 

what lie. clearly at haad." (B.W Vo 1 11 98.) 
foh The next condition of dutiful life is. as 

indicated above, sincerity. Casuistical spirit is to 
be altogether extinguished: “It 
Burke » to turn our duties into doubts. 

^ from New to Old Whigs.) Our aim should be the 
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purity of heart and not external conformity or osten- 
tali on of virtue. Piso’s justice or Quixotic sympathy, 
for example, is suicidal ; acts like these frustrate 
their own ends. “It is a common remark,” says 
Dewey, “ that moral codes change from ‘Do not* to 
‘Do/ and from this to ‘Be.* A Mosaic code may 
attempt to I'egulate the specific acts of life. Chris- 
tianity says, ‘Be ye perfect/ The effort to exhaust 
the various special right acts is futile. They are 
not the same for any two men and they change ' 
constantly with the same man. The very words whic*' . 
denote virtues come less and less to mean speci . 
acts, and more the spirit in which conduct occurs.’* 
{Outlines of Ethics, p. 231.) 

(4) Before retiring to bed, we should daily 
examine our day’s work with a view to discover 
any fault which it may betray ; and we should 
resolve to avoid such faults in future. We should 
follow this course fi'om day to day in an earnest and 
penitential spirit, imploring the help of Providence 
to give us strength and courage, and scrupulously 
watching the moral progress which we make. As 

Pythagoras says 

“Let not soft sleep usurp oblivious sway 

Till thrice you’ve told the deeds that mark’d the day ; 


Whither thy steps ? what thing for thee most fitted 

Was aptly done I and what good deed omitted f 

And when you’ve summed the tale, wipe out the bad 

* With gracious grief, and in the good be glad !” j 

"We should And if ever we rise from our bed in an idle or ^ 
nso m the 

morttiDg with negligent mood, we should say to ourselves with ' 
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Miircius Aurelius, “ I ara rising to the work of a 
human being. Why. then, am I dissatisfied to do the 
thing's for which I exist, and for which 1 was brought 
into the world ?’’ 

(5} Lastly, we should always try to discharge our 
duties in a quiet and disinterested way, not being in- 
fluenced by hope or despondency, expectation or fear. 

We should, as far as possible, be self-contained and 
self-dependent. This is well indicated by Matthew 
Arnold in his poem on 'Self-dependence' : 

■■ Weary of myself, and sick of asking 
vVhat I am, and what I ought to be, 

At this vessel’s prow I stand, which bears me 
Forwards, forwards, o’er the starlit sea. 
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And a look of passionate desire 
O’er the sea and to the stars I send : 

“Ye who from my childhood up have calm’d me. 
Calm me, ah, compose me to the end ! 

"Ah, once more,” I cried, ‘‘ye stars, ye waters, 

On my heart your mighty charm renew ; 

_ Still, still let me, as I gaze upon you, 

Feel my soul becoming vast like you !” 

From the intense, clear, star-sown vault of heaven, 
Over the lit sea’s unquiet way, 

; In the rustling night-air came the answer : 

« Wouldsb thou he as these are ? Live as they. 

XJuaffrighted by the silence round them 
Undistracted by the sights they see. 

These demand nob that the things without them 
Yield them love, amusement, sympathy. 

38 
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“ And with joy the stars perform their shining, 
And the sea its long moon-si Iver’d roll ; 

For self- poised they live, nor pine with noting 
All the fever of some differing soul. 

" Bounded by themselves, and unregardful 
In what state God’s other works may be, 

In their own tasks all their powers pouring, 
These attain the mighty life you see.*' 

0 air-born voice ! long since, severely clear, 

A cry like thine in mine own heart I hear : 

“ Resolve to be thyself j and know that he, 
Who finds himself, loses his misery ! ” 



CHAPTER XV. 

MERIT AND DEMERIT. 


§ 1. Right, Duty, Desert, and Merit. The 
terms 'right’ and ‘wrong’ are applicable, as we have ^wr<>n« 
seen ( Vide Chap. IV, § 5), to acts as expressive of 
their moral quality. Aod such quality, as we have ^cu. 
mentioned, must in any concrete case be the one 
or the other, there being no via media between the 
two. ‘Duty’, as we saw in the last chapter, is the indioftiei the 
requirement of the moral law to act in the right 
direction in any case. Duty thus expresses the claim of un^a^^ontto 
of the moral law upon us on any occasion. Such uireciion 
requirement, however, implies the possibility on the ^ 
part of an agent either to act or not to act in its 
direction. The quality of character revealed by 
obedience or disobedience is expressed by the terms 
■good or ill ‘desert.’ ‘merit’ or ‘demerit.’ The terra 
‘desert’ is generic, implying either a virtuous or a ^ 

™io„s will, while the term 'merit' is specific, eigmfy- .< 

ing only the excellence of character, illustrated m 
doing what is noble and good. “It may be observed, vioioue 
writes Butler, “concerning onr perception of good and ” 

of ill desert, that the former is very weak with respect 
to common instances of virtue. One reason of which the 

may be. that it does not appear to a spectator, how 

far such instmices of virtue proceed from a virtuous iU«tre^^io 

principle, or in what degree this principle is 19 KOd 

since a very weak regard to virtue may be sufficient good. 
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to make men act well in many common instances. 
And, on the other hand, our perception of ill desert 
in vicious actions lessens, in proportion to the tempta- 
tions men are thought to have had to such vices.” 
(Dissertation on Virtue) The terra ‘merit/ like 
‘virtue/ tends to be used to express superior moral 
excellence manifested in doing what is right under 
great difficulties. When, for example, one goes 
beyond the requirements of positive law or mutually 
understood standard of rectitude, then he is said to 
earn merit for his action. “We might obtain,” 
observes Martineau, “appropriate terms for the 
distinction which we have to mark, by using the 
word *deserC (qualified, if needful, by the epithet 
•good* or ‘bad*) when including what lies within the 
sphere of pledged duty, and reserving the word 
'merit' for what lies beyond it.” (Types, II, p. 245.) 
Thus, when an individual pays a stipulated sura 
according to the terms of contract, he may be said to 
have good desert, but no merit ; he earns merit if, out 
of goodness or generosity, he does more than what is 
required of him by the contract* 

It is apparent from the foregoing remarks that, 
while rightness belongs to acts, desert or merit 
belongs to agents. We talk, no doubt, of meritorious 
acts : but that is only by transfer of epithet, as 
illustrating the merit of an agent. It may he 
mentioned here that the restriction of the term 
‘merit* only to the performance of those acts which 
go beyond the positive requirements of duty may 
serve a jural or social purpose ; but such a restriction 
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Ml 

i» unjustifiable in the strictly moral sphere. We 
have seen that every case of duty is to be determined 
by reference bo the ‘conditions* of a case ; and if these 
conditions require on any occasion that I should go 
beyond the terms of a contract or the mutually 
understood standard, then it is my duty to act as 
I feel and not simply as defined by contract or 
expectation. If, to cite an example from Martineau, 
a debtor, finding his creditor hard pressed for money, 
pays his dues before the time, then evidently he 
does not go a whit beyond the n qnirements of his 
Conscience. In fact, to do less in snch a case, by 
straining his right** as defined in the contract, would 
be from the moral point of view a breach of duty, 
whatever its aspect might he from the legal or social 
stand-point, In the particular case, duty is to be 
determined, not merely by reference to the terms of 
contract, but also by reference to the claims of 
benevolence. And these evidently require an early 
payment to meet the wants of the creditor. Such a 
restriction, therefore, in the use of the terms ‘merit’ 
and •virtue,’ however useful in the jural or social 
sphere, is morally untenable ; nay, we may go farther 
and maintain that it is morally injurious as tending 
to lower the standard of duty or recUtudo. 

Wc should remember that, while right and duty do 
not admit of degrees, the essence of desert or merit 
lies in degree or intensity. As we have said, desert 
or merit belongs to an agent in virtue of what he 
achieves; and the achievements of a man on different 
occasions express different degrees of strength of 
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character. An honest lawyer and a pettifogger will 
not have the same degree of merit in declining a 
got-iip case. And. so long as character is not formed, 
one and the same individual may have different 
degrees of merit or desert on different occasions 
according to the variation in the intensities of 
temptations. *‘The terms ‘good' and ‘bad/ ” remarks 
Kulpe, “belong to judgments of quality ; the terms 
•merit’ and ‘guilt* to judgtnents of intensity. Since, 
however, every determination of intensity pre- 
supposes some volitional quality, whose intensity it 
is, every appreciation of the strength or force of the 
will must carry with it an estimate of will-quality. 
Hence only acts of the good will can be meritorious, 
and only acta of the bad will guilty." {Introdw^ 
tion to Philomphy, p. 77.) The degree of desert or 
merit thus does not depend on the intensity of a 
passing humour or disposition, but on the strength 
of a virtuous will withstanding the solicitations of 
sense and the charms of interest and obeying the 
dictates of Conscience. It varies with what we call 
moral courage. 

“True courage is not moved by breath ofwoids, 
While the rash bravery of boiling blood 
Impetuous knows no settled principle, 

A feverish tide, it has its ebbs and flows 
As spirits rise or fall, as wine inflames 
Or circumstances change ; but inborn courage, 
The generous child of fortitude and faith, 

Holds its flrm empire in the constant soul, 

And, like the stead-fast pole-star, never once 
From the same fixed and faithful point declines.” 

(Han'tuih More.) 
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§ 2, Character of Merit* Merit, as mentioned 
above, depends on the way in which the will 
is exercised. 

^‘Freely we serve. 

Because wc freely love, as in our will 
To love or not ; in this we stand or fall.*’ {Milton.) 
As our obedience is a contingency, we earn merit 
when we obey the moral law ; and the degree of 
merit is proportioned to the earnestness revealed in 
obedience, i, e, to the intensity of temptation over- 
come. ‘‘This very strength of temptation/’ observes 
Channing, “seems to me to be one of the iodications 
of man’s greatness. It shows a being framed to make 
progress through difiSculty, suffering, and conflict; that 
is, it shows a being designed for the highest order 
of virtues ; for we all feci by an unerring instinct, 
that virtue is elevated in proportion to the obstacles, 
which it surmounts, to the power with which it is 
chosen, and held fast. I see men placed by their 
Creator on a field of battle ; but compassed with 
peril, that they may triumph over it ; and though 
often overborne, still summoned to new efforts, still 
privileged to approach the Source of all power/' 
{Wovlcs, II) p* 6.) The doctrine of merit is thus 
inseparable from the doctrine of free-will. {Vide 
Chap. XX, § 6.) The greater the strain on will, 
the greater the merit, for it proves firm fidelity to 
Conscience. Thus merit declines as virtue increases : 
the more one shapes bis character according to his 
Conscience, the less he becomes susceptible to the 
influence of the propensities which dispute its sway ; 
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and consequently less credit is due to him for the 
individual instances of obedience, however much he 
may be worthy by reason of his exalted character. 
To determine merit in a virtuous man, the condi- 
tions of trial must be more stringent. The purer 
the gold, the in tenser the fire required for its test. 

Some writers, however, maintain that merit varies 
directly as virtue ; ‘it is but proved virtue*. Again, 
as this proof of virtue is given to the world, the 
measure of merit becomes the degree of praise or 
approbation awarded by it Thus merit is alsod escribed 
as ‘the value set upon virtue.* And it is contended 
from this dtand*point that the less the temptation the 
greater the merit. Does not. it is urged, the very 
fact, that one is less susceptible to t^emptation, show 
that his character is elevated and so greater credit 
is due to him ? “A man’s intrinsic merit,** says 
Leslie Stephen, “ is not merely proportioned to his 
virtue, but is his virtue considered under a particular 
aspect, namely, as causing the moral approval of his 
fellows, and that the merit of an action means simply 
bis proved virtue, that virtue, namely, which he must 
possess in order to do the 'action in question.’ 
{S^cience of Ethics, p. 266.) This is genemlly the 
position of deterininists, who, not admitting the 
freedom of will, are necessarily led to explain merit by 
reference to character as it is moulded by circum- 
stances, aided or not by heredity. 

It may be mentioned, however, that merit belongs 
essentially to the period of strife and not to the 
stage of saintly rest. As virtue develops and the 
character becomes serene, there is leit little room for 
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merit for individual acts. We admire, no doubt, 
such a character ; but the admiration is due to our 
estimate of the previous faithful service: a vicJory 
won brings out the courage and heroism of the 
combatants, who took part in the battle. Moreover, 
can we be ever sure of attaining such a character as 
to become above strife ? Such a consciousness, w<ui!d 
imply rather conceit and arrognnee than auv rtal 
moral advance. We should walk in humility before 
Conscience, which is severe judge indeed. The more 
one advances in the mural path, the more does he 
feel the <lifference between the actual and the idml, 
and the greater are his efforts to purify his charactiu*. 
"Poor human nature!” exclaims Carlyle, “Is iu»t 
a man's walking, in truth, always that : 'a suceossioji 
falls’? Man can do no other. In this ssild 
element of a Life, he has to struggle onwards ; 
fallen, deep-abased ; and ever, with tears, ropentaiH*e, 
with bleeding heart, he has to rise again, strugLde 
again still onwards. That his struggle hfi a fair hi ul 
unconquerable one : that is the question of questions. 
We will put-up with many sad details, if the soul of 
it were true. Details by them^^elves will never t^ach 
us what, it is.” (Heroes and Heiv-worslup, Lecture 
II.) Thus victory in each case reveals merit, in as 
much as it shows the strife of an honest and faithful 
heart. As a dark background heightens, and does 
not detract from, the beauty of a bright figure, so 
the intensity of a lower propensity overcome brings 
out tho strength of character and virtuous determina- 
tion in any case. 
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They say, best men are moulded out of faults ; 

And, for the most, become Qiuch more the better 

For being a little bad/’ (Shakespeare.) 

I 3. Conditions of Merit. From the precediog 
remarks it appears that the question of merit and 
demerit can only arise when there is a conflict 
between the scale of intensity and the scale of 
excellence of the springs of action. If our inclination 
be always in harmony svith duty, there can 
never be an occasion for merit or demerit. We 
attribute merit to an agent who ovei*cornes a strong 
lower impulse, acting in the direction of a weaker 
higher impulse. If, for example, the desire for 
stealing is strong in a thief and the reverence for moral 
law is weak, then there is merit in him when he over- 
comes the desire for stealing, yielding to the claim 
of the moral law. The stronger the lower impulse 
overcome the greater the merit ; and the weaker the 
lower impulse yielded to, the greater the demerit. 
Merit or demerit is thus ultimately coonected with 
a virtuous will. When a strong lower impulse is 
restrained, that reveals a virtuous will. Similarly, 
when a person acts in the direction of a weak lower 
impulse, that shows a perverse will. 

The conditions of merit and demerit, accordingly, 
are : — 

(1) The presence of moral law, indicating a 
course of duty ; or, as Martineau puts it, the presence 
of a scale of impulses or inclinations arranged in 
order of moral worth, (Vide Chap. IX, § 2S.) 
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(2) The presence of a temptation not in harmony 
with duty; in the language of *Martiaeau, the 
presence of a scale of impulses arranged in order of 
their strength or intensity. The scale of intensity 
is not the same as the scale of excellence. The one 
is the source of momentary enjoyment ; while the 
other of perfection and bliss. ( Vide Chap. XVI, §G.) 
The perversity of the human constitution, which has 
ever been the theme of moral discourses, implies 
that men are often disposed to seek their pleasure 
instead of their perfection. 

‘'Vain human’kind ! fantastic race ! 
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teni ptatic>n» 
i.e., a scale 
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ill onlcr of 
intensity. 


Thy various follies who can trace ? 


Self-love, ambition, envy, pride, 

Their empire in our hearts divide/' (Swift.) 

(3) The temptation in any case must be strong 
enough to dispute the sway of Conscience. As 
Marbineau says, there must be condict between 
the two scales — the scale of intensity and the 
scale of worth. Without such a conflict, there is 
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no occasion for trial and so no room for merit 
or demerit. The possible relations between the 
two scales are either of (A) coincidmee or of (B) 
conflict; and, in the former case, the concldence 
maybe the outcome of either (a) the scale of in- 
tensity merging in the scale of worth, or (h) the 
scale of worth merging in the scale of intensity, (a) 
The stage in which the scale of intensity is absorbed 
in the scale of mot^al worth is described by Mirtiaeaii 
as the stage of saints and gods. In such a stage an 
individual feels pleasure only in doing what is right ; 
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and he is never even disposed to go against the 
dictates of Conscience. Such a nature, noble indeed, 
attracts our reverence ; but there is no room for merit 
here. (6) Neither is there any room for merit in the 
stage in which the scale of moral worth is merged 
in that of intensity. Thia is the stage ofbrutesor 
devils, according as there is the absence or presence of 
intelligence to devise means for the gratification of 
the evil propensities. Thus the condition of 
concord of the two scales marks the extreme stage 
of eiiher complete perfection or degradation, leaving 
no room for merit; while the condition of (ff) discord 
marks the intermediate stage of man, open to temp- 
tation and therefore capable of earning merit by 
obedience. If in the highest stage of moral culture, 
the higher impulse is always stronger and the lower 
weaker, in the lowest stage, the lower is always 
stronger and the higher, weaker. The one feels 
pleasure in virtue, while the other finds it in vice. 
As at this extreme stage (whether of perfection or 
degradation) the conflict between duty and inclina- 
tion dies out, there is no room left for trial or for 
merit and demerit: ^'Organic necessity is beneath 
them ; free sanctity is above them.*' (Martineau, 
Types, 11, p. 91.) To attribute merit or demerit in 
suclacases is to overlook their distinctive feature and 
confound them with the stage of conflict visible in 
man. As Martineau says, “A creature to be applaud^ 
ed, must be more than a creature; a God, to bo 
(in any strict sense) praised, must be less than a 
God.” (Ihid,) 
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(4.) A pure regard for duty is also an essential 
condition of merit. If in the case of conflict we act 
in the right direction on prudential grounds, 
evidently there can be no merit for such an action. 
"Inexact proportion.” says Lecky, "as we believe a 
desire for personal enjoyment to be the motive of a 
good act is the merit of the agent diminished. 
If xve believe the motive to be wholly selfish the 
merit is altogether destroyed. If we believe it to be 
wholly disinterested the merit is altogether im- 
alloyerl.” [History of Biirojiean Aforals, I. p. 3 . 5 .) 

An individual, to be truly meritorious, must dis- 
charge his duty without any attachment .and so 
without any expectation. 

"Unskilful he to fawn, or seek for power. 

By doctrines fashion’d to the varying hour ; 

Far other aims his heart had learn’d to prize. 
More bent to raise the xvretched than to rise.” 

{Goldsmith.) 

The rule of merit, as mentioned above, is, the stronger 
the temptation overcome the greater the merit, and 
the weaker the temptation to which we succumb the 
greater the demerit. "Subjectively conoidered,” 
writes Kant, "the degree of of actions 

must be estimated by the greatness of the hin- 
drances which have to be overcome. The greater 
the natural hindrances (of sensibility) and the less 
the moral hindrance (of duty), the higher the 
imputation of merit in a good deed. For example, 
if at a considerable sacrifice I rescue from great 
necessity one who is a complete stranger to myself. 
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On the other hand> the less the natural hiodrance^ 
and the greater the hindrance from reasons of duty, 
so much the more is transgression imputed (as ill 
desert). Hence the state of mind of the agent, 
whether he acted in the excitement of passion or 
with cool deliberation, makes an important difference 
in imputation." {Meiaphysic of Morals, Abbott, 
p. 284.) 

The extent of demerit in the following case, re- 
ported in the Statesman of the 14th February, 1907, 
can easily be determined by the reader : — “Gruesome 
Dacoity at Diamond Harbour. On the night of the 
11th instant a dacoity of a daring character took 
place under gruesome circumstances in the house of 
Gopal Chunder Haider, a rich resident of Mathiirapur 
in Diamond Harbour. It appears that there was an 
epidemic of cholera in the village. On the night 
of the occurrence Gopal Chunder died of cholera and 
his corpse lay in the court-yard. A few moments 
later on a son and a daughter of the deceased died 
also of cholera. While the three corpses were 
lying in the court-yard and the wife of Gopal was , 
weeping, a gang of armed men appeared and began 
to belabour the servant with lathiea. Then the 
dacoits entered the bouse, broke open boxes, and 
carried away valuable documents, costly jewellery, 
and cash/’ 

It may be mentioned in this connection that , 
the determination of the merit of an ^nt merely , 
by reference to external circumstances is always ; 
precarious. Even when the circumstances are the j 
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same, the impulses and their intensities may vary 
in diflerent individuals ; and in the case of the 
same individual the impulses not infrequently vary 
from time to time. The real merit of an agent is 
to be measured by reference to his inner conflict, 
and not by reference to what appears to us in the 
outward scene. Let us, therefore, discuss now to 
what extent the subjective or the objective estimate 
of merit is valid ; and how the true merit of an agent 
can possibly be determined. 

§ 4. Subjective Estimate of Merit If, as we 
have seen, the degree of merit in any case is deter- 
mined by the strength of will and purity of motive, 
the subjective estimate of merit would seem to be 
the most reliable one. A little examination shows, 
however, that this is not always the case. An at- 
tempt to determine the extent of ones own merit 
by ‘reflections’, ‘soliloquies’, and ‘confessions’ amounts 
to coquetting with one’s self and tends to beget 
moral pride. One who really deserves merit will 
never pause to determine whether he earns it or 
not, any more than a hero in the battle-field will 
stop to measure the extent of his self-sacrifice or 

credit. We err here in either of two ways : 

(a) We may attach too much importance to what 
we might have done and thus may be led to attri- 
bute merit to ourselves. And at times we measure 
merit by outward consequences over which we have 
but little control, instead of by the purity of motive 
alone. " Many persons,” says Helps, “are in the habit 
of giving such a factitious value to any services 
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which they may render, that there is but little chance 
of their being contented with what they are likely 
to get in return ; which, however, may be quite 
as much as they deserve.” {Essays.) Such an 
expectation brings its own penalty in the shape of 
diss^ppointment and may even lead to pride or 
contemptuous indifference to the views of others. Of 
course in the moral sphere, one should be earnest 
and independent ; but gentle firmness is one thing, 
and overbearing pride or haughtiness is quite 
another. The truly meritorious man will not think 
of his merits; he will freely throw himself away. 
In proportion as we expect the sympathy and sup- 
port of others for what we regard as our merit we 
rather lose it. The universal sentiment of man- 
kind represents self-sacrifice as an essential element 
of a tneritorious act, and means by self-sacrifice the 
deliberate adoption of the least pleasurable course 
without the prospect of any pleasure in return.” 
{History of European Morale, Vol. I, p. 35.) 

(6) There is another risk in the subjective estimate 
of merit. Weak minds often lean upon others for 
an estimate of their worth and thus may be misled 
into an erroneous estimate. Here comes in the 
injurious influence of praise and fame — 

“For praise too dearly lov*d, or warmly sought, 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought, 

And the weak soul, within itself unblest. 


Leans for all pleasure on another’s breast.” 

(Ooldemithn) 
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MO 

One may thus be led to suppose merit in him wheo 

really there is none. This is a risk which is present 
specially in the case of men of power and position 
who are sometimes induced to believe in their worth 
by interested attendants. An<l it not infrequently 
happens that praise and fame beget vanity* which 
makes a man a prey to the opinions of others. " That 
man has fallen into a pitiable state of moral sick- 


* Mai'tineiiu tUud dUtin^ishes between the iaolivtcd self'estceni. 
known as Pridtt nnd the dependent end eympethetio typo nf 
self •esteem known as Inanity : A man in whom such estimate of 
his own relative merits has become assure<i. hnds adequate 
KatUfaution in se1f*applause, and makes no hid for the suffrages 
of others : if they do not recogni*»o his perfections, so much the 
worse for them : their blindness docs not dim his light. This 
ietolated s**lf 'esteem is Prifit ^ — Involviug more or less coti' 
temptuuus imiitferonce to the sentiments of others. More often, 
the seU'itdinirer is less confident alx>tit his own attract iotiH ; bus 
ill fact a slight suspicion of his own tricks, and wonders whether 
anybody could say Tliat he had painte<i himself up t he is not, 
therefore, quite seU*suffioing, and feels a something counterfeit 
in his own complacency. At the same time, his social alfcc- 
ttan is pnrhaps warm, and, at least in its secondary stage, 
makes him dependent on the sympathy of his fellows ; and 
if so, the hrst question to which he will seek a response from 
them will be, * Do they sustain him in his ruling desire T 
Do they echo his seU'laudation ? or, horrible thought! do 
they write him down an ass?"’ This dependent and sym* 

E athetic typo of self'eateem is what we mean by Vanity : 

cginning with self 'praise, bat uneasy till confirmed by 
other voices : unable, therefore, to refrain from tnviVin^ 
their applause, either by display nf what is to win it, or by 
flattory which cannot pass without reply. To one, who is 
in this state of mind, the i in palling desire it immediate and 
thirdly : the praise which he wants is nothing to him, except 
to be enjoyea : if he is not to hear it, he might as well go without 
it : it serves its end, only while the appetite is there. <^st in this 
feature it is. that the variety called the Love of Fame deviates 
from the other types of the same fundamental tendency. The 
resolve of the man who is swayed by it is, not to enjoy the 
public praise, but to earn it, even though it may never fall upon 
hiH ear, but only wake and render his name musical to later 
generations. He declines to pay the price of the popularity now 
in the market, viz., conformity, gainst hie own better insight, 
with the humours of the hour." {Typee, II, p. 238.) 

39 
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ness, writes Helps, “ in whose eyes the good opinion 
of his fellow-men is the test of merits, and their 
applause the principal reward for exertion.'^ (Essays.) 

These drawbacks indicate how difficult it is to 

miriSoua *>y self-examination one’s own merits. The 

person ie con- truly meritorious man would rather think of bia 
ofhjgdt. demerits than of hia merits, Faithful service only 
quickens his conscience and sharpens his judgment, 
thereby intensifying his consciousness of shortcom- 
ing. He regards his critics, instead of admirers, as 
his true friends, for they set him in the right track 
when he might possibly have wandered. “In soli- 
tude/* says Adam Smith, “ we are apt to feel too 
strongly whatever relates to ourselves ; we are apt 
to over-rate the good offices we may have done, and 
the injuries we may have suffered : we are apt to be 
too much elated by our own good, and too much 
dejected by our own bad fortune. The conversation 
of a friend brings us to a better, that of a 
stranger to a still better temper. The man within j 
the breast, the abstract and ideal spectator of our i 
sentiments and conduct, requires often to be awaken- 
ed and put in mind of his duty, by the presence of 
the real spectator: and it is always from that 
spectator, from whom we can expect the least 
sympathy and indulgence, that we are likely to 
learn the most complete lesson of self-com- 
mand/’ (Moral Sentiments, Ft. Ill, Chap. III.) 

The innate greatness of a meritorious person 
makes him forget bis merits. His goodness casts a 
perfume of which he is unconscious. Bis exalted 

i. 
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worth elicits the admiration and excites the envy 
of even the greatest emperors, to which he 
^ays no heed. Alexander the Great was once led 
to exclaim, “ Were I not Alexander, I would be 
Diogenes ! 

"Good actions crown themselves with lasting bays, 
Who well deserves, needs not another’s praise.” 

(Heath.) 

§ 5. Objective Estimate of Merit. Neither 
is the popular or objective estimate of merit a sure 
test of it. " The criterion of merit,” as Leslie Stephen 
observes, "is that the motive implied should be truly 
virtuous.” (Science of Ethics, VII, § 14.) And 

hence arises the difficulty of determining the merits 
of others, it being often more or less precarious to 
read aright their motives. (Vide Chap. VIII, § 3.) 
The difficulty is illustrated in two ways. 

(a) Even when a man is sincere and honest, he 
may be so very reserved (as such men generally are) 
that it is very difficult to discern from outside bow 
he feels or how he is disposed to action. “ Fine 
words and insinuating appearance,” says Confucius, 
" are seldom associated with virtue.” But how often 
are we not captivated by fine words and winning 
manners. ! We thus pronounce a man of loud pro^ 
fessions as meritorious and one who is hesitating and 
cautious ad egoistic. It is only by long association 
and careful observation that we can to a certain 
extent expect to judge of the merits of others. Any 
bias, haste, or carelessness is prejudicial to such 
an estimate. Macaulay thus writes of William of 
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ofwrni^mof was born with violent passions and 

of Orange ; quick sensibilities ; but the strength of bis emotions 
was not suspected by the world. From the multitude 
his joy and his grief, his affection and his resent- 
ment, were hidden by a phlegmatic serenity, which 
made him pass for the most cold-blooded of man- 
kind, Those who brought him good news could 
seldom detect any sign of pleasure. Those who 
saw him after a defeat looked in vain for any trace 
of vexation. He praised and reprimanded, rewarded 
and punished, with the stern tranquillity of a Mohawk 
chief: but those who knew him well and saw him 
near were aware that under all this ice a Berce fire 
was constantly burning. It was seldom that anger 
deprived him of power over himself. But when be 
was really enraged the first outbreak of his passion 
was terrible. It was indeed scarcely safe to approach 
him. On these rare occasions, however, as soon as 
be regained bis self-command, he made such ample 
reparation to those whom he had wronged as tempted 
them to wish that he would go into a fury again. 
His affection was impetuous as bis wrath. Where he 
loved, he loved with the whole energy of his strong 
mind. When death separated him from what he loved, 
the few who had witnessed his agonies trembled for 
his reason and his life. To a very small circle of 
intimate friends, on whose fidelity and secrecy be 
could absolutely depend, he was a different man from 
the reserved and stoical ^Villiam whom the multitude 
supposed to be destitute of human feelings/* {Bistor^ 
of England, II, pp. 167-168.) 
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(6) The difficulty is enormously heightened when 
people whom we are bo judge make a show of their 
seeming worth. Hollow professions and loud declama- 
tions or exhortations have generally more effect upon 
us than any sincere expression of opinion which may 
appear as cold and fictitious. Thus a Nero may pass 
for a personification of kindness, and a Socrates or a 
Christ may be taken as a seducer of youth or a 
defiler of religion. Nay, we are at times led to 
judge others, not by personal examination, but by 
report or reputation in the market. How ^false 
prophets* and 'ravening wolves in sheep’s clothing’ 
are thus often secure in their iniquities, enjoying the 
sympathy and support of others. An lago here, or 
an Angelo there may, therefore, appear before others 
as ‘full uf love and honesty’ ; and, relying on his good 
name, he may at times venture not only to injure 
others but also to threaten his just accusers : 

"Who will believe thee, Isabel ? 
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My unsoird name, the austereness of my life, 
Jly vouch against you, and my place i’the state, 
Will so your accusation overweigh, 

That you shall stifle in your own report 
And smell of calumny.” {S}iake$ptare.) 

The only reliable procedure to estimate the merits 
of others is to closely observe their acts. Fine words 
or fine thoughts do not mean much unless converted 
into action. As the motive of an act is concealed 
from view, onlookers are driven to gauge the 
integrity of character by reference to consequences. 
'Thus an act going beyond legal requirements or 
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mutual understaDdiug is generally believed to 
express the goodness of heart and strength of will, 
while an act strictly within the limits of such require- 
ment or understanding is taken as an index of moral 
indifference. Hence the popular restriction of the 
term ‘merit’ only to those cases where an individual 
exceeds his duty as ordinarily conceived. “Merit”, says 
Leslie Stephen, “has a reference to a certain assumed 
standard : a man is more or less meritorious as he 
is above or below the ordinary standard in respect of 
virtue. Therefore conduct has positive merit only 
in so far as it is more or less difficult for the average 
man.“ (Science of Ethics, p. 266.) The distinction 
between merit and desert has thus a meaning from 
the external— legal and social— point of view ; and this 
distinction is analogous to the common distinctioo 
of duty and obligation referred to in § 7 of the last 
chapter. Though, however, spectators are thus driven 
to estimate merit by reference to outward action yet 
their unsophisticated consciousness leads them to 
attach more importance to motives than to conse* 
quenoes and, in case of discrepancy, to attribute 
credit to the former alone. Any interested motive, for 
example, discovered in beneficence detracts from its 
merit; and disinterested devotion similarly heightens 
merit, even in cases of apparent legal or social confor- 
mity. Really it is not the outward action or inaction 
but the purity of the heart or the strength of the will 
that determines merit in any case. As the Oeeta says— 

^ « 
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He who, restraining the organs of action, remains 
inactive, but yet remembers in his heart the objects of 
sense, he, confused in soul, is called a ‘false devotee.’ 
But he who, having subdued the senses by the heart 
{}nana8), Arjuna I undertakes the devotion of work by 
the organs of action, without attachment, is highly 
esteemed.'’ (Davies' Translation. HI. 6«7.) 

§ 6. True Estimate of Merit A true estimate 
of merit should, accordingly, involve a reference to 
both the subjective and the objective test. The object- 
ive estimate alone is, as we have shown above, highly 
precarious ; and the subjective estimate also is liable 
to be partial. A Being who is in us and outside us, 
who not only watches His creatures with care but 
also perceives the thoughts of their heart can alone 
form a true estimate of their merits and demerits. 

” — You and I are weavers, 

And only God can see 
The woof and warp of deed and thought 
By which the wondrous robe is wrought 
That covers you and me,” {Helen A. Qoodwin.) 
And after Him, an agent himself, if he tries to be 
accurate, can to a certain extent weigh his merits or 
demerits. But personal estimate is, as we have seen, 
often a dangerous practice, tending to beget pride and 
vanity which warp judgment. So an agent, if disposed 
at all to measure his moral worth, should supplement 
his scrupulous self-examination by a sympathetic 
regard for the views of bis critics and enemies, who 
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rather of his 
duties than 
of his merits. 


(Hzycki and 
Coit. 


are likely to notice his shortcomings more easily. But, 
as we have seen, the truly meritorious man, never 
pauses to scan his merits or to watch the views of 
others. He 'does good by stealth and blushes to find 
it fame.' However humble his station in life may 
he, he tries bis best to do bis duty, heedless of 
mutual understanding or public opinion. His acts, 
when duly understood, elicit, no doubt, the praise 
of others ; but be is altogether unmindful of it. 
“In his own judgment,” observe Gizycki and Coit, 
“ a morally developed man does not inquire what 
will give him a claim to receive praise, but simply 
what is right ; and be does not compare himself 
to others, but with his own moral ideal. Therefore, 
in reference to himself, he knows only duty, not 
desert.” {Ethical Philosophy, p. 103.) He is bent on 
self-improvement and puriScation of character : 


“ Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 
Looks forward, persevering to the last, 

From well to better, daily self-surpast : 

Who, whether praise of him must walk the earth 
For ever, and to noble deeds give birth, 

Or he must go to dust without his fame, 

And leave a dead, unprofitable name, 

Finds comfort in himself and in bis cause ; 

And, while the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven s applause : 

This is the happy warrior \ this is he 
Whom every man in arms should wish to he.” 

{Wordsworth.) t 


CHAPTER XVI. 
VIRTUE AND WISDOM. 


§ 1« Merit and Virtue. Previous expositioD 
must have prepared the way for the relation of Merit 
to Virtue. We have seen that both these terms have 
been used in generic and specihc senses, and also 
that the specific senses always carry with them ex- 
tra-moral associations. {Vide Chap. XIV, 4 and 
Chap. XV, § 1.) Merit and Virtue are inseparable 
from Right and Duty. These terms, though all 
deriving their sense from the same central fact, indi- 
cate different aspects of our moral life. Merit, as 
explained above, indicates the strength of character 
revealed in overcoming the lower propensities, 
while virtue is gradually acquired by successive 
meritorious acts which go to build up character. Thus 
as character is formed, the lower propensities are 
weakened and so merit declines. Merit illustrates 
the effort of an honest soul bent on moral progress, 
while virtue indicates the result of this effort, the 
progress made in the moral sphere. ** Virtue," says 
Martineau, *4s harmony won ; Merit is the winning 
of it : the former is a ratified peace ; the latter, the 
confiict whence it results. Were there no strife of 
inward propensity, were all the affections in the best 
order to begin with, virtue would be perfect on the 
same terms on which a Venus or an Apollo would 
be beautiful, and would itself be first to feel that it 
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deserved nothing. But it is not given to the human 
nature to stroll into its perfection on such a quiet 
track ; its springs of action do not spontaneously fall 
into tune, but have to be reduced into accord by a 
will that knows the scale of right; and where the 
discord is loud and strong* the will* in accomplishing 
its task* will be put to a severe strain, and give evi- 
dence of a more resolute intent and power, than 
where the false intervals are few and small. It is not 
that the faulty passion confers the merit; hut that 
the high courage of its enemy and conqueror earns 
it.” {Types, II, p. 496.) And, if we believe in the 
providential regulation of events, we 6nd here an 
explanation of an anomaly which at titnes disturbs 
our faith in the righteous rule of the universe. We 
not infrequently notice that virtuous men suffer more 
than others. This evidently brings out the strength 
of character more clearly than a mere bed of roses. 
Fidelity and integrity are more conclusively proved 
by troubles and aflflictions than by anything else. 

“And why, ye gods, was virtue made to suffer, 
Unless this world be but as fire, to purge 
Her dross, that she may mount and be a star T 

{Not. Lee.) 

Thus, as we saw above, merit varies directly, while 
virtue inversely, with the intensity of the lower im- 
pulse. The weakness of the fower impulse in any case 
brings out a virtuous character but leaves little room 
for any credit in case of victory. When, therefore, 
by the natural bent of mind or by purification of 
character one ie strongly inclined bo act in the nght • 
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direction, h© does not reveal at the time any strength 
of will in a case of obedience and so he does not be* 
tray any merit in such a case. We should not, how- 
ever, conclude from this that there is little difference 
between a natural noble disposition and a virtuous 
character. The one supplies but the material out of 
which the latter develops by repeated acts of obe- 
dience. The difference between good -nature, as it is 
the effect of constitution, and 'moral virtue’ is thus 
explained by Addison : — **The first may make a nmn 
easy in himself and agreeable to others, but implies 
no merit in him that is possessed of it. A man is no 
more to be praised upon this account, than because 
he has a regular pulse or a good digestion. This 
good-nature however in the constitution, which Jlr. 
Dry den somewhere calls a mithineHS of blood, is an 
admirable ground-work for the other. In order 
therefore to try our good -nature,, whether it arises 
from the body or the mind, whether it be founded in 
the animal or the rational part of our nature — in a 
word whether it be such as is entitled to any other 
reward, besides that secret satisfaction, and content- 
ment of mind which is essential to it, and the kind 
reception it procures to us in the world, we must 
examine it by the following rules. 

'‘First, whether it acts with steadiness and uni- 
formity, in sickness and in health, in prosperity and 
in adversity ; if otherwise, it is to be looked upon as 
nothing else but an irradiation of the mind from 
some new supply of spirits, or a more kindly circula- 
tion of the blood. Sir Francis Bacon mentions a 
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cunning solicitor, who would never ask a fevour of a 
great man before dinner; but took care to prefer bis 
petition at a time when the party petitioned had 
his mind free from care, and his appetites in good 
humour. Such a transient temporary good^nature 
as this is not that philanthropy, that love of maukiod, 
which deserves the title of a moral virtue. 

^'The next way of a man's bringing his good- 
nature to the test, is to consider whether it operates 
accoiding to the rules of reason and duty ; for if, 
notwithstanding its general benevolence to roan* 
kind, it makes no distinction between its objects, if 
it exerts itself promiscuously towards the deserving 
and the undeserving, if it relieves alike the idle and 
the indigent, if it gives itself up to the first peti* 
tioncr, and lights upon anyone rather by accident 
than choice, — it may pass for an amiable instinct, 
but must not assume the name of a moral virtue. 

'The third trial of good-nature will be the ex* 
amining ourselves, whether or no we are able to 
exert it to our own disadvantage, and employ it on 
proper objects, notwithstanding any little pain, i 
want, or inconvenience, which may arise to ourselves 
from it ; in a word, whether we are willing to risk 
any part of our fortune, our reputation, our health 
or ease, for the benefit of mankind,” {Spectator, 
No. 177.) 

Thus as Butler points out, ‘'Our perception of vice ^ 
and ill desert arises from, and is the result of, a com- ^ 
parison of actions with the nature and capacities of j 
the agent.” (Disser^tion on Virtue.) As, there- j 
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fore, human nature approaches the extreme limits 
of an angelic or beastly character, it advances or 
declines in virtue, but loses or gains in merit, until 
at the extreme points they completely exclude each 
other. A pure nature attracts our admiration or 
reverence ; and if we be ever disposed to praise it, 
it is only by reference to the prior stage of struggle. 
Likewise there is abhorrence for an altogether de- 
graded life ; and if we be ever inclined to condemn 
it, it is only by reference to the prior stage of trial 
and conflict. Organic necessity is beneath praise 
and blame, while free sanctity is above them. Though, 
therefore, both virtue and merit as well as sin and 
demerit refer to character, yet they are connected 
with different aspects of it. So we should not be 
surprised that the measure of the one is not the 
measure of the other. A degraded life gradually 
sinks even below the possibility of sin. ''The 
measure of our simple repugnance to low character/' 
says Martineau, ''is far different from the measure 
of our moral condemnation ; we recoil from it, as 
we should from any deformity, in proportion to its 
visible departure frona our ideal of humanity ; we 
condemn it, in proportion as it has arisen in full 
sight of what is higher, and taken only paltry bribes 
from suborning interests or passions." {Type^^, II, 


At extrenw 
pointfl, merit 
And virtue 
exclude cacU 
other. 


They express 
but different 
aspects of 
moral 
character. 


p. 83.) 

5 2. Character of Virtue. Virtue, as we 
have seen, is a type of character in harmony with 
moral law. It is not a natural disposition or gift of 
fortune but an acquired habit to think, feel, and act 
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as directed by Conscience. "Moral Virtue ” aa Aris- 
totle observes, "while distinguished from all natural 
phenomena by man power of modifying and improv- 
ing its materials, is an evolution from those natural 
impulses which exist even in the brute, and which 
may be described as natural virtue. These impulses, 
by association of repeated acts which are not in 
themselves virtuous, consolidate themselves into a 
fixed tendency and so gain those characteristics of 
permanence and purity of purpose, which are in- 
volved in formed virtue.” (Wallace's Aristotle^ pp. 
97-98.) As, however, most of the facts of our 
mental and moral constitution are iuter-connected 
and inter-dependent, we find that though the 
practice of good acts leads to the formation of virtu- 
ous tendencies, yet these tendencies in their turn 
subsequently influence our acts. Thus repeated 
and uniform exercise of benevolence develops the 
virtue of charity which in its turn subsequently 
inclines one to beneficence. Hence the importance 
of virtue as a safeguard against wrong-doing. We 
cannot rely so much on natural dispositions as on 
formed virtues for the discharge of the duties of life. 
Inborn tendencies, though strong and predominant, 
are often liable, as Aristotle points out, to run to 
excess or defect ; it is the formed character, under 
the regulation of reason, which can secure what 
Aristotle calls the 'mean, i.e., the due adjustment of 
the relative claims of the several propensities at 
work. {Vide Chap. XII, § 5.) Natural tendencies are 
highly capricious, variable, and, unreliable m their 
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operation ; while the virtues are comparatively uni* 
form and certain in their action. “The amiable, attrac* 
tive, mild attributes of the mind/' says Channing, “arc 
recommended as of great price in the sight of God, 
by Him who was emphatically meek and lowly in 
heart. Still I must say, that all virtue lies in the 
abrength of character or of moral purpose ; for these 
gentle, sweet, winning qualities rise into virtue only 
when pervaded and sustained by moral energy. On 
this they must rest, by this they must be controlled 
and exalted, or they have no moral worth. I 
acknowledge love, kindness, to be a great virtue ; 
but what do I mean by love, when I thus speak ? 
Do 1 mean a constitutional tenderness ? an instinc- 
tive sympathy ? the natural and almost necessary 
attachment to friends and benefactors ? the kindness 
which is inseparable from our social state, and which 
is never wholly extinguished in the human breast ? 
In all those emotions of our nature, I see the kind 
design of God ; I see a beauty ; I see the germ and 
capacity of an ever-growing charity. But they are 
not virtues, they are not proper objects of moral 
approbation, nor do they give any sure pledge of 
improvement. This natural amiableness I too often 
see in company with sloth, with uselessness, with 
the contemptible vanity and dissipation of fashion- 
able life. It is no ground of trust, no promise of 
fidelity, in any of the great exigencies of life. The 
love, the benevolence, which I honour as virtue, le 
not the gift of nature or condition, but the growth 
and manifestation of the soul's moral power. It is 
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a spirit chosen as excellent, cherished as divine, 
protected with a jealous care, and specially fortified 
by the resistance and subjection of opposite propen- 
sities. It is the soul, determining itself to break 
every chain of selfishnes-s to enlarge and to in- 
vigorate the kind affections, to identify itself with 
other beings, to sympathize, not with a few, but with 
all the living and rational children of God, to honour 
others’ worth, to increase and enjoy their happiness, 
to partake in the universal goodness of the Creator, 
and to put down within itself every motion of 
j)ridc, anger, or sensual desire, inconsistent with this 
pure charity. In other words, it is strength of holy 
purpose, infused into the kind affections, which 
raises them into virtues, or gives them a moral 
worth, not found in constitutional amiableness.” 

VoI. II, p. 108.) 

Though, however, it is generally admitted that 
the virtues are acquired, and not natural, ex- 
cellences of character, yet there are differences of 
opinion as to their real value or worth. (1) Some 
maintain that they are intrinsically desirable with- 
out any reference to an ulterior end ; (2) while 
others contend that their value lies in their utility 
or usefulness. Let ns briefly consider these two 
views one by one. 

(1) If. as we have seen {Vide Chaps. IV and 
XIII), the moral standard is supreme and the moral 
quality is not resolvable into anything else, then 
the moral end is intrinsically desirable without any 
reference to anything else. Our pleasures and enjoy- 
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tnents, rank and emoluments are nothing as cum- 
;pared with virtues. Reprobates and voluptuaries, 
though snatching passing pleasures, never have the 
peace of mind which is inseparable from virtue. The 
balance of our constitution is preserved only then 
when Conscience is uniformly followed as a guide ; 
and such a uniform course is possible only through 
the attainment of the virtues. And, since harmony 
is agreeable and discord painful, the virtues, as the 
main-springs of harmonious exercise of our powers, 
are also the sources of serene enjoyment and bliss. 
From this, however, we are not to conclude that 
pleasure or happiness is really the end to which the 
virtues are but means. Happiness, as we have seen, 
is merely an inseparable adjunct of harmony or 
virtue. Our beings end is perfection as enjoined 
by Conscience ; and the attainment of the end is 
followed by peace and pleasure. But these con- 
sequences should never be the motives of moral 
•activity. 

" Because right is right, to follow right 
Were wisdom in the scorn of consequence.** 

(T^nnyscfii.) 

(2) The above view is disputed by hedonists, 
who, as we have seen ( Vide Chap. X), regard ploas- 
ute, and not perfection, as the end of our life. 
According to them the value of virtue lies in its 
^nduciveness to happiness ; and but for such a 
tendency^ there is nothing really desirable in it. 

This state of the will,” writes Mill, “ is a means 
good, not intrinsically a good ; and does not con- 
40 
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tradict the doctrine that nothing is a good to human 
beings but in so far as it is either itself pleasurable, 
or a means of attaining pleasure or averting pain,” 
[Utilitarianism, 61.) The law of transference 
explains the apparently disinterested operation of 
virtue in an honest mind, as it explains the seeming* 
ly absolute love of money in the case of a miser. 

It is by associating the doing right with pleasure, 
or the doing wrong with pain, or by eliciting and 
impressing and bringing home to the person's ex- 
perience the pleasure naturally involved in the one 
or the pain in the other, that it is possible to call 
forth that will to be virtuous, which, when 
conlirnied, acts without any thought of either 
pleasure or pain." (Mill, Utilitarianism, p. 60.) 
Whenever a means and an end are uniformly asso- 
ciated together, the interest of the end is transferred 
to the means. It is very well illustrated in the 
case of the love of money: money can purchase 
diverse pleasiii'es ; and hence the interest of the 
pleasure is transferred by association to money itself, 
so much so that a miser may even forego the com- 
mon needs of life (not to speak of luxuries) for the 
sake of mono)’. And such is alleged to be the case 
with what are known as virtues. Veracity, for ex- 
ample, is found by experience to he a means to 
social security and happiness* and thus the interest 
of the end is transferred to the means so much so that 
a person may even sacri6ce his life in speaking truth. 

This reduction of Virtue to Prudence is, however, 
scarcely justifiable by facts. Men are not uiaebines 
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made for weighing pleasures and pains, so that 
nothing else can have any independent value besides 
these. The human constitution, as we have seen, 
is a noble structure having a higher end. To deny 
such an end and to reduce every problem to a 
hedonistic calculus is to belie consciousness and 
to sap the only secure foundation of philosophical 
systems. “ It is a calumny on men/* observes 
Carlyle, to say that they are roused to heroic action 
by ease, hope of pleasure, recompense, — sugar- pi urns 
of any kind, in this world or the next ! In the 
meanest mortal there lies something nobler. The 
poor swearing soldier, hired to be shot, has his 
‘honour of a soldier/ different from drill-regulations 
^nd the shilling a day. It is not to taste sweet 
things, but to do noble and true things, and vindicate 
himself under God's Heaven as a God-made man, 
that the poorest son of Adam dimly longs. Show 
him the way of doing that, the dullest day drudge 
kindles into a hero. They wrong man greatly who 
he is to be seduced by ease. Difficulty, ab- 
negation, martyrdom, death are the aUurtTMnis 
that act on the heart of man. Kindle the inner 
genial life of him, you have a flame that burns-up 
ell lower considerations. Not happiness, but some- 
thing higher : one sees this even in the frivolous 
classes, with their * point of honour' and the like." 
{Bepo-w&rship, Lect., II.) It is not self-seeking but 
eelf-sacrifice which constitutes the essence of virtue. 

He that loseth his life shall find it. " {St. Matthew, 
X, 89.) It jg estimated by reference to the purity of 
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motives and not by reference to the agreeableness 
of consequences. In fact, similar acts with similar 
consequences may indicate quite different types 
of character. 

f II ^ ^ i a 

*'What is done by men enslaved by desires may 
as well be done for the sake of humanity by persons 
free from all attachments/' (The GeetUf III, 25.) 

§ 3. Conditions of Virtue, The circumstances 
which favour the development of the virtues are the 
following 

(1) The prime condition of virtue, os of all moral 
activity, is sincerity. One should really be in ear- 
nest to detenniiie the right course in every casej 
that he may build up a virtuous character. Carlyle 
rightly observes, Dilettantism, hypothesis, specula- 
tion, a kind of amateur-search for Truth, toying and 
coquetting with Truth ; this is the sorest sin. The 
root of all other imaginable sins. It consists in the 
heart and soul of the man never having been open 
to Truth ; — living in a vain show/ Such a roan not 
only utters and produces falsehoods, but is himself a 
falsehood. The rational moral principle, spark of the 
Divinity, is sunk deep in him, in quiet paralysis of 
life-death." (Hero-tvoi^ship, Lecb. II.) 

(2) To develop a virtuous character one should 
not merely speculate but act. ‘‘Fine thoughts,*' says 
Emerson, “are very much like fine dreams" so long 
as they are not reduced to action. However humble 
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a work may be» it should not be slighted but should 
be regarded as a sacred mission. The scrupulous 
discharge of what are called the minor duties of life 
is more conducive to virtuous character than the 
anxious care for prominent obligations. As the 
Geeta says— 

“By the body, by the heart {mancui), by the mind 
{bxtddki\ even by the senses alone, yogins. giving 
up attachment.' do their work for the purifying of 
the 8oal.“ (V, 11.) 

(3) To strengthen virtuous dispositions we must 
encounter difficulties and should not shun them. As 
our muscles grow stronger by exercise, so our moral 
nature is strengthened by overcoming difficulties. 

^'Virtue's no virtue while it lives secure; 

When difficulty waits on't, then 'tis pure." 

{Quai les.) 

We should remember, however, that in the early 
period of moral culture too severe a strain should 
Rob be put upon the will ; for one failure will undo 
the good effect of ten favourable instances. (Vide 
Chap. VIII, §4.) 

(4) As virtue is a habitual disposition, it must 
be acquired by repeated and uniform exercise. 
Practice makes perfect any side of our nature. 
Mora! education often proves a failure because it is 
eond acted by fits and starts. A child, punished to- 

for a 'black lie* and rewarded to-morrow for a 
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‘white’, will 6nally fail to distinguish between black 
and white lies and will never acquire the virtue of 
veracity. Similarly temperance will be difficult for 
a man who now curbs his passions and now freely 
indulges in them. One case of failure against 
twenty instances of success is more injurious than 
ten uniform cases of success without any failure. 

(5) Moral watchfulness or vigilance is also 
necessary to preserve the purity of character. Vir- 
tues at times degenerate into vices by the sophistic- 
al pleadings of passions and admirers. A nice 
sense of honour not pride nor vanity— often be- 

gets an independence of character which enables one 
to be proof against alt baneful influences. 

“Say what is honour ? Tis the finest sense 
Of justice which the human mind can frame, 
Intent each lurking frailty to disclaim, 

And guard the way of life from all offence 
Suffer’d or done.” (Wordsworth,) 

§ 4. Distinction among Virtues. We have 
seen that Duties and Virtues express but different 
aspects of a single moral life, the one referring to 
acts, while the other, to the character whence they \ 
issue. Like Duties, Virtues also have been dis- 
tinguished from different stand-points. 

(1) From antiquity virtues have been dis- 
tinguished into Catyiinal and Subaltern, The 
cardinal virtues are certain central or pivot virtues 
on which many subordinate virtues turn. Plato, 
for example, enumerates Wisdom, Courage, Temper- 
ance, and Justice as the cardinal virtues. Wisdom is 
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Wisdom, 


Tcmpcranco, 


the virtue or excellence of reason which ia the According to 

supreme faculty in man. Next to it ia Courane . 

, , , . Cardijiftl Vir- 

wbicb IS the virtue of the spirited or combative tucs arc- 

element, under the regulation of reason. Temper- 
once is the virtue of the passions when duly con- 
trolled ; while Justice is the virtue of the entire Courage, 
soul preserving harmony among its different parts. 

These virtues, according to Plato, should characterize 
not merely individuals but also communities or Justice, 
commonwealths. In an ideal State, the ffovorninc: . 

® ® Accordirig to 

class should be characterized by wisdom ; the soldier Wato, the 

^ , ... constitution 

Class, by courage ; and the helots or serving class, by of theindivid- 

temperance; while justice preserves the harmony of 

the whole. The Greek moralists generally adopt ,, 

, . , . . . ^ ^ wealth should 

tnis elassiQcation of cardinal virtues and contend becharao- 

that all other virtues are subaltern since they follow UiesV virLos. 
from these. The subaltern virtues as minor ex- 
cellences depend upon the major or cardinal. 

Corresponding to this distinction there is the 
1 . . . ® ^ .An ftimlogoua 

'distinction between Primary and Secondary Vtr* distinction 

D'Arcy, for example, writes, “ If the attempt drawTu- 

were made to draw tip a fairly complete list of 

virtues to suit the present condition of society, it SecotuUr^ 

would be scarcely possible to avoid making a dis- 

’tinction between primary virtues, virtues covering a D’Arcy. 

wide range of cognate characteristics, and secondary 

•or derivative virtues which would be included in virtues' arc of 

corresponding groups under the primary virtues. 

Only in this way would it be possible to avoid 

lilogicai division. Thus, if Benevolence were classed range. 

*00 a primary virtue, the secondary virtues grouped 
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under the head of Benevolence would include philan- 
thropy, patriotism, and perhaps courtesy.*' (Short 
Shul f of fithicfi, pp. 175-176.) 

(2) Virtues have also been distinguished by 
Christian moral i**ts into *^ataraV or 'acquired by 
human acts' and ‘Siip^^rnatai'tW or ‘infused by God.* 
The formoi* include the cardinal virtues of the Greek 
moral i sis. while the latter include what are known as 
'Tlv'oloyrical Virtues', viz., Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
To distiivjtion was introduced by viedi(Bval 
in to impmve upon the Greek classification 

AccirlinLj to the requirements of the Christian 
Church. “ Hat)ituation," says Thomas Aquinas, 
" c urnbutea to both, but in different ways. It 
causvs acquired virtue : it disposes to infused virtue ; 

• and where iiifii»pd virtue exists, it preserves it and 
advances it." (S?m?na Theol.) 
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Hume. 


3) Hume di-aws a distinction bet'veen Natural 
and Artijifdid Virtues. As. according to him, utility 
is the coiiiinon ground of all virtues, he calls those 
virtues natural where the utiliry is direct, and those 
artificial where it is indirect. The effect in the one 
case is immediate and certain happiness, while in 
the othi r, it is comparatively remote and contin- 
gent. He mentions meekness, beneficence, charity, 
generosity, clemency, moderation, and equity as 
examples of the former; while justice, allegiance, 
modest)’, and good manners as instances of the latter. 
(See Treatise, Bk. Ill, Pt. Ill, § I.) The natural 
virtues, according to Hume, are but the expression 
of tbe demands of human nature and so are supporU 
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ed by its native impulses, while artificial virtues are 
not so, but are kept up for the well-being of the 
community. 

(4) Virtues have also been distinguished into 
Negative and Positive according as they lead us to 
desist from or undertake definite courses of action. 
Thus when temperance or self-control is regarded as a 
negative virtue, self-culture is viewed us positive; and 
likewise justice is regarded as a negative form of 
the active virtue of benevolence. The one restrains, 
while the other encourages. 

Connected with this distinction is the distinction 
often drawn between what are called Passive and 
Active Virtues. Active virtues like benevolence and 
patriotism urge men forward in certain directions, 
while passive virtues, like patience and resignation, 
incline them towards inactivity or desistence. 

(5) Since the time of Aristotle, virtues have 
also been distinguished into Intellectunl and Moral 
according as they arc connected simply with intellec- 
tual culture or concerned with the due regulation of 
the several impulses of the human mind. Thus while 
philosophy and wisdom are regarded as intellectual 
virtues by Aristotle, liberality and temperance are 
regarded by him as moral virtues. {Vide Chap. 
XII, § 5.) 

These distinctions, however, like the correspond- 
ing distinctions of Duties {Vide Chap. XII, § 7), are 
more or less arbitrary and one-sided. The unity 
of our moral constitution precludes the possibility 
of a sharp demarcation line being drawn between 
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different classes of virtues and duties. The different 
virtues express but different aspects of moral per- 
fection which is the supreme end of our moral life. 
Thus the so-calted artificial virtues are closely 
connected with the natural, and the negative or 
passive virtues with the positive or active, and 
the intellectual virtues with the moral. True 
beneficence is insepai'able from justice, self-control 
from self-culture, patience from patriotism, and 
wisdom from tempenince. In fact, the connection 
of the several virtues is so very close owing to the 
organic unity of our mental and moral constitution, 
that we can deduce all the virtues from any one of 
them. As the several virtues indicate only the har- 
monious development of our moral constitution, any 
discrepancy among them reveals but discord and 
moral deformity. Some of the expressions, more- 
over. are unhappy as fostering erroneous notions. 
‘Artificial virtue,' for example, does not mean that 
it rests only on convention ; it ultimately draws its 
sustenance from what is called by contradistinction 
•natural virtue,’ however indirect and remote the 
agreeable consequences may be. Similarly, what we 
call negative and passive virtues may at times be 
more strenuous than what are described as positive 
or active. ‘T fear,’* writes Channing, ^‘that the 
importance of strength in the Christian character, 
has been in some degree obscured by the habit 
of calling certain Christian graces of singular worth, 
by the name of passive virtues. This name has 
been given to humility, patience, resignation j and 
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I fear, that the phrase has led aome to regard 
these noble qualities as allied to inactioii, aa 
wanting energy and determination. Now the 
truth is, that the mind never puts forth greater 
power over itself, than when, in great trials, it } irids 
up calmly its desires, affections, interests to God. 
There are seasons, when to be still demands im- 
measurably higher strength than to act. Composure 
is often the highest result of power, Thitik you it 
demands no power to calm the stormy elements of 
passion, to moderate the vehemence of desire, to 
throw off the load of dejection, to suppress every 
repining thought, when the dearest hopes are with- 
ered, and bo turn the wounded spirit from dangerous 
reveries and wasting grief, to the quiet discharge of 
ordinary duties?" (On Self-Denial, Works, Vol II, p. 
110 .) 

§. 6. Classification of Virtues. Though the 
several distinctions of virtues, mentioned in the pre- 
ceding section, are not tenable, yet some of them are 
instructive. They suggest a classification of virtues 
and indicate that there are some which are more com- 
prehensive than others. Thus the distinction between 
cardinal and subaltern, or primary and secondary, 
virtues implies that there are certain general acquired 
tendencies to rectitude which cover tnany minor or 
subordinate tendencies. Likewise the distinction 
between intellectual and moral virtues indicates that 
some of them pertain more to the cultivation of in- 
telligence, while others are mainly concerned with 
the regulation of the lower propensities. In seek- 
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ing for a principle of classification we should confine 
our attention to the general tendencies alone, instead 
of to their minor modifications. To classify duties 
or virtues by reference to the rich variety of concrete 
circumstances would be extravagant and impossible. 
'‘Virtues,” as Dewey and Tufts observe, “are number- 
loss. Every situation, not of a routine order, brings 
in some .special shading, some unique adaptation, of 
disposition. (Ethics^ p. 403.) We shall, accordingly, 
attempt a classification only by reference to the 
principal varieties. As duties and virtues are close- 
ly connected with one another, the principle of one 
clas.sification may be of some use in the other. We 
shall, however, be constrained to modify the principle 
because duties refer only to acts while virtues refer 
to character. “These two terms, virtue and duty ” 
says Seth, “are two modes of describing the same 
thing ; the former emphasises the inner character and 
its furjdamental excellences, the latter the expression 
of character in conduct and the primary forms of 
that expression.” {Ethical PrincipUfi, p. 249.) We 
may classify acts, to which duties refer, with regard 
to individuals affected by them, viz., self, others, and 
God. But any principle of classifying the principal 
forms of character must prim.irily have reference 
to the nature of the agent. In the one, objective 
reference may preponderate ; but in the other, 
subjective reference is essential. We may, therefore, 
chissify the virtues in the first instance by reference 
to the different parts of our constitution affected by 
them. Virtues may be called (I) Physical, (II> 
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Intellectual, {III) /Esthetic, and (IV) Moral. Of 
•course, we are not to understand by this that any 
one of these classes refers exclusively to itself. 
Apart from the implication of the different faculties 
in one another, we should remember that we 
have nothing to do here simply with physical, 
intellectual, or aesthetic exercise. Thus, when we 
speak of physical, intellectual, or i'osthetic virtues, all 
that we mean is that the habitual tendencies in 
harmony with Conscience are principally concerned 
with the cultivation of the physical, the intellectual, 
or the aesthetic side of our being. We are not at all 
concerned here with athletic aptitudes, imaginative 
flights, or aesthetic enjoyments, pure and simple. But 
such exercises, so far as they are enjoined or pro- 
hibited by Conscience, come, as we have seen, within 
the province of Ethics. So physical, intellectual, and 
sesthetic virtues in Ethics mean corresponding 
excellences of character as enjoined by Conwence. 
Apart from moral requirements we have nothing to 
do with any tendency or exercise here. Physical, 
intellectual, and aesthetic virtues are also moral 
virtues in a wide sense of the term. What are 
described as moral virtues differ from the rest in 
being exclusively concerned with the regulation of 
'the impulses or lower propensities. With these 
preliminary remarks let us proceed to notice briefly 
the principal forms of virtuous character. 

I. The Physical Virtues cover Regard for 
Bealth arid Physicf^l CnU^e, The 'house we live 
in’ must be kept clean and in a sound condition in 
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order that our mental and moral constitution may 
not suffer. How very careful we often are about our 
residences and how little attentive to the condition 
of the dwelling entrusted to us by our Maker! Owing 
to the close connection of mind and body, any disorder 
in the latter is apt to produce disorder in the former. 
We find, for example, that dyspeptics and invalids 
are generally peevish and unreasonable ; and persons 
wanting in physical strength are also lacking in 
courage. The passions and lower propensities are often 
inflamed by unhealthy conditions of body which 
thus put a severe strain upon our moral powers. 

II. The Intellectual Virtues include Accu- 
racy avd Prxidence. Accuracy involves love of 
truth and so a desire to conform our mental constitu- 
tion to the external. Our mind, like a mirror, must 
reflect the right relation.s of things in order that we 
may live and thrive : our material and spiritual pros- 
perity alike depend on correct knowledge, the 
absence of which brings misery and ruin. A life of 
illusions can never be a life of virtue. Knowledge, 
however, in any case should not be merely theoreti* 
cal but also practical. If, as Bacon says, knowledge 
is power, we must try to guide our conduct by it. 
And this practical aspect illustrates what we call 
Prudence. "Prudence,” says Aristotle, "is a conscious 
habit of correct thinking on matters of action,” 
(iVic. EthieSy VI, .5.) In helping a beggar, for 
example, we should determine not merely our duty 
to help, but also the form of charity most effective 
in the particular case. Reckless conduct involving 
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vital injury is not excusable. Thoughtless acts are at 
times due to negligence which brings us guilt and 
shame, “Prudence,” as Butler says, “is n species of 
virtue, and folly of vice : meaning by folly, somewhat 
quite different from more incapacity : a thoughtless 
want of that regard and attention to our own 
happiness, which we had capacity for.” {DisHcviation 
on Virtxie^ 

III. The Esthetic Virtues include the Cidtnred 
Taste which enables us to appreciate beauty and 
sublimity in nature and art. .Esthetic reBnement 
enlarges and ennobles our nature ; it is a source not 
merely of pure pleasure but also of pure activity. 

The sanctuary of N atur e is ne less instructive and 
elevating than the sanctuary of a temple, if wo have 
but the corresponding virtues in us to profit by them. 

“What, then, is taste but those internal powers, 

Active and strong, and feelingly alive 
To each fine impulse ? a discerning sense 
Of decent and sublime, with quick disgust 
From things deformed, or disarranged, or gross 
In species {Akeneide.) 

IV. The Strictly Moral Virtues may be divi- 

ded into two classes according as they aim at our ro^mnlin^, 

own good or that of others. (1) The Self-regarding pevanoo, Por- 

Virtues include (a) Temperance, (6) Perseverance, (c) con 

Courage, (d) Contentment, (e) Humility, and (f) Self- t^ntment, 

• Huniiiity, 

improvement. Humility, involving a modest esti- and 

mate of one's own powers, is the only secure founda- 

tion of true Self-respect, as distinguished from arro- 

gance or conceit. Seif*r4;9peoe. 
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of external ; it is nnndful of self-respect and not the 
homage of men.* 

i 6. Conscience and Prudence* The distinc- 
tion between Conscience and Prudence has already 
been indicated in section 3 of the last chapter. 
Conscience is concerned with duty, while Prudence 
with interest. Conscience estimates the relative 
moral worth of impulses or springs of action ; 
Prudence calculates the consequences of action with 
a view to secure happiness and avoid misery. Con- 

• *‘A consistency/' says Emerson, “is the hobgoblin of 

little mi mis, <idoi*«d by little stateemen nod philosophers and 
divines. With consistency a great soul has simply oothing to da 
He may es well concern himself with his shadow on the wall. 
Speak what you think now in hard words and tomorrow speak 
what tomorrow thinks in hard words again, though it contradict 
everything you said to-day.— * Ah, so you shall be sure to be mis- 
understood Is it so bad. then, to be misunderstood f Pythagoras 
tvas misun<lvrstood, and Socrates, and Josus, and Luther, and 
Copernicus, and C»nlileo, and Newton, and every pure and wise 
spirit that ever took Hesh. To be great is to l)e misunderstood.” 
(£*4^1/ on Se//'Pe/iance.) 

Tho student may consult in this connection the intcrcstiug 
table of virtues given by Muirheod in his BUmenis o/ Fehici 
(P. 201). The Oeefa thus enumerates the principal virtues 

ir t 

^ II ^ 

vfii: J 

ii ^ 

(Chap. XVI. 1-3.) 

** Fearless ness, purity of heart, continuance io the devotion of 
knowledge, alros-giviTtg, self-restraint and sacrifice, solitary read- 
ing, penance, uprightness ; inooceoce, truth, freedom from anger, 
renuDciation, tranquillity, good-will, compassion for all, absence 
of desire or emotion, gentleness, modesty, gravity ; vigour, pa* 
tieuce, firmness, chastity, absence of vindictiveness aud vanity,— 
these are the conditions, 0 son of Bharata ! of a man who is born 
for a divine lot*'' (Danes* Translation, XVI, 1*3.) 


1 
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science, os Dr. Martineau remarks, is an affair of 


insight, while Prudence is an affair of foresight. 
The one intuitively recognises the relative moral 
value of the impulses which influence us on any 
occasion, the other calculates, as the result of past 
experience, the agreeable or disagreeable consequences 
of our acts. It is evident from this distinction that 
there is unanimity or agreement among men in res* 
pecb of Conscience, white there is the utmost diver- 
sity among them in respect of Prudence : though men 
agree in their fundamental notions of right or 
wrong, yet there is the greatest difference among 
them in respect of what they like or dislike. 

If we arrange the impulses or springs of action in 
scales according to their moral rank or hedonistic 
value, we get (1) a moral scale, in which the highest 
impulse is placed first and the lowest last, and (2) 
^ TprudeTtiial 8CCLle^ in which the strongest impulse 
is placed first and the weakest last. The one scale 
is determined by moral worth, while the other by 
wibensity. Prudence evidently requires us to act in 
the direction of the strongest of the contending 
impulses, As Martineau puts it, “the in tenser the 
thirst, the sweeter the cup of cold water’' : in other 
words, the stronger an impulse, the greater the 
pleasure resulting from its gratification. 

It is evident from the foregoing that (1) the 
claims of Conscience and Prudence often run counter 
to each other ; but even when they converge they do 
not coalesce. Acts which are outwardly alike may 
have very unlike values assigned to them by Con- 
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science and Prudence. Agreeable acts, if done from 
good motives, are judged as right, and otherwise they 
are regarded as wrong. (2) There is also difference in 
the course of their development. With the increase of 
years we have ample experience of the consequences 
of acts ; and thus the force of temptation increases. 

“Each nobler aim, represt by long cotitrol, 

Xow sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul ; 
While low delights succeeding fast behind. 

In happier meanness occupy the mind.’’ 

{Goldsmith.) 

The choice between Virtue and Pleasure then gradu- 
ally^becomes a choice of Hercules, in which it becomes 
often didicult to persist in the right course. The result 
is that while men increase in Prudence, they generally 
decline in Virtue. As Martineau says, 'In the 
growth of Prudence there is almost a necessity of 
nature ; but in even the continuance of Conscience, a 
contingency of pure and obedient will, ’ (Types, II, p. 
72.) (3) Prudence, while nominally securing uniform- 
ity of action, is really the fruitful source of instabil- 
ity and inconsistency. It undermines the strength 
of character and makes the mind a prey to the vary- 
ing influences of inclination. In pursuing pleasure 
it really misses it (Vide Chap. X, § 7.) '‘Prudence,” 
says Helps, “may enable a man to conquer the 
world, but not to rule his own heart : it may change 
one evil passion for another ; but it is not a thing 
of potency enough to make a man change his nature.” 
(Essay on Self-Discipltv^,) (4) Conscience and 
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Prudence differ in their estimates of our mental 
coDstitutioD : the one recognises the due subordina* 
tion of parts and aims at the harmony of the whole : 
while the other pays no more attention to them than 
is required by the relative intensities of impulses, 
and aims only at the gratification of the vehement 
disposition. (5) They differ also in their attitude to 
the world : the one makes an impartial estimate of 
the relative claims of its different parts; while the 
other subordinates everything to the claims of the 
agent. So long as our aim is merely pleasure wc 
only use other things and beings for our own benefit. 
The prudential estimate is thus essentially egoistic 
and inconsistent with a liberal interpretation of 
Nature. Tennyson writes— 

“But any man that walks the mead, 

In bud or blade» or bloom, may find, 

According as his humours lead, 

A meaning suited to his mind. 

And liberal applications lie 
In Art like Nature, dearest friend ; 

So *twere to cramp its use, if I 
Should hook it to some useful end." 

The estimate of Conscience alone is consistent 
with a teleological view of creation. 

“ Each moss, 

« . “Each shell, each crawling insect, holds a rank 
Important in the plan of Him who framed 
l^is scale of beings ; holds a rank which, lost, 
Would break the chain, and leave behind a gap 
Which Nature’s self would rue.” {ThoTnson.) 


(4) Con 

acienco 

presers'es, 

whilo 

Pi'uclenoe 

dUtarbs, 

tho harmony 

of our consci* 

tution. 


(5) Pnidenco 
19 effoiatic, 
while Con* 
acienca is 
altruistic, hi 
tendency. 
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(I) Prudonce 
in a n Arrow 
sonde takes 
into AO count 
the 

immediate 
results of 
actions. 

It aims, 
therefore, at 
the gratitica* 
tioQ of the 
strongest 
desire. 


(II) Prudence 
in a wide 
sense consults 
the proximate 
AS well as tlie 
remote conse* 
t]uencea of 
acts. 


It takes into 
account— 

(1) The effects 
on health. 


§ 7. Prudence and Wisdom. The term 
Prudence, though generally used in the narrow sense 
explained above, has sometimes been used in a wide 
sense to cover the proximate as well as the remote 
consequences of our acts. Let us consider the two 
senses here with a view to see their bearing on our 
moral life. 

;I) Prudence in a narrow sense, as explained 
above, implies a calculation of the immediate results 
of our acts with a view to secure the greatest amount 
of pleasure. Its rule, therefore, is to follow the 
strongest inclination in any case, as it yields the 
greatest satisfaction for the time being. But such 
a course, however agreeable in the present, does not 
secure i-eal happiness. “Hollow, hollow, all delight.” 
(I idc Chap. XII, § 1.) One adopting such a course 
often suffers in health, reputation, and peace of mind. 
Hence true Prudence, or Prudence in a wide sense, 
takes into account all the consequences of an act. 

(II) Prudence in a wide eenee, then, estimates 
an eligible course by reference to the proximate as 
well as the remote consequences of an act. Such 
consequences include, besides the gratification of 
present impulse, the following factors:— 

(1) The effect on health and other permanent 

interests of life. We find as a rule that virtuous 

courses of action are conducive to health, while 

sinful courses are injurious to it. Thus purity, in 

the long run, brings health and comfort, while 

corruption brings disease and suflFering. As Manu 
says — 
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'By immoral action a man indeed prospers, gains 
various ends, and defeats his enemies ; but he 
perishes at length from his whole root upwards/' 

{Manu Sanhita, IV, 174.) This is quite consistent 
with our moral expectations and the supremacy of the 
moral standard as proved before. (Vide Chap. XI II.^ 

(2) The sympathy or antipathy of others consti- 
tuting society. A virtuous course of action is praised tude^of 
and rewarded, while a sinful course is blamed 

and punished by society. “A right act/' says the 
Rev. T. Binney, '‘strikes the cord that extends 
through the whole universe, touches all moral 
intelligence, visits every world, vibrates along its 
Nvhole extent, and conveys its vibrations to the very V 
bosom of God/’ Honesty is not merely a virtue, 
but is said to be the best policy. 

(3) The approbation or disapprobation of one's 

•own Conscience. A virtuous course of action brings of Con- 
peace and contentment, while a sinful course brings 
uneasiness and torment. The pangs of Conscience 
far outweigh any pleasure which may be purchased 
by short-sighted Prudence* 

Consider all thy actions, and take heed 
.. . 0 On stolen bread, tho* it is sweet, to feed 
Sin, like a bee, unto thy hive may bring 
A little honey, but expect the sting. 

Thou may st conceal thy sin by cunning art. 

But Conscience sits a witness in thy heart ; 
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Prudence in 
ft wide sense 
is Wisdom. 

Whewell. 

Prudence ts 
the choice of 
n desirable 
means ; while 
Wisdom is 
the choice of 
the proper 
end amt 
moans. 


VVisdom in- 
cludes Con- 
scion ce. 


Even Pru- 
dence in a 
narrow sense 
may work io 
harmony 
with Con • 
cieQce» 


Whiph will disturb tby peace, thy rest undo, 
For that is witness, judge, and prison too.” 

(ij. Watkins.) 

Thus Prudence in a wide sense is not inconsistent 
with Conscience. This higher Prudence is known 
as irisrfoHi. Wisdom thus unites economy and 
virtue ; it implies a regard for happiness as well as 
excellence. “We conceive," says Whewell, "prudence 
as the virtue by which we select the right means 
for given ends, while wisdom implies the selection 
of right ends as well as of right means.” Thus Pru- 
dence, anxious for pro.ximate gratification, may pur- 
sue a wrong end ; but Wisdom aims at true happiness 
only by reference to virtuous ends. Though the 
terms Prudence and Wisdom are thus distinguished, 
yet they are sometimes used synonymously. 
Generally, however. Wisdom without qualification 
means higher Prudence ; while Prudence without 
qualification stands for its inferior or narrow form. 

Wisdom, or Prudence in a wide sense, is thus closely 
connected with Conscience. But even conceived 
in a narrow sense, Prudence is not necessarily antago- 
mstic to Conscience. Their proper spheres, though 
distinct, are harmonious. When we are confronted 
with any concrete situation, our first business 
IS to determine our duty. And next our business 
IS to choose that mode of fulfilling our duty which 
would be consistent with Prudence. This may be 
illustrated by an example. When we meet a beggar 
in the street, the first question to decide is whether 
we should help him. Next we are to decide the form 
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which our charity should assume. Though Prudence 

has thus a legitimate sphere of activity, yet it 

always tries to extend its empire. Such are the its 

charms of passion and allurements of sense that we is to^nutrun 

often forget our true interest and act for the sake 

of near pleasure. Prudence, accordingly, often leads 

to luxury, licentiousness, and ruin, until the baneful 

consequences of our acts teach us to be more mindful 

of our permanent interests, which, as shown above, 

include pre-eminently the well-being of our moral 


life. Thus, necessity gradually leads to Virtue and 
begets Wisdom. Hence we find that even reprobates 
in later life become wise and pass for virtuous. 
“Slight tastes of philosophy,’* says Bacon, '‘may 
perchance move one to atheism, but fuller draughts 
lead back to religion.” And what Bacon says 
of philosophy and religion is no less true of 
Prudence and Virtue. Narrow and limited ex- 


perience may incline one towards Prudence in the 
early period of life ; but deeper knowledge and wider 
experience incline him towards Virtue later on. 
In the earlier stage, when one is led by narrow or 
false Prudence, be may be so blinded by passion 
es to regard himself as the centre and end of the 
universe to whom everything else is but a means of 
gratification ; be may be 

“Said to have a stnbbom soul, 

That apprehends no further than this world. 
And squares his life according.” 

{Sh/xkespeare . ) 

But experience soon teaches the transitoriness of 


T)»fiugli 
narrow 
experience 
may favour 
Prudence, 
wider ex- 
perience leads 
to Wiadom. 
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Two impor- 
tant coodi* 
lions favour 
the develop* 
meut of 
Wisdom 
out 0/ Pm* 
denco : 

(I) The bitter 
experience of 
ehort*sighted 
I'rudence ; 


>ind { 2 } the 
growing 
pleasures of 
A virtuoue 
life. 
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human enjoyments and the uncertainty of human 
life itself: 

Fond man ' the vision of a moment made ! 
Dream of a dream ! and shadow of a shade 

rpL ... {Voung.) 

-I here are two principal circumstances which bring 

about a change from a life of mere Prudence to 

that of W isdom : (1) The pursuit of pleasure, as we 

have seen, instead of bringing pleasure, brings only 

inordinate craving and so uneasiness and misery. 

Pleasure IS like a mirage which always recedes; it 

IS attractive from distance, but its charms are gone 
when experienced. Pleasures are finally 

'"Like to the apples on the Dead Sea’s shore. 

All ashes to the taste." {Byron.) 

Experience, therefore, gradually prepares the way 
for the serene delights of a virtuous life. ( 2 ) The 
other important factor which develops Wisdom is 
the increasing agreeable experience of a virtuous 
life. However 'stern’ Duty may seem in the earlier 
stages of moral progress, later on we discover her 
blessings. What was done before with reluctance 
IS afterwards done with alacrity and enthusiasm. 

"The path that leads to Virtue’s court is narrow. 
Thornj. and up a hill, a bitter journey • 

But being gone through, you find all heavenly 

Thi.a if P j sweets." {Dekker.) 

us Prudence may preponderate in early life 
W isdom generally supersedes it later on. 

on Wisdom. If Prudence is based 

on opinion and is the guide of shallow minds. 
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4 8.] 

Wisdom and Virtue are based on true knowledge 
and are the guides of profound minds. But though 
Wisdom and Virtue are thus connected, there arc 
important differences betvveen them. 

(1) Wisdom calculates happiness in determining 
a course of action, whether such calculation is 
restricted to the pleasures of this life alone or ex- 
tended to cover also the pleasures of the life to 
come. Thus Paley confounds Virtue with Wisdom 
when he says that “the difference and the only differ- 
ence^ between Prudence and Virtue is “that in the 
one case we consider what we shall gain or lose in the 
present world ; in the other case, we consider also 
what we shall gain or lose in the world to come.” 
Virtue is altogether disinterested, having no reference 
to pleasure. A virtuous life is no doubt a happy life 
because happiness comes as the concomitant 

of the perfect and harmonious exercise of our powers. 
Wisdom is superior to Prudence, but Virtue is 
superior to all, even if we consider alone the felicific 

aspect of Virtue. Peace and serenity of mind can 
only be secured by Virtue which thus yields the 
highest happiness, while Wisdom at most can bring 
us such happiness as is attainable by a consistent 
i*ogard for our well-being. As the Geeia says — 

% 

"Forknowlege is better than diligence, medi- 
tation is better than knowledge, and renouncing of 
the fruit of works than meditation ; to renunciation 
peace is veiy nigh.” (Davies' Translation, XII, 12.) 


VirCitc and 
rfw- 


{!) Wiscioiii IK 
self -regard- 
ing, while 
Vjftno 
is III to (Ur- 
iniurostod. 


Tho liappi- 
iicKsof V irtiic 
romea 
unsought. 
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Wisdom 
culatcs, 
wlxilc Virtue 
is led by 
liiitlmsiasm. 


(2) Wisdom goes by rules ; while Virtue by spirit 
So long as we have but an extrinsic interest in 
anything, we require rules for its attainment ; but 
when anything is intrinsically attractive it is more 
easily obtained by sincere devotion and earnest 
pursuit. So long, therefore, as we are moved to a 
virtuous course of action by a prospect of happiness, 
we have to look about and guide ourselves by rules 
to obtain the desired result. True Virtue, however^ 
throws itself freely away without any estimate of 
what it is likely to gain or lose by. Such devotion, 
no doubt, brings its own reward in the form of 
tranquillity and bliss ; but we get them because wa 
do not hanker after them. 

‘‘Would you biste the tranquil scene ? 

Be sure your bosoms be serene : 

Devoid of hate, devoid of strife, 

Devoid of all that poisons life ; 

And much it 'vails you, in their place, 

To graft the love of human race." 


{Shenstone) 

(3) Wisdom (3). The essence of our moral life is well- 
secure* regulated activity. If entire nature is an object- 
issM! whUf incessant work, why should man be idle ? 

Virtue is Nay, idleness, as we have seen, is a misnomer, imply- 
ing merely misdirected activity. Now the activities 
of Wisdom and Virtue are of a different character. 
The one acts for the sake of pleasure, while the 
other for duty ; the one is based on expectation, 
while the other is devoid of any attachment ; the one 
is anxious to secure a favourable issue, while the 
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Other is regardless. of consequences. From this we 
are not to conclude that the activity of Virtue is of 
a reckless character ; it is not the heedlessness or 
impetuosity of passion, but the resignation born of 
fidelity and devotion. Thus, while Wisdom is busily 
active, Virtue is resigned. The activity of virtuous 
life is not economical, superficial, and meddlesome, 
which characterize wisdom, but free, deep, and 
abiding. The one may be ostentatious, while the 
other is invariably quiet. How often do we not see 
one’s vanity or greed peering through his wisely- 
put-on cloak of Virtue ? The activity of Wisdom 
begets vanity, while that of Virtue fostem meekness 
and humility. The one is conscious how great its 
achievements are and judges acts by reference to 
consequences, while the other is always conscious of 
its littleness, knowing fully well that even motes and 
feathers go by laws instituted by Providence, and judges 
acts by the purity of motives. As the Geeta says — 

^ wrai ST i 

*■9 TO ar%srt^ w^sr i 

meti 


i'Bat the man who can be happy in himself; 
pleased with himself, and contented with himself 
alone, for him nothing remains to be done. 


For this man has no interest whatever in what 
» done or left undone here below, nor for him is 


The oru* may 
fo>tt«r pride, 
while tlio 
other 
consistent 
only with 
humility tut\ 
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there any occasion whatever of seeking for succour 
from any living thing. 

“Wherefore apply thyself to work that ought to be 
done, but always without attachment, for the man who 
applies himself to work without attachment attains to 
the Supreme.” (Davies’ Translation, III, 17-19.) 


Virtue is not From the above remarks it should not be inferred 

of virtuous man is unmindful of his true 

Prudence, interests. Attention to health, knowledge or aesthetic 
because It is u • * 

obligatory. Culture is paid, not for the sake of enjoyments, but 
for the sake of duty. Prudence is now seen employed 
in the service of Virtue. “It deserves to be con- 
Butler. sidered,” writes Butler, "whether men are more at 
liberty, in point of morals, to make themselves 
miserable without reason, than to make other people 

so: or dissolutely to neglect their own greater good, 

for the sake of a present lesser gratification, than 
they are to neglect the good of others, whom nature 
has committed to their care. It should seem, that 
a due concern about our own interest or happiness, 
and a reasonable endeavour to secure and promote it, 
which IS, I think, very much the meaning of the word 
prudence, in our language ; it should seem, that this 
IS virtue, and the contrary behaviour faulty and 
blamable ; since, in the calmest way of reflection, we 
approve of the first, and condemn the other conduct, 
both m oureelvea and others.” (Di$aertation on 
Virtue). Virtue thus secures both interest and 
peace, happiness and excellence : 

“What, what is virtue, but repose of mind, 

A pure ethereal calm, that knows no storm ; 
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Above the reach of wild Ambition’s wind, 
Above those passions that this world deform, 
And torture man,” (Thomson.) 

(4) “Our words and actions." says Emerson, ‘<to 
^ fair must be timely.” (Essay on Prudmce.) 
Wisdom would decide the season of action by refer- 
ence to the interest of the agent and would pay only 
80 much attention to the interests of others as may be 
connected with it. A virtuous man. however, would 
determine the propriety of an act by reference to the 

interests of others, even at the sacriBcc of his own. 

And ,n this connection it may be mentioned that 
Wisdom and Virtue would decide differently with 
regard to the choice of the calling or vocation in 

me. The one would decide by reference to worldly 

prospect, while the other by reference to spiritual 
mn. The ethical importance of the choice of a 
vocation has justly been emphasized in modern times 
y chleiermacber. Having found out one’s capacity 

and sphere of usefulness, an individual should work 

with his whole heart to contribute to the general fund 

lovidence. “Character,” says Gcethe, “consists in 

pursuing the things of which he feels himself 
pa e. One should not, therefore, by a vain 
Jtimate of bis powers, try to reach the clouds. The 

unate of Virtue is always based on humility and 

gnatiOQ. A virtuous man exercises his choice 

*®®'8ned him by the Creator 
Wifi. * V personal insight and experience, 

la own sphere he is happy and contented. 


(4) Wj.vdom 
bidc*^ 

opportunity, 
u'hilc \'ircuc 
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Virtue nffccU 
Destiny. 


Destiny is 
taken in n 
wide sen so to 
cover (1) the 
extjericuecs 
of the 
X) re sent life 
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those of the 
future. 

(1) Within 
the ephero 
assigned 
hy Provi- 
<lencc, one 
has ample 
room for 
choice to 
improve or 
degrade his 
lot and 
character. 


* How happy is he bora and taught, 

That serveth not another’s will ; 

Whose armour is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill ! 

Whose passions not his masters are, 

Whose soul is still prepared for death, 

Xot tied unto the world with care 

Of public fame or private breath.” (Wotton.) 

5 9. Virtue and Destiny. The preceding 
remarks lead us to consider the relation of Virtue to 
Destiny. It is the general belief of mankind that 
every one has his role assigned by Providence in 
this great drama of the universe. Let us see to 
what extent such a belief harmonizes with the 
Account of Virtue given above. In dwelling on this 
topic wo shall take Destiny in a wide sense, covering 
(1) what befalls us in the present life as well as (2) 
what is expected in the life to come, if there be any. 

{1) \\ e have seen that morality is restricted only 
to the internal sphere of choice and has nothing to 
do with the outer sphere of consequences which are 
boyoiul our control. Of course, there may be higher 
laws connecting the earnestness or fickleness of 
choice with success or failure in the external world, as 
there is the law of conservation of energy uniting the 
operations of the different forms of physical force. As 
in psychology we admit the operation of psychical, 
physiological, and physical laws and also their corres- 
pondence, so in ethics, we should admit the operation 
of moral and natural laws and their harmony. 
(Vide Chap, XX, § 8.) The doctrine of Karttui or 
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^ the objective morality of Hegel does not conflict There may be 

: with the doctrine of virtue. Though the course c£aS 

of natural events is regulated by Providence 
r A.L j rf* 1 I r natural laws* 

lor tne good of the whole, yet we may secure 

or miss our own good by the character of our choice, 
which may or may not fall in with the ways of 
Providence. But within the sphere allotted to us / 

we should work earnestly that we may not prove pli^^our^part } 
ourselves to be unprofitable servants and so un worthy 
Of any further favour at his hands. “ Remember,’" 
says Epictetus, ‘^that you are an actor of just such a 
part as is assigned you by the Poet of the play, of a ^ 

short part, if the part be short ; of a long part, if it j 

be long. Should He wish you to act the part of a * 

^oggar, take care to act it naturally and nobly ; and 
the same if it be the part of a lame man, or a ruler, 
or a private man ; for this is in your power, to act well 
the part assigned to you ; but to cluxm that part is the 
function of another."* To work is our lot ; and we 
should work with all the honesty, fidelity, and earnest- 
ness we can command, according to the light and 
power given us by our Maker. ‘‘Accept the place,” E^^^son 
writes Emerson, “ the Divine Providence has found 
for you, the society of your contemporaries, the 
connection of events. Great men have always done 
80, and confided themselves child-like to the genius 
of their age, betraying their perception that the 
absolutely trustworthy was seated at their heart. 

Working through tbeir bands, predominating in all 
their being. And we are now men, and must accept 
in the highest mind the same transcedent destiny ; 

42 
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(2) Tlie 
existence of a 
future life 
not 

incoDsistent 
with the 
above theory 
of virtue and 
oMigatioo. 

The uncer- 
tainty of 
]>ivine 
Kxietence 
and of future 
life is alone 
coDiiitent 
with true 
moral pro- 
bation, as no 
egoiatic or 
prudential 
consideration 
enters in such 
A ease into 
our moral 
life. 


A future life 
of rewards 
and punish- 
ments 

accords with 
the degrees 
of virtue, 
merit, and 


and not minors and invalids in a protected corner, 
not cowards fleeing before a revolution, but guides, 
redeemers, and benefactors, obeying the Almighty 
effort and advancing on Chaos and the Dark/* 
(Essay on Self-Reliance.) 

(2) Without trespassing on the sphere of meta* 
physics, we may only mention that the universal faith 
of mankind in a future state, determined by our 
moral efforts, is not inconsistent with the doctrine of 
virtue set forth above. We mentioned before that, 
to save the purity of moral trial, the Great Task 
Master has bidden Himself from our view and has 
also concealed our future destiny from us, beyond 
the premonitions of Conscience and Instinct. Some 
may even exclaim — 

*'Ask not bodies doomed to die, 

To what abode they go, 

Since knowledge is but sorrows spy, 

It is not safe to know." {Davenant) 

But whether we inquire or not, the belief in a future 
life is involved in our moral experience. 

“Sure there is none but fears a future state ; 

And when the most obd'rate swear they do not, 

Their trembling hearts belie their boasting 

tongues.” i Brydenl) 
Now such a faith is quite consistent with the account 
of merit and virtue given above. The degrees of 
merit and virtue are expected to settle the forms 
and grades of our future existence. 'Tt is as plainly 
a general law of nature,” observes Butler, “that we 
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should, with regard to our temporal interest, form 
and cultivate practical principles within us, by 
attention, use, and discipline, as anything whatever 
is a natural law, chiefly in the beginning of life, but 
also throughout the whole course of it. And the 
alternative is left to our choice; either to improve 
ourselves and better our condition, or, in default of 
such improvement, to remain deficient and wretched. 
It is therefore perfectly credible, from the analogy of 
nature, that the same may be our case, with respect 
to the happiness of a future state, and the qualinca- 
tions necessary for it/' {Analogy, Pf. I, Chap. V.) 
We find, accordingly, in every religion more or less 
explicit reference to the various forms of rewards and 
punishments awarded in future life according to the 
different degrees of merit and virtue. The Greek view 
of Tartarus, the Christian account of Hell and Purga- 
tory, 80 vividly painted by Dante in his Divine 
Comedy^ the Mohammedan view of Paradise, and the 
Hindu notion of future life — all express, more or less 
adequately, the natural expectations of mankind. 
We are not concerned here with the religious or 
metaphysical question of locating departed souls in 
purgatory, hell, or heaven, or in the different planers 
of this vast universe. 

^‘Bright star of eve, that send'st thy softening 

ray 

Through the dim twilight of this nether sky, 

I bail thy beam like rising of the day, 

Hast thou a home for me when I shall die ? 
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The hypothe- 
that our 
future life ia 
determined 
by the degree 
of perfection 
attained 
is not 
iucoiisistcnt 
witli reason. 


The reign of 
Uw is 
admissible 
in morals ns 
in other 
spheres. 


Character is a 
record of life- 
work. 


*'Is there a spot within thy radiant sphere. 

Where love, and faith, and truth, again may dwell : 
Where 1 may seek the rest I find not here, 

And clasp the cherished forms I loved so well ?*' 
We have to do here only with the moral aspect of 
the question. And it seems that our future destiny 
is determined by the character formed here. We 
watch with reverence the hero who towards the end 
of this mortal journey is bound for 

“The undiscover'd country from whose bourn 
No traveller returns.” {Hamlet^ III, 1.) 

As, for the benefit of His creatures, Providence 
regulates all events by law and not by caprice, so in 
the momentous question of future existence He is 
likely to regulate our destiny by our work. And 
we carry in our character an abiding record of oiir 
life-work which entitles us to a station according to 
the degree of perfection attained. Our character is, so 
to speak, a phonograph, recording the deeds of our life 
and reflecting merit or demerit before the Righteous 
Judge, who rules according to universal laws com- 
municated to His creatures.* And, even if we ignore 
a future existence, we may say that our destiny in 
this world is to a great extent modified by the 
character of our moral work. A virtuous man may 
be put to a severe trial which brings out the 


* Th« Hindu belief in Chitra Oupta (implying hidden photo- 
mgh or picture) oa Pluto*a accountant, keeping a diary of 
human deeds, may thus betaken as an aUegonoal representation 
of our true inner character expressing the degree of moral 
perfection attained. The abiding and infallible record of moral 
attainment stands personified in f ^ njjg ;. 
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Strength of his character ; but all the while he is 
above even an emperor in genuine happiness and 
conquest of the world. The sufferings of a Job or of 
a Nala Raja mean nothing to them, while they have hcrV<>r 
the effect of purifying and ennobling their nature where, seems 
as well as that of others* Though we have been own keeping! 
ushered into the world with a certain mission, yet 
we have our destiny in our keeping and can make 
it good or bad according to the use we make of our 
faculties and the fidelity with which we discharge 
our duties. 


“Man is bis own star ; and the soul that can 
Render an honest and a perfect man. 
Commands all light, all influence, all fate ; 
Nothing to him falls early or too late. 

Our acts our angels are, or good or ill, 

Our fatal shadows that walk by us still." 

(Epilogue to Beaumont and Fletcher's 
HontBi Mans Fortxints,) 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Moral Sentiments. 

§ 1. Characteristics of the Moral Sentiments. 
Having discussed in the preceding chapters the cogni- 
tive factors of our moral life, let us now turn our 
attention to the emotive elements. The moral 
sentiments are the feelings connected with the 
moral nature ; they are the characteristic emotive 
experiences due to the apprehension of moral quality, 
^vhicb is expressed in moral principles and revealed 
in moral acts and agents. G'he moral sentiments 
accompany moral judgments and have either an 
agreeable or disagreeable quality. They are to be 
distinguished from other feelings by the fact that (1) 
they are more representative in character than the 
sense -feelings and the concrete emotions, and (2) they 
are directed to the moral quality or worth. From 
those two features follow the characteristics of the 
moral sentiments. These characteristics are neces- 
sarily determined by the nature of the moral quality 
of which the sentiments are but subjective effects. 
We have seen that the moral quality is unique and 
imperative, and its knowledge is self-evident, 
necessary, and universal. The moral sentiments 
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are thus essential!; — (1) disinter €$ted, devoid of 
any reference to self-interest ; (2) social^ revealing a 
common moral nature, common ties, rights, and 
duties, and contributing to general happiness ; (3) 
practical^ directed to acts and agents and not to 
passive experiences or things ; and (4) regulative or 
imperative, influencing us, more or less powerfully, 
to adopt a course which is viewed as obligatory. 
All these traits of the moral sentiments are derived 
from the moral quality which calls them forth. 
‘These sentiments illustrate but the general law of 
human nature that sensibility accompanies activity : 
the exercise of every organ or faculty has its con- 
comitivnt sentient experience ; the exercise of our 
moral nature, accordingly, involves the experience 
of the moral sentiments. As Hume remarks, “A 
generous and noble character affords a satisfaction 
oven in the survey \ and when presented to us, 
though only in a poem or fable, never fails to charm 
and delight us." (Dissertation on tlie Passions, § 2.) 

I 2. Origrin of Moral Sentiments. The moral 
sentiments, though usually associated with other 
emotions— such as resentment, grief, sympathy, 
admiration, etc., are in their essence unique and 
elementary. They express in various degrees our 
regard for the right and our hatred for the wrong. 

The empiricists, however, are disinclined to 
accept them as elementary. They contend that the 
sentiments are highly complex, being a product of 
several &ctors, partly emotional and partly rational. 
The sentiments are explained as a development out 
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of egoistic, 
ego- altruistic, 
and altruistic 
feelings, 
aided by 
by reflectio!t. 


of(l) egoistic, (2) ego-altruistic, (3) altruistic feelings^ 
deepened and reBoed by (4) reflection. The evolution 
is traced thus : — (1) When a child is rewarded for 
certain acts and punished for others, the child comes 
to associate pleasure with the one class and pain, 
with the other class of acts ; and thus in future he 
is led to perform the one, out of expectation of 
reward, and avoid the other, for fear of punishment. 
(2) As the ogo-al truistic feelings develop, love of praise 
and repugnance to blame supply additional motives 
for performing the acts which are recommended and 
avoiding those which are condemned. (3) With the 
development of sympathy, love and affection also 
contribute their share to the evolution of the moral 
sentiments by prompting the child to do what his 
parents or elders command and to avoid what they 
prohibit. (4) Finally, when, with the development of 
intelligence, the child begins to understand the mean- 
ings of commands or prohibitions, he would realize 
the significance of moral precepts and thus would be 
disposed to follow them on rational grounds- It is 
to be remembered in this connection that the ele- 


Such ftn ex- 
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however, ie 
untenable. 
Fer- 


ment of authority associated with the moral senti- 
ment is explained by reference to social enforcement 
or compulsion : what is found enforced comes to be 
regarded as imperative. 

This explanation of the moral sentiments as 
derivative is evidently unsatisfactory. Like the 
moral quality, the connected sentiment is, in its 
essence, simple and sui generis, (a) It is more 
patent in the child than in the adult, in the rustic 
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than in the educated : experience, instead of develop' 
ing it, rather tends to weaken, if not to quench, its 
pristine intensity. As Martin eao says, “To find the 
true instinct of conscience, we may more often go 
with hope to the child, than to the grand*parents." 
(Types, ii, p. 72.) (6) Again, the element of 

authority can never properly be evolved out of an 
experience of compulsion or social enforcement : 
enforcement is but the expression, and not the source, 
of the imperative nature of morality, {c) Further- 
more, it id not true that the moral sentiments are 
blind at first and become rational afterwards : they 
always imply moral quality, which is self-evident 
since the dawn of moral consciousness. 

§ 3. Relation of Moral Sentiments to Moral 
Judgments* Moralists are not agreed as to the 
exact relation of the moral sentiments to the moral 
judgments. (1) The supporters of 'Moral Sense 
Theory' generally hold that moral sentiment precedes 
moral judgment. Hume, for example, mentions 
that we are spontaneously pleased or displeased with 
an action, and this affective experience is the ground 
of subsequent moral estimate. But for such prior 
agreeable or disagreeable experience, we have no means 
of determining what is right or wrong. Morality is thus 
taken as resting, not on 'reason', but on ‘sentiment.’ 
(2) The supporters of the ‘Rational Theory', on the 
other band, contend that moral judgments precede 
the sentiments. If, they ask, we have no knowledge 
of the moral quality of an act, how can we be 
affected either agreeably or disagreeably by it ? 
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Of these two views, the latter seems to be eligible 
on the following grounds: — (a) Oar moral estimates 
are not blind, but enlightened : the moral quality 
does not merely move us but convinces us. (6) As 
we are not aifected equally by all moral acts, the 
moral sentiments presuppose discrimination. This 
discrimination again is, not of palpable outward 
features, but of comparatively obscure inward 
impulses and relations, any variation in which would 
cause a difference in the mo ml sentiment. This clearly 
shows that moral sentiment always presupposes 


judgment involving descri mi nation and comparison, 
(c) Moreover, in morals, we do not begin with judg- 
ing others : it is not true that we are first pleased 
or displeased with • others* acts and then we judge 
ourselves by analogy ; rather, in every case, moral 
estimate is primarily subjective. Even when we 
judge others, we do so by reference to springs of 
action which we can understand only by an appeal 
to sell-consciousness. And consciousness testifies to 
the fact that we first form a moral estimate or judg- 
ment and then experience a feeling which chimes 
in with it. (rf) Finally, the first view seems to be 
inconsistent with the supreme place of reason in the 
human constitution : if generally human life is 
guided by reason, this must pre-eminently be true 
m the moral sphere which is the highest and noblest 
part of human nature. (Vide Chap. XIII.) Hence 
moral sentiments can never be the basis of moral 
judgments ; the latter really determine the former. 
We are affected agreeably or disagreeably accord- 
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ing as we recognise higher or lower moral worth. 
We have no control over these sentiments other than 
the control which we may exercise over the moral 
Judgments. The sentiments necessarily follow the 
judgments, directed to acts or agents. 

§4. Classification of Moral Sentiments. Moral 
sentiments may, accordingly, be classified into (I) the 
feeling of Reverence directed to the moral law 
itself, and (II) the feelings directed to moral acts or 
agents. 

(I) The Sentiment of Reverence springs spontane* 
ously in the mind when we contemplate the moral 
law : it excites a feeling of admiration, love, and awe, 
and claims universal homage. The moral c|iiality, 
being the expression of supreme perfection, secures 
ready acquiescence and profound respect. *'There are 
two things/* writes Kant, “which till the mind with 
ever new and increasing admiration and awe, the 
oftener and the more steadily we reflect on them: 
the starry luiavens above and (lie vxoral Uiw 
vnthin.*' 

(II) The moral sentiments which accompany our 
moral estimates may be divided into (1) those direct* 
ed to acts, and (2) those directed to agents. 

(1) The moral sentiments directed to acts are 
either of the character of an agreeable experience, 
like the sentiment of beauty, or of the character of a 
disagreeable experience, like the sentiment of defor- 
mity. A right action is contemplated with satisfac- 
ttoD ; while a wrong action, with pain or repugnance. 
The one, like a beautiful object, pleases* us, while the 
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Other like an ugly object displeases us. As Pope 
says — 

“Vice is a monster of so frighful mien, 

As, to be hated, needs but to be seen.” 

(2) The moral sentiments directed to agents may 
again be subdivided into (a) those directed towards 
others, and (6) those directed towards self, (a) Moral 
sentiments when directed towards others bake the 
form of affections, i.e., of love or hate. An agent who 
has performed a right action is the object of admira- 
tion and esteem, while an agent who has acted 
wrongly is the object of disrespect and aversion. This 
love or hate is primarily directed to moral excellence 
or pravity, and secondarily to individuals as illustra- 
ting it in their lives. Martineau says, “As each 
spring of action, in the ascending scale, has diviner 
right over us, so have the persons that become its 
embodiment a corresponding command of our rever- 
ence and trust.” {Types, ii, pp. 64-5.) (b) Moral 
sentiments, when directed towards self, take the 
form of self-approval or self-approbation, when the 
act performed is conceived as right, or of self-reproach 
or self-condemnation, when the act performed is 
viewed as wrong. Shame and Remorse are but 
intenser forms of self-condemnation. Shame, how- 
ever, should be distinguished from what is called 
False Shame. Shame, though primarily a moral 
sentiment, gradually comes to include other painful 
experiences analogous to it. “We are.” says Fowler, 
“strictly speaking said to be ashamed when we 
are discovered in doing that which public opinion or 
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no 


the opinion of our friends or associates requires us 
not to do, or in forbearing to do that which the same 
opinion requires us to do.'* {Principles of Morals, 
Part II, p. 170.) As, however, public opinion is not 
co-extensive with morality, Shame is naturally 
extended to cover more than what is moral. The 
term 'Shame* illustrates very well the 'transitive 
application of words.' Having its basis in our moral 
constitution, Shanae is directed, in the first instance, 
to what is condemned by Conscience or the (common) 
moral nature of man, and then, by association, to 
whatever is viewed by others with disapproba- 
tion. And next it may include feelings due to 
wounded pride or vanity. This last form illustrates 
what we call Falac Shame. An individual sets 
up for himself a standard of decency, dignity, or 
politeness ; and he experiences a feeling akin 
to shame when he imagines himself as falling 
below it. Thus, 'to keep up appearances', many 
a person has been led astray. Though shame, 
therefore, is a healthy moral feeling, tending to 
preserve moral purity, false shame is a disease 
which weakens our moral constitution. As Fowler 
says, *^A man ought not to be ashamed of that which 
he cannot help, of his race, his origin, his condition^ 
his poverty, bis appearance, his lack of early advan- 
tages, or of anything which is due to causes beyond 
hie own control ; and, if he encourages rather than 
represses the disposition to entertain this feeling, 
be is probably laying up for himself stores of 
incalculable unhappiuees.*’ {Ibid.t p. 171.) And 
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we may add that he thus becomes not merely 
unhappy but also depraved. False shame under- 
mines moral strength, fosters vanity, causes improv- 
idence, and leads to hypocrisy and deceit. It is 
thus evident that shame is original, while false 
shame i.s derivative. The one is fresh and acute in 
early years, and it may even disappear in later life ; 
while the other is absent in infancy, and it grows 
with the growth of experience. The one is, as it 
\vere, the native stock and the other is but its 
excrescence. And empirical writers often make 
everything of this secondary growth, ignoring the 
presence of the primitive factor altogether. Mill, for 
example, regaids ‘ the sense of shame'" as “obviously 
following the opinion of others and at least in early 
years” as ‘‘wholly determined by it.'" He writes, 
“A chi hi is ashamed of doing what he is told is 
wrong : but so is he also ashamed of doing what 
be knows is right, if he expects to be laughed at for 
doing it ; he is ashamed of being duller than another 
child, of being ugly, of being poor, of not having 
fine clothes, of not being able to run, or wrestle, or 
box so well as another. He is ashamed of whatever 
causes him to be thought less of by the persons who 
surround him. This feeling of shame is accounted 
for by obvious associations." (Mill's Di$$ertatio'ii3, 
Vol. I, p. 136.) See Chapter XXI, | 4. 

§ 5. Moral Sentiments Influencing: Judgment 
and Conduct The moral sentiments are thus the 
invariable concomitants of our moral estimates. But 
the moral sentiments, though ordinarily following 
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moral judgments, often react upon these. When 
there is a moral sentiment connected with an act, 
moral judgment is usually affected or modified by it. 
Often do we find moral judgments to be in accord 
with the prevailing sentiments owing to unreflecting 
acquiescence : when, as the result of tradition or 
custom, a sentiment of approbation or disapproba- 
tion is associated with an act, the resulting moral 
judgment is usually in harmony or unison with the 
feeling. No doubt, when personal reflection altei'S 
the judgment, the prior sentiment would disappear ; 
and subsequently there will be a moral sentiment in 
harmony with the modified judgment. The practices, 
for example, of scapegoat, of sacrificing the firstborn 
children in fulfilment of I'eligious vows, of immoral 
rites, once supported by wrong moral sentiments, 
are abandoned when judgments are enlightened. 

The moral sentiments, like other feelings, have 
stimulating as well as restraining power. A feeling 
associated with a judgment begets an impulse which 
is in harmony with the character of the feeling. 
The agreeable moral sentiments prompt us to action, 
while the disagreeable sentiments act as deterrents : 
the former urge us to do what is conceived as right, 
while the latter restrain us from doing what is 
viewed as wrong. Thus impulses to action are, to a 
great extent, modified by moral sentiments. {Vide 
Chap. XIX, § 2.) 

§ 8. Function of the Moral Sentiments The 
moral sentiments are popularly regarded as the very 
'voice of conscience,’ cheering one in the path of 
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duty and punishing him when he goes astray. But 
though the sentiments are a valuable support of 
morality, yet they do not constitute its standard. 
They are. as explained above, determined by moral 
judgments ; and if a judgment be erroneous, the 
sentiment becomes misleading. As Calderwood says, 
Whenever thought is faulty, sentiment must be 
astray, and the only deliverance from serious con* 
sequences must lie in the criticism of our own 
thought, which must have its test in moral law, the 
knowledge of which is more or less easily accessible 
and at immediate command.’* {Moral Philosophy, 
p. 214.) Thus moral sentiments are never sure tests 
of the moral qualities of acts ; they are at best but 
indices to such qualities in the majority of instances. 

The function of the moral sentiments is evidently 
to preserve our moral nature intact. They are 
apparently meant as a check against wrong-doing 
and continuance in immorality : 

“ Conscious remorse, and anguish must be felt, 
To curb desire, to break the stubborn will, 

And work a second nature in the soul, 

Ere virtue can resume the place she lost.” 

(Rowe,) 

Feelings may generally be regarded as indices to 
the legitimate or illegitimate uses of our powers 
or dispositions. If, for example, the muscles be 
strong and healthy, these should be exercised ; and 
the exercise is accompanied by pleasure, while 
excessive exercise or the want of it is attended with 
pain. Similarly, in the intellectual sphere harmony 
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produces pleasure, and contradiction, pain. And, 
likewise, in the moral sphere, the proper exercise of 
our powers is attended with happiness ; and an 
improper exercise, with misery. Thus pleasures 
and pains may be viewed as rewards or penalties 
of Nature {physical and moral) for obeying or 
violating her laws — physical, intellectual, or moral 
‘Nature*, however, should be liberally construed 
to mean, not merely the outvvaid univei'se, but any 
fixed constitution, physical or psychical : if there 
are laws, their observance is sure to bring us 
rewards, and their neglect or violation, due penalties. 
Bain, in disputing this teleological signihcance of 
Natural Laws, remarks, ‘‘ Night e.xposure may be 
more injurious to the policeman than to the thief; 
immunity is puix^hased not by virtuous conduct os 
regards others, but by prudential care as regards 
self.'' {Logic, Induction^ p. 9.) This remark, however, 
is based on a confusion. Bain forgets that every law 
has its appropriate penalty : one, who transgresses 
physical laws, suffers mainly in health, while one 
violating moral laws suffers mainly in mind. I say 
'mainly', for, if the entire (physical and mental) 
univei'se is an organic unity, a certain correspondence 
or harmony is naturally expected among its different 
parts. {Vide Chap. XIII and Chap. XVI, § G.) 

Spencer’s law of ** connections between pleasure 
and beneficial action and between pain and detri- 
mental action " {Data of Ethics, p. 87) may, there- 
fore, be accepted as a general truth, subject, however, 
to suitable qualification : pleasure does not constitute, 
43 
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not does it lead to, benefit, any more than pain 
constitutes, or leads to, injury. Pleasures and pains 
are but indices or signs of the proper or improper 
exercise of our powers. This law, however, is only 
palpably illustrated in normally constituted in- 
dividuals. Our being is complex and so subject to 
the regulation of diverse laws. When the con- 
vergence or conflict of different laws brings about a 
complex result, it seems to us to be anomalous 
because we are unable to decipher all these elements : 
but, rightly understood, there is nothing extraordi- 
nary in it. Thus, when the Law of Habit is 
superinduced upon our simple moral nature, we may 
notice certivin peculiarities likely to disturb our 
faith in laws. Continuance in immorality, for 
example, strengthens the sway of impulse, weakens 
the voice of Conscience, and gradually deadens our 
moral sensibility. 

“ 'Tis fearful building upon any sin: 

One mischief enter’d brings another in ; 

The second pulls a third, the third draws more, 
And they for all the rest set ope the door ; 

Till custom take away the judging sense. 

That to offend we think it no offence.” 
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{Smith.) 

The contumely of Will in uniformly rejecting the 
claim of the higher impulses, coupled with the law 
that we are disposed to seek pleasure and avoid pain, 
renders it inevitable that we gradually pay less and 
less attention to the voice of conscience and the 


appeal of the moral sentiments. So, if the moral 
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sentiments are fresh and acute in a healthy moral 
nature, it is because there is use for them there : 
while the Law of Economy and the other laws of 
mind require that they should almost be absent 
from a fallen nature, seeing that their function 
id gone. 

It is to be remembered in this connection that, 
as the moral sentiments are the sentient effects 
produced by the contemplation of moral quality, 
they are not felt where no such quality is found. 
Thus the sentiments cannot properly be directed 
towards individuals sunk in immorality : when wrong- 
doing becomes habitual and evil dispositions establish 
their undisputed sway, acts become spontaneous and 
cease to be voluntary. With the disappearance of 
conflict, the conditions of free choice and morality 
also <lisappear ; and an agent in such a condition 
ceases to be a man. As Dr. Martineau says, “The 
characteristic human element is gone ; the man has 
disappeared ; and in his place thci'e stands either 
hruU or devil." {Types, li, p. 88.) Such an agent is 
rather an object of pity than of condemnation. Milton 
rightly says of such a nature — 

‘Tare well hope, and with hope, farewell foar. 

Farewell remorse : all good to me is lost ; 

Evil, be thou my good." {P. L. Bk. VI.) 
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§ 1. What is Sanction? Having considered 
tho moral .sentiinunts as the santient effects of our 
moral constitution, let ns now proceed to determine 
tho character of the moral sanctions which are closely 
connecteii with them. Sanction* (Lat. sanctiOt 
from snwirf'., to render sacred or inviolable) in a 
wi<le sense stands for anything which renders a 
course of action binding, and so ordinarily inviolable, 
by enforcing it with penalty in the case of violation 
and with ivward in the case observance. Objectively, 
sanction iin[>lie.s authoritative prescription, en* 
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joining certain lines of conduct ; and subjectively, 
it expresses the feelings which, through ideal factors 
may serve as motives for the performance of what 
is required and the avoidance of what is forbidden. 
As the objective and subjective sides are closely 
connected, the term 'sanction* often carries a mixed 
reference— referring now to the exercise of authority 
enforcing conduct and now to the motives which 
induce obedience. Even in Bentham, who has 
brought into prominence the question of 'sanctions* 
in morals and jurisprudence, such a mixed reference 
is noticeable. He writes, "A sanction then is a 
source of obligatory powers or motives : that is, 
of pains and pleasures ; which, according as they 
are connected with such or such modes of 
conduct, operate, and are indeed the only things 
which can operate, as motives.*^ (Principles of 
Morals and Legislation, p. 25.) And he observes, 
'*The exciting cause, the pleasure or pain produced 
by it, and the intention produced by such 
pleasure or pain in the character of a motive, 
are objects so intimately connected, that, in what 
follows, I fear I bave not, on every occasion 
been able to keep them sufficiently distinct. 
(Ibid., p. 44, foot-note.) 

Sanction thus involves reference to an authority 
which is bent upon enforcing what it considers as 
right and desirable, and which attaches rewards or 
penalties to certain classes of acts for the attainment 
of its object. In the political sphere these rewards 
and penalties are taken as the sanctions of law, as 
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without them it loses its force. “ The real meaning 
of all Law/' writes Holland, “is that, unless things 
proceed in the manner prescribed by it, the State 
will, either of its own accord or if called upon, inter- 
vene. This intervention of the State is what is 
called the ‘sanction’ of law.” 

Chap. VIII, pp. 77-78.) This intervention of the 
State is manifested either in the form of reward, 


encouraging certain acts, or, .as is frequentlj’ the 
case, in the form of penalty, condemning others. 
The importance of rewards and penalties as 
‘sanction.s’ is evident from the fact that without 


them men, who are often inHncnced by considerations 
of self-interest and self-satisfaction, may not 
laws, however useful and beneficent 
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they may be in iheir general tendency. Sanctions, 
there* fare, are supple men uiry artifices which aim 
at keeping the laws alive. The intention of law 
is to proinole common welfare ; while the intention 
of sanction is to preserve a law by enforcing it. 
In the moral sphere, sanctions, accordingly, are 
those collateral circumstances which conspire to 
preserve the operation of moral laws. A sanction 
is thus “Any influence, whether negative or 
positive, whether of the nature of punishment 
or of reward, which enforces the observance of the 


moral law, or stimulates to such observance/’ 
(5eiA.) 

; Moral cfinc- t n _ 

iiona are in- V mOfal Sanctions. Moral sanctions, as 

tnSg indicated above, cover all those influences which 

(obedienc, .Serve to enforce the observance of moral laws. These 
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saactions do not constitute morality ; they are but 
collateral circumstances which serve to enforce it. 
Among these circumstances we notice three im- 
portant factors 

(1) The moral sentiments which, as we have 
seen {Vide Chap. XVII, § 6), tend to preserve, the 
purity of our moral constitution by rendering virtue 
agreeable and sin painful. We have also seen 
that these sentiments continue fresh and strong 
in a faithful mind, bent on doing what is right, 
and that their acuteness diminishes with persistence 
in the wrong course. These sentiments are thus 
a powerful support of morality which otherwise, 
though not losing its authority or impeiative- 
ness, would have been impaired in respect of 
efGcacy. 

(2) The opinion of society (including the laws 
of the State) which merely expresses the moral 
sentiments of others. {Vide Chap. Ill, § 7 and 
Chap. V, § 4») The essentially social nature of man 
leads him to seek the sympathy and avoid the 
antipathy of others ; and, when obeying or trans- 
gressing a moral law, every individual is generally 
conscious in himself of what he can expect from 
others. The approbation and condemnation of 
society reveal the same moral nature which an 
individual feels iu himself ; and they carry weight 
with him simply because they echo bis own senti- 
ments. The essence of punishment, as we have seen 
{Vide Chap. IX, | 16), lies in its retributory aspect 
and not merely in its aspect as a painful experience. 
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(3) The physical sufferings connected with the 
failure of health, which moral transgression entails. 
We have seen {Vide Chap. XVI, § 6) that sin 
generally brings its own penalty in the form of dis- 
ease and ill-health, sooner or later. How often is 
the health impaired by excesses and a tormenting 
conscience ' 

All these facts go to show that the entire con- 
stitution of nature and mind tenH.s to support the 
claim of our moral nature. ( Vide Chap. XIII.) All 
these sanctions — personal, social, political, and physi- 
cal — are, however, mere collateral supports of moral- 
ity, which primarily rests on its own basis and 
carries its own authority. They are ultimately 
feelings excited by the operation of our moral, social, 
and physical constitution, all of which are closely 
connected with one another. We have seen, how- 
ever, that feelings are, under normal conditions, 
indices to the legitimate or illegitimate exercise of 
our powers. ( Im/p Chap. Ill, § 4 and Chap. XVII.) 
They do not constitute the standard, but merely 
indicate it. These sanctions, therefore, as pleasurable 
or painful consequences of moral acts, may generally 
be regarded as confirmatory evidences of their moral 
quality. As the smooth play or the irksome fretting 
of machinery can never be viewed as an end for 
which machines have been set agoing : as it is but 
a collateral effect indicating whether machines are in 
or out of order; so an agreeable experience is ordi- 
narily an index to the rightness, and a painful 
experience, to the wrongness, of a moral act. We 
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must remember^ however, that the terms ^pleasure* 
and 'pain' should be construed in a broad sense, so 
as to include the pleasures and pains of our moral 
life. The feeling of approbation or of remorse evi- 
dently constitutes an important factor of our happi- 
ness or misery. Whenever we exorcise our powers 
in the direction indicated by conscience, we experi- 
ence pleasure : we have the peace of mind, we enjoy 
good health, and we secure the good-will and sym- 
pathy of others. All these indicate that we arc in 
the right track — in the direction of what is morally 
good or right. If, on the other hand, we act wrongly, 
we are unhappy : we are uneasy in mind, we suffer 
in health, and we lose the sympathy of others. These 
clearly indicate that we are away from the right 
track — away from the direction approved by our 
moral nature. Thus, it is apparent that the ex- 
periences of pleasure and pain by themselves do not 
constitute the moral quality of an act ; they merely 
suggest it, being its indices. 


§ 3. Bentham's Account* The above account 
of the moral sanctions Is, however, not accepted by 
ntilitariao writers. Bentham, for example, under.ntands 
by them the pleasures aud pains which constitute mo- 
rives for the performance of acts conducive to social 
welfare and so viewed as right. We have seen ( Kte/s 
Chap. X, § 8) that, according to BeTitham, men are 
moved only by considerations of pleasure and pain and 
that to every individual '^his interest must, to himself, 
be the primary interest.” Pleasures and pains are thus, 
ae he says, the causes” or end^'^of a?) rational 
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activitj. And the moral standard, according to him, 
is “the greatest happiness of the greatest number.” 
Now the problem with Bentham is how to regulate the 
conduct of individuals, who are essentially egoistic in 
nature, so as to secure the well-being of the community. 
This evidently can be done only through pleasures and 
pains as the “two sovereign masters” under whose 
government “nature has placed mankind.” Thus we 
come to study pleasures and pains from their aspect 
as 'final causes’ to their aspect .as 'efficient causes or 
means. And when pleasures and pains are viewed as 
agencies for the regulation of human conduct to promote 
moral ends, they are called sanctions* “The pain or 
pleasure, which Is attached to a law," he writes, “forms 
what is called its -sanction." And he enumerates four 
classesofsanctions: (1) Physical. (2j Political, (3) Moral, 
ami ^4) Religious. 


{1) By Physical Sa7icUoH are to understand the 
pleasurable or painful experiences which are the out- 
come of the natural constitution of the univonje. A 
person putting his finger in fire experiencea pain. This 
is a physical sanction, as it happens in '‘the ordinary 
course of nature,*' 


(2) Political Sanction implies the pleasurable or 
painful experiences coming to us from a sovereign 
authority or i uler_,_ If, for example, a thief is punished 
for stealing, political sanction is illustrated. 


* “ Bentham uses this term to include both pleasures and 
pains ! hut it is to be observed that Austin and (I believe) the 

followed him restrict the term to 
^ins tnese being the kind of motives with which the leeiaUtor 
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(3) When the pleanurable or painful experiencen 
come to ua fr om mem bers of society, not constituting 
sovereign authority, we have the Moral or Popular Sanc- 
tion. When, for example, a man is outcastecl for some 
^ac^tbe moral sanction is illustrated. 

(4) The Religious Sanction is manifested in the shape 
of pleasurable or painful experiences viewed as 
coming to us from a supernatural beings— (0od2^ When, 
for example, a person sufferi^ for sin, the religious sanction 
is illustrated.* 


(3) Popular 
or Moral, 


and (4) 
Keligiuua 


Beubham illustrates Ids ^Sanctions* thus : man's 

goods, or hU person, are consumed by hre. If this hap- 
pened to him by what is culled an accident, it was a 
calnmity : if by reason of his own imprudence (for in- 
stance, from his neglecting to put his candle out) it may 
be styled a punishment of the physical sanction : if it 
happened to him by the sentence of the political magis- 
trate, a punishment belonging to the political sanction ; 
that is, what is commonly calletl a punishment: if for want 
of any assistance which his net^A6<>ur withheld from him 
out of some dislike to his moral character, a punishment 
of the moral sanction : if by an immediate act of God*8 
displeasure, manifested on account of some sin committed 
by him, or through any distraction of mind, occasioned 
by the dread of such displeasure, a punishment of the 
religious sanction.’' {Principles of Morals and Legiala^ 
tion, Chap. Ill, § 9.) 


Beiulmm's 

example. 


* Maokensie writes, *'It should bo obsorvcfl that the use of 
terms it not quite aniform. B ^ths in* s Political S amHi p n is 
sometimes described as the i and his Uoral or 

Popular Ss notion is frequently oesertbed as the 
while the term Moral Sanotioo” is reserved for MiU 's Internal 
Saaotioo. This use U( llie lerilil se^i preferable to Bentbam’s.*' 
(Ethics, p. 265, foot-oote. ) 
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It may be mentioned in this connection that Bentbam 
regards the physical sanction as ''the ground- work*' or 
fundamental, to which all other sanctions may finally 
be reduced. ''This may operate in any case, (that is 
any of the pains or pleasures belonging to it may operate) 
independently of them : none of them can operate but 
by means of this. In a word, the powers of nature may 
operate of themselves ; but neither the magistrate, nor 
men at large, can operate, nor in God in the case in 
question supposed to operate, but through the powers 
of nature/’ (/Jtd., Chap. Ill, § 11.) 

We shall examine Bentham*ft view in \ 5. 

§ 4. Mill’s Account. Mill regards all the above 
forms of sanction as "externa)/' as distinguished from 
what he calls the 'internal' sanction of conscience, uts., 
the moral sentiments The essence of our moral life, 
he says, lies in selMoiprovenient and not in constraint 
from external authority, natural or social. "Morality/* 
says Mill, "consists of two parts. One of these is self* 
education ; the training, by the human being himself, 
of his afieotioDS and will. That department is a blank 
in Benthatn's system. The other and co-equal part, the 
regulation of his outward actions, must be altogether 
hailing and imperfect without the fii'st ) for how can 
we judge in what manner many an action will affect 
even the worldly interests of ourselves or others, unless 
we take in, as part of the question, its influence on the 
regulation of our, or their, affections and desires ? A 
moralist bn Bentham’s principles may get as far as*this, 
that he ought not to slay, burn, or steal ; but what 
will be his qualifications for regulating the nicer shades 
of human behaviour, or for laying down even the greater 
moralities as to those facts in human life which tend 
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to influence the depths of the character quite indepen- 
dently of any influence on worldly circumstances. 
{Di$$erlation9, Vol, I, pp 363—364.1 As Mill says, 
^'Bentham’s idea of the world is that of a collection of 
persons pursuing each his separate interest or pleasure, 
and the prevention of whom from jostling one another 
more than is unavoidable, may be attempted hy hopes 
and fears derived from three sources— the law, religion, 
and public opinion. To these three powers, considered 
as binding human conduct, he gave the name of sane- 
/ions/' , pp. 363*363.) And Mill oberves with 

regard to this view, **It will do nothing for the conduct 
of the individual, beyond prescribing some of the more 
obvious dictates of worldly prudence, and outward probity 
and beneflceuce. There is no need to expatiate on the 
deficiencies of a system of ethics svhicli does not pretend 
to aid individuals in the formation of their own charac- 
ter ; which recognises no such wish as that of self^culture, 
we may even say no such power, as existing in human 
nature.” p. 363.) 


Mill, accordingly, tries to discover natural basis 
of sentiment for utilitarian moralty” j and he finds 
**this firm foundation” in ^Hhe social feelings of mankind, 
the desire to be in unity with our fellow creatures.” 
{V/ilUarianismt 46.) Thu.s **the ultimate sanction of 
all morality,” according to him, is “a subjective feeling 
in our own minds.” {Ibid., p. 42.) “The internal 
sanction of duty, whatever our standanl of dkty may 
be, is one and the same** a feeling in our own 
mind; a pain, more or less intense, attendant on 
violation of duty, which in properly cultivated moral 
natures rises, in the more serious cases, into shrinking 
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from it as an impossibility/^ (/did,, p. 41.) Aud this 
element of paio is evidently due to the social feelings 
whiclk constitute powerful principle iu human 

nature/' p. 46.) Mill, accordingly, writes, 

**The deeply-rooted conception which everj* individual 
even now has of himself as a social being, tends to 
make him feel it one of his natural wants that there 
should be harmony between his feelings and aims 

and those of his fellow creatures This conviction 

is the ultimate sanction of the greatest happiness 
morality. This it is which makes any mind, of well- 
developed feelings, work with, and not against, the 
outward motives to care for others, afforded by wliat 
I h^ve called the external sanctions ; and when those 
sanction.s arc wanting, or act in an opposite direction, 
constitutes in itself a powerful internal binding force, 
in proportion to the sensitiveness and thoughtfulness 
of tl)Q cliuracter ; since few but those whose mind is & 
moral blank, could bear to lay out their “course of life 
on the plan of paying no regard to others except so far 
as their own private interest compels/* (/SM, pp. 
50—51.) 

§ 5. Criticism Of the Utilitarian View. That 

Bentham’a account is unsatisfactory from the moral 
stand-point is evident from the preceding remarks of 
Mill. However satisfactory Bentlyam’s account is in 
-the^hcre of jurispruduce, wh(ch aims at regulating 
coOT^ or outwari acts, it is altogether incorrect 
in tic departing of morals, which is concerned 
only with the in^r character or disposition. “It 
is fortunate Tor the world,” says Mill, “that Ben- 
tham’s taste lay rather in the direction of juris- 
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prudential than of properly ethical inquiry.*' 
(Dissertations, I. p. 364.) Bentham overlooks 
the cardinal fact of our moral life that its excellence 
depends entirely on its spontaneous and natural 
character and that its spirit is gone as soon as extra- 
neous considerations in the form of constraint or 
allurement are introduced. To enforce a moral law 
by foreign authority or influence is to destroy its very 
essence. “It is said," observes Janet, “that without 
rewards and penalties, the law will be ineffectual. 

1 reply ; It will be what it will be ; but if, to make 
it efficacious, you annihilate it, what will you have 
gained**? (Theory o/ p. 455.) 

The so-called ‘internal sanction* of Mill is also 
inadmissible in morals in the form in which he 
uses It. According to him, the painful experience, 
resulting from the performance of what is wrong, is 
the proper moral sanction : it is a safeguard against 
wrong-doing and an impulse towards what is right. 
But whenever the moral sentiments are employed 
as a meaTis of obedience, there is*. legality and not 
morality. The moral constitution tends, as we have 
tried to show (Vide Chap. XIII). to preserve the 
pufity of our li(fe as well as to promote the being and 
well-being of the different parts of the universe. The 
moral sentiments when used as motives serve^h&latter 
purpose by tending to protect general interests ; and 
our conduct then becomes prudenfial instead of moral. 
If, for example, one refrains from wrong-doing to 
avoid the sufferings connected with hiS moral nature, 
then he may rather be described as an economist of 
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pleasure than as a hero in this moral drama of the 
world. Nay, such a supposition involves a contradic- 
tion : to be susceptible to the influence of the moral 
sentiments one must really be virtuous and act quite 
in a disinterested way ; while to introduce a consid- 
eration of interest is to deny the presence of 
virtue. “To any but the Hedonist,” says Muirhead, 
“the phrase ‘sanctions of morality’ is suspiciously 
like a contradiction in terms. Conduct which issues 
from regard for these sanctions is not morality, if by 
that we mean conduct which is morally approved. It 
may conlonn to a certain type and be externally in- 
distinguisbablc from good conduct, but it is not good. 
The man who is temperate because he desires the 
pleasures of temperance (whether these be earthly or 
heavenly, physical or social) is, as Plato pointed out, 
temperate by reason of a kind of intemperance. 
Similarly, the man who is courgeous from fear of the 
pains whieh will be the consequence of cowardice is 
courageous by reason of a kind of cowardice. Appeals 
to the so-called moral sanction, i.e., to the pleasures 
of a good con.science (or the pains of remorse), as a 
motive to good conduct, appear, moreover, to involve 
an additional absurdity. The pleasure in question 
depends upon the approval of conscience, and this in 
turn defends on the disinterestedness of the conduct, 
ie., upon the exclusion of the idea of personal 
pleasure from the motive. To point therefore to the 
pleasure likely to result from such approval, as a 
reason for well-doing, is to suggest a motive which, \ 

if accepted, would render approval impossible.” {Ele- i 
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merUs of EthicSi pp* 103-104.) From this, however, 
it is not to be inferred that the moral sentiments are 
morally useless. In a healthy moral nature, they 
serve as checks upon transgression but not as motives 
for virtuous action. Moreover, the pangs of concience 
may, through prudence, modify our character, which 
may subsequently be led to moral activity by moral 
considerations alone. ( Vide Chap. VIII, § 4.) The 
moral sentiments are designed by nature as effects— 
as rewards and penalties for obedience and transgres- 
sion ; but if we convert them into '‘efficient causes or 
means,’' we frustrate this design and change Virtue 
into Prudence. The efficacy of the sentiments lies 
in their reference to retributive justice and not 
merely in their sentient aspect as pleasure or pain. 

It may be mentioned in this connection that the 
distinction drawn by Mill between the ‘oxbernar and 
the ‘internal' sanction may itself be questioned, (a) 
All sanctions may ultimately be regarded in a cer- 
tain sense as equally internal, in as much as they 
refer to the sentient experiences of a self : apart from 
the mental effect none of the sanctions enumerated 
above can have any value. (6) Again, all the sanc- 
tions may likewise be called external in as much as 
they are strictly speaking foreign to our moral nature. 
Even the so-called internal sanction of Mill may thus 
he regarded as external, as it is but a concomitant 
and not the essence of our moral life. 

For these reasons it is apparent that the sanctions, 
whether called external or internal, do not constitute 
morality. They presuppose a moral nature pronoun- 
44 
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cing judgment “according to each man’s spontaneous 
disposition, and not according to any settled or con- 
certed rule.** (Bentham, Principles of Morals and 
Legislation^ Chap. HI. § 5, p. 25.) A sanction is 
but an index to the moral (juality of an act. It may, 
no doubt, be described as external when it comes 
from the natural or the social constitution of the 
world : when, for example, a sinful person suffers in 
health or is condemned by society, the failure of 
health or the condemnation of society is an index to 
his wrong-doing. If we live in a world which is 
under the moral administration of a Righteous 
(Jovernor, we do but expect such results when we 
act wrongly. {Vide Chap. XIIL) These, however, 
presuppose a moral constitution and form but an 
index to the moral quality of an act. A sanction, 
again, may be considered as internal when it 
manifests itself in the shape of the moral sentiments, 
approval or disapproval, shame or remorse. But these 
experiences, too, presuppose a moral constitution; they 
are to be viewed sis but indices to the moral qualities 
of acts. “Sanction and Motive,’’ says Calderwood, 
“are both essentially different from Obligation. 
Sanction is a confirmation of the moral character of 
an action, which follows it in experience. Motive is 
that which induces or impels n man to do an action, 
whether that action be right or wrong. Obligation 
is the binding of a moral agent to do that which 
is right, whether ho incline or not ; and to refrain 
from doing a wrong action, however much he incline 
to do it.*’ {Moral Philosophy, pp. 148-149.) 
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§ 6. Af PuDishm^nt 

Let us conclude this chapter with a brief reference 
to the theories of reward and punish ment» which, 
from the utilitarian stand*point, constitute an impor- 
tant source of the moral sanctions. Of the several 
sanctions, mentioned by Bentham, the political 
sanction is the most important, as it is backed by 
definite authority and enforced by definite penalties. 
Bain makes the political sanction the sole founds** 
tion of his Ethics ; and its importance is no less 
great in the systems of Bentham and Mill. Let us, 
therefore, consider the theories of reward and punish* 
inent with special reference to this sanction. 

Two principal theories have been held with 
regard to the distribution of reward and punish- 
ment. (I) Some writers contend that such distri- 
bution should be consonant with justice and the 
moral sense of mankind ; (2) while others hold that 
it should be determined only by considerations of 
expediency, the preservation of society being the 
chief end of the State. The former is known as the 
Retribiitive Theory, while the latter, as the Reforma- 
tion Theory. Let us consider these two theories one 
by one. 

(1) The Reimbutivc Theory. According to this 
view, reward and punishment, to be effective, must 
appeal to the moral sense of mankind and should be 
administered on the eternal principles of equity and 
justice. The supporters of this view, however, are 
divided as to the form and degree of punishment to 
be infiicted on offenders, (a) Some contend that 
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Retributive 
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justice. 
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(a) Rfgoristic, 
judging 
offences 
ftbatractly ; 


ih) Motlitied 
form, judg* 
ing offences 
by rcfercnoe 
to the charnc* 
ler and 
environment 
of the 
offender. 


(2) The 
Kefor motion 
Theory is 
based on 
utility. 


It wears 
tow forms : 

(a) Criminal 
Anthropo- 


punishment should always be adjusted to the charac- 
ter of the offence : if the offence is serious, the punish- 
ment should be severe ; and if the offence is trivial, 
the punishment should proportionately be light. Thus, 
without taking into consideration the extenuating 
circumstances connected with individuality or 
environment, an offence should be dealt with accor- 
ding to its gravity or triviality. This may be des- 
cribed as the Rigorif<iic View. (6) Others maintain 
that, in administering justice, we should take into 
consideration the peculiarities of a case and should 
correspondingly modify the penalty. When the strain 
on the will is great, there is a mitigating circum- 
stance ; while otherwise, the offence is to be taken as 
great. This may be described as fhc Mollified View. 

(2) The Rp/o^'vtation Theory. Accoixling to 
this view the end of reward or punishment is merely 
social protection. It is urged that the disciplinary 
value of pleasure and pain, and chiefly of the latter, 
is a familiar fact of the animal constitution ; and 
their value is heightened in the case of man who, 
being endowed with reason, becomes specially ame- 
nable to such discipline. Hence sve find the general 
employment of pain as a means of personal and 
social training, and its importance as an engine of 
social security. Thus, utility and not justice, policy 
and not retribution, underlies the administration of 
reward and punishment from this stand-point. There 
are also two principal subdivisions of this view, (a) 
The supporters of the one maintain that transgression 
is often the outcome of defects in mental and moral 
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constitution connected with physiological peculiari- 
ties. Constitutional defects— whether atavistic or 
pathological— incline malefactors towards the com- 
mission of certain crimes which it is well-nigh 
impossible for them to resist. Some of these men 
suiFer from such extreme nervous excitement that 
they may be regarded as on the borderland of 
insanity (e. g., in Kleptomania) ; and it is computed 
that this class constitutes about ten percent of the 
prison population. Punishment, according to their 
view, should always be adapted to the requirements 
of a case and should principally take the form of 
detention and imprisonment, until the criminal is at 
least partially cured of his malad}*. The supporters 
of this view are known as CrimhiaX Anthropologists^ 
since they attribute all crimes to anthropological 

conditions or peculiarities in the human constitution. Criminal 
* , Socioujgy, 

{6) The advocates of the other view contend that attributing 
crimes are often the outcome of unfavourable social defective 
circumstances, chief of which is the economical. o^ndiUoDs. 
The responsibility rests not so much with the crimi- 
nal as with the society that moulds his character 
from infancy. Repression of crimes, therefore, with- 
out improviug the social and economic conditions is 
not only useless but injurious : it merely exasperates 
him without tending to remove the primary source 
of crimes. The supporters of this view are known as 
Oriminal Sociologists. 

When we examine a little closely the grounds The Eetribu- 
of reward and punishment, we find that they ulti- 
mately rest on the moral sentiments of mankind.That 
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by ps3'eholog* 
ic&l and so* 
cioiogical 
facts. 


The efficacy 
of reward or 
punishment 
depends on its 
appeal to the 
moral aonti- 
nienta. 


the moral sentiments are not the product of reward 
and punishment is evident from the fact that we do 
not regard everything as good which is rewarded, 
nor everything as bad which is punished. Oiir 
sentiments of approval and disapproval, far from 
being derived from reward and punishment, give to 
them the efficacy they possess as instruments for 
correction. Any reward or punishment which shocks 
the moral sentiments of mankind, fails in its pur- 
pose and becomes on object of hatred and condemna- 
tion. Thus the Kctributive Theory, in explaining 
reward and punishment hy reference to the sense 
of justice, takes a proper view of them. To attribute 
transgression to mere physical or social peculiarities, 
is to render an individual irresponsible and to pro- 
nounce punishment unjustifiable. The efficacy of 
punishment lies, as mentioned above, in its retribu- 
tory effect and not merely in its being a painful 
experience. We find, accordingly, that “The new 
anthropological school of Italian penalists finds in 
the habitual criminal characteristics which, on the 
one hand, render him irresponsible for his acts, and 
on the other hand forbid any hope of his reclama- 
tion." {Holland. Elements of Jurisprudence, 
p. 330, foot-note.) Reward or punishment, even 
when administered as a matter of policy, must be 
supported by the moral sense of mankind. To 
accomplish its end, a policy, not based on moral 
convictions, must at least be in outward conformity 
witb them. The success of a policy is generally 
due to Its covert procedure ; and when it is detected 
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as going against the principles of justice and recti- 
tude it is treated as a fraud. 

Though, however, the retributory theory is correct, 
yet it is not tenable in its extreme rigoristic form. 
An offence is an offence committed by an individual, 
so that it is always relative to the motive and character 
of the agent. Since the end of the eighteenth 
century, the humanitarian movement has done much 
to dispel the erroneous abstract notion of crime 
and to treat it as a concrete act to be interpreted by 
reference to the concrete personality of the criminal. 
And, if the essence of such personality is rational 
self-determination, then reward or punishment 
should appeal more to reason and moral sense, than 
to corporal punishment or fear. Hence we find 
the tendency in modern times to gradually do away 
with such ferocious penalties as branding, whipping, 
flogging, mutilating, and gibbeting, and to introduce 
in their place more rational and wholesome punish- 
ments, such as solitary imprisonment, reformatory 
institutions, securities for good behaviour, incitement 
to good conduct and honesty, fining, admonition, and 
probation of first offenders. Thus we see that the 
so-called sanctions of morality do not rest on reward 
and punishment; reward and punishment, on the 
contrary, depend for their efficacy on the moral 
sentiments or sanctions. 


The MoinSed 
View is 
the tenable 
one, as a 
crime is al- 
ways relative 
to the charac- 
ter and cir- 
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of the crimi- 
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BOOK V. 

CONATIVE ELEMENTS. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
SPHING.S OF Action. 


Conation 

includes 

(1) the 
ImpuUea and 

(2) the Will. 


The present 
chapter ia 
devoted to 
the exposi* 
tion of 
Impulses. 

The Impulses 
are the active 
tendencies 
regulated bv 

yfm. 


} 1. Sources of Action. Having considered the 
Intellectual and Emotional phases of our moral 
nature, let us now examine the Active or Conative 
phase. We have seen that morality is specially 
concerned with the active or voluntary side of our 
nature and not with the mere cognitive or emotional 
side. But voluntary activity involves (I) the 
impulses which prompt us to action and (2) an 
exercise of will or choice that decides which of them 
should find expression in action, in case of a conflict 
among them. We shall, in the present chapter, 
confine our attention to the first of these two con- 
aUve factors, while in the next chapter we shall 
discuss the character of the second. 

The impulses or springs of action are really the 
sources of all activity. Will merely regulates it in 
case of a conflict or discord among them. They are, 
properly speaking, the materials, the due adjustment 
of which is the object of our moral life ; and this 
adjustment is efiected by Will under the guidance of 
Conscience. These impulses sometimes operate 
subconsciously in the form vague and rudimentary 
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cmvings, such as hunger or lougiiig for exercise, and 
sometimes, consciously in the form of definite desires, 
striving after a conscious end. But all of them are 
primarily due to our constitution implying wants, 
organic or psychical. But for subjective need there 
can never be an objective craving, i.e., an impulse 
directed towards an object. Without a subjective 
reference all objects are colourless and indifferent to 
us. Thus viewed, even desires have an original 
or primitive basis, at least in the form of a craving 
for what is agreeable and an aversion to what is 
painful. In referring to "the Original or Instinctive 
root of volition,” Sully writes. “Such is the impulse to 
seek that which is agreeable and beneficial, and to 
avoid what is painful and harmful. This impulse to 
action or active disposition is primordial, and has to 
be pr esupp osed in any attempt to account for the 
growth of the_vplitional process. Itshows itself, first 
of all, in a s^b-conscious form, in what is sometimes 
specially marked off as ImptiUie (German “Trieb ), 
thTris, a rudimentary and essentially vague process of 
craving, or striving. In later and clearly conscious 
form it becomes what wo know as Deiiii’e" {OiU- 
lines of Ptrychology, pp. 377-378.) 

Besides, however, the general primitive suscepti- 
bility and appetency, there are certain special 
original tendencies known as instincts, the range of 
which varies in different grades of animal existence. 
These instincts resemble rational impulses in having 
definite ends which they seek to realize. But these 
ends operate* unconsciously in the case of instincts, 
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while they operate consciously in rational impulses. 
“An instinctive act,” says Dewey, "may be defined 
as one to which an individual feels himself impdled 
without knowing the end to he accomplished, yet 
>, with ability to select the proper means for its 
attainment:’ {Psychology, p. 353.) If we take a 
teleological view of the universe and so of the 
natural constitution of animals, then we may say 
that the end, in the case of instincts, has been 
implanted by the Creator as a working force in such 
a constitution to provide for its wants. 

“Let cavillers deny 

That brutes have reason ; sure ’tis something more, 
Tis Heaven directs, and stratagems inspire, 

Beyond the short extent of human thought." 

{Somerville,) 

Thus we find that ^blind' instincts are more infallible 
than ‘rational’ impulses. Pope writes - 

“Say, where full Instinct is th’ unerring guide, 
What Pope or Council can they need beside ? 
Reason, however able, cool at best. 

Cares not for service, or but serves when prest. 
Stays ’till we call, and then nob often near ; 

But honest Instinct comes a volunteer. 

Sure never to o’er-shoot, but just to hit; 

hile still too wide or short is human Wit • 

Sure by quick Nature happiness to gain 
Which heavier Reason labours at in vain ” 

bee^'T"^?r has. however, 

been di^sputed by empiricists; and evolutionists too 

admit them only in the later generations of mankind 
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who, it is alleged, have iDherited them as the cumula- 
tive effect of ancestral experience. It is urged by 
the supporters of this view that originally the in- 
stincts had no place in the human constitution, 
which has gradually acquired these tendencies as the 
outcome of repeated and uniform acts in definite 
directions. Acts, from the empirical stand- point, are 
always the product of desires, which aim at some 
agreeable experience. When such acts become habit- 
ual we forget, it is said, their origin and mistake 
them for instincts. But the question naturally 
occurs to us, how did we get the first plea.sure, the 
idea of which moves us to action ? “If, as Marti- 
neau observes, “we have nothing to carry us to the 
pleasure, the pleasure must of its own accord arrive 
at us : it hits upon our sense, or our sense stumbles 
upon it, without any inner relation by which they 
find each other out ; and our stock of desires and 
volitions is at the mercy of an accidental sensitive 
experience. Is this picture a true one, — of man 
in equilibrium, without forces hither or thither, and 
of an outer world walking up to him and flinging 
at him pains and pleasures, to wake him up ? Can 
anything be more perverse than thus to attribute all 
the stir and activity to the external scene, and all the 
indifference to him ? Is he not introduced as a 
living being among given objects ? and is it not just 
tbe characteristic of the living being to be stocked 
with forces that determine his lines of direction in 
the field on which he is set, and find out what suits 
him there ? The experience -philosophers forget that, 
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without instinctive forces, there would be no experi- 
ence to be had, in a world where the food does not 
drop into the mouth and the stream does not leap 

up at the lips, and no spontaneous blankets fall on 
and ofl the shoulders with winter winds and summer 
heat. In the relation between our nature and the 
objects that gratify it, it is most evidently the nature 
that finds the objects and performs the active part ; 
and but for the heat within, the cold matter of the 
world would be no fuel, and turn into no flame of joy. 
As foo<l is sweet only to the hungry, so. iinivei-sally, 
fis propensity the prior condition of pleasure, not 

I’l.asmo* «ro' (Thih'h. II. pp. 1.36-137.) 

meiv aeiiiiciit I” f»ict, all natural propensities and inclinations 
t’Jiccts result* t i • . i » . 

crave for ohjectx. calculated to gratify them, and not 

for pleasures which arise from their gratification. 

{VuIp Chap. X, § 7.) "That all particular appetites 

and {Missions are towanls exteryial things fhemxelves, 

distinct from the plcasttrc arising from them, is 

manifested from hence : that there could not be this 

pleasure, were it not for that prior suitableness 

between the object and the passion : there could be 

no enjoyment or delight from one thing more than 

another, from eating food more than from swallowing 

a stone, if there were not an affection or appetite 

to one thing more than another.” (Butler. Sermon 

XI. Bohns Edition, p. 486.) 

§ 2. Impulses and Emotions. Impulses, as 
active tendencies, should be distinguished from 
Emotions, which, as pleasurable or painful experi- 
ences, are passive feelings excited by certain repre- 
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S6ntiitioDS. When we describe the Impulses as 
active and the Emotions as passive, we do not mean 
to say that they are absolutely so ; they are but 
different phases of one and the same mind, revealing 
now more of the one and now more of the other 
aspect. {Vide Chap. Ill, § 4.) Thus Impulses, as 
general tendencies to action, have often an emotional 
basis; and Emotions, as expressive of a disturbance 
in our constitution, are apt to find expression in 
action. But though, like the other sides of our 
mental and moral life, they are thus closely connect- 
ed, they are not to be regard e<l as identical. Feelings 
generally have a tendency to issue in action, physical 
or mental : they are but natural sluices directing the 
spontaneous flow of energy. But a sluice-gate is not 
to be confounded with the stream which it regulates. 
Feelings as such are mere passive experiences, having 
the capacity of directing energy, by reason of the 
organic unity of our constitution.* Such a capacity 
is illustrated even in the case of the representative 
Emotions and the abstract Sentiments, which call 
forth organic or mental activities in the form of 
physical disturbance or psychical concentration. So 


prliDurlly 
restraints 
upon 
acti vit \* . 


Feulii»g>< tent! 
to direct 
enorg^' and 
thus to beget 
Im]>ulse<<, 


• “Every feeling.’* writes Bain, “in proportion to strencth, 
is aoeompanied with movement*, and with changes in the organic 
Cunotione. If a feeling b&s no soch apparent arcompanimenta. 
we conclude, either that it is weak, or that there is an eahrt of 
voluntary (and. It may be. habitual) suppression.'* atid 

Moral iScfence, p. 2l6.) And he defines the of DiffuMion ex- 
press! ve of the connection thus : According as an impression is 
accompanied with Feeling, the aroused currents dijfitJte them* 
selves freely over the brain, leading to a general agitation of the 
moviog organs^ ae well as affecting the viscera.'* {Ibid.) 
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natural is this connection that the organic disturb- 
ance, in the one case, enters into the very texture of 
the Emotions in the form of somatic resonance ; 
and the reflective attention, in the other, colours the 
very nature of the Sentiments as calm and contem- 
plative emotions. But the activities thus conjoined 
with feelings are of a reflex character merely helping 
their expression. The active tendencies never oper- 
ate as conscious impulses unless modified by reflec- 
tion. “Emotion/* says Caldorwood, "is agitation of 
of feeling, attended by more or less physical disturb- 
ance, and always implies a sense of weakness. The 
Emotions, in common with the Impulses, imply 
movement of our inner nature : but Desires and 
Afi'ections arc movements towards their objects. 
Emotions are movements from their objects. Their 
restraining power is experienced with great 
diversity of degree, and at their height they attain 
an overwhelming foi*ce, paralysing the other 
energies.” (Moral Pliilof^ojthy, p. 161.) 

Though emotions are thus passive modifications 
of the juiud, acted U|K)n by appropriate objects, 
yet such modifications often intensify active 
impulses which promote their ends. In order to 
such intensification, however, the emotions must be 
of moderate strength, as a severe exercise of the 
mind in one direction precludes at the time a corres- 
ponding exercise of it in another. (Vide Chap. Ill, 

§ 4.) Thus, in an extreme form, Wonder stupefies, 
Fear paralyses, Anger befools, and Grief depresses ; 
while in a moderate form, Wonder quickens curiosity, 
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Fear stimulates desire for security. Anger prompts 
revenge, and Grief augments sympathy and medita- 
tion. And it may be mentioned here that Impulses 
in their turn may likewise stimulate Emotions, such 
as when an individual is provoked or terrified by 
objects thwarting his inclinations or desires. Such 
reciprocal influence is at once seen to be natural, 
when we remember the organic unity of our mental 
constitution. The intellectual, emotional, and 
conative elements are but varying expressions of the 
same mind, even when influenced by the same object. 
As Deway says, “The sensation of hunger, so far as 
it gives us information of the state of our body, is 
the basis of knowledge ; so far as it is a pleasmeable 
or painful affection of self, it is feeling; so far as it 
is the tendency to react upon this feeling, and 
satisfy it, by bringing about some objective change, 
it is impulse.” ^Psycholoffy, P- ‘^49.) The close 
connection of Emotions and Impulses is further 
illustrated in the parallelism in the courses of their 
development: corresponding to the difference of 
Emotions and Sentiments wc have, in the sphere of 
activity, the difference between such concrete 
Impulses as Sympathy and Emulation and such 
abstract Desires as Virtue and Honour. 

S 3. Classiflcation of Impulses op Springs 
of Action. Impulses* or Springs of Action have 

• The term ‘Impulse’ hes been used in a wide and a narrow 
seoae. In a wide sen»e it covers all conscious londcnciea to 
action which influence the Will, as distinguished from reflex and 
BpontaneoQS activities, which are pui^ely organic and non-volun- 
tSry. Inatincte, prerapting us to activity with some accompanl- 
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(1) Ethical 
C/awi/»c<i/iow, 


l)a«erl on 
relative 
moral worth. 


(Shaftesbtiry, 
Hutcheson, 
and M ar- 
ts ncau). 


But euch a 
scale is im- 
practicable 
and useless. 


been classified (1) ethically and (2) psychologically. 

(1) The Ethical Classification, we have seen, U 
based on the relative moral value of the several 
springs of action. Thus Shaftesbury, for moral 
purposes, divides the springs of action into selfish 
and social; and Hutcheson practically adopts the 
same classification in his distinction of self-love and 
benevolence. Martineau's moral scale is more com- 
plete (^Vide Chap. IX, § 23); but, as we have seen 
(Chap. IX, g 24), such a ta.sk is impracticable, owing 
to the ine.xhaustil)le variety of concrete impulses, 
an<i is also sci»mtificnlly useless. Thus, Hutcheson, 
though maintaining that “There is a plain graduation 
ill the objects of our approbation and condemnation, 
from the indirt’eront actions ascouding to the highest 


nifiit of ccH»scir|Usnes8. however vu^fuc and fafnt, as well as fuliv 

" V ' expliHt <-onsdou8ne8«, thus come witl * 
a .any.- ut ‘in.puLs.. / Stime wncei,, liowevor. use the term 
j I Uk im.row of iiistinctivc tendencies ulone, without any 

liMiuct con^«c.ou8ness uf .elf. ^^hUU is taken tJ be the dis- 
Unguishing mark of desires. Referring to this distinction 
between •ii.sm.ctivc lm|.uUe’ and Desir^ Green Wr^s 
latter involves a vonsnousness of its object, which in turn imolies 
a consciousness oi suit. In this consciousness of objects w^ich 
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virtue, or descending to the lowest vice,” admits, “It 
is not easy to settle exactly the several intermediate 
steps in due order, but the highest and lowest 
[viz., benevolence and self-love] we manifest.” 
{System^ I, iv, p. 64.) 

(2) The Psychological Glassification of the 
springs of action is due to their points of similarity 
and dissimilarity as mental phenomena. Thus 
instincts as subconscious primitive cravings are dis- 
tinguished from conscious and derivative desires; 
and desires, again, as bent upon personal advantage) 
are distinguished from affections, directed to the good 
of others. And, among instincts, desires, and affections, 
we may still draw differences according as they 
are modified in different cases by varieties in their 
objects, thus preparing the way for further sub- 
divisions. We may, accordingly, subdivide in- 
stincts into physical (e. g., hunger and thirst) and 
mental (e. g., sympathy, parental affection) ; and the 
latter again we may divide into sclf*regarding 
(e, g,, the instinct of self-preservation) and other- 
regarding (e. g., the affections). Similarly, we may 
subdivide desires and affections, as they vary owing 
to variations in their objects or other attendant 
circumstances. Before attempting, however, such 
a classification ourselves, let us briefly notice 
what great thinkers have thought on the 
point. 

1. Plato’s Olassiflcation. Plato classifies the 
springs of action into three, viz., reason, spirited 
impulses, and appetites, and attributes virtue or 
46 
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end. 
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account 


is empirical. 
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account 


involves 
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cnoml excellence to their harmony, i, e., the due 
regulation of the appetites or non^rational impulses 
by Reason. (Vide Chap. XVI, §4.) This classihcation 
is evidently defective and incomplete as over- 
looking many prominent desires and affections of the 
human mind. It was designed rather to serve the 
purpose of his ideal commonwealth, in which the 
several classes — governors, soldiers, and helots— 
should be placed in due subordination by reference 
to their respective virtues of wisdom, courage, and 
temperance. 

2. Aristotle's ClassifleatioQ* Aristotle, no doubt, 
gives a comparatively long list of impulses as well 
as of the virtues which arise from their due 
regulation (Vide Chap. XII, § 5) ; but his list is 
purely empirical, without any principle or system, 

3. The Carteeian Account. Descartes and 
Maiebranche attempt a classification of the springs 
of action, which is substantially adopted by 
Spinoza. And all of them maintain that, in the 
moral sphere, the impulses have their relative moral 
value which should regulate our choice. The essence 
of virtue, as Maiebranche says, is to be found in the 
"Love for their law of order.” The list of the 
instinctive impulses or ‘primary affections' is thus 
given by them : Wonder, Love, Hate, Desire, Joy. and 
Grief. This classification indicates confusion and 
cross division. Emotions (e. g.. Wonder) are 
confounded with Impulses (e.g., Desire) ; and Joy 
or Grief does not exclude altogether Desire, Love, 
or Hate, 
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4. la Hobbes and Hutcheson we find the Hobbos and 

tendency to extreme simplification : Hobbes reduces 

all the springs of action to mere Self-love ; while 
„ , , . simplinca- 

Hutcheson supplements it by Benevolence. (Vide tion. 

Chap. IX, § 12 and Chap. X, § 14.) But the diverse 

springs of human activity can never be thus traced 


to the influence of a single impulse or the conflicting 
tendencies of only two rival combatants. 


5. Reid classifies active impulses into mechan- 
ical, animal, and rational. Diigald Stewart appro* 
priately characterizes Reid's classification as capri- 
cious, for if the appetites have been termed ^animal 
principles', because they are common to men and 
brutes, there is no reason why instincts, which are 
also common to men and brutes, should be called 
'mechanical.' Stewart's own classification is— Appe- 
tites, Desires, Affections, Self-love, and Moral Faculty. 


Reid*d 

cUssification 


jfl iimdoquats 
and in* 
oon^Utont. 

Dugald 
Rt«>v'art^9 
olAB^iSca- 
tion . 


6. Martin eau's Giaeeifleation. Marti neau, ap- 
proving the principle of Stewart's classification, first 
distinguishes between the Primary and the Secondary 
Springs of Action. The Primary Spiduge of Action 
have been defined by him as those impulses which 
urge a man, ‘in the way of unreflecting instinct, bo 
appropriate objects or natural expression"; and 
the Secondary Springe of ActioUy as those “which 
supervene upon self-knowledge and experience, 
and in which the preconception is pre.sent of 
an end gratifying to some recognised feeling." 
When, for example, one is prompted by instinctive 
hunger to take his food for nourishment, a primary 
spring of action is illustrated; but when, after 


Martineau's 
oU0«ili cation. 

(I) The 
Primary 
Springs o/ 
Action or 
ioBtinctive 
tondonoioB. 

ill) The 
Secondary 
Springa of 
Action. 
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Four classes 
of the Prima* 
ry Springs 
Aciim, 

( 1 ) Prop^n* 

tending 
to preserve 
the life of the 
in dividual as 
well AS that 
of the 
species, in* 
elude (a) the 
appetites and 
(i) animal 
spontaneity. 


{'2) PaenoTu, 
tending to 

f rotect life 
rom injury, 
include (a) 
antipathy, 

(f*) anger, and 
(c) fear. 


tasting a certain food and having, say, an agreeable 
experience, one subsequently desires to take the food 
again for the pleasure of the palate and not for 
satisfying hunger, then the secondary transformation 
of hunger is illustrated. 

I. The Prhnary Springs of Action have been 
classified into four groups : — 

(1.) Propensions. ** They are the forces of first 
necessity for the mere physical life in its individual 
maintenance or successive continuance, and exhibit 
the lowest terms on which it could hold its footing 
in the world at all/* {Types^ ii, p. 140,) The pro- 
pensions include— (a) the Organic Appetites (such 
as hunger, thirst, and sex) and (b) Animal Sponta- 
neity (such as ‘‘the intermittent springiness and 
spontaneity of exercise and labour, the vivacious 
contempt of obstacles and pure triumph of energy*’). 

(2) Passions. They are excited by * ‘painful 
an<l uncongenial*’ objects and are ^‘invariably re~ 
p^dsions, thrusting away what is hurtful or in« 
harmonious, or else withdrawing us thence. By 
this common feature they indicate their proper 
function ; they are evidently provisions for entrench- 
ing our nature in security amid threatening 
or invading ills, and removing to a great distance 
whatever jars with its appointed life. These 
passions are three ; distributing themselves accord- 
ing to the three elements of time, and visiting 
with a distinct feeling what is repugnant to us in 
the present, in the past, and in the future. Towards 
an object of natural aversion immediately before us 
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we feel Antipathy ; towards that which haa just hurt 
US, we experience Anger \ towards that which menaces 
US with evil, we look with Fear** (Ibid.^ p. 141.) 

(3) Affections. They are attractions towards 
other persons or animals “reminding us of our kind, 
if not belonging to it.” They imply reciprocity of 
feeling and are properly directed to personal beings : 
“They single out,” says Martineau, **perBonal beings 
like ourselves os their indispensable objects ; or if, at 
their inferior margin, they extend somewhat further 
down, it is only to take in living beings regarded by 
them as quasi -personal and drawn into the human 
analogy.” (/bid, p. 145.) They ms— Parental, 
Social, and Compassionate. 

(4^ Sentiments. They are directed towards 
Hdeal relations, objects of apprehension or thought 
that are above us. yet potentially ours.” (P. 151.) 
They are aspirations after “what is higher than 
ourselves, whether recognised as personal or not.” 
They are Wonder or the intellectual sentiment, 
prompting us to inquire into the causes of events, 
Admiration or the msthetic sentiment, directed 
towards beauty, and Revei^eyice or the moral senti- 
ment, directed towards “transcedent goodness,” as 
represented in the exalted personalities of heroes, 
saints, and gods. 

II. The corresponding SeeoTtdary Springs of 
Action include — 

(1) SecoTtda'T}/ Propensions, such as Gluttony, 
Voluphvousness, (he Love of Ease, Power, or Money. 

(2) Secondary PassUms, such as Malice or III- 


( 3 ) Afffaione, 
tending to 
the good of 
othern, 
include 
(tf) parental, 
(&) social, and 
(c) com- 
passionate 
tender 
feelings. 


directed to* 
wards ideal 
relations, in- 
clude (a) 
wonder, 

(M aclmi* 
ration, and 
(c) reverence, 
which are the 
intellectual, 
(esthetic, 
and moral 
forms reapee* 
tively. 
Correspond* 
imi Secondary 
Modijkfii%on4i 


(1> Secondary 

PropenRione, 

such as 

gluttony, 

voluptuoua- 

Qoas, and 

greed. 

^2) Secondary 
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Passiohs, 
Glich Q4 
malice, Tin- 
dictivene^«, 
and mistrust. 

(3) Sect)ndary 
Affections or 
Sentimen- 
tality. 


(4) Seconda- 
ry Senti* 
muiUs, such 
as love of 
self culture, 
iestheticistn, 
and interest 
ill religioji. 


will (with its expression in Ceiisorioutnesa), Vin- 
dictive^iesa or the cherishing of resentment, and Svs- 
piciotLs-iiesa or Mistruat. 

(3) Secondary Affections or Sentimentality, such 
as love of the pleasures of company or of compas- 
sion. “If,” writes Martineau, "instead of family affec- 
tion, freely spent on the members of a home, there 
is a self-regarding play with them, as instruments of 
sympathetic interest; if. instead of social affection, 
flowing out upon companions and equals, there is the 
mere love of society as a means of tasting the 
fruits of such affection ; if, instead of Compassion, 
there grows up a tiiste for exciting and indulging 
Pity ; this change is accurately described by saying, 
that it is a transition from natural health to senti- 
mental disease.” {Ibid., p. 177.) 

(4) Secoiuhiry Sentinuints. such as Love of 
Sclf-cuUare, ^Ettketicism, and Interest in Religion. 
These include the cultivation of the intellectual, 
aesthetic, and moral sentiments for the sake of the 
pleasure which they bring. 


Com” elementary impulses, primary and 

.“ipHngoo/ secondary, which by their different combinations 

various Compound Springs of Action 

o?The"£ combinations take place according to the laws 

eieraent^i ac- of association, viz., those of transference, symnathy 

cording to -v-j i* a . , . * 

the Uwft distance. And thus we get, according to 

Martineau, the diverse tendencies to action which 

constitute the materials of our moral life. 

“iStion. Martineau, no doubt, has done much in bringing 
though oom. into prominence the doctrine of Impulses and in 
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giving a luminous exposition of their principal forms 
and varieties, Nevertheless his list is more or less 
arbitrary and empirical. (1) His list is, accordingly, 
incomplete. There is no mention, for example, of 
filial or fraternal affection ; and the rational impulses, 
prudential and moral, have been excluded. (2) In 
his classification he has mixed up impulses and 
emotions which, as explained above, are distinct 
mental phenomena, though often closely connected. 
The passions, for example, are strong and deep feel- 
ings which, by reason of their intensity, get a firm 
hold of the mind and agitate it violently. Hence, 
popularly, the term is restricted to anger, though, 
not infrequently, it indicates such ardent dispositions 
as love and hate. The sentiments, likewise, are 
abstract emotions or highly refined feelings which 
yield quiet and lasting satisfaction. Fear, anger, 
or antipathy, — wonder, admiration, or reverence, — 
by itself does not move us to action. In their 
intense form, they even paralyse activity, as when 
one is benumbed or stupefied by fear, anger, or 
wonder. In their moderate form, no doubt, they 
intensify the associated desires or impulses tending 
to restore mental equilibrium. Thus anger may 
prompt retaliation ; fear, flight ; and wonder, curios- 
ity. Bub these active impulses prompted by emo- 
tions should never be confounded with them. 

Proposed ClaesifloatioD. Having considered the 
different views of the Springs of Action, let us 
attempt a classification which may be represented in 
outline thus 


f i&rfttivoly 
ull, in arbi- 
trary and om- 
pirical. 

(1) It is in- 
complete ; 


and {2) it in- 
cludes factors 
which are 
not properly 
impulaes. 


Proposed 

Classification, 
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Sp rino» A ion 


/ (A)/roii'ra«>Ha/ 
(coreptntlvelj 
cooeroto ftnd m 
OAiTow raDgo) 


(B) Aaiional 
<compar«t]vol;' J 
ftbutrtcttnd of' 
wide rangej 


'(a) Phy$ieal (Appetites) 


( 1 ) Self-rtpartlinfiJ 


1^(6) ifentai (e. p., curl- 


«* (f) /fiertnrr# 


oait7>. 

( 0 ) Domeeftr, (parentiJ, 
flIUli fratonuli asd 
I (2) OtAer^pard^ eonjugal). 

\ ing (Affections) ' (6) 6^iaJ, (e. p., Priend- 
ship). 

<c) C9mpa9ti9nat4 (Pitgi, 


(11) D«9ir49 


( 


(1| Pmdentin/ 
(baaed ou ao 
estimate of 
bapplBC&»). 


( 1 i ifomi (baaed 
onaa estltnate 
of moral ex- 
cellences 


( 1 » Cf^'notsttdgt. 
(2) 0/sorUtp. 

(S> 0 /uUcK. 

14 i 0/pwer. 

(5) 0/^aii». 


BAtioiial aod 
Non*rAtional 
Spring$ of 
Action. 


We may first classify the Springs of Action into 
Rational and Non-rafional^ according as the 
exercise of reason or thought is prominently involved 
or not, in the form of general notions and principles 
of action. Strictly speaking, in the human consti* 
tution, all impulses in adult life are more or less 
attended with thought Every desire has, as 
Mackenzie puts it, its own “universe” determined by a 
special circle of ideas subserving a definite end, such 
as health, wealth, or honour. Dififerenb desires have 
thus difierent universes or ends, which at times come 
in conflict with one another. As, however, more 
abstract or comprehensive ends are formed, such 
COD diets are transcended and life comes niore and 
more under the controlling influence of what may 
be called the rational impulses, such as Prudence and 
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I 3.] 


Virtue. They are rational in the sense that they 
involve an exercise of thought or reason in a promi- 
nent form, for elements of reason may be supposed 
to exist even in what we call Instincts. {Vide Chap. 
Ill, §4.) Reason reflects Nature, and Instinct is 
but its unconscious operation. 

“Instinct and reason bow can we divide ? 

“Tis the fool's ignorance, and the pedant's 

pride/'* 


(A) Non-rational impulses are either of the 
character of (I) blind Instinct or of the character 
of (11) open-eyed Desire. (I) The Instincts are un- 
taught aptitudes, benefleial to life; they always 
imply ends to which they are directed, though these 
ends, as mentioned above, operate unconsciously in 
tho minds of the animals prompted by them. The 
Instincts as known to us are the either (1) Sdf^ 
regarding, seeking one's own good, or (2) Other- 
regarding, aiming at the good of others. (1) The Self- 
regarding Insti'ncts^ again, are cither («) organic 
(viz., the appetites) or {b) mental (such as curiosity, 
self-advancement, and self-preservation). (2) The 
Other-regardUig Instincts are the Affections, in the 
proper sense of the term, which urge us to promote 
the well-being of others quite in a disinterested way. 


<A) Non- 
rfttionsi 
ImpuUos i 
(I) InftttnctA 
which blindly 
prompt UR 
to activity. 


InatmeU 
are cither (1) 
aolf- 

regarding, 
or (2) other- 
regarding. 


•“The spider's touch, how exquisitely fine 1 
FccU at each thread, and Uvea along the line : 
In the nice bee, what sense so subtly true 
From pois'nons berbe extracts the healing dow* ? 
How ^stinct varies in the grov'lling swine, 
Compar’d, hall-reaa'ning elephant, with thine f 
*Twixt that, and Reason, what a nice barrier. 
For ever separate, yet for ever near 1*’ (Pepe.) 
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II. Desites 
which 
influoticp U9 
with a con* 
sciousness of 
some end in 
view. 


(6) Rational 
Impulses : 

(1) Prudence ; 

(2) Virtue, 


These Affections are (a) Domestic (including parental, 
filial, fraternal, and conjugal forms), (6) Social 
(such as friendship, courtesy, humility), or (o) 
CompaseionaU (such as sympathy, pity, mercy.) 
The presence of disinterested affections has, no 
doubt, been disputed by egoistic writers like Hobbes, 
Helvetius, and Mandeville ( Vide Chap. X, § 5) ; 
but, to every impartial observer, their presence is a 
patent psychological fact. Xay, the very e.xistence 
of animal creation would be jeopardized without them. 

Pain and sorrow/* says Butler, ** have a right to 
our assistance ; compassion puts us in mind of the 
debt, and that wo owe it to ourselves as well as to 
others.*' Compassion is really Nature's milk put in the 
human breast to sustain the afflicted. 

II. The other class of Xon-rational Impulses is 
the Desires which move us to action for some con- 
scionsendin view. The atUiinmeiit of the end brings 
satisfaction to the agent : and the expectation of such 
satisfaction gives urgency to a desire. The principal 
desires which sway the human mind are— desire 
(1) of knoxvledpc^ (2) of society ^ (3) of esteem, 
(4) of poiver, and (5) of gain. The desire of 
society is clistinguished from social affections by 
the Avet that it is directed to other persons not 
for their good, but for our own. It comes under 
what Jlartineau describes as Sentimentality. 

(B) The Rational Impulses include the (1) 
l)radcn(ial and (2) moral judgments with their 
attendant dispositions. “ Judgments/* says Calder- 
wood, *‘do not simply and of themselves perform the 
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function of impulse, but these two classes of judg- 
ments have associated with them certain dispositions 
whose impelling force operates with the judgments. 
These dispositions are, desire of personal advantage 
(often called, self-love) with expectation or hope ; 
and reverence for moral law, with devotion to the 
Deity as Moral Governor. Without the judgments, 
the attendant dispositions are not experienced. The 
judgments, therefore, are properly regarded as the 
origin of impelling force. On the other hand, 
without the attendant disposition, the judgments 
would fail to perform the part of an impulse. The 
presence of these dispositions depends not upon the 
circumstances in which a man is placed, but upon 
the degree of intellectual energy bestowed upon \he 
question how far duty or interest is involved. This, 
(}ierefore, establishes the intellectual origin of the 
impulse.*' (Mor<d Pkilonophy^ p. 156,) 

Marti neau refuses to recognize these as an indepen- 
dent class of Impulses, reganling them as simply 
'general conceptions,’ symbolizing concrete tenden- 
cies represented by the other impulses. Referring 
to the ‘love of right,’ he observes, '* But the 
superiority to which I yield myself is the same as 
before ; and this is no more a new spring of action 
than the law of gravitation, when defined, supplies 
a new force added on to that by which the rain 
falls/* {Types, II, p. 284.) It may be mentioned, 
however, that though, objectively, rainfall is but a 
particular case of gravity, yet, subjectively, there 
as great difference between a law and a case, a 


Marti ricaii 
rejects ration- 
al impiiUtis 
on thuground 
that Lliej are 
more 'general 
conoeptione. 
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concept and a percept, as well as between their 
attendant emotions and consequent dispositions, 
abiyng^enda! influence of ideal and permanent ends on 

influenced by om* volition is a patent fact of our mental life 
often power- admitted by all psychologists. There is certainly 

fulmcentives . j /r ’ i ’ « • i 

to action. great ditterence between the concrete impulses* 

which furnish concrete moral problems, and the 

comparatively general tendencies, determined by 

concepts, which to a great extent pre -determine the 

character of the moral experience we wish to have. 

In the words of Martineau himself, “When once I 

have been furnished with this generalisation, I shall 

go into every particular moral trial with the con* 

ception in my mind, and with the desire that, 

among the competitors about to appeal to my will, 

I may accept the highest/* (Jbu?.. p. 284. And 

the same remark applies to prudential impulses or 

dispositions. {Vide next section.) 

§ 4. Character of Desires As, in adult life, 
moral problems are often started by the conflict of 


r>0Biro$ in- 
volve ft con- 
sciouBneR9 of 
ond, while 
instinctive 
im pulses do 
not. 


Desires and Affections, let us consider them a little 
more fully to guard against any possible confusion 
or misapprehension. We shall confine our attention to 
Desires in the present section and shall examine 
the character of Affections in the next. Desires are 
to be distinguished from instinctive impulses by the 
fact that the consciousness of an end gratifying to 
the agent is present in the former case, while it is 
absent in the latter, “Desire,” says Dewey, “is the 
impulse plus the feeling of satisfaction got in its 
^alization. But impulse is always towards an end, 
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and the satisfaction is because this end has been 
reached. Desire merely adds the knowledge or 
feeling of that line of conduct or of that object in 
which the impulse will fulBl itself. Desire is the 
impulse in its known objective connection. The 
pleasure is one element in it» and an element 
subordinated to the objective experience." {PsycJio- 
logy, p. 362.) 

Analysis of Desire. Desire as a fact of our con- 
scious life involves the (I) Cognitive, (11) Emotive, 
and (HI) Conative elements. Let us consider 
these elements one by one: — 

(I) The Cognitive Elements. (1) The con- 
sciousness of want, more or less distinct and definite, 
underlies every state of desire. If one, for example, 
be altogether self-satisfied, then there would be 
no room for desires in him. But generally sve find 
that people, who are satisfied in some, are not 
satisfied in other, respects. Thus a hermit or re- 
cluse, though nob moved by worldly desires, may 
still be influenced by desires relating to the Future 
State. (2) There must also be the representation 
of an end or object which is believed to be capable 
of removing the want. The consciousness of the 
difference between the present unrealized condition 
of self and its realized condition, when the object 
of desire is attained, is essential to every desire. 

Desire," writes Dewey, "implies a consciousness 
which can distinguish between its actual state and 
a possible future state, and is aware of the means 
by which this future state can be brought into 



Aiialyeis of 


(I) Cugiiitive 
kUmentfl : 

(1) Conac 10113- 
ness of weal* 
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(3) Conac)ou9- 
nos8 of inter- 
val between 
present want 
and its grati- 
fication. 


(4) Conscious- 
ness of dif- 
ference be- 
tween repre- 
sentation ami 
presentation. 


existence. It involves a permanent self which 
regards itself both as a present and future self^ 
and acts with reference to their connection. It 
involves, in abort, a self which can project 
or objectify itself.” {Psychology ^ p, 363.) (3) There 
must, moreover, be the consciousness of distance 
or interval between the present feeling of want and 
its anticipated removal by the attainment of the 
appropriate object. If the consciousness of want 
and the representation of a suitable object be 
immediately followed by its attainment, then no 
room is left for desire. The incipient desire expires, 
the moment the want is removed. (4) From these 
it is evident that there must be a clear and even 
acute consciousness of the difference between the 
representation and its presentative basis in order 
to the presence of desire. If one derives as much 
satisfaction from a representation as from the corres- 
ponding presentation, then desire is quenched the 
moment it rises. Thus in the case of day-dreamers 
there may be a want followed by a representation 
which by reason of its vividness and intensity satisfies 
it and thus leaves no room for the emergence of a 
desire. “If, as is said, “wishes were horses, beggars 
would ride.'** 


Sir Jam^s Mftckjntneh, speaking of hia you near veare 
meptionB, •Rending of EchaM'a Homan History Ud mo mto a 
ridicMlous habit from which I 5haU never he totally free. I used 
to fancy myself Emperor of Constantinople, distributed 
offices and provinces among niy school fellows. I loaded mv 
If' and power, and I often made the objecte 
of my dislike feel the weight of my imperial resentment l 
carried on the senes of political events in^^eolitude for several 
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The Emotive Elements, Mere conscious- 


ness of want and the representation of an object 
expected to remove it are not adequate, however, 
to give rise to Desire. I may, for example, be con- 
scious of my imperfection and be also aware of the 
circumstances which are likely to remove it; but 
still I am not moved by any desire, so long as I do 
not experience pain at my short-coming, which 
prompts me to seek relief in some form of activity 
constituting the very essence of desire. It should 
not. however, be inferred from this that pleasure is 
the real object of desire: pleasure is merelv the 
accompaniment of restored equilibrium, the index 
to the fact that the object of desire is attained. 
‘'This view/* as Dewey observes, “overlooks two 
facts. First, the pleasure is a mere abstraction ; 
the concrete existence is the object which gives the 
pleasure. It is quite true that no object would be 
desired unless it were in that relation to self which 
we call feeling, that is. pleasure or happiness : but 
it is just us true that what is desired is not the 

hours. I rnmimed them and cimtinupd from day to 

dfty for months. Ever since 1 have be^n more prone to btiihling 
castles in the air than most others. My castle building has 
always been of a singular kind. It was not the nntici]HLtion 
of a sanguine disp^ition existing extraordiiisrv success in 
its pursuits. My disnosition is not sanguine, and my visions 
have generally regarded things as much unconnected with my 
ordinary pursuits and as little to be expected as the crown of 
Constantinople at the school of Fortro«e. These fancies Indeed 
have never amounted to conviction, or. in other words, they 
have never inBuenoed Reaction, but I must confess (hey have 
often Ijeen as steady and of os regular occurrence as conviction 
itself, and that they have sometimes created a little faint 
expectation, or state of mind, in which my wonder that they 
should be realized would not be so great as it naturally ought 
to he.** 


II Emotive 
Elements : 


(1) Conscious- 
ness of pain 
due to want. 


Pleasure is 
not the object 
of desire. 
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(2) The conti* 
nuance of a 
is an 

additional 
source of 
pain. 

Conativc 
Elements : 


The active 
attitude on 
any occasion 
determines 
the rise of a 
desire, when 
suitable feel- 
ing and repre- 
sentation are 
present* 


pleasure, but the object which affords pleasure. The 
other fact which is overlooked is that we do not 
desire the object because it gives us pleasure; but 
that it gives us pleasure because it satisfies the 
impulse which, m connection with the idea of the 
object, constitutes the desire. The child desires 
the apple, for he has the idea of the apple as satisfy- 
ing his impulse. Only for this reason does he con- 
ceive it as pleasure-giving. Pleasure follows after 
the desire, rather than determines it.*' pp. 

301—362.) I 

It is apparent from the preceding remarks that 
desires are generally doubly painful : first, they are 
born of want which is ordinarily more or less pain- 
ful ; and, secondly, the continuance of a desire is 
itself a painful experience pressing for relief. It is 
the pai^ul element which incites the active ten- 
dency to get the object on which desire fastens. 

(Ill) The Conative EUments. Inspite of the 
intellectual and emotional elements referred to above, 
there would be no desire if there be no active ten- 
dency ready to emerge at their call. I may have 
a consciousness of want and also a representation 
of what is likely to remove it, and yet I may not 
be moved by desire owing to the deficiency of 
psycho-physical energy or the conscious inability 
to attain the object of desire. Hence is it we find 
that the same feelings of want and the same re- 
presentations do not always excite desires, or desires 
of the same intensity. “The impulse or striving ! 
to act/' as Ward observes, “will be stronger the 
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greater the available energy, the fewer the present 
outlets, and, habits apart, the fresher the new open- 
ing for activity,” (Bncyclo, Brit, XX, p. 74.) 
When we are actively disposed, consciousness 
of want coupled with an appropriate represen- 
tation excites desire urging us to action. “At 
times, when there is a lack of present interests, 
or when these have begun to wane, or when there 
is positive pain, attention is ready to fasten on 
any new suggestion that calls for more activity, 
requires a change of active attitude, or promises 
relief. Such spontaneous concentration of attention 
ensures greater vividness to the nesv idea, whatever 
it be, and to its belongings.” (Ibid., p. 74.) As, 


however, we are conscious of a difference between 
a presentation and its representation, the representa- 
tion called up cannot satisfy the craving which is 
ordinarily more vehement and absorbing than 
such a representation. Thus, as Ward points out, 

*'The source of desire lies essentially in this excess 
of the active reaction above the intensity of the rep- 
resentation, (the one constituting the 'impulse', the 
other the 'object' of desire, or the desideratum)”. 

From the above account, it is apparent that 
though the intellectual, emotional, and conative 
factors enter into desire, the last factor is really 
the predominant one, giving to desire its essentially euelitially 
active feature. (Vide Chap. Ill, § 4.) And this a« 

activity is called forth, as indicated above, by the element u 
feeling of want rather than by the prospect of 
pleasure, as is usually supposed “The best proof 
46 
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Stout. 


of this," writes Ward, ‘lies in certain habitual 
desires. Pleasures are diminished by repetition, 
whilst habits are strengthened by it ; if the intensity 
of desire, therefore, were proportioned to the 
“pleasure value” of its gratification, the desire for 
renewed gratification should diminish as this 
pleasure grows less ; but, if the present pain of 
restraint from action determines the intensity of 
desire, this should increase as the action becomes 
habitual. And observation seems to show that, 
unless prudence suggest the forcible suppression 
of belated desires or the active energies themselves 
fail, desires do in fact become more imperious, 
although less productive of positive pleasure, as 
time goes on." (Ibid., p, 75.) 

It may be mentioned in this connection that 
Desires represent the representative stage of cona- 
tive development, the perceptual stage being repre- 
sented by instinctive impulses and other motor 
adjustments in response to actual stimuli. The 
course of conative development follows the general 
course of mental development indicated in chapter 
V, §4. As abstract thought represents the highest 
stage of intellectual development, so in the sphere 
of conation, the highest impulses to activity are 
the rational or ideal ends referred to in tbe last 
section. As Stout observes, “With the development 
of ideational thought, higher forms of desire arise. 
The process of generalisation brings with it general- 
ised conative tendencies. We aim at the fulfilment 
of rules of conduct instead of the production of 
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this or that special result in this or that particular 
ease. Ideal construction sets before us ends which 
have never been previously realised. These ends 
may be so complex that they can only be realised 
gradually by activities persistently renewed as 
opportunity allows. The writing of a book and 
sometimes the reading of it. may serve as an 
example. Sometimes the ideally constructed ends 
are such as the individual recognises to be 
unattainable in his own Hfetiuic. He can only 
contribute his share towards bringing them to pass. 
Sometimes there is a doubt whether they can be 
completely attained, or even a certainty that they 
cannot be completely attained. Ends of this last 
kind are the highest, and are generally called 
’ideals.^ (Manual of Psychology, pp. 600-601.) 

§ 5. Affections Distinguished from Desires. AiTections. 

Having considered Desires, let us now turn our 

fc* A • reganling 

attention to Affections, Attempts have, no doubt, impulses, 

been made to deduce AfFoctions from Desires, possi bly 

Sympathy from Self-love; but such attempts must 

necessarily fail, since no process of association can 
_ I . . * _ which are 

explain the genesis of pure regard for the well- self- 

being of others out of self-interest This is evident 

from the fact that we cease to praise or admire an 

act of self-sacrifice when we find it to be but an 

aspect of self-seeking. Moreover, as Hutcheson Teetimonies 

points out, .the anxiety of persons in their deatfi- Hutohenoo, 

bed for their children and relatives precludes the 

supposition of self-regard in such coses and proves 

conclusively the disinterested character of our 
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Affections. “Sympathy,** writes Adam Smith, “can- 
not, in any sense, be regarded as a selfish principle. 
When I sympathize with your sorrow or your 
indignation, it may he pretended, indeed, that my 
SmiS, emotion is founded in self-love, because it arises from 

bringing your case home to myself, from putting 
myself in your situation, and thence conceiving what 
I should feel in the like circumstances. But though 
sympathy is very properly said to arise from an 
imaginary change of situations with the person 
principally concerned, yet this imaginary change is 
nut supposed to happen to me in ray own pt^rson and 
character, but in that of the person with whom I 
sympathize. When I condole with you for the 
loss of your only son, in order to enter into your 
grief I do not consider what I, a person of 
such a character and profession, should suffer, if 
I had H son, and if. that son was unfortunately 
to die : but I consider what I should suffer if I 
was really you, and I not only change circumstances 
with you, but I change persons and characters. My 
grief, therefore, is entirely upon your account, and 
not in the least upon my own. It is not, therefore, 
in the least selfish. How can that be regarded as a 
selfish passion, which does not arise even from the 
imaginatiou of anything that has befallen, or that 
relates to myself, in my own proper person and 
character, but which is entirely occupied about what 
relates to you ? A man may sympathize with a 
woman in child-bod ; though it is impossible that he 
should conceive himself as suffering her pains in bis 
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? 

j own person and character. That whole account of 
[ human nature, however, which deduces all senti- 
: ments and affections from self-love, which has made so 

much noise in the world, but which, so far as I know, 
has never yet fully and distinctly explained, seems to 
me to have arisen from some confused misapprehen- 
sion of the system of sympathy.” (M<yral Sentiments, 
Part VII, Sec. 3, Chap. 1.) And even sceptics are 
constrained to admit that Affections are quite dis- 
interested. Hume, for example, observes. “Love is 
always followed by a desire of happiness to the 
person beloved, and an aversion to his misery ; as 
hatred produces a desire of the misery, and an aver- 
sion to the happiness of the person hated. These 


opposite desires seem to be originally and primarily 
conjoined with the passions of love and hatred. 

It is a constitution of nature, of which we can 
give no farther explication." {Dissertation on the 
Paesiona^ Sec. S.) 

Desires and Affections are opposite in character 
and tendency : the former imply de6ciency or want ; ojJSin" 
while the latter, fullness or spontaneous outHow of 
the heart. In the case of the one we seek personal 
enjoyment, while in the other, the good of others. 

Desires are directed to all classes of objects, whether 
animate or inanim.ate j but Affections are directed to ii^want", 
persons and. only in a subordinate degree, to lower funf.L 
animals. Similarity of constitution and reciprocity ( 2 ) lath, on* 

of feelings are the general conditions of all Affections ; 
but these are not essential to the presence of Desires. 

Owing to these contrasts. Desires and Affections othor'the 
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Chiiiining. 


often come into conflict, so that, as the proverb goes, 
^It is impossible to love and to be wise. The conflict 
of these opposite tendencies is not infrequently height- 
ened by gratification and experience, which generaU 
ly incline us to seek what is agreeable instead of 
what is eligible. “Our appetites and desires,** says 
Channing. “carry with them a principle of growth or 
tendency to enlargement. They expand by indul- 
gence, and, if not restrained, they fill and exhaust 
the soul, an<l hence are to be strictly watched over 
and denied. Nature has set bounds to the desires of 
the brute, but not to human desire, which partakes of 
the illimitableness of the soul to which it belongs. 
In brutes, for example, the animal appetites impel to 
a certain round of simple gratifications, beyond which 
they never pass. But man, having imagination and 
invention, is able by these noble faculties to whet 
his sensual desires indefinitely. He is able to form 
new combinations of animal pleasures, and to provoke 
appetite by stimulants. The East gives up its 
apices, and the South holds not back its vintage. 
Sea and land are rified for luxuries. Whilst the 
animal finds its nourishment in a few plants, perhaps 
in a single blade, man's table groans under the spoils 
of alt regions ; and the consequence is, that in not a 
few cases the whole strength of the soul runs into 
appetite, just as some rich soil shoots up into poison- 
ous weeds, and man, the rational creature of God, 
degenerates into the moat thorough sensualist.** 

( Works, II, p. 108.) 
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Though, however, the Desires and Affections are 
thus in their nature opposed, yet such is the har^ 
mony of our mental and moral constitution that, 
inspite of their natural contrariety, they become co- 
partners in the transactions of life and, by their 
mutual restraints and adjustment, serve to promote 
the true end of life. Desires are refined and enlarged 
by Affections, and Affections too become enriched 
and deepened by Desires. We can more eflfectively 
enter into the feelings of others and thus promote 
their well-being through our own satisfactions and 
disappointments. The natural instincts acquire a 
definite sense only through the teachings of experi- 
ence, an important part of which is contributed by 
the Desires. The following lines of Pope, therefore, 
are not altogether untrue : 

*'God loves from Whole to Parts : but human soul 
Must rise from Individual to the Whole. 

Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake. 

As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; 

The centre mov'd, a circle straight succeeds, 
Another still, and still another spreads ; 

Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace ; 
His country next ; and next all human race ; 

Wide and more wide, th' o’er flowings of the mind 
Take ev*ry creature in, of ev'ry kind ; 

Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty bleat, 
And Heav'n beholds its image in his breast." 

(Pope.) 

It may be mentioned in this connection that our 
moral nature imposes a greater reatraiot upon Deaires 
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than upon Affectiona. We are oftener liable to go 
astray by a prospect of good to ourselves than by an 
impulse to do good to others. This reveals the 
superior claim of Affections, and also that the claim 
of those that are of wider range is generally higher 
than that of the more restricted ones. As Fenelon 
has said, ^‘We owe more to humanity than to 
our own country, more to our country than to 
our family, more to our family than to our friends, 
more to our friends than to ourselves ; and, within 
ourselves, wo owe more to the soul than to the 
body, and more to the body as a whole than to 
each one of its parts.” 

i-Q. Desire, Wish, and Volition. All these 
tcrni-s are at times used synonymously ; but still 
/there are diffetences among them. “The difference 
between wish and desire/* says Karnes, “seems to be, 
that desire is fiirected to what is obtainable, and a 
wish nmy be directe<l to what is obtainable or not.*' 
Thus, in the case of Desire a representation of the 
means necessary to its satisfaction is more or less 
! <listinctly present in the mind, thereby producing 
the conviction that its object is attainable ; while in 
the case of Wish no such representation or conviction 
is ne^ssarily present. Hence we often describe 
wishes as ‘idle. The active tendency being the same, 
\>^shcs are based more on feeling, while desires, on 
knowledge. And wishes being more emotional in 
character are generally more intense and vivid. 
Hence a wish has sometimes been described as “an 
effective desire.** But, though a wish may be intense 
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or strong by reason of its feeling- tone, yet it cannot 
strictly be called “an effective desire.” In respect 
of efficacy desires stand higher than mere wishes. 

Wish has at times been confounded with Will, 
because in respect of ardour or energy both resem- 
ble to a gi'eat extent ; but the energy, in the one 
case, takes the form of mere idle craving, while, in 
the other, of choice or action. “ The wishing of a 
thing,” observes South, “is not properly the willing of 
it ; it imports no more than an idle, unoperative, 
complacency in, and desire of. the object.” Thus the 
active decision of Will is quite diffeient from the 
prompting of an eager, but comparatively blind, Wish. 
"It might seem at first,” writes Mackenzie. “ that if a 
wish is a dominant desire it must always issue in will. 
But this is not the case. The reason is that a wish is 
often of an abstract character, directed towards some 
single element in a concrete event, without reference 
to the accompanying circumstances.” [Manxuil of 
Ethics, p, 53.) If, therefore, “a wish is often of an 
abstract character,” overlooking “the accompanying 
circumstances,” then it is ‘dominant' in the sense of 
ardent or vehement, but not in the sense of ‘effective* 
or issuing in action. In order that a wish may be 
‘effective*, it must take into account the concrete 
situation, so as to lead to volition or choice. 

“ Id idle wishes fools supinely stay ; 

Be there a will,— and wisdom finds a way.*’ 

{Crahb.) 

Will, as we shall see in the next chapter, is con- 
cerned with the control of the desires or impulses ; 
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and VolitiuQ is but a concrete exercise of Will. “The 
process by which the concrete forms of volition are 
built up from the crude materia) of impulse” is 
thus indicated by Dewey ; “First there is awakened 
the state of mind known as ^fesire ; there is then a 
conflict ot desires ; this is concluded by the process 
of deliberation .and choice : these result in the 
formation of an end of action which serves as the 
purpose or motive of action ; this purpose is then, 
throu^jh the Jiiediiim of its felt desirability, handed 


over, as it were, to the realm of the impulses, which 
realize it." (Pei/choloyy, ;m.) We shall consider 


Thu lower 
propuhfitics, 
if not iiulv 

loml to 
ii«‘gra<le 
human 
odLure. 


the character of Will and Motive in the next chapter, 
as well .IS the relation which these bear to Impulses 
and Desires. Uncontrolled by Will, the lower pro- 
pensities may grow wild and may even employ the 
higher faculties in their service to serve their 
ignoble ends. “It is an interesting and solemn 
reflection." observes Charming. " that the very noble- 
ness of human nature may become the means and 
instrument of degradation. The powers which ally 
us to God, when pressed into the service of desire 
and appetite, enlarge desire into monstrous excess, 
and irritate appetite into fury. The rapidity of 
thought, the richness of imagination, the resources 
of invention, when enslaved to any passion, give 
lb an extent and energy unknown to inferior na- 
tures ; and just in proportion as this usurper 
establishes its empire over us. all the nobler 
attainments and products of the soul perish. Truth 
virtue, honour, religion, hope, faith, charity, die.” 
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{Worka^ II, p. 103.) We find, accordingly, ia the 
Hindu Scriptures, the evil propensities of the soul 
described as Ripus or enemies. They are six in 
Dumber, viz.,(l) SeDsual Desires (mw.), (2i Irascibility 

(3) Greed (Sflw:), (*4) Infatuation (5) 

Self-conceit (<!?:). and (G) Maliciousness When 

not regulated or controlled they may lead men to 
any excess. As Bacon says, ‘‘Certainly it is the 
nature of extreme self-lovers as they will set a house 
on fire and it were but to roast their eggs.” 
on Wiifdom,) But, properly controlled, they give 
rise to the several virtues. Thus the virtues, 
arising from the due regulation of the six propensi- 
ties mentioned above, are — (1) Equanimity (€s:), (2) 
Self-command (^«!:), (3) Self-restraint (uirO. (i) 
Sympathy (5) Sincerity and (6) Justice 

The source of virtue is thus a well-regulated 
Will. Without it life is completely at the mercy of 
the passing propensions and passions. A man then 
degenerates into a brute. 

“His soul, like bark with rudder lost 


On passion's changeful tide was tost ; 

Nor vice nor virtue had the power 
Beyond th' impression of the hour ; 

And O, when passion rules, how rare 

The hours that fall to virtue s share T (Scott) 
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CHAPTER XX. 

WILL 

§ 1- Importance of Will. As all moral acts are 
voluntary acts, the importance of Will in the moral 
sphere in evidently very great. At any time we are 
moved by a variety of infliience,s ; but the character 

of an act depends not on these alone but on our 
regulation of them. Man is a 

"Chao.s of Thought and Pas.sion, all confus’d ; 

Still by himself abus'd, or disabus'd ; 

Created half to rise, and half to fall : 

(ii'Cat lord of all things, yet a prey to all ; 

Sole judge ofTruth, in endless Error hurl’d : 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world !” 

iPope.) 

The superiority of man lies in the ability to 
control and regulate the several propensities, which 
sway his mind. Though placed in the midst of 
advcr.so circumstances and baneful influences, he yet 
can chalk out a path for himself by the determina- 
tion of hi.« Will. It is, no doubt, true that the 
influences at work on any occasion restrict the 
sphere of choice ; but within these limits man can 
ennoble or debase himself by the character of his 
choice. I Con scienc e supplies the light in the moral 
sphere, lut W ^llj iipplies the energyP-not in the form 
of blind appete.ncy but in the form of rational choice/^j 
It is tlUfTpower of election that raises man above his 
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circumstaoces and makes him responsible for his 

acts. This power of free determination constitutes 

the dignity of man ; for it is in his own power 

either to stand or fall. If. as we have said, he 

prefers a higher to a lower impulse, the glory is his ; 

while if he succumbs to the latter, he alone is to 

blame. The several impulses, mentioned above, 

suggest but courses of action. Conscience enables 

us to discern which of these courses is eligible at 

the time. It whether to act 

- , r„. BupplifS the 

f ihp LhUS, lighC ; Hlld 

Will is the executive power of the soul that brings | 

credit or discredit to an agent according to the way 
in whlctThe exercises his power. As the Oeeta says — 

'rt w»i: I 


TO b 


tw gif • TO gfT w«BvataiM*<iaj<ii i 


sipj sns‘ wgwrgi ii ii 

“Men say that the senses are great ; the heart 
(mtMWi8)i8 greater than the senses ; the mind (btcddhi) 
is greater than the heart, but ihb [knowledge] is 
greater than the mind. 

“Knowing, then, that this is greater than the mind, 
strengthen thyself by thyself, O large-armed one ! and 
slay this foe [Desire], which takes forms at will and 
is hard to meet.” (Davies’ Translation, III, 42-4'3.) 

§ 2. Nature of Will. In determining the 
character of Will we should not lose sight of the 
unity of our mental constitution. The diffej^t 
faculties are not detached entities^ _but_ different 
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expressions of one and the same mind. {Vide Chap. 
Ill, § 4.) Thus, Will is essentially rational in 
chai-aeter, so that Schopenhauer’s extension of the 


term to cover every form of effort or energy is 
unjustifiable. (Fide Chap. X, § 12.) Will, as pointed 
, out byfAristotle and Kant, is but Reason acting, 
I energizing, or choosing. (Vide Chap. IX, § 20 and 
,Cbap. XII. § 5.) Hence an exercise of Will always 
■ involves choice and discrimination. When two or 
Ij more impulses are present before the mind, it compares 
1 them and then decides to act in a certain direction. 

All objects in the universe are charged with 
forces and so endowed with capacity for work. Thus, 
we find causality ruling the universe. But causality, 
as Dr. Ward points out, is revealed in either of two 
ways: 1) a cause may- be ‘blind.’ or (2) it may be 
‘originative.’ (1) The former is illustrated when it 
is constrained to act in a certain direction by the 
invariable laws of nature ; (2) while the latter is 


exemplified in the production of an effect according to 
its own determination. T he sun, fo- example, is a 
cause of light and heat ; but it is a blin^'S^SeT-fetits 
causality is exercised according to the inflexible laws 
of nature : in such a cn.se ‘' The proximate cause has 
its own proper effect marked out for it by strictest and 
most absolute necessity.” (Ward. Philosophy of 
Theism, Vol. I, p. 378.) But the mind, in resisting 
an impulse, exercises originative causality, for it 
freely employs its power in any direction it likes. 
The mind, however, may be both a blind and 
originative cause. The rise of desires and inclina- 


tions, for exam ple, is due to the bli nd cniisalit)^of 
the mind7-*^ mc e the ir rise is d^rmined by definite 
laws undex. certain circumstances. As Ward observes^ 
** My soul possesses certain forces and properties | 
my body possesses certain forces and properties ; and 
on the occurrence of certain given circumstances, on 
a certain given occasion, the two substances produce, 
by their joint causative agency, that phenomenon of 
the former which is called, e. g., an ‘emotion.* ** {Ibid.,: 
p. 379.) What we call the passivity of mind involves^ 
also some activity, which is evoked by external stimuli. 
Without ca pacity the re can be no experience. Now, of 
the two forms of cause, the originative one is the more 
important and fundamental, for ‘blind* cause is deter- 
mined in its operation by laws external to itself. 
We may go even a little further and maintain that 
the originative cause is the only causality in the 
proper sense of the term, for it, being free and un* 
determined, is the ultimate source of all activity. 
The activity which 'blind* causes exercise is derived 
from ^ri ginative * cause which settles also the inflexi- 
ble laivs of their operation. The originative cause 
being free and discriminative is rational ; and it is 
the characteristic of the First Cause of the universe 
as well as of human personality. Referring to the 
mind's resistance to an impulse, Ward observes, 
"My soul in producing a psychical phenomenon 
of this kind acts as an ‘originative* cause : it acts 
in virtue of a power (which it is thereby shown, 
within certain limits, to possess) of choosing an 
altemative. As a blind cause, it is co-operating 
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with tny body in producing its own preponderating 
spontaneous impulse ; and, at the same moment, 
as an originative cause, it is eSeoting its own 
free resistance to that impulse.’* (Ibid.^ p. 381.) 
This originative cause is what we call Will. Will 
is the distinguishing feature of rational creature^ 
and is the ground of their responsibility. Milton 
tbu.s expresses the importance of Will in responsible 
beings, whose glory lies in their ability to rise or fall. 
Raphael, addressing Adam, says : — 

*‘God made thee perfect, not immutable ; 

And good he made thee, but to persevere 
He left it in thy power; ordained thy will, 

By nature free, not over-ruled by fate 
Inextricable, or strict necessity : 

Our voluntary service bo requires, 

Not our necessitated ; such with him 
Finds no acceptance, nor can find ; for how 
Can hearts, not free, be tried whether they serve 
Willing or no, who will but what they must 
By destiny, and can no other choose ?'* 

The above view of Will, however, is not ac«' 
cepted by all writers. The distinction between ^blind’ 
and * originative ’ causes is regarded by some 
as unmeaning, since,. according t>o them, all activity, 
external or intornal,^j^ necessarily determined by 
(conditions. Nothing fti this universe, it is urged, 
is undetermined and free ; and so what we call Will 
ia constrained in its sphere of activity by factors or 
conditions external to itself. A volition,*’ writes 
Mill, is a moral effect, which follows the correS'^ 
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ponding moml causes as certainly and invariably 
as physical etfects follow their physical causes. 
Whether it mu^t do so, I acknowledge myself to be 
entirely ignorant, be the phenomenon moral or phys- 
ical ; and I condemn, accordingly, the word Necessity 
as applied to either case. All I knosv is, that it 
always does'' (Examination of Hamilto^i, p, 5G2.) 
We shall examine this position in section C. But 
we may mention here that the school ot Mill 
is naturally averse to the admission of a necessary 
connection between cause and effect. Such an ad- 
mission would imply a consciousness of the expendi- 
ture of energy which serves to connect cause with 
effect. The empiricists, however, leave no room for 
anything else than phenomena in their systems, and 
so they cannot allow the presence of a volitional 
energy, which serves to produce effects and reveals 
the necessary connection between the originating 
cause and its issue. Thus they recognise merely 
phenomenal succession as presented to us and so 
can speak only of a consequent as actuall}/ following 
an antecedent but not that it follow. To what 


extent this phenomenal theory of causation is correct 
we shall examine in section 5. 

§ 3. Conditions of the Exercise of Wiih 
We have seen that Will is essentially rational in 
c haracter. A n exercise oT Wifl thus alway s invo lves 
di ftp^imjnatioo. The following are the conditions of 
^oh_aD^ exercise 

(1) The presentation of circumstances suited to 
call forth desires or impulses which urge us to 

47 
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activity. There must be an occasion for an exercise^ 
of Will ; and such an occasion is furnished by objects^, 
relations^ and changes in the sphere of our activity 
which prompt us to take this course or that. 

(2) The rise of desires or impulses in the mind 
which prompt us to act in certain directions. 
Though by dwelling on certain circumstances we 
may favour the rise of certain desires in our minds, 
yet generally these arise unsolicited, simply by natural 
laws. We are, accordingly, not responsible for the 
mere rise or decline of an impulse ; but we are respon* 
sible even for its continuance. Thus, the spontaneous 
rise of propensities, which we call bad, does not 
vitiate the mind, though their continuance does. 

f “Evil into the mind of God or man 

May come and go, so unapproved, and leave 
No spot or blame behind/' (Miltoiu)' 

me rise of such a desire indicates, no doubt, 


(3) Cooflict 
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that a nature is corrupt and that the character is 
not properly developed : but its mere initial presence 
in the mind does not bring it any fresh guilt, 
^j^he impulses are but the materials from among 
^ which a choice is to be made. 

(3) There must be a conflict of impulses in 
order that the mind may be called upon to decide 
between the claims of the rival solicitations. If 
there be no conflict, the mind is led to act in the 
direction of an all-absorbing impulse, which at the 
time has no rival to disp^e its eway^ Of course, the 
mind may pause and put a check upon the career 
of an impulse and thus start an alternative course of 
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activity. In such a case an alternative is apparently 
supplied by the agency of the mind in reference to 
certain circumstances, aflbrding an occasion for the 
intervention of the Will. But even here, if we 
examine with care, we discover that the alternatives 
were suggested to the mind at the outset which led it 
to pause and reflect. Thus, without alternative 
possibilities or rival impulses, there can be no room 
for an exercise of Will. 

(4) The comparison of the impulses with 
regard to their relative intensities or worth in order 
to fix upon a definite course of action. Such com- 
parison involves an exercise of attention which 
is the beginning of an exercise of Will. Whenever we 
direct our attention to an impulse, we intensify its 
force ; and the withdrawal of attention from it like- 
wise implies its decline. So that, if subsequently we 
yield to the stronger impulse, it is because we, by the 
direction of attention, gave the motive its strength. 

(5) The act of choice which fixes upon a definite 

course of action after the due comparison of the rival 
claims of conflicting impulses. The difference between 
this condition and the last is intelligible by reference 
to the transition from reflex to voluntary attention and 
the development of definite preference out of 
rudimentary diBcrimination. In reflex atten^i^j>ur 
notice is attrac t ed by a fa ot wM^T or t bedtime being 
^erciaeq nn nnjMir mind. Thus, a com- 

parison may be startedy but never continued by 
reflex attention. The continuance of a companson, 
or what we call active comparison, involves the 
intervention of Will, which thus begins to exercise its 
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influeace upon its materials by either strengthening 
or weakening their force. And if we subsequently 
choose that which seems to he stronger, it is because 
we voluntarily developed its strength by dwelling 
on concomitant circumstances. Thus volitional 
exercise is illustrated either in the fully developed 
or mature form of choice or in the rudimentar}* form 
of attentive intensification of impulses. 

4. Motive, End, and Intention- The difficul- 
y of ascertaining the true character of Will is 
connected partly at least with the ambiguity of the 
term Motive which is taken to be its determining 
condition. The term ’Motive’ has been used by 
moralists in two very different senses : 

(1) It has been used in the sense of feelv^ig 
which urges us to action. Hoffding, for example, 
defines motive as "The feeling excited by the 
idea of the end.” {Psychology^ Eng. Translation, 
p. 324.) Locke similarly writes, T'he motive for 
continuing in the same state or action is only the 
present satisfaction in it ] the motive to change is 
always some uneasiness : nothing setting its upon 
the change of state, or upon any new action, but 
some uneasiness. This is the great motive that 
works on the mind to put it upon action, which for 
shortness* sake we will call 'determining of the 
will.* ” (Essay ^ Book II, Chap. XXI, § 29.) Bentham, 
likewise, maintains that "A motive is substantially 
nothing more than pleasure or pain, operating in a 
certain manner.” (Principles of Morals a/nd Legis- 
lation^ p. 102.) "A motive,” says Mill, "being a 
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desire or ftversion, is proportional to the pleasant- 
ness, as conceived by us, of the thing desired, or the 
painfulness of the thing shunned.** {Examination 
of Hamilton, p. 589.) So Dr. Bain : ‘‘Various motives 
—present or prospective pleasures and pains— concur 
in urging us to act.” (Emotions and Will^ p. 550.) 

(2) The term has also been used in the sense of 
an end fixed v/ptyn for the execution of an act. 
Green, for example, defines motive as “An idea 'ofi 
an end, which a self-conscious subject presents td 
itself, and which it strives and tends to realise.j 
(Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 93.) D'Arcy also speaks 
of “The idea of the end as the motive of action** 
(Short Study of Ethics, p. 90i ; and Mackenzie says, 
“The motive, that which induces us to act, is the 
thought of a desirable end.” (Mawit/il of Ethics, 
p. 64.) Muirhead similarly defines motive as “The 
idea of the object which, through congruity with the 
character of the self, moves the will.*’ (Elements of 
Ethics, p. 60.) 

Both these uses are sanctioned by literature ; and 
the popular use is still more vague. Feeling as such 
can never prompt us to activity. Feeling as it rises 
in intensity rather paralyses than moves us. When 
a feeling is associated with an idea or representation 
at a moment when we are actively disposed, it be* 
gets desire, which moves us to action. (Vide Chap. 
XIX, § 4.) But at one and the same moment we 
may be influenced by several desires all of which 
we do not regard as motives. Morever, that feeling 
or desire is distinct from motive is apparent from 
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fact that we determine the mora) quality in any 
e by the latter and never by the former. Nay, if 
individual can prove that he has committed an 
mce under grave or sudden provocation, that 
uld serve as an extenuating circumstance. While 
! intensity of a motive for crime heightens its 
minality, the intensity of a desire or a feeling, 
asioned by circumstances, lessens it. In pro* 
tion as inclination becomes masterful, an action 
withdrawn from the moral sphere and regarded 
iply as a natural phenomenon. The fact is that, 
enever we refer to the motive of an act, we proceed 
m the act to something in the character of the 
mt, which explains this and other similar acts. 

? motive, accordingly, is not a passing feeling or 
ire, but a resolve or elected end of an action. As 
ifd says, “‘Desire’ is one thing, ‘resolve’ another; 

I men not unfrequently both ‘resolve’ and act, 
in opposition to their ‘desire.* {Philosophy of 
Theisvx, Vol. I, p. 289.) He thus explains the use 
of the term motive: “ We used the word ‘motive’ 
in a different sense from Dr. Bain. What Dr. Bain 
calls a ‘motive’ we called an ‘attraction.’ Accordi 
ing to our use of terms, to ask what is my ‘motive^ 
for »ome action, is to ask what is that end 
which I have resolved to pursue, and for the 
sake of which I resolve on the performance of that i 
action. But if a Dete‘i*mvnist asks me what is my j 

‘motive’ for some action, he means to ask me what I 


is the attraction which allures (and infallibly deter* 
mines) me to do what 1 do. By ‘motive’ he means 
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an 'attraction* ; but by ‘naotive* wc mean, not a 
certain attraction, or a certain solicitation, but a 
certain governing rcjiolve.'* {Ibid., p* 339, foot-note.) 
Motive is thus the end which we fix upon on any 
occasion to do an act ; and the moral quality of an 
act depends on the worth of the motive or resolve. 
When we say that the moral worth of an action is 
determined by its motive, we mean that it is deter- 
mined by the impulse selected and not by the im- 
pulse rejected. Each impulse is relative to an end, 
explicitly or implicitly operating in the mind. It may 
be influenced by various ends ; but the one selected 
on any occasion becomes the motive of action. 
A motive is called good or bad because it expresses 
the character of the agent through his choice. 
"Action.*' as Mr. Stocks observes, "is character in 
activity and motive is that side of character from 
which a given act is more particularly thought to 
proceed.” [Mind, January, 1911, p. 65.) 
h Motive, then, implies the end with which the 
Iself identifies itself for achieving a result— subjective 
W objective. It is the selected end charged with 
tteeliug and impelling an individual to a dehnite 
Wrse of action. There is thus great difference be- 
tween motive and result, the one is the end aimed 
at, the other is the issue accomplished ; the one is 
ideal, while the other is actual. And this differ- 
ence between motive, as a subjective condition 
prior to action, and result, as an objective event 
caused by it, stands, in whatever sense we may take 
the term ‘motive'. Referring to the ambiguity of 
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FowJei. of this term, Fowler writes, “Sometimes it is 
employed to signify the end or object which the 
agent has in view, sometimes the appetite, desire, 
affection, or moral habitude which prompts him to 
seek that end. Thus we say, almost indifferently, 
that a man’s motive is selfishness, or to aggrandise 
himself, or, more specifically, to make money or repu- 
tation ; that it is compassion, or to relieve misery, 
or to alleviate the sufferings of some particular 
person ; that it is ambition, or to obtain some place 
or honour. But, in either sense of the woi-d, the 
distinction between motives and results seems to 
be the same." (PriTiciplen of AfomZs, II, p. 195.> 
It may, however, be mentioned in this connection 
‘ConHiH of expression ‘conflict of motives’ is intelligible 

rmean/e“n.' 'motives' in the sense of impel- 

flictof impul- ling forces or tendencies to action and not in the 

SOS oraesirei. - , 

sense of ends selected, We may, no doubt, be 
puUed in hostile directions by two conflicting 
iinpi^sea ; but whenever one of them is selected as 
the ntptive of action, the conflict ends. Dewey very 
propei^’ observes, ** A desire when chosen becomes 
a mofyve. We often speak of a conflict of motives, 
but ^ strict use this is improper. There is a 
confl(ct of desires, but the formation of a motive 
is the cessation of the conflict by settling the self 
upon some one motive. A motive is sometimes 
spoken of as the strongest desire. This may be 
either false or a mere truism. It is not true if it 
is meant to imply that the desires carry on a conflict 
with each other till all but the strongest is ex- 
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hauated, and this survives by sheer preponderance 
offeree. No such conflict goes on. The conflict 
of desires in the conflict of self with self. The 
conflict of desires ends when the self reconciles 
or concludes this internal struggle by setting itself 
in some one direction, by choosing to realiJ^e itself 
in the line laid down by some one desire. This 
desire is then the strongest, because the whole 
force of the self is thrown into it. This desire, in 
short, is nothing but the self having formed 
a definite purpose. It is now a motive or spring 
to action ; it is the end of action. The action is 
only the reaching of this end, the execution of the 
motive. It gives us no new information to say 
that the act is determined by the motive, for 
the motive is the act which the self chooses to 
perform.” {P»ycholo(jy, pp. 366-367.) 

The term Intention has come into proininen^ 
in this connection owing to the advocacy of ti 
Utilitarian writers that the moral quality of an ac/is 
really determined by it and not by the motive. ^ ho 
diflference between motive and intention, as HSiwn 
by them, is that in the one case we merely con^dcr 
that for the sah* of which an act is done, whil^in 
the other, all the contemplated results — both tliftt 
/oi* ike soke of which and that in of v:h 

it is done. The one indicates merely the emotional 
condition, “the conscious impulse to action, w'hether 
desire or aversion” {Sidgwick), while the other 
stands for the entire contemplated effects. Intention 
thus includes both the positive and negative ele- 
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ments involed in choice, while motive stands only for 
I the former. ‘'The morality of the action/’ says Mill, 
i*‘depend8 entirely upon the intention — that is, upon 
what the agent wills to do. But the motji^e, that is, the 
feeling which makes him will so to do, if it makes 
no difference in the act, makes none in the morality : 
though it makes a great did'erence in our moral 
estimation of the agent, especially if it indicates a 
a good or a bad habitual disposition— ^ bent of 
character from which useful, or from which hurtful 
actions are likely to arise.” (Utilitarianism, p. 27, 
foot-note.) When, for example, a thief steals, 
his motive is love of gain ; but bis intention 
includes also injury to others in respect of their 
property. Hence his act is wrong. The motive is 
thus included in the intention and may be charac- 
terized as the ultimate intention” : it refers to the 

ultimate consequences for which an act is done 

while intention refers also to the consequences 
connected with the means. The motive of a guardian 
lin punishing bis vvard is bis improvement ; but 
intention covers also the infliction of pain connected 
Vith punishment. 

^ The above distinction between motive and inten- 
tion is closely connected with the fundamental 
moral controversy, whether the moral quality is 
determined by motive or consequences. As we have 
already discussed the question in detail in the pre- 
ceding chapters, it does not require a further treat- 
ment here. We may, however, mention that Mill 
himself admits that the motive “makes a great 
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difference in our moral estimation of the agent." 
The two senses in which the term ‘motive has been 
used are connected with the doctrines of Free-will 
and Necessitj^ The necessitarians hold that cir- 
cumstances give rise to feeling, which, in the shape 
•of motive, determines the exercise of Will ; while 
the libertarians contend that the rational soul freely 
chooses a course of action by reference to alterna- 
tive possibilities. Without entering into this ques- 
tion here, which we shall discuss in section 6, we 
may only observe that, according to the one view, 
Will is, as it were, pushed from behind, while, accord- 
ing to the other, it is drawn on by what lies before. 
The essentially prospective character of volition is 
admitted even by necessarian writers. The same 
act occasioned by the same circumstances and urged 
by the same feelings, may vary in moral character 
according to variation in motive or elected end of 
action. A philanthropist and a merchant, for 
example, may both be moved by pleasurable feoHnp ; 
but their acts widely differ in moral quality owing 
to difference in their motives. 

“ Tis the temptation of the devil 
That makes all human actions evil ; 

For saints may do the same thing by 
The spirit, in sincerity, 

Which other men are tempted to, 

And at the deviVs instance do ; 

; And yet the actions be contrary, 

Just as the saints and wicked vary.'* 

(But Hud.) 
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§ 5. Will and Causality. To determine the* 
relation of these, let us first enquire into (1) their 
character and (2) the question of their relative 
priority as facts of personal experience. 

(1) Will, as we have seen, implies rational choice 
from among^ the materials supplied to it {Vide § 2.) 
Whenever conflicting impulses attract us in different 
directions, we decide to act in either direction we 
like. Consciousness testifies to the fact that by the 
direction of attention to one impulse we strengthen 
it, and by the withdrawal of attention from another 
we weaken it. So that, if finally we act in the 
direction of the stronger impulse, it is because 
we, by dwelling on it, intensify its force. Atten- 
tion, we know, has two aspects — positive and 
negative: the former is illustrated in concentra- 
tion, and the latter in abstraction. The two sides go 
together. Whenever we direct our attention <o 
something, we withdraw our attention from some- 
thing else. The effect of attention upon any fact 
to which it is directed is to raise it in point of 
vividness, distinctness, and clearness, and to lower 
in these respects other competing impressions 
or impulses. Thus, when pulled, as it were, in 
different directions by rival impulses, we cast our 
lot on this side or on that, according to our require* 
ments, and leave the rest in the shade. An 
impulse is but a modification of the mind. When 
one such modification is intensified by the expendi- 
ture of personal energy, any other modification incon* 
sistent with it is naturally weakened and finally sup. 
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pressed. We are thus immediately aware of our- 
selves being the causes of our own determinations, 
when prompted by conflicting impulses : it is left to 
us either to persist in a course of action or to desist 
from it. Buddha well observes, ‘‘As when a house- 
roof is not properly secured, then the rain finds a 
way through it and drops within, so when the 
thoughts are not carefully controlled, the desires will 
aoon bore through all our good resolutions. But as 
when a roof is well stopped then the water cannot 
leak through, so by controlling one*s thoughts, and 
acting with reflection, no such desires can arise or 
disturb us.'* (D/tamrnapcwia, Sec. IX.) 

Causality, as the agency of a cause, explains the 
relation of cause and effect by showing how the lat- 
ter is produced by the former. The causal relation 
as observed in Nature is, no doubt, uniform and 
invariable ; but uniformity or invariability is not 
essential to the causal conception. Nature is an 
aggregate of diverse laws which generally converge 
on the production of definite results. In chemical 
combination, for example, certain element's mixed in 
certain proportions yield definite compounds. The 
law of definite proportions is thus associated \vith the 
law of chemical affinity inthe production of a chemical 
compound. But the law of definite proportions, 
though essential to the uniform operation of Nature 
and 90 to our coherent experience and expectation, 
is not theoretically inseparable from the very nature 
of chemical combination. Mere definite proportions 
without chemical affinity can never give rise to a 
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compound. But the supposition of chemical affinity 
alone yielding chemical compounds, without any 
definite rule or room for expectation, is not ipso facUy 
absurd. All that can be said is that, on such a 
supposition, an effect would be produced but could 
never be predicted. In such a world there would be 
continual surprises, without any consistent experi* 
ence in the proper sense of the term : each event will 
have to be judged by itself, without affording any 
clue to the interpretation of the rest. Thei'e would 
thus be causation^ though no uniformity. In such a 
world it would be difficult for creatures to live, for 
they would not be able to form any expectation or 
calculation with regard to an unknown event ; but 
events in such a world may still be produced by 
causes. Thus causality merely implies efficiency or 
capability to produce an effect. Whether such 
efficiency is employed uniformly or not, is not a 
question within the proper sphere of causality at all. 
“The idea of causation,'* as Dr. Ward observes, “in no 
way whatever depends on the uniformity of nature.'* 
{Philosophy of TheUm, Vol. I, p. 383.) 

The law of causation, as Kant points out, is a 
synthetic judgment a priori. That whatever has a 
commencement has a cause can not be regarded as 
an analytical judgment, because the notion of com* 
mencement does not necessarily involve the notion of 
cause. These two ideas are connected together by 
personal experience, which reveals that every deter- 
mination is caused or produced by mental agency. 
The vacillating or wavering condition of the mind 
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when it is swayed by conflicting impulses is changed 
into determination or resolution by the expenditure 
of personal energy in the form of what we call 
^choice/ If causation illustrates conservation of 
energy, it is because we have an immediate know- 
ledge of the transformation of mental energy from 
one form into another on the occasion of a volition. 
We have already mentioned that every experience 
implies some expenditure of personal energy — how- 
ever slight ; what we call the passivity of mind thus 
involves an element of activity. (Vide Chap. III. § 
4.) When, therefore, the mind is modified in two 
distinct ways corresponding to two distinct impulses, 
such modification assumes a definite shape by the 
expenditure of what we call volitional energy : the 
prior indeterminate attitude is changed into a deter- 
minate form by an act of choice. Thus the connec- 
tion between cause and effect is directly revealed by 
volitional exercise which converts a vague potentiali- 
ty into a definite actuality, an indeterminate cra- 
ving to act in this way or that into a determinate 
resolution to act in a definite direction. 

A distinction has sometimes been drawn between 
the law of causation and the law of uniformity of 
nature with regard to their origin. Martincau, for 
example, maintains that the former is intuitive 
while the latter is derivative in character : *' We 
must carefully distinguish,” he writes. between the 
d posteriori reliance on the 'uniformity of nature/ 
and the a priori belief that 'all phenomena are 
derivative/ ” (Stud/y of RdAgion, Vol. I, p. 158.) 
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This dLstinctioD^ however, seems to be uotenable. 
\\ hether the law of causation can possibly be derived 
frojn experience, we shall examine just now. But 
it appears to us that both the laws of causation and 
uniformity are a priori in origin, conditioning our 
future experience. And, if we believe in a teleologic- 
al or biological correspondence between nature and 
mind, such a supposition does not appear to be 
groundless. If the mental world vibrates in unison 
with the material, then it is but natural that we 
should expect a cause whenever an event happens 
in nature. Our anticipation is in accordance with the 
ways oj the world. An infant, for example, tossed 
a little too high would betray all the signs of fear, 
though previously it had no experience of gravitation, 
nor had it worked out a problem of mechanics. If, 
thereloru, in nature every event has a cause, and 
this cause operates uniformly in the production of 
an effect, then it is but natural to expect that the 
mind should be predisposed to construe events as 
caused and uniform in their occurrence. Hence is 
it that we are unable to conceive an event as 
uncaused and also, unless prompted by repeated 
experiences to the contrary, that the same cause 
under the same circumstances may give rise to 
different effects. In fact the law of uniformity of 
nature may be regarded as but an aspect of the law 
of identity : when we say that Nature is uniform, we 
mean that her operation is identical in like circum- 
stances : the same effects are produced by the same 
causes. Even empirical writers are at times forced 
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to admit that we are often led to form our cxpecta^ 
tioQ3 by “the mere instinct of genemlization.*'* A 
child, for example, who has seen but one cow that is 
red would expect other cows to be of the same colour. 
Likewise, a child who had painful experience from a 
surgeon, dressed in a peculiar fashion, begins to cry 
when seeing afterwards a person similarly dressed. 
Such expectations are but the expression of “ the 
instinct of generalization ; and they continue, 
unless contradicted by subsequent experience. So, 
we are predisposed to construe Nature as uniform, 
unless contrary experience tends to show that she is 
variable and capricious in her conduct. And if such 
apparently be our experience, we are surprised at the 
diversity, our natural tendency being towards unity, 
identity, or uniformity. 

(2' The above exposition must have prepared 
the way for an answer to the next question of the 
relative priority of the two experiences of volition 
and causation. {«) The empiricists generally con* 
tend that we have first a knowledge of ennsation in 
the external world and then we come to interpret 
volition in the light of this knowledge. Starting 
with experience they interpret causation as mere 
sequence. From the stand-point of an outward 
observer we can observe only phenomenal relations, 

* Bain writes — chenge of every kind whaU’oever 
follows on ft definite prior ohange, could not be affirmed in 
eerly tiroes, exc^t by the mere instinct of generalization, which 
IB no proof.’* (,fnducliv€ Logic^ p. 113.) It is, of course, no 
proof of d^eciipt seQiMncr, but it is proof of ext^eclive conviction 
or Itndeney* 

48 
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Huxne. 

Mill. 


distinguished as co-ezistent or successive ; and in 
the latter case we distinguish between variable and 
invariable succession. Finding the operation of 
cause to be uniform in nature we come to regard, 
with Hume, invariability as a mark of causation. 
And if personal experience reveals that the cause 
inevitably gives rise to the effect, we are led to hold, 
with Mil), that the cause is not merely the invariable 
but also the unconditional antecedent. Thus, the 
cause is defined as ' the invariable and unconditional 
antecedent,' and this physical theory of causation is 
then forced upon the workings of our own mind. 
Mill, for example, advances the following argument 
for subjecting the Human Will to the universal law 
of (physiciil) causation : “To the universality which 
mankind are agreed in ascribing to the Law of 
Causation, there is one claim of exception, one dis- 
puted case, that of the Human Will ; the determina- 
tions of which, a large class of metaphysicians are 
not willing to regard ns following the causes called 
motives, according to as strict laws as those which 
they suppose to exist in the world of mere matter. 
This controverted point will undergo a special 
examination when we come to treat particularly 
of the Logic of the Moral Sciences. In the mean 
time I may remark that these metaphysicians, 
who, it must be observed, ground the main part 
of their objection on the supposed repugnance 
of the doctrine in question to our consciousness, seem 
to me to mistake the fact which consciousness testi- 
fies against. What is really in contradiction to con- 
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sciousness, they would, I think, on strict 3elf*ex&mina' 
tion, find to be, the application to human actions 
and volitions of the ideas involved in the common 
use of the term Necessity ; which I agree with 
them in objecting to. But if they would consider 
that by saying that a person s actions necesaiirily 
follow from bis character, all that is really meant 
(for no more is meant in any case whatever of 
causation) is that he invariably docs act in con* 
formity to bis character, and that any one who 
thoroughly knew his character could certainly predict 
how he would act in any supposable case; they 
probably would not find this doctrine either contrary 
to their experience or revolting to their feelings. 
And no more than this is contended for by any one 
but an Asiatic fatalist.*’ {Logic, Vol. I, p. 380, foot- 
note.) (6) It is contended on the other side that we 
have first an experience of volition which reveals 
the causal connection in the manner indicated above. 
It may be said in support of this view that causation 
is an intelligible relation the true import of which 
can be gathered only by reflective analysis and not 
by sense-perception. Had causation been a sense- 
quality, the testimony of the senses would have been 
final. It expresses, however, a connection among 
phenomena which aparb from it are perceptible but 
not intelligible. As mere spectators of the world we 
may observe bare succession or coexistence, without 
any suspicion of causal link. The phenomeoal theory 
of causation regards the cause as a mere premonitory 
sign of the consequent. The cause, however, is not 
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merely a herald announcing the approach of the con- 
sequent ; it is an agent which gives rise to the eSect. 
This is practically admitted by Mill himself, accord- 
ing to whom ‘unconditionality* is the distioguishing 
mark of causation. Under cover of this word Mill 
surreptitiously introduces the notion of agency into 
the cause : only that antecedent which, wiilvnt any 
other condition, can produce the effect is ht to be 

4 

regarded as cause, The idea of necessary connection 
is so interwoven with the character of the causal rela- 
tion that Mill himself, in spite of his protest, is forced 
to admit that “ The causes on which action depends 
are never uncontrollable, and any given effect is only 
necessary provided that the causes tending to pro- 
duce it are not controlled.” (St/dtein of Logic, Bk. 
VI, Ch. II, § 3.) So long, therefore, as a cause is not 
counteracted its effect is inevitable ; we come then to 
the ‘must* beyond the ‘does* of Mill. This convic- 
tion wc can only have from the stand -point of an 
agent and never from the stand-point of a mere out- 
wrtrd observer. 

Thus the relation of Will to Causality is that v^e 
have an immediate knowledge of the latter in the 
exercise of the former ; and, having gathered the 
notion there, we extend it to the external world for 
the interpretation of its changes. “When man 
begins,*' says Zeller, “to reflect on the grounds of 
things, the question of the Why (Warum) is forced 
upon him first by particular phenomena of the more 
striking kind, and in course of time by continually 
more of them, and in answer to this question the 
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first notions of causality are formed ; he is at the 
outset guided in this matter by no other clue than 
the analogy of his own Willing and Doing. For we 
ourselves are the one only cause of whose mode 
of actio^i we have immediate knowledge^ through 
inTier intuition. In the case of every other, though 
we may perceive its effects, we can only infer from 
the facts, and cannot immediately learn by 
perception of the facts, the mode and kind of way 
in which those effects arise, and the connection of 
them with their cause.” Mansel likewise observes, 

"The causal judgment, as usually understood, Mansel, 
appears to contain something more than the idea of 
antecedence. The cause is supposed not merely to 
precede the effect, but to have po^ver to produce it, 
Whether the notion of invariable recurrence is 
included or not, it seems at least to be regarded as 
certain that upcm any one occ(tsion the effect is so 
far completely dependent upon the cause that, the 
latter being given, the former cannot but take place. 

The explanation of this impression may, we think, 
be found in another association derived from the 
personal causality manifested in volition. In the 
exercise of an act of will I am intuitively conscious 
^ of two things: — First, that I am acted upon, though 
' not necessitated by, motives : secondly, that I act 
' upon my own determinations as their producing 
cause. In the first relation I am conscious of a 
' choice between two alternatives j that is to say, 
that from certain given antecedent motives a 
particular consequent may or may not follow, as I 
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chooss to determine. In the second relation I am 
conscious of an exercise of power; the final deter- 
mination being called into existence by an act of my 
own will. To this intuition may be traced the origin 
of the idea of power and of causation, in a sense 
distinct from that of mere temporal antecedence. 
The power of which I am presentatively conscious 
in myself I transfer representatively to other 
agents whom I suppose to be similarly constituted 
to myself; and thus I regard other men as being, 
like myself, the efficient causes of their own deter- 
minations. and, through their determinations, of 
their actions.” (Meiaphyaics, pp. 268-270.) Accord- 
ing to Martineau also ‘‘Causality is identical with 
our self-knowledge of the exercise of will ; and that 
exercise, presupposing the presence of two or more 
possibles, consists in turning one of them into an 
actuality, and so replacing what was previously 
contingent by what is now necessary.” [Sturdy of 
Religion, Vol. II, p. 241.) 

Though, however, the external cause is thus 
interpreted by reference to the internal, yet a 
distinction gradually comes to be drawn between 
the two. At the outset, no doubt, children attribute 
intention and consciousness to external causes and 
expect also variations such as are observable in the 
case of human volition. But experience soon teaches 
that the ways of the external world are inflexible 
and characterised by hard necessity, « though the 

* Reflection roToals thet the uniform operation of natural 
cauiee and hence the fixed character of oatnral laws is condacive 
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volitions of the buoian mind arc variable and acne* 
nable to reason* And this contrast does not affect 
in the least the moral theory put forward in the 
preceding pages. Objective necessity does not 
exclude subjective freedom. Though outward 
results are under the regulation of Providence, yet 
the regulation of motives is left entirely to ourselves. 
And we have seen that the morality of an act 
depends not on its consequences but on its motive. 
The conditions of moral probation are satisfied when 
we have been given the power of free choice, though 
such choice may not have any control over outer 
results except so far as these are regulated by more 
comprehensive laws, \^Vidc Chap. XVI, § 9.) If, 
for example, after securing all the egresses of a 
household, its owner entrusts his servants with 
valuables, then the trial of such servants would be 
adequate by their efforts, though these may not be 
successful. Thus, the objective morality of Hegel 
is not at all inconsistent with the subjective mornti- 
ty of Common Sense. (Vide Chap. IV, § 3.) So 

to the well-being of finite creeUires, who otherwise will not 
eble to form any expeclion and guide their conduct in this 
temporary abode of theirs. Lawa, and not caprice, can alone 
render experience possible and this svorld ho bi table. Hxtra* 
vagant expectations of divine interposition are thus inconsistent 
•with teleology. As Pope aeks — 

''Thiok we, like some weak Prince, tb' Eternal Cause 
Prone for hie favVites to reverse his laws t 
Shall burning iEtna, if a ease requires, 

Forget to thunder, and rec^l her fires t 
On air or sea new motions be imprest, 

Oh blameless Bethel ! Co relieve thy breast? 

When the loose mountain trembles from on high, 

Bball gravitation cease, if you go by V {S^y on Man.) 
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{The Oeeta, III, 27.> 
“Actions are wrought by the energies of nature 
only. The self, deluded by egoism, tbinketh : T am 
the doer.”’ (Miss Annie Besant’s Translation.) 
Our aim should thus be to secure the purity of 
motive and not an agreeable issue. As the Geeta 
teaches : — 


wi iiigg I 

WT jf ii ais« n 

“Thy business is with the action only, never 
with its fruits; so let not the fruit of action be thy 
motive, nor be thou to inaction attached.” (Miss 
Annie Besant’s Translation.) 

f 6. Free-will and Necessity. The problem 
of free-will and necessity, though primarily a 
psychological question, has also an ethical and a 
theological importance. Without entering into the 
theological controversy of Calvinism and Arminian- 
ism,* we shall confine our attention here only to 
the psychological and ethical aspects of the problem. 
Let us consider these two aspects one by one. 


viaw/o^f <5?^ a" popnlarized the predestmarian 

® »ll their rigour, leavmg no room for 

f (1560-1609^ on the other 

ot good workd, previoiuly taught by PeWius ffl 400 A D I 

oAS rin“n^tCi reK the^ctrinlo^f 

ongioai BID or the tamt of Adam. ( VitU Clip. XI, § 8.) 
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(I) The Peyohologiosl Aspect. — This aspect of 
the controversy depends on the relation of motive 
to volition. The advocates of human freedom urge 
that the mind has the power to act in any direction 
it likes» apart from the initial strength of impulses. 
*‘At whatever moment and within whatever sphere/' 
writes Dr. Ward, “my soul has the proximate power 
of acting as an originative cause — whether it exercise 
that power or no— at that moment and within that 
sphere my ‘wilT is said to be 'free' {Philoso}^hy 
of Theism, Vol. I. p. d84.) The necessarians, on 
the other hand, contend that the strongest desire 
or motive determines volition or the course of action 
on any occasion. Let us illustrate our remarks 
by an example. If a religious mendicant bogs 
only for a penny and refuses the offer of a sovereign, 
bis conduct may be construed as supporting 
the doctrine of freedom, in as much as he apparent- 
ly acts in the direction of a weaker impulse, 
rejecting the stronger temptJition for a sovereign. 
But a necessitarian would say that though the attrac- 
tion of a penny is less than that of a sovereign, 
yet action is not really in the direction of a weaker 
impulse. The mendicant wants to show that he 
is above temptation ; so that his vanity coupled 
with the desire for a penny far outweighs the mere 
for a sovereign. Thus, when the individual 
apparently acta in the direction of a weaker impulse, 
he really acts in the direction of a stronger : the 
combined induence of vanity and gain, it is urged, is 
evidently stronger than mere love of gain. We inis- 
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take necessity for freedom simply because our 
analysis of the situation is imperfect. If, in any case,/ 
we take the trouble of adequately analysing all the 
impulses at work, we shall discover that action is 
always in the direction of the strongest desire, as 
the inclination of a balance is always in the direction 
of the heavier weight. “Men,** says Spinoza, “think 
themselves free in as much as they are conscious of 
their volitions and desires and never even dream, 
in their ignorance, of the causes which have disposed 
them so to wish and desire.*' (Ethics, Book I, 
Appendix, p. 75. Elwes* Translation.) 

Mill objects to the appellation 'necessity* as a 
badge of the deterministic doctrine as it leaves no 
room for freedom. He prefers “the fairer name of 
Determinism*' and contends that there is room for 
freedom even in the so-called doctrine of necessity. 
A man may be said to be free when he is free from 
outer constraint or compulsion. The freedom of an 
agent, according to this view, merely means hie 
' Being free from hindmnee or impediment in the 
way of doing or conducting, in any respect, as he 
wills." (Jonathan Edwards, The Will, Part I, Sec. 6.) 
Bain likewise observes, “The proper meaning of ‘free* 

IS the absence of external compulsion ; every sentient 
bemg, under a motive to act, and not interfered with 
by any other being, is to all intents free ; the fox 
impelled by hunger, and proceeding unmolested to a 
poultry yard, is a free agent." (Me^ital Science, p. 
p. 398-399.) It may be mentioned, however, that 
the question here is not about the presence or 
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absence of external constraint, but about the power 
of free determination on the part of self : the point 
at issue is not the relation of self to not-self. but the 
relation of motive or impulse to agent. Are we to 
conceive the self as merely passive -a mere aggre- 
gate of impulses, “a reservoir of ideal ends"— in 
which these decide by their mutual trial of strength 
what is to be achieved ? Is self but the arena where 
rival combatants fight out their cause by measuring 
their strength? We should remember that the 
impulses or ends are not independent agents but 
mental modifications, the relative strength of which 
depends on the character of mental activity or the 
exercise of attention. Is reflection indiffirent to its 
materials or are they aTected in any way by it ? An 
appeal to consciousness reveals that we can determine 
by personal reflection which impulse is to gain in 
force and which to lose. (T/tZe f 5.) Even Sidgwick, 
with his hedonistic leanings, ailmits that “Against 
the formidable array of cumulative evidence offered 
for Determinism there is but one opposing argument 
of real force ; the immediate affirmation of conscious- 
ness in the moment of deliberate action. Anti cer- 
tainly when I have a distinct consciousness of choos- 
ing between alternatives of conduct, one of which I 
conceive as right or reasonable, 1 find it impossible 
not to think that I can now choose to do what I so 
conceive.” (Methods p. 67.) Let us now consider the 
formidable array of cumulative evidence offered for 
Determinism, confining our attention first to the 
psychological aspect of the problem. 
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It is contended, as we have seen, that acts uni- 
formly follow from character and circumstances, so 
that the strongest motive or impulse always deter- 
mines our choice. '‘The law of causality." it is urged 
“applies in the same strict sense to human actions as 
to other phenomena," involving in both cases “not 
constraint," but “invariable, certain, and unconditional 
sequence.” (MilTs Logicy Bk. VI, Ch. II, § 2.) The', 
moral causes or antecedents, determining volition, “are 
desires, aversions, habits, and dispositions, combined 
with outward circumstances suited to call those 
internal incentives into action. All these again are 
effects of causes, those of them which are mental 
being consequences of education, and of other moral 
and physical influences." (Examination of 
Hamilton, p. S61.) The 'doctrine of Philosophical 
Necessity,' accordingly, is “That, given the motives 
which are present to an individual's mind, and given 
likewise the character and disposition of the indi- 
vidual, the manner in which he will act may be 
unerringly inferred : that if we knew the person 
thoroughly, and knew all the inducements which 
are acting upon him, we could foretell his conduct 
with as much certainty as we can predict any 
physical event." (Logic, Bk. II, Chap. II, § 2. Vol 
II. p. 410.) 

We have already seen (Vide § 5) that causality 
does not necessarily mean uniformity or invariability, 
and that its essence lies in efficiency, of which 
we are immediately conscious in the first instance 
in the exercise of our own will. It is this inner 
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causa' ity which serves as a key to the outer, and 
the latter not a key to the former. A careful 
and impartial analysis of the causal conception 
reveals that mere invariable sequence gathered 
from outer experience is not adequate to the 
interpretation of causality. Mill himself writes, 
“There are few to whom mere constancy of succes- 
sion appears a sufficiently stringent bond of union 
for 80 peculiar a relation as that of cause and effect. 
Even if the reason repudiates, the imagination 
retains, the feeling of some more intimate connec- 
tion, of some peculiar tie, or mysterious constraint 
exercised by the antecedent over the consequent. 
Now this it is which, considered as applying to 
the human will, conflicts with our consciousness, 
and revolts our feelings. We are certain that, in 
the case of our volitions, there is not this mysterious 
constraint.'* (Loqic^ Bk. VI, Chap. II, § 2.) Now, 
if all that we know of causation is the empirical 
sequence of events, how is it that we come to have 
“the feeling of some more intimate connection, of 
some peculiar tie or mysterious constrsvint exercised 
by the antecedent over the consequent*? How do 
we come to necessity from contingency, to the 
‘must’ from the ‘does* ? {Vide § 2.) The fact is, that 
we are immediately aware of the necessary connec- 
tion between volition as cause and a particular 
determination as effect, and we transfer this 
connection to outer relations when they simulate 
the subjective relation of volition to a definite 
course of action. As the empiricists, however, 
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are pledged to the denial of all innate tendencies 
and notions, they are naturally perplexed at the 
thought of ‘necessity/ which experience does not 
furnish. Thus empiricism, which usually goes 
with determinism, fails to give a satisfactory 
account of causal necessity. But, with all the 
restraints of their system, they cannot shut their 
eyes to the fact that there is a ‘peculiar tie’ or 
‘mysterious constraint' between cause and effect. 
It is ‘peculiar’ or ‘mysterious', because it cannot be 
satisfactorily explained from the empirical stand* 
point ; and if it is thought that reason repudiates 
such a connection, it is because reason is often 
suborned by interest. But imagination, still true 
to original experience, can never get rid of 'the 
feeling' of such a ‘connection* or ‘tie’. We see then 
that causality, properly construed, does not con- 
tradict, but support, the doctrine of freedom of will, 
Let us next examine to what extent action is 
invariably the outcome of character and circum- 
stances. ‘Character* can never be interpreted by 
empiricists as an original frame of the mind, nor 
as a habitual disposition caused by a series of 
voluntary acts. Character is taken by them as 
determining volition : and not volition, character. 
At the earliest stage of action there must thus be 
a character of some sort, so that it may infallibly 
determine our acts. And, if such a character be 
not an original tendency, it must be a bent of the 
mind wholly created by circunistances. Are we 
to conceive then the human mind as a tennis ball 
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drivon hither and thither by impulses supplied 
from without T.Does not the very conception of an 
impulse involve an onginal susceptibility, variation 
in ^hich occasions variation in the impulses ? And 
is the strength of an impulse dependent entirely 
on circumstances and not at all on the mental 
attitude towards them t We have already given 
reasons for holding that man is to a great extent 
a master, and not a creature, of circumstances. The 
character of his experience and conduct is mainly 
determined by him and not for him ; so that if he 
falls, he alone is responsible for it ; and if he 
improves his nature, the merit is his. Our destiny 
is thus to a great extent shaped by us. ( Vide Chap. 
XVI, § 9.) ‘The character'^ as Martincan observes, 
^'includes the Will; and so, while determining the 
act, leaves room for sel/^determinalion'*. (Study 
of Religion, Vol. II, p. 239.) 

We have seen that the plausibility of the 
empirical and utilitarian position depends mainly 
on confusion and fallacy (Vide Chap X, § 10) ; and 
such a confusion is also illustrated in the connected 
doctrine of will. It is contended that the strongest 
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motive always determines our volition. But what How arc wo 
. -1 • ^ rr to dotormino 

13 our measure for the strongest motive ? How the strongosit 

shall we know”, argues Beid. very appropriately, 

“whether the strongest motive always prevails, if we 

know not which is strongest? There must be some 

test by which their strength is to be tried, some 

balance in which they may be weighed ; otherwise, to 

say that the strongest motive always prevails, is to 
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speak without any meaning. We must therefore 
search for this test or balance, since .they who have 
laid so much stress upon this axiom, have left 
us wholly in the dark as to its meaning. I 
grant, that, when the contrary motives are of 
the same kind, and differ only in quantity, it may 
be easy to say which is the strongest. Thus a bribe 
of a thousand pounds is a stronger motive than a 
bribe of a hundred pounds. But when the motives 
are of different kinds — as money and fame, duty and 
worldly interest, health and strength, riches and 
honour — by what rule shall we judge which ia the 
strongest motive ? 

" Either we measure the strength of motives 
merely by their prevalence, or by some other 
standard distinct from their prevalence. 

“If we measure their strength merely by their 
prevalence, and by the strongest motive mean only 
the motive that prevails, it will be true indeed that 
the strongest motive prevails ; but the proposition 
will be identical, and mean no more than that the 
strongest motive is the strongest motive. From 
this surely no conclusion can be drawn. 

If it should be said, That by the strength of a 
motive is not meant its prevalence, but the cause of 
its prevalence ; that we measure the cause by the 
effect, and from the superiority of the effect conclude 
the superiority of the cause, as we couclude that to 
he the heaviest weight which bears down the scale : 

I answer. That, according to this explication of the 
axiom, it takes for granted that motives are the 
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causes^ and the sole causes, of action.^. Nothing is 
left to the agent, but to be acted upon by the motives, 
as the balance is by the weights. The axiom 
supposes, that the agent does not act, but is acted 
upon ; and, from this supposition, it is concluded 
that he does not act. This is to reason in a circle, or 
rather it is not reasoning but begging the question.’’ 
{Reid*s WorkSy Hamilton’s Edition, Vol. II, p. 610.) 

The doctrine, therefore, that the strongest 
motive uniformly determines volition is either 
fallacious or false. It either entangles us in a 
vicious circle or gives the lie to consciousness which 
is the only secure foundation of all sound reasoning 
and philosophy. If, as Bain says, ‘AVe always judge 
of strength of motive by the action that prevails *' 
{Mental Science, p. 401), then the position only- 
means that the prevailing motive prevails ; and this 
is analogous to the explanation given by Moliore’s 
physician of the sleep-producing property of opium 
by reference to its soporific virtue. If, however, by 
the strength of a motive is meant its intensity, then 
consciousness testifies to the fact that the felt 
intensity of an impulse may be strengthened or 
* weakened by personal reflection or the regulation of 
attention, so that if subsequently we act in the 
direction of what appears to be the strongest motive, 
it is because the will gave the motive its .strength. 
It not infrequently happens that we restrain a violent 
passion by a calm resolve which finally stifles the 
passion altogether. “Often,” writes Martineau, “a 
vehement passion may be controlled by the mere 
49 
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when we speak of the frequent opposition of inclina- 
tion and duty {Study of Religion, Vol. II, p. 233.) 
To solve a problem of will we should carefully 
observe, as Ed svards points out, ^'The nature and 
circumsUmccs of the ikin/f vieu^ ; the nature and 
circumstances of the mind that viexv$; and the 
degree and manner of its view** (Freedom of Will^ 
I. ii, 2.) It is admitted, then, that ‘the degree and 
manner of view’ affects a voluntary action. Nay, if 
we closely examine the character of human volition, 
we notice a fundamental difference between it and 
a natural event. The latter is exiemially determined 
by ’ftrevioue tve^xie, while the former is intemoiXy 
determined by reference to future requirementB, 
Futurity, however, is intelligible only by reference 
to a mind conceiving it ; and anything undertaken 
with regard to it is undertaken only to satisfy a 
mental need. *‘An act of will," says D* Arcy, “is 

determined by an idea of an end not yet realised It 

is, in fact, from its very nature, the self-determination 
of a self-presenting subject ; for not only does the 
idea of the end lie altogether within the subject, but 
its adoption by the subject as his personal good is 
his self-expression. The very fact, then, that volition 
is determined by motives is enough to overthrow the 
doctrine of Necessity or Determinism, in all its forms, 
Tlu Will is Free just because it i$ determined by 
motives:^ (Short Sttedy of Ethics, pp. 37-38.) 

Necessitarians,' as Mill observes, “affirm, as a 
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truth of experience, that volitions do, in point 
of fact, follow determinate moral antecedents with 
the same uniformity, and (when we hare sufficient 
knowledge of the circumstances) with the same 
certainty, as physical effects follow their physical 
causes,” (Mill, Examination, p. 50*1.) But if, even 
when we have sufficient knowledge of circumstances/' 
we can never be aware of necessaiy connection in the 
sphere of physical causation, which is taken as the 
primary experience, how can we be sure of such con- 
nection in the sphere of human volition which is 
interpreted only by way of analogy to our experience 
of physical phenomena ? How can we break through 
‘does or contingency and arrive at ‘must' or certainty 
in any sphere ? But, even if we waive such an 
objection, which may be pressed against the .school 
of Mill, according to his admissions, it still remains 
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to be proved as a fact of personal experience that 
volitions always follow determinate moral antecedents 
with uniformity and certain t)\ Character, no doubt, 
implies a definite tendency, formed by previous 
experience, to act or behave in a certain way under 
certain circumstances. But is it of such an inflexible 
nature as to warrant prediction without any pos.sibil- 
ity of failure ? Character leaves room for expectation 
because it is due to the prior habitual exercise of our 
powers along definite lines. But is not such exercise 
Hself the outcome of repeated acts of free choice, 
which gradually become uniform and mechanical 

because of the uniformity with which such choice is 
made / We must remember that the true source of 
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character is to be found in the central fact of person- 
ality which, though ordinarily moving along definite 
lines by reason of previous experience, may baffle all 
expectations by a free and capricious exercise of its 
power. Thus, in the midst of self-imposed uniformity, 
there is always the active spontaneity of the ego that 
may surprise us with novelty and a regeneration of 
character along altogether different lines. As Mansel 
observes, "That no conceivable amount of information 
could enable a being of human constitution to predict 
with certainty the acts of another, is established by 
the same evidence of consciousness by which we 
know that there is a human constitution at all.” 
{Prohf/omcna Logica, p. 336.) 

It is contended by the supporters of determinism 
that any deviation from a habitual course of 
action or any regenemtion of character must itself be 
conditioned by appropriate motives. It is urged that 
so long as the motives remain the same, the acts must 
continue to be the same ; and when the motives are 
modified by circumstances, the acts necessarily vary. 
"Our character/’ says Bain, "is improvable, when there 
are present to our minds motives to improve it : it 
is not improvable without such motives. No charac- 
ter is ever improved without an opposite train of 
motives either the punishment renounced by the 
Owenite, or certain feelings of another kind, such as 
affections, sympathies, lofty ideals, and so on. To 
present these motives to the mind of any one is to 
employ the engines of improvement. To say to a 
man. you can improve if you will, is to employ a 
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nonsonsical formula ; under cover of which, however, 
may lie some genuine motive power. For the 
speaker is, at the same time, intimating his own 
strong wish that his hearer should improve ; he is 
presenting to the hearer’s mind the IDEA of improve- 
ment : and probably, along with that, a number of 
fortifying considerations, all of the nature of 
proper motives.” [Menial Science, p. 405.) Mill like- Mill, 
wise observes, '"The causes, on which action depends, 
are never uncontrollable : and any given effect is only 
necessary provided that the causes tending to pro- 
duce it are not controlled. That whatever happens 
could not have happened otherwi.se unless something 
had taken place which was capable of preventing it, 
no one surely needs hesitate to admit.” (Lorjic, VI, 

Ch. 2, § 8.) That the presence of motives is essential 
to action or modification of character is evidently a 
palpable psychological fact ; and ‘"Whatever happens 
could not have happened otherwise, unless something 
had taken place which was capable of preventing 
it,” is also a truism of the type expressed in the 
nursery rhyme— 

“There was an old woman lived under a hill, 

And if s/is’s not gone, she lives there still.” 

The question, however, is not about the presence 
or absence of motives, or about their modification to 
bring about a modification of character ; but about 
the determining influence of the motives themselves 
apart from aoy agency on the part of the mind. 

Are the suggestion of the idea of improvement and 

the presentation of ‘a number of fortifying consid- modifiofttion 
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eratLons’ alone adequate to bring about an improve* 
ment of character, without any determioation on the 
part of the agent ? Can the mind place itself on the 
way to improvement by strengthening some 
tendencies to action and by weakening others ? And 
can such tendencies have any inHuence on our will, 
apart from active reflection or deliberative choice ? 
Volition is not merely the mechanical resultant of 
the (passive i influences at work on the mind ; it is a 
reflective solution of a practical problem by reference 
to such influences. “ Voluntary action, ” as Aristotle 
says, “ is that of which the arche, or originating 
cause, lies in the agent.” (Wallace’s ArietotU, 
p. 105.) Psychological examination thus reveals 
that, it motives ever determine a course of action, it 
is because the strength of motives is derived from 
the agency of the mind itself, which by reflection 
intensifies some motives and weakens others. It is, 
no doubt, contended by the advocates of the doctrine 
of Necessity that reflection itself is determined by 
motives. The direction of attention, it is urged, is 
itself conditioned by what is called ‘the motive of 
reflection or the recollection of the agreeable and 
disagreeable consequences of diflferent acts. But it 
should be remembered that ‘the motive of reflection' 
is not an external force or fascination, which chains 
the mind to a definite course. It is but the reason 
or ground, the motive or end, due to the essentially 
discriminative or elective character of our rational 
constitution. Though reasons are thus brought be- 
fore the mind at the time of decision, yet the mind 
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19 not constrained to act in the direction of this or 
that reason, Tho reasons are mere ideal or pros- 
pective considerations, the pros and cona, discussed 
before action ; and that which is chosen becomes 
the motive. The reasons influence, but do not deter- 
mine, action : they are inducements to will, and not 
fetters on it. To extinguish the reasons would be 
to destroy the rationality of our constitution and set 
up blind necessity in its place. The free activity 
of the mind can never be denied without falsifying 
consciousness, which is the only secure foundation of 
all sound philosophy. 

(II) The Ethical Aspect.— The ethical aspect of 
the controversy is due to the importance of freedom 
in our moral life. It is generally accepted that free- 
dom is a postulate of morality, so that a being who 
is constrained to act in a certain direction can never 
be praised or blamed for his acts. Sidgwick, how- 
ever, is inclined to hold that the free-will (lucstion 
is not of fundamental importance in an ethical sys- 
tem : he observes, I do not think that a solution 
of this metaphysical problem is really important for 
the general regulation of human conduct, whatever 
method be adopted for framing such regulation. ' 
{Methoda, p. 59.) And he adds, Free-will is obvi- 
ously not included in our common notions of physical 
and intellectual perfection : and it seems to me also 
not to be included in the common notions of the 
excellences of character which we call virtues : the 
manifestatioDS of courage, temperance and justice 
do not become less admirable because we can trace 
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their antecedents in a happy balance of inherited 
dispositions developed by a careful education/' (Ibid., 
p. 69.) This explains, we believe, the vacillating 
attitude of Sidgwick and his comparatively meagre 
treatment of the subject, in his classical work. “The 
question of free-will,** he observes, “can hardly be 
passed without some sort of struggle, even by those 
who — like myself — seek to evade the sphinx rather 
than to solve her riddle. ’ (Mind, 1888, p. 405.) 
Fowler also is inclined to agree with Sidgwick as to 
the ethical unimportance of the free-will controversy 
he writes. “ With Professor Sidgwick's opinion as to 
the unimportance of this question in its bearings on 
the regulation of actual conduct I entirely concur." 
(Principlrs of MoraU, Part II. Chap. IX, p. 331. 
See also Jfind, 1890, p. 89.) 

Whether the problem of freedom of will is vitally 
connected or not with the facts of our moral life can 
be determined only by a careful examination of these 
facts. Rig ht and wrong, duty and right, merit and 
demerit, virtue and sin, remoi'se and responsibility, 
penalty and cruelty become unmeaning, if our acta 
are really determined by motives. How can we 
characterize an act as right or wrong, if it beRiTSibe^ 
necessary outcome of circumstances ? An act in such 
a case may be called right in the sense that it fits 
in with the other events of the universe; and an act 
is wrong in the sense of being out of tune with the 
order of the world. As, however, objectively, every 
event is determined in its place by antecedent cir- 
cumsUnces, it can never be in conflict with the 
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current of the universe. Thus, what we regard as 
objectively wrong or inharmonious is due merely 
to our partial conception : on a fuller view every- 
thing is found to be in its own place and so right and 
proper. The wrong, accordingly, vanishes altogether 
except from subjective conception which, when 
analysed, turns out to be also illusory. If, therefore, 
everything be right, then there can no more be any 
room for the distinction between right and wrong, 
except in a mind labouring under an illusion. Thus 
moral distinctions have no place in a mechanized 
world, where everything is in the iron grasp of 
necessity. Objective rightnes.^ can have a meaning 
only by reference to the election and ways of the 
Supreme Mind, that is conceived as preferring what 
is just and benevolent to what is inconsistent with 
the perfection and progress of the univci-se. ( Vide 
Chap. IV. § 3.) Hence we find objective ethics 
usually associated with idealism, such a.s is illustra- 
ted ill Hegelianism or Vedantism. We see, then, 
that moral distinctions, to be of any significance, 
must imply rational choice, whether on the part of 
finite or infinite intelligence. And this logical 

consequence is borne out by psychological analysis. 

Introspection reveals that we are struck with com- 
punction when we do anything wrong, however agree- 
able its consequences ;. and we have a feeling of self- 
complacency in doing what is right, however sorry 
we may be for unforeseen unhappy results. The 
inner verdict, as we have seen, is always by reference 
to the conscious difference in moral worth among 
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the competing impulses ; and is not at all connected 
with what is described as objective rightnoss or the 
moral adininstration of the world. The conditions 
of our trial are fulfilled when the real or objective 
difi'erence in moral worth among the conflictiag 
impulses is known and the power of freely choosing 
from among them is assumed, whatever may be the 
outward events or consequences. Man carries hia 
destiny, as explained above {Vide Chap. XVI, § 9), 
in his own constitution. 

Secure from outwaiHl force, within himself 
The danger lies, yet lies within his power: 

Against his will he can receive no harm. 

But God left free the will, for what obeys 
Reason, is free, and reason he made right.” {Milton.) 

Similarly, what meaning can there be in Duty, 
when it is but a necessity of nature ? If we cannot 
but act in a certain dii-ection, then there can be no 
meaning in obedience. As, on such a supposition, we 
never have the power to go against inclinations or 
circumstances, we are reduced to the level of 
inanimate objects impelled by mechanical forces. 
Does the addition of reflective choice, therefore, 
produce no other difference in the human constitution 
than the presence of consciousness ? Then well might 
a Schopenhauer say that it is rather a curse than a 
boon to mankind, since it is but the parent of all 
sorrow and grief. {Vide Chap. X, § 12.) If moral 
requirement or obligation and willing submission or 
obedience thus find no room in determinism, it evi* 
dently fails to account for our estimates of merit and 
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virtue, or to give a satisfactory explanation of penalty 
or punishment. What reason is there lor holding a 
man accountable for what he cannot help performing, 
or for attributing merit to him for what he camiot 
but possess ? If virtue is but the necessity of nature, 
we should only admire it as we a<imire a beautiful 
landscape. Virtue is then not earned or acquired by 
faithful service, but forced upon an individual by a 
fortuitous combination of circumstances, However 
much one may be influenced, lavourably or unfavour- 
ably, by his natural and social surroundings, he is 
always credited with the power of modifying such 
influences by personal reflection. Without such a 
power man would merely be a creature ot circum- 
stances, devoid of all responsibility and so destitute of 
the raoral sentiments which constitute his distinctive 
nature. There can, therefore, be uo justification for 
punishing a man when he has really no control over 
himself It is inainlained, no doubt, by detenuinists 
that punishment is inflicted not for what huit beeii 
done but for what may be avoided. It is a matter of 
policy to regulate human conduct, and not a matter 
of justice to vindicate what is right and proper, But, 
may it not be asked, can the pei*son regulating and 
the person regulated do otherwise under the cir- 
cumstances ? If not, what meaning is there in regula- 
tion or correction ? Regulation implies active control 
or direction of will, and not merely the passive 
resolution of forces at work. The impulses or 
passions roused by circumstances, if left to them- 
eelves, would weaken our moral constitution and 
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finally take away the true dignity of human nature. 
*‘Tboii must chain thy passions down : 

Well to serve, but ill to sway, 

Like the fire, they must obey* 

They are good, in subject state, 

To strengthen, warm, and animate; 

But if once we let them reign, 

They sweep with desolating train, 

Till they but leave a hated name, 

A ruin’d soul, and blackened fame.*' 

{Eliza Cook) 

The determinists, no doubt, try to explain the 
phenomena of will in their own wa)’. Volition is 
explained by them as a development out of reflex, 
spontaneous, or instinctive movements, aided by the 
laws of seif'Conservation and contiguity. When a 
child, for example, accidentally scratches an itching 
surface, then the agreeable experience becomes 
associated with that definite movement, which is 
continued for the sake of the pleasure or relief from 
pain. Subsequently when the child again experiences 
a similar itching sensation, it is led by contiguity to 
repeat the same movement for the sake of relief; 
and thus, it is alleged, a voluntary movement is 
induced. Volition is then a natural growth of 
blind necessity out of materials, and according to 
laws, over which we have no control. Choice is, 
accordingly, nothing more than the greatest attraction 
which an object has pre-eminently of all other 
objects. Deliberatimi is bub the mutual trial of 
strength of conflicting impulses, prolonged owing to 
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the recollection of the painful consequcncoe of hasty 
action ; and RcBoltiiion is mere suspension of out wal'd 
activity owing to the absence of suitable opportunity. 
Freedom, as Hodgson says, is only “The action and 
reaction of motives with each other within the 
mind, not fettered by external restraint, but free to 
exert each its own kind and degree of energy/* 
Such explanations of the leading terms connected 
with will are, however, inconsistent with facts. 
The essence of all these volitional exercises lies 
in free activity which regulates the impulses in 
the light of previous knowledge. Will determined 
from without, choice necessitated by charms and 
allurements, deliberation or resolution brought about 
merely by circumstances and prior experience, and 
freedom constrained by motives are explanations 
not acceptable to the unsophisticated consciousness 
of mankind. 

It is contended that unsuspected motives and 
subconscious factors exercise such a subtle influence 
on the will that it is often very di dicult to decipher 
them. It should be remembered, however, that 
ethics is rigorously restricted to the sphere of 
distinct consciousness, so that any subconscious 
influence operating in the mind can never be said to 
bring credit or discredit to it. We may then be 
praised or blamed as much for the organic influence 
of good or bad digestion, or for the natural influence 
of fine or foul weather. All the influences at work 
cannot be regarded as motives. The blind promptings 
of instinct or the organic wants of our physical 
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frame become motives only when they are intensified 
by the direction of attention and so fastened upon 
by the mind. {Vide § 4.) Factors below the threshold 
of consciousness, though infitiencing the will, can 
never be said to determhie it. Will, as we have 
said, is essentially rational or discriminating. The 
passive determination by blind forces is, therefore, 
altogether inconsistent with its nature. A fact 
outside consciousness is thus outside the range of will ; 
and, in onler that it may come within this range, it 
must be raised by attentive fixation above the thresh- 
old of consciousness. The testimony of consciousness 
must be accepted as final in this controversy, as in 
all matters pertaining to mind and morals. Leslie 
►Stephen's criticism of Sidgwick, that his ‘^Appeal 
to the consciousness is an appeal to a judge not 
in possession of the necessary facts** {Frazer's 
Mayazinry March, 1875), overlooks the only secure 
test of nioml and psychological inquiry. 

Freedom of will properly implies, therefore, not 
the unobstructed e.xercisc of natural propensities, 
but the rational regulation of these according to 
the requirements of the mind. Such a regulation, 
as wo have seen, is essential to our moral life which, 
without it. becomes unmeaning. ‘‘The fall of 
liberty,” observes Diderot in his article on Liberie 
in the Encyclopedic, “brings down with it all order 
and police, confounds vice and virtue, legitimates 
every prodigy of infamy, extinguishes all shame and 
all remorse, and hopelessly mars the whole human 
race. A doctrine so monstrous is fitter to he 
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punished by the magistrate than examined in the 
schools.’’ We may, accordingly, maintain that, 
though the psychological aspect of this probiom 
may be supposed to be of doubtful issue, the moral 
aspect leaves no room for doubt. As Martineau 
observes, “Either free-will is a fact, or moral judg- 
ment a delusion.’* iTypt*H of Eihicat Theory, 
Vol. II. p. 41.) The determinist explains only what 
will happen, while morality reqttire.s what fms^ht to 
happen. The sphere of morality is the sphere of 
the ideal and contingent and not that of the actual 
and necessary. The ideal, however, is intelligible 
only by reference to a mind that conceives it and 
guides its conduct by it. Hence Kant, Selby Bigge 
{Mi'iid, 1890, p. 93), and others are disposed to base 
libertarianism on moral grounds instead of on 
psychological : “Thou oughtost implies thou canst.” 
The doctrine of necessity annuls moral law and 
falsifies all moral experience. If necessity be the 
law of our being, the ‘ought^ becomes unmeaning. 
Professor Sidgwick himself, inspite of his contention 
that the free-will controvei'sy is immaterial in ethics, 
admits that acts become '‘less meritorious’’ as they 
are determined by natural propensities and cir- 
cumstances and that the denial of freedom tends to 
upset all our fundamental moral notion.s. With 
regard bo the supposition of freedom as illusory he 
writes, “I cannot conceive myself seeing this, without 
at the same time conceiving my whole conception 
of what I now call “my” action fundamentally 
altered : 1 cannot conceive that if I contemplated 
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the actions of my organism in this light I should 
refer them to my “self’ — i.e., to the raind so con- 
templating— in the sense in which I now refer 
them/* (Methods, p. 68.) 

Before closing this topic wc must mention that 
in the heat of con trovers}' often extreme positions 
are maintained which calm reflection shows to be 
equally untenable. If tho determinists contend that 
in every case volition is determined by the strongest 
motive, some advocates of human liberty go to the 
opposite extreme and hold that motives have 
nothing to do with the determinations of will. This 
is known as the doctrine of the Liberty of indiffer- 
encf\ Such a doctrine, however, is (1) logically 
irrelevant and (2) psychologically untenable. (I) To 
maintain that the will is not at all afifected by 
impulses or motives is t » avoid the problem al- 
together, and thus to leave undecided the case when 
will is influenced by them. (2) Liberty of indiffer- 
ence is a psychological absurdity, in as much as 
the materials for an exercise of will must always be 
supplied by impulses. We never will to will; we 
always wiU to do this or that, indicated by inclina- 
tion or duty. ‘‘A mere will/’ says Leibniz, ‘‘without 
any motive, is chimerical and contradictory.’* (Letters 
of Leibniz and CUirke, p. 93.1...-^ 

The proper view is the mean between these two 
extreme positions, vtz., that an exercise of will must 
always be by reference to impalses which influence 
It. It IS not left, however, to the impulses to decide 
the course of action ; the decision rests with the 
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will after the pleadiogs of hostile impulses are 
over. The fact is that when the mind is modified 
in two hostile ways by distinct considerations, it is 
left to its own free spontaneous activity to settle the 
question this way or that by the personal direction 
of attention. The direction of attention, jis wc have 
seen, raises an impulse to the position of a dominant 
inclination, motive, or resolve ; so that if finally 
motive determines the will, it is because the will 
gave the motive its strength. This is the true 
character of freedom implied in all moral efibrt, in 
all the verdicts of mankind upon human action, and 
in all the machinery of punishment for the regulation 
of human conduct. Such a freedom is consistent 
wich the reign of law, both in the physical and the 
moral world, and excludes bondage and license alike. 
“So far as the idea of subjection is concerned,*' 
remarks Bain, ''the virtuous man is the greater slave 
of the two ; the more virtuous he is, the more ho 
submits himself to authority and restraints of every 
description ; while the thoroughly vicious man eman- 
cipates himself from every obligation, and is only 
rendered a slave at last when his fellows will tolerate 
him no longer. The true type of freedom is an 
unpunished villain, or a successful usurper,*’ {Mental 
Science, p. 398.) The very fact, however, that the 
virtuous man 'submits himself to authority and 
restraints of every description* reveals that it is not 
slavery but self-imposed restraint. The 'unpunished 
villain or successful usurper,* on the contrary, is 
gradually enslaved by bis passions and propensions ; 
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so that he finally loses the freedom by strengthening 
the sway of inclination and weakening the wholesome 
influence of reason or conscience. We find, accord- 
ingly, that both common opinion and reflective judg- 
ment characterize the vicious life as a life of bondage 
as distinguished from the truly free life of virtue. 
(Vide Chap. XII, § 3 and § 4.) As the Qeeta says— 

vfir: BT 

“The firmness, unflinching through Yoga, by which 
one restraineth the actions of Manas (mind), of 
the life-breaths and of the sense-organs, that firm- 
ness, O Partha, is saUvic or truly virtuous.!* (Annie 
fiesant's Translation, XVIII, 33.) 

In concluding this section let us mention that 
the universal conviction of mankind is that our will 
is free and not determined by motives. Such a be- 
lief, as we have seen, is supported by the moral ex- 
periences and is the only justification for an attempt 
at the regulation of human conduct. It is endorsed 
also by the general testimony of reflective minds 
who are not biased in favour of a particular theory. 
We find, accordingly, that determinism is ordinarily 
restricted to the ranks of empiricists, utilitarians, 
Calvinists, and pantheists, who, to defend their posi- 
tion, are constrained to adopt the doctrine of neces- 
sity : “Although, in theory/* writes Martineau, “the 
doctrine of necessity may be held in conjunction with 
any ideal of character, in fact it is found in close 
combination with the zUUitarian.'* (Study of 
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Religion, Vol. II, p. 312.) When experience or pleasure 
is taken as the sole determinant of action, or when 
the doctrine of predestination or of the unity of the 
finite with the Infinite Mind is adopted as the key to 
the interpretation of the universe, then the only course 
left open is to defend infiexible order or absolute 
necessity everywhere. Physicists, likewise, who 
trespass on the province of metaphysics, usually 
bring with them their vague notions of physical 
necessity to interpret human volition, and thought- 
lessly advocate determinism, without caring to exam- 
ine it independently by introspective analysis or by is 

^ ^ •' •' suppoi'tcd l>y 

reference to the fundamental facts of our monil life. cou«<'i«us- 

IkCAV 

A careful and impartial survey of the facts of our 
mental and moral constitution bears out, however, the 
common belief of freedom with the implied sense of 
justice and responsibility, 

“Placed for his trial on this bustling stage, 

From thoughtless youth to ruminating age, 

Free in his will to choose or to refuse, 


Man may improve the crisis, or abuse ; 

Else, on the fatalist’s unrighteous plan, 

Say to what bar amenable were man ? 

With naught in charge he could betray no trust ; 
And if he fell, would fall because he must ; 


If Love reward him, or if Vengeance strike, 

His recompense in both unjust alike,** {Coxvper.) 
$ 7. Necessity and Fatalism. According to Mill, 
the difference between necessity and fatalism lies in 
the fact that, in the one case, in spite of the determi- 
nation of acts by character and circumstances, there 
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is a desire for the modification of character ; while 
in the other no such desire can exist owing to ‘the 
depressing effect’ of the conviction that our lot is 
fore-ordained in every detail. If, in the latter case, 
a desire ever arises for the modification of character, 
it is instantly repressed by the conviction that we are 
altogether impotent to struggle against it. In the 
case of necessity or determinism, on the other band, 
the presence of a desire to improve our character 
involves the conviction “that the work is not so 
irrevocably done as to be incapable of being altered/’ 
The one supposes such an antagonism between desire 
and character as to render the former altogether in- 
effectual, white the other assumes no such antagonism 
and regards desire as an important factor influencing 
and even modifying character. “A fatalist”, says 
Mill, “believes, or half believes (for nobody is a con- 
sistent fatalist), not only that whatever is about to 
happen, will be the infallible result of the causes 
which produce it, (which is the true necessarian 
doctrine,) but moreover that there is no use in 
struggling against it ; that it will happen however 
we may strive to prevent it.” {Logic, Bk. VI, Chap. II, 
§ 3.) A determinist, on the other hand, believes that 
“ He has, to a certain extent, a power to alter his 
character. Its being, in the ultimate resort formed 
for him, is not inconsistent with its being, in part, 
formed by him as one of the intermediate agents. 
His character is formed by his circumstances (in- 
cluding among these his particular organisation); 
but bis own desire to mould it in a particular way, 
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is one of those circumstances, and by no means 
one of the least influential.*’ {Ibid.) 

The above distinction, viewed from the surface, 
seems to be plausible ; but, when examined a little 
closely, it disappears altogether. Does determinism 
leave any room for personal effort, either on the 
part of an agent or on the part of those who are 
bent upon improving bis character ? Action from 
motive, motive from character and circumstances 
constitute the indissoluble chain which binds man 
to his lot. An individual may be led to think, no 
doubt, that he can improve his character if he wills 
to do so ; but is he right in this conviction of his 
from the necessarian position? *'We cannot, indeed,” 
writes Mill, ^‘directly will to be different from 
what we are. But neither did those who are supposed 
to have formed our characters, directly will that 
we should be what we are. Their will had no 
direct power except over their own actions. They 
made us what they did make us, by willing, not the 
end, but the requisite means ; and wc, when our 
habits are not too inveterate, can, by similarly will- 
ing the requisite means, make ourselves different. 
If they could place us under the influence of certain 
circumstances, we, in like manner, can place ourselves 
under the influence of other circumstances. We 
are exactly as capable of making our own character, 
if we wiTl^ as others are of making it for us.” {Ibid.) 
Now, if '*we can not directly will to be diflbrent 
from what we are,” no amount of indirect help will 
be of any avail to regenerate our character. Again, 
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if it be true that we can never directly improve onr 
own character, how can it be said of others, dis- 
posed to help us in this respect, that “there will 
had no direct power except over their own actions*' ? 
If wc have no control over our own acts, how can 
others have any over theirs ? The very fact that 
others or ourselves can adopt “the requisite means" 
for the improvement of character shows that our 
conduct is determined by ideal considerations and 
not by the actual. Only the appropriate means, 
suited to the end Sxed upon by the mind, is adopt- 
ed, while others are rejected as not conducive to 
the desired result. Thus, the doctrine of necessity 
can never free itself from the firm hold of fatalism, 
without perjuring itself and advocating a control 
over conduct for which there can possibly be no 
room in its tenets. “If man s consciousness," observes 
D* Arcy, “is like some strange phosphorescence 
fitfully playing over the surface of an iron necessity 
of material causation — a mere by-product of physical 
forces— and if man's will has no power of free deter- 
mination, it is useless to appeal to him as to one 
who can choose the right and act accordingly." 
{Short Study of Bthic$y p. XXV.) If “we can 
place ourselves under the influence" of certain 
circumstances and “are capable of making our own 
character, if we will,” then personal control over 
impulses is admitted and the doctrine of necessity 
is abandoned. On such a supposition it is not 
intelligible how “others are capable of making our . 
character for us.” A character formed simply by 
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external influences is no character at all ; it is 
analogous to the conditions of weather determined 
by physical forces or to the organic and reHex 
movements conditioned by natural laws. Such a 
character can never be an object of moral criticism 
or moral science. If acts are invariably determined 
by motives, and motives by circumstances, then 
it is as little possible for us to be other than 
what we are, as it is for one who is ruled by the 
Fates. 

k 8- Free-will and Fore-knowledge. With- 
out trespassing on the spheres of metaphysics 
and religion, we may simply consider here to what 
extent foreknowledge of the Creator, if there be 
any, is consistent with the freedom of His creatures. 
If God knows what is to happen, how is it possible 
for us to do otherwise ? The doctrine of predestina- 
tion thus ordinarily goes with the doctrine of 
necessity. But, rightly understood, divine fore- 
knowledge does not necessarily exclude human free- 
dom. Two possible explanations may be suggested : 

(1) If temporal succession is due to mere human 
limitation, which leads us to conceive events as 
successive, even when they are really simultaneous, 
then the difficulty of the co-existence of freedom and 
prescience does not arise at all. If, to the Deity, 
time is an eternal now, then the distinction of prior 
and posterior disappears altogether and freedom 
may co-exist with what we call foreknowledge. 
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“ Man (ingenious to contrive his woe, 

And rob himself of all that makes this vale 
Of tears bloom comfort) cries, If God foresees 
Our future actings, then the objects known 
Must be determined, or the knowledge fail ; 

Thus liberty’s destroy'd, and all we do 
Or suffer, by a fatal thread is spun. 

Say, fool, with too much subtility misled, 

Who reasonest but to err, does Prescience change 
The property of things ? Is ought thou secst 
Caused by thy vision, not thy vision caused 
By forms that previously exist ? To God 
This mode of seeing future deeds extends, 

And freedom with foreknowledge may exist." 

(Baily.'y 

(2) Without prejudging the character of time, 
we may still reconcile freedom with foreknowledge. 
If wc bear in mind the distinction between subjec- 
tive and objective morality, the ethics of human 
conduct and the ethics of divine administration, 
then we can see that while there is room for freedom 
in the case of the former, there is ample room for 
foreknowledge in the case of the latter. Freedom 
satisfies, as we have seen, the conditions of moral 
trial in an individual, although his efforts are not 
crowned with success. While foreknowledge deter- 
mines events in their proper places and establishes 
the reign of law and necessity in the external sphere 
of our existence, freedom still leaves subjective 
determinations contingent which do not affect in the 
least the main drift of the objective flow of events. 
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Thus, while men are undergoing their trial under 
the eyes of the Great Judge, their destinies and 
interests are wisely regulated by Him by invariable 
and beneficent laws. Human liberty is, therefore, 
not inconsistent with holy resignation or due faith 
in the righteous rule of God— 

" That God, which ever lives and loves, 

One God, one law, one element, 


And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves.” 


{Tennyson.) 

The guiding hand of Providence encourages us witlj 
success and corrects us with disappointments, accord^ 
ing as our plans agree or disagree with His. The 
unusual severity of a winter or the timely arrival of 
a Blucher may thus falsify the calculations and 
frustrate the designs of a Napoleon ; and a timely 
storm or an opportune fog may likewise crown with 
success the patriotic efforts of a Lord Howard or an 
Admiral Togo. Such events are, no doubt, ordinarily 
attributed to accident or chance. 

“ Wondrous chance ! 
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Or rather wondrous conduct of the gods ! 

By mortals, from their blindness, chance misnam’d.^ 

{Thom-^on.) 

And 80 natural is the conviction of divine agency 
in such cases that even coins have #,.b®on struck by 
sovereigns with the inscription, *'Urfd breathed and 
they were scattered,” expressive of the moral 
sentiment. Thus while men earn merit or demerit 
for their honest or dishonest efforts, the ways of 
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Providence continue undisturbed to promote the 
well-being of the universe. Objective necessity, due 
to divine prescience, is not at all inconsistent with 
subjective freedom. Hence the belief of pious and 
thoughtful men in the divine regulation of events 
in the midst of our warring passions aud inclinations. 
“Although all mankind ” observes Vico, “are distracted 
by the three vicious appetites of fierceness, avarice, 
and ambition, the divine Spirit so employs them as 
to give rise, in a natural human way, to a legislation 
which produces from them the army, commerce, and 
the court, — that is to say, strength, wealth, and the 
knowledge of government.” That, while pursuing 
our moral ends, we may thus be the unconscious 
instruments in the divine administration of the world, 
is well expressed by Shelly. 

“As inland boats are driven to Ocean 
Down streams made strong with mountain-thaw ; 
And first there comes a gentle sound 
To those in talk or slumber bound, 

And wakes the destined soft emotion, 

Attracts, impels them : those who saw 
Say from the breathing earth behind 
There steams a plume-uplifting wind 
Which drives them on their path, while they 
Believe their own swift wings and feet 
The sweet desires within obey: 

And so they float upon their way.” 

{Prometheua Unhoundy Act II, Sec. ii.) 

Such an esplanation may harmonize our faith 
in the beneficent divine administration of the world 
with our moral convictions. Objective necessity 
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alone, when extended to the mental and moral world, 
would swallow up all moral distinctions, nullify all 
trials, and leave room only for prudence and economy ; 
and subjective freedom, if applied to explain the 
events of the natural world, would give rise to caprice 
and chaos, baffling all calculation and expectation 
•and so rendering life miserable and intolerable. 
The two extremes, however, when united in the 


way indicated above, yield harmony out of discord 
and reconcile our moral nature with our lot. 


" One adequate support 
For the calamities of mortal life 
Exists — one only ; an assured belief 
That the procession of our fate, howe'er 
Sad or disturb’d, is order’d by a Being 
Of inSnite benevolence and power, 

Whose everlasting purposes embrace 
All accidents, converting them to good." 

( Wordsivorih.) 

We should not judge things by abstract possibility, 
but by what Leibnitz calls concrete ‘com possibility. 
Abstractly considered, law or order involves a re- 
atraint on divine omnipotence ; the presence of sutfer- 
ings, on His benevolence ; and the unequal distribu- 
tion of agreeable and disagreeable experiences, on 
His justice. But can there be knowledge without 
law and order, true benevolence without regulation 
and penalty, and justice without unequal distri- 
bution of pleasures and pains ? We should not 
take a limited view of a particular factor, ignoring 
all the rest We should nob try, therefore, to 
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universalize natural necessity and thereby discredit 
the facts of personal consciousness ; nor should we 
strive to establish the universal sway of absolute 
freedom, which contradicts experience and substi** 
tutes caprice for law. Human freedom implies, no* 
doubt, that even God is not previously aware of our 
determinations ; but such is the only logical 
postulate of our moral life and the moral administra- 
tion of the world. Without freedom there can be 
no meaning in morality, whether human or divine ; 
and causality too is bereft of its true and adequate 
meaning. Divine omniscience must operate con- 
sistently with divine holiness ; and the two together 
justify faith in subjective morality and objective 
necessity. *‘Is this a limitation of God's foresight, 
that he can not read all volitions that are to be ? Yes : 
but it is a ^l/^limitodon just like his abstinence 
from causing them : lending us a portion of bis 
causation, he refrains from covering all with his 
omniscience. Foreknowledge of the contingent is 
not a perfection ; and if, rather than have a reign of 
universal necessity and stereotyped futurity, he 
willed, in order to prepare scope for a gift of moral 
freedom, to set up a range of alternative possibilities, 
he could but render some knowledge conditional for 
the sake of making any righteousness attainable i 
leaving enough that is determinate, for science ; 
and enough that is indeterminate, for character." 
(Martineau. Stndy of Religion, Vol. II. p. 279.) 

Even if the above account fail to relieve an 
inquisitive mind, it may be said that the positive 
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declarations of personal consciousness can never be 
set aside for an abstract theory of the universe. 
There are many things svhich ^ve cannot explain and 
reconcile ; and if this be made a ground for the 
rejection of patent facts, then there would be no more 
any security for truth or any solid foundation for a 
theory. *‘We are not jnstifie<i/’ remarks Mansel, 
“in rejecting what we can comprehend because we 
do not understand its possible relation to what we 
cannot.” {Prolegomena Logica, p. 336.) And we may 
add that, if such be tnr attitude, very few things 
would be left which could lay claim to existence. 

It may, however, be urged against our position 
that the above reconciliation of human liberty and 
divine foreknowledge, of subjective freedom and 
objective necessity, leaves very little room for any 
sphere of work for man. Ho is practically confined 
within the shadowy region of motives and shut out 
from the real world of Nature. Of what avail, it 
may be asked, is his freedom, if he cannot cfiect 
anything beyond the determinations of his own 
mind ? Moreover, validity of our position may be 
questioned by an appeal to facts which seem to 
justify belief in efficacy of our p>wer to produce 
results as contemplated by us. Do I not succeed, 
for example, in putting down on p^per what I am 
anxious to express, or in bringing from the shelf before 
me a book which 1 want for the purpose ? Am I 
not successful in giving a beggar a coin to remove 
bis want or wiping out the tear*) of a person in 
agony ? Can I not snatch an article from another. 
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if I be so disposed, or to strike or insult him for 
no fault of his own ? How, can we, in the face of 
such facts, maintain that there is any objective 
necessity at all. If belief in foreknowledge may 
lead one to deny subjective freedom, facts like 
these may incline another to deny foreknowledge 
altogether. We may. however, try to defend our 
intermediate position between these two extreme 
views by considerations like the following 

We can, no doubt, produce such results as have 
been mentioned above, but only with the help of the 
laws of Nature and so far as consistent with them. 
If, for instance, my limbs be paralysed or the 
book and the coin be too heavy for me, then 
certainly I can not attain my object. And, as 
Nature works for comprehensive ends, the parti- 
cular results in individual instances are not of much 
moment to her. For her comprehensive purposes, 
it is immaterial whether the book, for example, be 
on the shelf or on my table, whether the coin be 
with me or with the beggar. No doubt, the com- 
munication of knowledge or the alleviation of suffering 
may be included within the comprehensive ends; 
but the particular issue in any case is the resultant 
of so many factors — the character of the agent, the 
character of the object, and other attendant circum- 
stances connected w*ith them— that it would be 
presumption on the part of an individual to attribute 
the efficacy of an act to his own agency alone. We 
should remetnber that with regard to the great 
objective moral ends, which sway the destinies of 
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nations, the personal experiences of individuals arc 
of little consequence. “Whether the indivi<iual 
exists or not/' writes Hegel, “is a matter of indiffer- 
ence to the objective ethical order, which alone is 
steadfast. It is the power by which the life of 
individuals is ruled. It has been represented by 
nations as eternal Justice, or as deities who are 
absolute, in contrast with whom the striving of 
individuals is an empty game, like the tossing of the 
sea/' (The Philoaophy of Right, Dyde's Translation, 
p. 156.) But though the objective ethical order is 
thus steadfast, yet individual cHorts contribtite their 
humble share towards the realization of its great 
ends ; and so these efforts are of great moment to 
the individuals themselves. 

“Not all who seem to fail, have failed indeed ; 
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Not all who fail have therefore worked in vain : 
For all our acts to many issues lead ; 

And out of earnest purpose, pure and plain. 
Enforced by honest toil of hand or brain, 

The Lord will fashion, in His own good time, 
(Be this the labourers proudly humble creed,) 
Such ends as, to His wisdom, fitliest chime 
With His vast love's eternal harmonies. 

There is no failure for the good and wise : 
What though thy seed should fall by the way- 
side 

And the birds snatch it ;~-yct the birds arc fed ; 
Or they may bear it far across the tide. 

To give rich harvests after thou art dead.” 

(Politics fer the People. 1848.) 
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Personal efforts, therefore, are of vital importance 
to the individuals themselves as deciding for them the 
alternatives of good and bad, virtue and sin, beatitude 
and mortification. Motives here determine the char* 
acter of their acts and regulate their moral advance 
or decline. And the success of an enterprise depends, 
to a great extent, on the purity of motives and 
the force of will, which are very closely connected with 
each other. This evidently indicates that our efforts 
are crowned with success when they are not inconsisb* 
ent with the operation of the Moral Principle at 
work in the universe. That the force of will increases 
with the purity of motives and that its efficacy then 
is also increased, are facts supported by phenomena 
connected with hypnotism and mesmerism. To a 
hypnotized patient a pebble seems to be a huge block ] 
of stone, or a cat seems to be a man, when so suggested 
by the hypnotizes And the effect at times is not 
merely subjective but objective. The bones and 
muscles become strong as steel, so that several persons 
are supported on slender arms, and even hemorrhage 
is arrested in the case of a puncture or wound. Thus, 
by the sheer force of will, an individual can perform 
difficult and extraordinary feats. Such phenomena 
evidently suggest that there are wider laws con- 
necting our subjective determinations with objective 
issues which, being characterized by purity, are 
furthered only by honest volitions. These laws, 
however, constitute only a fragment of the universal 
framework regulating the march of events. The 
effect in any case, then, is really the resultant of 
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various factors, one of which may be the virtuous 
efforts of individuals. And, if these efforts determine 
the issue in any case, they do so only because they 
come under Natures laws. Hence so far as the 
objective results are concerned, nothing is accidental 
or inharmonious. 

“All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee ; 

All Chance, Direction, which thou canst not sec ; 

All Discord, Harmony not understood ; 

All partial Evil, universal Good." {Pope.) 

§ 9. Free-will and Character We have seen 
that morality postulates freedom an<l involves 
character. Character indicates, however, a deter- 
minate tendency to act for good or for ill and consti- 
tutes the ground for our expectations and calcula- 
tions of human conduct. If character is thus open 
to computation, it must fall within the domain of 
necessity and be thus inconsistent with freedom. 
How are wc to remove this difficulty ? The diffi- 
culty is solved by reference to the complex character 
of the human constitution in which several factors 
co-operate to bring about a result. When the 
phenomenon of habit is induced on an exercise of 
will, the foundation of character is laid. Character 
thus involves will. By the repeated and uniform 
exercise of free choice in any direction we build up 
a character to act in that direction ; so that charac- 
ter reveals merely the persistent effort of a soul 
bent either on obedience or transgression. When 
we hold a man accountable for his character and 
praise or blame him for what issues from it, we 
^ume that he might have formed a different 
51 
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character by modifying the influences which worked 
on his will. Character^ which is the outcome of 
necessity, is merely a passive product, which can no 
more be the subject of moral criticism than a deter- 
minate current of water or wind. We ennoble or 
debase our constitution according as we mould a 
virtuous or a sinful character out of our natural 
propensities by their due or undue regulation. It 
is the will which can thus make us a master ora 
slave by strengthening or weakening our higher or 
lower tendencies to action and thereby bringing 
about a virtuous or a sinful character. Tennyson 
thus describes the function of will in this sphere : 

“ 0 well for him whose will is strong ! 

He suffers, but he will not suffer long ; 

He suflers, but he cannot suffer wrong : 

For him nor moves the loud world’s random mock. 
Nor all Calamity’s hugest waves confound, 

Who seems a promontory of rock, 

That, compass'd round with turbulent sound, 

In middle ocean meets the surging shock, 
Tempest-buffeted, citadel -crown'd. 

But ill for him who, bettering not with time, 
Corrupts the strength of heaven-descended Will, 
And ever weaker grows thro’ acted crime, 

Or seeming-genial venial fault. 

Recurring and suggesting still ! 

He seems as one whose footsteps halt, 

Toiling in immeasurable sand, 

And o’er a weary sultry land, 

Far beneath a blaziog vault. 

Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill, 

The city sparkles like a grain of salt,” {WiU.) 
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Free-will is thus not inconsistent with character. 
It is but the acquired tendency of the mind to think, 
feel, or act in certain habitual ways by reason of the 
prior uniform exercise of will in those directions. 
It is the self definitely modified by personal exercise 
of power. And self, as we have seen, is the basis 
of morality. (Vide Chap. Ill, § 4.) “The mind,” 
says Buddha. “ is the origin of all that is; the mind 
is the master, the mind is the cause. If in the 
midst of the mind there are evil thoughts, then the 
words are evil, the deeds are evil, and the sorrow 
which results from sin follows that man, as the 
chariot wheel follows him who draws it. The mind 
is the origin of all that is ; it is the mind that com- 
mands, it is the mind that contrives. If in the 
mind there are good thoughts, then the words are 
good and the deeds good, and the happiness which 
results from such conduct follows that man, as the 
shadow accompanies the substance.” (D/ui7HrHa2^((du, 
Sec. IX.) 

In proportion as character grows strictly uniform 
and conduct becomes habitual, there is left little 
room for merit or demerit, though the sway of virtue 
or vice is more firmly established. (Vide Chap. XVI, 
§ 1<) And when conduct becomes quite mechanical, 
owing to the rigid sway of habit, acts pass out of 
the sphere of consciousness altogether and come 
Within the range of organic necessity with which 
morality has no concern. The self, revealing itself 
tn a definite form of character, is an active agent 
shaping its own destiny, and not merely a passive 
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product formed hy the convergence or conflict of 
natural laws. ‘*We think/' writes Martineau, “not 
merely of a manufactured Ego, the resultant of its 
own experiences and therefore changing through 
their course; but of a permanent self-identical Ego 
living through all, responsible now for what it is 
because responsible all through for what it does. 
And when we say that an act gives evidence of the 
character, wo mean, not that it is retrospective and 
reveals the past and established habits, but that it 
shows us the kind of use which the living Ego 
makes of its freedom.” {Study of Religion, Vol. II. 
p. 239.) Every one is conscious within himself of 
his ability thus to shape his own character ; and our 
criticism of the conduct of others rests also on such 
an assumption. The good will, as Kant observes, is 
like a jewel which “shines by its own light, as a 
thing which has its whole value in itself.” (Vide 
Chap. IX, § 20.) We are judged here by it, and we 
also expect to be tried by it hereafter by the 
Supreme Judge who has given us this power to 
stand or fall. 

“—Here I bring, within my trembling band, 
This will of mine— a thing thatseemeth small; 
And thou alone, O Lord, canst understand 
How, when I yield Thee this, I yield mine all. 
Hidden therein Thy searching gaze canst see 
Struggles of passion, visions of delight, 

All that I have, or am, or fain would be,— 

Deep loves, fond hopes, and longings infinite.” 


BOOK VI. 

CONCRETE MORAL LIFE. 
CHAPTER XXL 

The Moral Constitution. 

§1. Character of the Moral Constitution* Let 
us now bring our inquiry into the character and con- 
ditions of our moral life to a close with a brief ac- 
count of the way in which the several factors operate 
in the concrete life of an individual. In the prece- 
ding chapters we have considered separately the dif- 
ferent elements of our moral constitution with a view 
to determine their contents, conditions, and signifi- 
cance. But such an examination, however useful for 
scientific purposes, is more or less arbitrary and one- 
sided, In dwelling on one aspect we are prone to 
overlook others and thus to give a partial and incor- 
rect estimate of the several elements. Our estimate 
of one factor must, therefore, be always relative to 
the contents and significance of the rest, so that wo 
may not wander from the truth. 

'^Affections, Instincts, Principles, and Powers, 

Impulse and Reason, Freedom and Control— 

So men, unravelling Ood's harmonious whole, 

Rend in a thousand shreds this life of ours. 

Vain labour ! Deep and broad, where none may see, 
Spring the foundations of that shadowy throne 
Where man’s one nature, queen-like, sits alone. 
Centred in a majestic unity.** {Matthew Arnold.) 
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Let ua, therefore^ conclude the above meagre and 
imperfect account of the different elements of moral 
life with a brief reference to their co-presence and co- 
operation in the moral life of an individual. The 
cognitive, emotive, and conative factors, discussed in 
the previous Books, all contribute their share towards 
the rearing of a healthy moral character which is the 
goal of our being. If Conscience supplies the light, 
the Inclinations and Passions supply the motive 
power of our moral life, which is under the control of 
Rational Will. {Vide Chap. Ill, § 4.) If the con- 
trol be imperfectly exercised, if the passions and pro- 
pensities be allowed to have their way, then the 
harmony of our moral constitution is disturbed, 
which is indicated by the 'stings of conscience.' 

*‘0 how the passions, insolent and strong. 

bear our weak minds their rapid course along ; 

Make us the madness of their will obey ; 

Then die, and leave us to our griefs a prey I" 

{Crahbe^) 

And the security of our moral constitution is 
ensured not merely by the subjective pain attendant 
on the violation of duty, but also by the condemna- 
tion of others and the penalties of Nature. ( Vide 
Chap. XVI, § 6 and § 7.) "Cruelty and treachery," 
observes Hume, "displease from their very nature; 
nor is it possible ever to reconcile us to these quali- 
ties, either in ourselvas or others. Virtue, therefore, 
produces always a pleasure distinct from the pride or 
self-satisfaction which attends it: Vice, an uneasiness 
separate from the humility or remorse.” (iJisserto- 
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iion on the P^sions.) If we are sentient beings, 
the sufferings coq^cted with our moral nature must 
be regarded as an important safeguard against im- 
morality. If, again, we walk in the path of virtue, 
the joys of sympathy and affection and the peace 
and contentment of an honest life cheer us up and 
lead us onward towards our goal. It should bo re- 
membered, however, that these moral sentiments are 
mere aids to moral life, the essence of which lies in 
a disinterested performance of our duties. Wisdom 
is inferior to Virtue ; and Prudence inferior to 
Wisdom. (Vide Chap. XVI, § 7 and 5 ^•) 
must also remember that the strife of Reason and 
Sensibility, of Duty and Inclination is essential to 
Virtue. Without conflict there can be no trial and 
no merit. As Paulsen says, Where there has never 
been a conflict between inclination and duty, where 
the will has never had an opportunity of deciding 
against inclination and for duty, the character has 
not been tested.*' And character, as we have said, 
is the concrete embodiment of the different olcment.s 
of our moral life which, by co-operation and conflict, 
gradually assume a determinate form, affording room 
for expectation and progress, though not excluding 
altogether disappointment and degradation. (Vide 
Chap. XX, § 9.) Let us, therefore, consider first the 
conditiahs of character and its influence on moral life. 

tf^.^^Jharactep and Conduct. Character (from 
Gr.Vsfc^^c^er, a mark cut or engraved) properly 
implies a peculiarity of mental or moral constitution 
which distinguishes one individual from another. It 
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is, fts it were, a moral mark which indicates the 
peculiar bent of his mind whether due to habit or 
natural endowment. The character of an individual 
is determined partly by his natural abilities and 
partly by bis acquirements ; but in either case it 
depends on the use he makes of bis powei^ and 
attainments. Even natural abilities may improve or 
deteriorate according as we uniformly exercise them 
in the right or in the wrong direction. What goes, 
therefore, to build up character is the uniform exer- 
cise of will in certain directions. One habitually act- 
ing in the wrong direction thus acquires a bad 
character, while one habitually acting in the right 
direction comes to possess a virtuous character. In 
this way, an individual sets up a disposition in him to 
think, feel, or act in certain ways according to the 
bent of his character. The Nyaya aphorism, that 
“Our actions, though apparently disappearing, remain 
unperceived, and reappear in their effects as tenden- 
cies {PravTittis), has, therefore, a significance even in 
this life. As we are scrupulous or careless in the 
estimate and execution of our duties, so do we lay 
the foundation of a good or a bad character and 
become disposed afterwards to act in analogous ways 
under like circumstances. Thus, through culture, 
an individual becomes sympathetic or selfish, 
honest or dishonest, virtuous or sinful. We see, 
then, that character, though growing out of habit, 
reacts on it ; as character is formed, our habits also 
become steady and uniform. Character thus comes 
to stand for the moral constitution as it is modified 
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by personal efforts. “Character,” says Stout, “is 
just the constitution of the Self as a whole. Char* 
acter exists only in so far as unity and continuity of 
conscious life exists and manifests itself in syste- 
matic consistency of conduct. Animals can scarcely be 
said to have a character, because their actions flow 
from disconnected impulse.” {Manual of Psycho- 
logy* p. 633.) 

The formation of character is due to the regula- 
tive influence of Reason and the strength of the 
virtuous Will. Nature has endowed man with 
certain q uali ties cogn i ti ve, emotional, and cona- 

tive— with an adjustment among them, which 
it is for him either to preserve and promote or to 
subvert and weaken by a legitimate or illegitimate 
exercise of his powers. If, overlooking the claims 
of reason, a man follows the humour of a moment, 
then he degenerates into a brute. His rational 
nature and the connected sentiments, however, 
stand prominently in the way of such degradation, 
so that it is only with dogged pertinacity and wicked 
perversity that he can succeed in drowning altogether 
the glory of his nature. Ordinarily an individual is 
disposed to exercise his powers according to the 
dictates of reason and thus to set up at le?wt a 
prudential, if not a virtuous, character. Seth writes, 
“It is in the possibility of transfiguring this natural 
animal life, and making it the instrument and 
expression of spiritual purpose, that morality consists. 
Morality is the formation, out of this raw material 
of nature, of a character. The seething and tumultu- 
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ons life of natural tendency, of appetite and passion, 
atfection and desire, must be reduced to some 

common human measure It is only by taking in 

hand his original nature or dispositiou, and gathering 
up its manifold elements into the unity of a consistent 

character, that man becomes truly man The way 

from nature to character is laborious, and full of 
effort.” {Ethical Principles, pp. 49-50.) The word 
‘character’ has thus acquired a speci6c sense, viz,, 
that of good character, into which the human con- 
stitution oi-diuarily tends to develop under normal 
conditions. It implies, as Sully says, “A morally 
disciplined will, including a virtuous condition of 
the whole mind, that is, the disposition to think and 
feel (as well as to act) in ways conducive to the ends 
of morality.” {Oxitliiuis of Psychologxj. p. 440.) 

Comluct is but the expression of character in a 
series of outward acts. As character assumes a 
<leterminate form, conduct becomes more and more 
uniform which reveals the character to others. As 
Alexander says, **Think of a man's conduct in relation 
to the mental conditions from which it proceeds and 
you think of bis character ; think of his character as 
it produces results beyond these sentiments them* 
selves and you have conduct.” {Moral Order and 
Progrc<t^y p. 49.) The term 'conduct/ qo doubt, has, 
like the term 'character/ been used at times in a 
very wide and loose sense, so as to cover all vital 
activities directed towards certain ends, whether 
operating consciously or not. Thus, Spencer speaks 
of the conduct of infusoria and mollusca and describes 
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‘an advance in conduct;/ as increased 'adjustment of 
acts to euds/ {Vide Chap. XI, §2.) It may be 
mentioned, however, that instinctive or spontaneous 
adjustments cannot with pri)priety be included in 
conduct. Conduct implies a system of acts expres- 
sive of character, as it is formed by the repeate<l and 
uniform exercise of will in certain directions. ‘'It 
seems best/* says Mackenzie, “to confine the term 
conduct to those acts that are not merely adjusted 
to ends, but also definitely willetl. A person’s 
conduct, then, is the complete system of such 
acts, corrcsponcling to his character/* {Ethics, p. 85.) 
Man, as endowed with rciison and will, has to 
achieve for himself what may be secured to the 
lower animals merely by the drift of nature. And 
this achievement, when becoming a definite and 
dominant tendency, constitutes character and issues 
in conduct. 

From the above account it is clear that character 
and conduct are marked by consistency and rational- 
ity. In fact, there is consistency owing to rational- 
ity, owing to the regulation of the desires and 
inclinations according to the dictates of reason. As, 
therefore, our life comes more and more under the 
influence of rational impulses, it acquires the capacity 
of successfully resisting the lower propensities and of 
uniformly acting in the direction of virtue and 
wisdom. When the rational impulses are of an 
inferior rank (as in the case of an economist of 
pleasure), a low type of character develops, such as 
ie illustrated in the life of a Heliogabalus or s Nero ; 
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and when such impulses are of an elevated type, 
they give rise to an exalted character, such as is 
illustrated in the life of a Ramchandra or a Yudhis- 
thir, a John the Good or an Empress Victoria, a 
Garibaldi or a Gladstone. We should remember, 
however, that in the case of an inferior character, 
consistency is not so much possible as in the case 
of an elevated one. An individual can never be 
thoroughly consistent in his wickedness, however 
much he may try to be so ; but one moved by pure 
regard for good is alway.s consistent in his conduct 
Strict consistency, the strongest force in the world, 
is thus the privilege of the virtuous. Virtuous 
character is thus the noblest thing on earth which 
brings health and strength, peace and happiness, 
prosperity and progress to individuals and nations. 
Give (13 men,” cries • the earnest preacher, 
“Give us men — strong, stalwart men, 

Men whom highest hope inspires. 

Men whom purest honour fires, 

Men who trample sci/ beneath them, 

Men who make their country wreathe them 
As noble sons of worthy sires 
Men who never shame their mothers, 

Mon who never fail their brothers, 

True, however false are others ; 

Give us men ; I say again, 

Give us men.” 

§ 3. The Growth of Character. The due devel- 
opment of character is the chief end of our moral 
efforts. This development is closely connected with 
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moral training explained in § 4 of Chapter VIII. 
It involves the following factors : — 

(1) It implies better insight into the conditions 
of Duty and a wider conception of moral ideals. 
If Understanding be at fault then Will may be 
misguided, thereby preventing the perfect dev^elop* 
ment of character. An individual in such a case 
may now follow his inclination and now follow duty 
and so fail to form virtuous habits which underlie 
good character* Narrow* estimates of duties, likesvise, 
lead to contracted notions of virtues which tend to 
make men more egoistic and thus to weaken their 
oharacter. 

(2) The strength of Will is specially needed to 
build up character. If one cannot resist the soli- 
citations of sense and the allurements of passion, 
then he becomes a prey to the passing inclinations 
and desires, without having any solidity of chanveter. 
Character, us we have seen, is not at all inconsistent 
with the freedom of will, {Vide Chap, XX, § 9.) 
Nay, we may say that one is really free when he 
acts from character instead of from impulse. 
Subjection to impulse is bondage, while the ability 
to act according to one's own character is really the 
very essence of freedom. ‘‘Acts, * says Stout, “arc 
free in so far as they flow from the character of the 
agent." We thus find greater freedom or strength 
of character in a Sir Philip Sidney, while refusing 
a cup of water, than in a gourmand who is quite at 
the mercy of every tempting dish. And we find 
more consistency in the character of a person of 
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the former type than in that of the latter.* 

(3> A certain amount of time and attention is 
also essential to the growth of character. A sufficient 
quantity of psycho-physical energy must be expended 
in a definite direction to beget a tendency to act 
similarly under like circuinslances. Character is not 
the product of a day, nor of a thoughtless or auto- 
matic execution of work. The more attention we pay 
to a line of work and the longer we persist in the 
direction, the stronger is the consequent habit. 

(4) For the growth of character, uniformity and 
frequency are of greater moment than the mere 
number of repetitions. When certain acts are 
performed in quick succession and with unfailing 
uniformity, then a comparatively stable character 
is formed in the direction. Thus, for the strength 
of character, one should be at least as much careful 
of what are called the minor duties of life as for 
those that are regarded as the major or more 
prominent. Here we should guard against two 
principal dangers which tend to weaken character 
by lapses and failures, (a) One risk is the temptation 
to transgress owing to our dissatisfaction with the 
ways of the world. In such cases the Tempter may 
whisper within us — 

Why urge the long unequal fight 
Since truth has fallen in the street, 


af «ceiv«a a morul wound at the battle 

of Zutphen for having stripped off some of his own armour to 
lend It to another officer. And he refused a cup of water when 
fainting m the field of battle, in order that it mfght be^^ven to 
a wounded soldier looking at it with wistful eyS ^ 
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Or lift anew the trampled light, 

Quenched by the heedless million's feet ? 

Give o'er the thankless task : forsake 
The fools who know not ill from goofl : 

Eat, drink, enjoy thy own, and take 
Thine ease among the multitude." (llVaV/ur.) 

But we should remember that the true test of 
virtue is difficulty ; and the more honest an individ- 
ual, the severer must be his test. If, however, one 
succumbs to such difficulties, then his character is 
imoaired and he boeins a downvvaitl course, (b) The 
other risk arises from the violence of pa.ssions which violent 
Ht times lead men to act contrary to their character 
and thereby to weaken it. This risk is greater in 
the case of individuals whose character has not been 


completely formed and who are, therefore, liable to 
lose the benefit of their previous eftbrts by such 
lapses. 

Like mighty rivers, with resistless force 
The passions rage, obstructed in their course. 

Swell to new heights, forbidden paths explore. 
And drown those virtues which they fed before." 

{Pope.) 

In such cases we should put forth sufficient strengtk 
of will to overcome the force of the passions, and 
thus to preserve the integrity of our character. Wc 
should remember that one lapse prepares the way 
for another and next for another, and so on, until the 
character is ruined, and the individual becomes a 
prey to the charms of passion. 

(,5) To preserve the purity and strength of 
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and ea>rnest- 
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character one should always be sincere and earnest 
in his work, never devi ating, in the least from the 
path of rectitude. One should always be open to 
conviction and disposed to do what is best under 
the circumstances, that he may really be consistent 
in conduct, thereby preserving the integrity of 
his character. Such a character raises one above 
the smiles and frowns of men and fortune and gives 
him true strength and peace. Emerson rightly 
observes, see not any road of perfect peace which a 
man can walk, but after the counsel of his own bosom. 
Let him quit too much association, let him go home 
much, and establish himself in those courses he 
approves. The unremitting retention of simple and 
high sentiments in obscure duties is hardening the 
character to that temper which will work with 
honour, if need be, in the tumult, or on the scaffold.'" 
(E^my on Heroism.) 

It is evident from the foregoing remarks that 
the growth of character implies the increased sub- 
ordination of impulse to reason. The mere inten- 
sific.ition of an impulse through repetition can 
scarcely be said to constitute character— at least in 
the case of man. Herein we 6nd the point of differ- 
ence between mere habit and character. Habit 
grows mechanical with practice ; but character never 
loses its rationality with its growth. Both habit 
and character are. no doubt, marked by uniformity ; 
but the uniformity in the one case becomes almost 
a physical necessity, while in the other it amounts 
only to moral certainty. The strength of habit as 
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well as of character is judged generally by the facility 
of performance and the concomitant feelings : the 
stronger a habit or character, the greater the ease 
and pleasure with which an act according to it is 
performed and the greater the pain in departing 
from it. Thotigh habit and character are thus 
similar and closely connected, yet the one is com* 
paratively blind, while the other is clear-sighted. 
The uniformity of character is based on Reason and 
Conscience, and so it is never beyond the regulating 
influence of principles. “ All that we are/’ says 
Buddha, “ is the rCsSult of what we have thought : it 
is founded on our thoughts, it is made up of our 
thoughts/' {Dhamviapada.) It may be said of a 
man of character that— 


Tlie strength 
of habit 
ami character 
j$ indicated 
bj tlid ea^e 
ami facility 
of perform* 
ancc. 


Character ia 
never 
beyoixl the 
regulating 
innuenee of 
principles. 


*' His words are bonds, his oaths arc oracles, 

His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate, 

His tears pure messengers sent from his heart, 
His heart as far from fraud as heaven from earth/' 

(ShaJccsifcarc.) 

§ 4. Moral Ideal and Moral Progress. The 
connection between moral ideal and moral progress 
is, as we shall see. very close. The principal tjues- 
tion in the concrete moral life of an individual or 
of a society is the question of moral progress. It is 
a question relating to the proper development of 
character, individual or national. Though the con- 
Dectioo between individual and social progress is 
very close, yet, for convenience of treatment, we 
shall confine our attention to the former in this 
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section and shall discuss the latter in section 6. 
Moral progress is determined by the concurrent 
development of the different sides of our moral 
nature according to the requirements of the moral 
laws. It is thus intimately connected with the form 
of the moral ideal as conceived by an agent and 
furnished by the societ}' in which he lives. The 
relation of moral progress to moral ideal, like many 
other relations, is one of reciprocity : they condition 
each other, so that every moral advance tends to 
raise the moral ideal*, which in its turn prompts to 


* M&okenzie observes with r^gArd to the Jiforal Idtal : 
id^Al means a type, model, or staticUrd ; and that which is ideal 
is that which is normal, that which conforms to its type or 
sundard. The adject ive *ulea!,’ however, corresponds to the two 
nouns 'Idea' and Udeal.’and there is a certain ambiguity initsxise. 
As correspond in if to ‘idea* (in the sense mo^ current in 
English by Locke, Berkeley and Hume) it is apt to be 
understood ns referring to that which is merely fancied, os 

distinguished from that which eiists in fact And indeed this 

meaning clings even to the noun 'Ideal,* and to ‘ideal* oa an 
adjective corresponding to that noun. An artist’s Ideal is 
apt to be understood oa meaning a type of beauty which is 

nowhere to ^ found existing In this sense also an Ideal 

Plato’s Republic, is contrasted with actually existing 
conditions. Now this use of the word is apt to be very 
rois oading in Ethics. In order to avoid such confusion it is 
well for the student to think of the moral Ideal, not in relation 
to Ideal ftates or the artist’s Ideal, but rather in relation to the 
ogical Ideal. The Ideal of correct thinking is not something 
1 # ** something that is realized every time we 

t^ink at all 5 for to think wrongly is to a certain extent not 
» think, hiinilarly the moraf ideal may be said to be realized 
ev«rj-tirnewetrely act. It i* important that we should get 

thinking of tbo Ideal as something ‘too good 
’• '^ther os the determining 

?, I " reality.” (Jtfanuof of Eihict, pp. 28-29, foot-note.) 
te™ that the current use of the 

pwfeotion. is not at all 
loteal f ^“'ssion of the moral standard as an 

«tea >» difference between the 

exneriences employ^ to raeasnre onr concrete motsL 

experiences and an ideal type of character which is made 
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§ 4 .; 

more righteous forma of activity and thus to give 
rise to a more elevated type of character. Let us, 
therefore, refer here to the circumstances which 
favour the due development of the moral ideal and 
thus determine the moral progress of individuals. 

(1) The due cnltivntio^% of intelligence to 
arrive at valid estimates of duties is an important 
factor of moral progress. As mentioned in § 5 of 
Chapter VIII, our moral ideal improves with the 
widening of our mental horizon : narrow or contract- 
ed moral notions give way before elevated moral 
ideas. Moreover, our estimates of the several duties 
of life should be harmonious and comprehensive 
enough, so as not to neglect or overlook some, 
while enforcing the rest. Thus an ideal character 
should not neglect some duties as insignificant, 
while attending to others as important. Each 
is importani; in its own sphere and can never 
possibly be replaced by another. Thus our 
duties to the State, the community, and self, to 
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fhoobjaotofonr moral aspiration. In the esse of ^ 

Juitioe, lor oxa.iiplo, the stauderd le always defini^ H,.t an 

whether an act is in or out of conformity with ^ 

irloalof Veracity lauch as is representeti m “ /“'“’’f ' 

.Timtioe 'such « is represented in a Ramoh.ndra) « 

very difficult to he realized lu practice owing U> 

tioils of character. There is thus a difference ® 

standard as a measure of actual cases and ''M®" '? 

regarded as a perfect embodiment of the standard in the hie ol 

an individual or oonimiimty. And this d'fferencc >* 

heightened when we consider not merely this or that 

virtue, but the standard as a whole and ^ 

as a whole Though particular acts may now and then Oe 

characterized by joetice, veracity, benevolence, 

yet an ideal of character which ia a porfret 

the virtnes is rare indeed. And such an ideal it is. which supp 

eho tra© inapiration for moral progree®. 
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animals, and plants as well, should all be scrupulous- 
ly determined and discharged. A really good man 
is a good son, a good brother, a good husband, a good 
parent, a good friend, a good neighbour, a good 
workman, and a good citizen. One should be catholic 
in his views and liberal in his pursuits, avoiding 
selfish ends. 

‘‘Know, Nature’s children all divide her care ; 

The fur that warms a monarch, warm’d a bear. 

While man exclaims, “See all things for itiy use !” 

“See man for mine !” replies a pamper’d goose: 

And just as short of reason he must fall. 

Who thinks all made for one, not one for all.” 

{Pope) 

One should always respect other persons and their 
rights and should always avoid ignoble ends. He 
should be severe in the estimate of his own character 
but charitable in the estimate of others. How often 
do we unjustly criticise others, thus d ‘basing our 
own character! Vishnusarma well illustrates this 
with regal'd to the way in which we often judge the 
conduct of servants. How hard, he writes, is the lot 
of a servant : “If he be silent, he is billed a fool ; if 
talkative, a prattler ; if patient, a coward ; if he endure 
not, a boor ; at hand, impertinent \ at a distance, good 
for nothing.” {Hitopodeeka, Surhidveda, 25 .) 

pTq?f 
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Thus, by a careful and impartial estimate of 
the facts of our moral life, we should always try to 
arrive at an elevated moral ideal which would lead 
us onward in our moral struggles. But merely the 
conception of a noble ideal is not adequate to give 
rise to a yearning for a higher type of character. It is 
further necessary that one should be conscious of his 
shortcoming. It is a notorious fact that the lower 
one sinks in immorality, the less is he susceptible 
to the nobler sentiments and the more is he given to 
self-sophistication. Virtuous natures generally have 
an acute consciousness of their defects and failings. 

(2) The moral fientiments affect in an important 
way moral ideals and moral progress. When the 
sentiments are misdirected they lower the ideals 
and retard progress ; when they arc healthy and 
strong, they lend force to ideals and expedite progress. 
{Vide Chap. XVII.) We should remember in this 
connection the function of penitence as a means of 
moral regeneration. “Of all acts/* writes Carlyle, “is 
not, for a man, repenience the most divine ? The 
deadliest sin, I say, were that same supercilious con- 
sciousness of no sin that is death ; the heart so 
conscious is divorced from sincerity, humility and 
fact ; is doiui : it is ‘pure* as dead dry sand is pure. 
(Hero-Worship, Lecture II.) The deep conscious- 
ness of sin sometimes produces such u revolution in 
the moral constitution and gives rise to so 
strong a resol utioa to improve one's character that 
thence for wal'd he may move along new lines 
altogether, beginning, as it were, a new moml life. 
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The life of a Saul a Ratnakar, or an Asoka 
illustrates what a change may be wrought in the soul 
by genuine repenteoce. In order, however, that a 
moral re-awakening may follow, the consciousness of 
sin must be deep and strong and not momentary 
and 6tful One. moved by sincere compunction, is 
inspired, as it were.with supernatural strength; and, as 
the darkest cloud puts on a golden hue when the rays 
of the sun fall on it, so the blackest nature assumes 
a bright aspect when divine grace shines on it. 

Compunction, no doubt, has been treated by 
hedonists and dcterininists as a mere illusion due to 
a confusion of the present with the past. Priestley, 
for example, observes, ”A man, when he reproaches 
himself for any particular action in his past conduct, 
may fancy that if he was in the same situation again, 
he would have acted differently. But this is a mere 
deception, and if he examines himself strictly, and 
takes in all the circumstances, he may be satisBed 
that, with the same inward disposition of mind, and 
with precisely the same views of things as he had then, 
and exclusive of all others which he has acquired 
by reflection since, he could not have acted otherwise 
than he did.” of PhiL Necessity, p. 99 .) 

But the universal conviction of sin in the case of a 
moral transgression, with the consequent feeling of 
remorse, can no more be extinguished by the preju- 
diced declarations of a few interested philosophers 
than can the general consciousness of colour be set 
aside by the verdict of a council of the blind. 
{Vide- Chap. XVII, § 5.) 
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(3) The purity of the moral ideal is secured also 
by the control of the passions and the dtie regtdation 
of the impulses. We have seen (^Vide Chap. VIII) 
how our moral vision is distorted and oiir moral 
growth dwarfed by moral transgressions. We should, 
therefore, try our very best to keep to the road of 
moral progress by preserving the balance of our 
moral constitution. 

“Passions, like Elements, tho’ born to tight, 

Yet, mix’d and soften’d, in his work unite : 

These 'tis enough to temper and employ ; 

But what composes Man, can Man <lestroy I 
Suffice that Reason keep to Nature’s road, 
Subject, compound them, follow her and God.” 

{Vope.) 

We have seen that, properly speaking, man can 
never be idle. Thus, the great secret of moral pro- 
gress lies in always making a right uso of time. 
{Vide Chap. XIV, § 8.) “A man/’ says Bacon, ‘‘that 
is young in years may be old in hours, if he have 
lost no time.” {Essay on YoxUh and Aye.) 

“We have not wings, we cannot soar. 

But w© have feet to scale and climb 
By slow degrees, by more and more, 

The cloudy summits ol our time. 

When we thus work sincerely and steadily we 
gradually acquire a virtuous chai-acter. which enables 
us to conceive nobler ideals and to make further 
moral advance. As Goethe says— 
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‘'Like as a star, 

That maketh not haste. 

That taketh not rest, 

Be each one fulfilling 
His god -given Hest/' 

From the above remarks it is evident that, by 
the proper regulation of the different sides of our 
moral nature, we are able to form correct moral 
ideals which in their turn contribute to further 
moral advance. If is by practice and perseverance 
that we can improve our character. “The way ” says 
DArcy, ‘'to solve the moral perplexities of great 
occasions is to practise morality every day. The 
way to be good in great things is to be good in little 
things. The way to know the good when knowledge 
is hard is to do the good when knowledge is easy.” 
{Short SUuly of Ethics, p. 220.) Moral progress 
is measured by greater ease in controlling the 
passions and by increased peace and resignation. 
The resignation of a virtuous life, however, 
18 not one of inaction and torpor ; it is born of 
cheerful and disinterested activity in the service of 
Duty. He is thus contended and happy; for true 
happiness lies not in hankering after pleasure but 
m pious self-dependence. Manu very well observes— 

if I 

I1 

(Manava Dkarma-Sastra, IV, 159-160./ 
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“Abandon all those acts that depend on others and 
scrupulously perform all those that depend on 
self, for all that depends on self is the source 
of pleasure and all that depends on another is the 
source of pain. Know this to be the true mark of 
pleasure and pain/' 

Wo have in this section discussed the moral ideal ,, , , 

icloal 

and moral progress only so far as they depend on momi 

personal exertion ; but as a matter ol fact, they are jnfluvnuecl to 

often conditioned by social environment. We have 

already considered in Chap. V, 6 4, how the develop- 

I ^ t cnvirnuniejit, 

ment of moral consciousness is furthered or retarded 


by social influence; and we shall again advert to it 
in section G, after considering the relation of the 
Individual to Society. 

§ 5. Relation of Individual to Society. The 
relation of the Individual to Society is very close 
indeed. {Vide Chap III, § 6.) We are what we 
are, not simply by our own exertions, but also, to a 
great extent, by the influence of society. The in- 
fluence of society is often silent and subtle, but 
nevertheless it is generally very potent, ^^c 
imbibe notions of propriety and elegance from society 
which do not fail to influence our conduct. Tradition, 
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language, and heredity— all illustrate to what extent 
we depend on others for our mental and moral devel- 
opment. Even the original form and constitution 
of our mind betray on analysis the intimate relation 
in which we stand to others. Our passions and 
affections, our hopes and fears, our sympathies and 
antipathies are often connected with the behaviour 
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and attitude of othera. Nay, the very constitution 
of Reason— the distinctive attribute of man — reveals 
community of nature and the unity of the human 
race. Social fibres, as we have said, throb in our 

very constitution. 

“Man in society is like a flower 
Blown in its native bed. *Tis there alone 
His faculties expanded in full bloom 
Shine out, there only reach their proper use.** 

( Coxoper,) 

This dependence of individuals on society springs 
out of the vital connection in which they stand to 
it. The modern conception of social organism, of 
which individuals are but parts, may thus be defend- 
ed not only on mechanical but also on teleological 
principles. It is supported no less by Hegelianism 
than by Evolutionism. {Vide Chap. XI, | 2 and 
Chap. XII, § 6.) We have seen that outward 
results are to a great extent independent of our 
choice. Th'is, while every one pursues his own 
end he becomes an unconscious instrument in 
the hands of Providence in promoting the ends of 
humanity and of the universe. History has, accord- 
ingly, been .sometimes likened to a foors comedy 
where every player tries to deceive others, but ends 
by deceiving himself. That we are thus members of 
the social organism whose ends we promote by. 
personal efforts is supported by analogous experi- 
ences in other spheres. In the case of our physical 
constitution, for example, we find that while 
every organ performs its own appropriate function. 
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it promotes in its own way the general well-being of 
the entire organism. And physiology testifies to the 
fact that millions of corpuscles, red and white, which 
compose our system, preserve the entire frame, while 
pursuing their own ends.* Thus, though every 
actor plays his own part in this great drama of the 
world, yet he contributes his share to wan Is the har- 
mony of the entire plot as conceived by the great 
Dramatist. {Vide Chap. XX, f 8.) As Pope says — 
“ A mightier powV the strong direction sends, 
And several men impels to several ends.’* 

The difference, however, between man and other 
creatures is that while these arc led simply by their 
spontaneous instincts fowanls thf'ir pn)per sphere of 
work, he can regulate his activities by the conscious 
exercise of Reason. If it is his privilege to under- 
fltand the mechanism of things and to utilize them 
for his purposes, it is also his responsibility to use 
his powers ariijht consistently with the gencnil drift 
of nature. Our previous analysis has shown the 
ascendency of Conscience in the human constitution 
and the moral necessity of regulating the ilifforent 
faculties according to its dictates. When, therefore, 
we arc conscious of our vital connection with society 


in every way, it becomes our sacred duty to promote 
its interests as far as practicable. The superior claim 
of society is admitted by all moralists, whatever 

•Our blood with it* million* of cornu ‘•olo*hn« K®" 

Ukoned to a great community or republic. The r co 
are regarded a* the workers whose duty it 
from tlie lungs to all parts of the body ; and the 
puaole* are believed to be the soldiers wh<>9e duty tt i* 
tor any foreign end mjurious microbe or ImciIIu* hnding entrance 
into the body aod to destroy and remove it. 
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may be the theoretic grounds on which it is defended. 
No doubt, led by passion and inclination, man is 
often led to rate his own interests high and so to 
slight the claims of society : but in doing so, he not 
only degrades his own nature but misses also tho 
happiness which he thus vainly seeks. “The rationa- 
lity of self-regard/’ saj»a Sidgwick, ''seemed to me os 
undeniable as the rationality of self-sacri6ce.” 
('Autobiographical Note,* Mindt 1901, p. 289.) 
Bacon likewise observes, •' Divide with reason 
between self-love and society ; and be so true to 
thyself as thou be not false to others, especi- 
ally to thy king and country. It is a poor 
centre of a man's actions, himself. It is right earth. 
For that only stands fast upon his own centre; 
whereas all things that have affinity with the 
heavens move upon the centre of another, which 
they benefit.” {Ex^«y on Wisdom for a Man*& 
Self) Thus we should all try to promote the 
well-being of the community in which we live 
and of humanity at large in our own humble ways; 
and we should not be parasites destroying the 
organism whence we draw our sustenance. Egoism 
is an extravagant theor)" supported neither by 
facts nor by reason. It carries its own refuta- 
tion in the presence of instinctive love and sympathy. 

“The meal unshared is food unblest ; 

Thou hoard St in vain what love should spend ; 

Self ease is pain; thy only rest 

Is labour for a worthy end.” ( Whittier.) 

Seneca rightly says, « You must live for another, 
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if you wish to live for youi-self/’ '*The social state,” and Mill, 
says Mill, at once so natural, so necessary, and 
so habitual to man, that, except in some unusual 
circumstances or by an effort of voluntary abstrac- 
tion, he never conceives himself otherwise than as 
a member of a body.” {Utilitarianism, p. 46.) 

§ 6. Moral Progress in the Race. The con- 
crete moral life of an individual is conditioned, as 
we have said, not merely by the personal factor but 
also by the social. The weal or woe of an individ- smIaI* 
ual is inseparably connected with that of the com- pm- 

munity of which he forms a part. An individual iutcr depen- 
living in a civilized community has, therefore, one 
form of moral development, which is not exactly 
the same as is illustrated in an individual living in a 


savage community. And the moral progress ofa society, 
too, is determined, as explained above, by the moral 
insight and culture of the individuals constituting it. 

( Vide Chap, III, § 6 and § 7. ) Bearing this The develop- 
correspondence in mind we shall only indicate here Sor^Institu- 
the main lines along which moral progress proceeds 
in society, giving rise to Moral Ii^titxUions of gross ; 
different degrees of perfection or excellence. 

(1) The Family. The first moral institution, (i) The 
with which an individual comes in contact, is the 
Family. It is based on natural affection and is thus 
best fitted for the disinterested promotion of the tionandu 

. . , .11 » j thus best fit- 

well-being of the child — physical, intellectual, and ted to roar 
moral, It acts moreover on the tender suceptibiU ®* 


ities of the child, thus making a deep and lasting 
impression on bis mind. The best men have thus 
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been moulded by virtuous families— and specially 
by noble mothers whose moral influence over 
their children is the greatest. But home influence 
has its draw-back due to tbe blinding effect of 
affection. Hence the importance of other moral 
institutions. 

(2) Society. I’he force of what we call public 
opinion in the moral sphere is no less important 
than the influence of the Family. We have seen 
how moral <levelopment in every case is affected 
by the Ethos of a people. {Vide Chap. V, §4.) 
Its effect is not less prominent when operating 
through non-political associations or members of 
a community. Society either in the form of con- 
stituted bodies (such as Purity Societies) or in the 
form of indefinite members of a community (such 
as neighbours, friends, etc.) always exercises a power- 
ful influence on the character and conduct of individ- 
uals. Social condemnation and encouragement, 
when duly employed, cannot fail to advance the 
moral interests of a people. (Vide Chap. Ill, § 6.) 

(3) The School. Next to the moral influence of 
the Family and Society we have that of Educational 
Institutions. Alexander was not altogether wrong 
when he said that he was no less indebted to his 
tutor than to his parents, considering the character 
of the tutor he had. Educational Institutions of 
all kinds tend to strengthen tbe character by develop- 
ing habits of diligence, perseverance, and self- 
control. By encouraging application and industry 
and fostering fellow-feeling, accuracy, and integrity, 
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they matemlly mould the character of youths. 
They are at times more effective than domestic or 
social control, specially in the case of the indolent, 
the negligent, and the refractory. Industrial Institu- 
tions and Reformatories have thus achieved results 
which could never have been attained by fond 
parents or incompetent societies. Even when no 
direct moral instruction is received, indirectly the 
character is improved through the cultivation of 
habits of industry, obedience, and sincerity. We 
have already indicated the influence of Education 
on character in Chapter III, § 9 and Chapter VIII, 
§ 4. Its influence on the common mind is great 
indeed. 


“Tis education forms the common mind, 

Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 

{Pope.) 

(4) The Church. The chastening and elevating 
influence of Religion has generally been recognised 
by ail great thinkers ; and even Voltaire was led to 
say that were there no God, it would be desirable 
to invent one. We have seen that the connection 
between Religion and Morals is very close (Vide 
Chap, in, § 10.) Thus, due religious control cnonot 
but have a salutary effect on the moral development 
of individuals. The strength of character begotten 
of faith in Providence can scarcely be surpassed 
by mere adherence to the rules of propriety. The 
difference between the English and the French 
Revolution in their ways and results illustrates 
what may be achieved by morality supplemented 
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by religion as distinguished from what may be 
done by honest conviction alone. 

(5) The State. The State as the supreme director 
of the conduct of its subjects and the protector 
of their legitimate rights and interests is the 
highest social organization fitted to promote the 
best interests of morality. In explaining the 
relation of Ethics to Politics, we have already indi- 
cated the close connection in which individuals 
stand to the State. {Vide Chap. Ill, § 7.) Without 
a 80 vet*eign control there will be no security, so 
essential to the prosecution of a virtuous life. As 
Vishnusarma says — 

t” (IlUopocUsha. 

Bigraha, 2.) 

“ People, whom a wise sov’reign rules not. 

Sink like a ship without a pilot.’’ 

By punishing vice and encouraging virtue, by 
regulating education and promoting the legitimate 
interests of society, the State becomes the true 
guardian of the people As their protection and 
advancement constitute its highest duty, so loyalty 
and devotion to it constitute theirs. Peace, so 
essential to virtue, prosperity, and happiness, is con- 
ferred by the State. 

“ Oh, Peace ! thou source, and soul of social life : 
Beneath whose calm inspiring influence, 

Science his views enlarges, art refines, 

And swelling commerce opens all her ports ; 
Blest be the man divine, who gives us thee ! ” 

(Thomson^) 
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As individual and social progress act and redact 

•on each other, any defect or excetleoce in the one 

necessarily afiFects the character of the other. When 

the Moral Institutions mentioned above are healthy 

and strong they exercise a wholesome influence on 

the individual mind ; and when they are diseased 

j I , , ^ The inter* 

and weak they tend to weaken the moral strength ilepomlcnco 

of individuals. And individuals, too, contribute 

materially to the progress or decline of the institu- 

tions by their virtuous or vicious undertakings and 

enterprises. This interaction is overlooked by Kmpiri- 

empiricists and Hegelians alike, who emphasize the 

social or objective sid© of morality to such an extent f«r examph*, 

as to regard the individual or subjective side as but jmportunuc 

its reflection or echo. (Vide Chap. IX, § 14 and subject^! 

Chap. XII, § 6.) Hegel, for example, observes, i«oraljty. 

** The child, in his character of the form of the 

possibility of a moral individual, is something sub* 

jective or negative ; bis growing to manhood is the 

ceasing to be of this form, and his education is the 

discipline or the compulsion thereof. The positive 

side and the essence is that he is stickled at the 

breast of the universal £!t/ios'* We have seen, 

however, that an objective morality without a sub* 

jective is unmeaning; an objective morality can 

have a sense only by reference to the processes of 

some mind, finite or infinite. (Vide Chap. IV, § 3.) 

When the child is “ suckled at the breast of the 

universal Ethos/* the child must have the ability to 

©uck and to assimilate the milk that it may be con* 

verted into blood and strength. The society and 
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the individual influence each other by reason of the 
coin in unity of their nature : the general life-blood 
of the social organism courses in the veins of its 
organs — the individuals. And as, in the case of an 
organism and its parts, the health or weakness of the 
one contributes to the health or weakness of the 
other, so, in the case of the Society and the Individual, 
their moral welfare is implicated in each other’s 
condition and attitude. ** Moral progress,” as Seth 
observes. ‘‘ is morality in progress, ‘progressive 
morality’ ; never at any stage a progress to morality, 
or a progress from the non-moral to the moral stage, 
This last form of progress, even if it existed, would 
have an interest only for the anthropologist, not for 
the moralist, in whose eyes man is from the first 
moment of his existence, potentially if not actually, 
a moral being. If man started on his career as a 
non-inorai being, he could never become moral, any 
more than he could make any intellectual attain- 
ments if he were nob from the first an intellectual 
being.’" (Ethical Principles, p. 3180 

The above correspondence between individual 
and social progress is again disputed by other 
writers on the ground that the inwanlness of person- 
al morality is weakened by social regulation or 
control. Moreover, it is urged that an improved 
society or State would leave very little room for 
private morality by undertaking to do what other- 
wise might have been done by individuals. When 
well-or^nized alms-houses, hospitals, and other 
charitable institutions are established, and measures 
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§ 6.1 


for improved social economy are adopted, what room, 
it is asked, will be left to individuals for an exercise 
of their noble dispositions ? On grounds like these 
It 18 denied that there can really be any moral pro- 
gress at all. M. Fr. Boiiillier, for example, argues 
in this strain in his Memoirr>, read before the Aca- 
demy of Moral Science. But the futility of remarks 
like these is evident from the fact that the 


essence 


But the 
moral instil u 
tions are the 


of moral progress lies in the nnquest onable ascend- inoviuhic 
ency of virtuous dispositions which tend to objectify the intrinsic 
themseU’C.s in the form of improved moral institu- 
tions. The institutions, therefore, can never stand ^B^piaitions, 
unless supported by the conscientious feelings of fail to inKu- 
their members. If the inner springs bo dried up, because 
outer institutions would crumble to pieces. With- 
out harmony neither can stand or endure. Again, jciontiou^ 

^ ^ . feelings of 

does social regulation really imply diminished vtr- majikmU. 
tue ? It may lessen the opportunities to tempta- 
tion; but it improves the character by .strengthening 
the higher springs of action. And does not the 
essence of virtue or good character consist in the 
dominant inHuence of such impulses ? Wo should 
not try to strengthen character by seeking oppor- 
tunities for wrong. We should rather try to gain 
moral strength by weakening the lower propensities, 
by avoiding as much as possible occasions for sin. 

^ * •* NH'joty fMr« 

And this is precisely what social regulation trie.s to tJicrx moini 
achieve. It aims at weakening the evil propensities 
by removing as far as possible their exciting causes 
and at .strengthening the noble dispositions by forein. 
supplying occasions for their exorcise. Thus the 
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drift of all sound moral training is, in the language of 
Bossuet, “ Never to combat passion directly, but to 
attack it indirectly.*' Immunity from vice can be 
secured by being adequately trained into virtue. 

We should remember in this connection that the 
general course of moral progress, whether in in« 
dividuals or society, is from the outer to the 
inner, from the form to the spirit, from a narrow 
to a comprehensive estimate of our duties and 
virtues. It is connected, as wo have seen, with 
the intellectual culture and general enlightenment 
which tend to widen the mental and moral 
horizon. ( Vide Chap. VIII, § 5.) This change 
is illustrated in respect of all our duties —whether 
pertaining to self or others. Even in our devotions, 
we now approach the Deity with pra 3 'ers for universal 
good or general well-being instead of for personal 
advantage. With regard to ourselves, we now try to 
improve the character as a whole instead of remedy- 
ing particular defects. By cultivating industrious 
and abstemious habits and cherishing sympathetic 
and benevolent dispositions we try to lay a more 
solid foundation for virtue than by spasmodic efforts 
to control the passions and propensities as they arise. 
With regard to others, our charities include not 
merely friends and neighbours but men of different 
tastes and nationalities, and we do not forget to 
ameliorate the condition of dumb animals or to 
protect from ruthless destruction even members of 
the vegetable creation, (Vide Chap. XIV, § 8.) 
Our charities also assume a more scientific and 
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compiehonsive form in their attempt to grapple with 

the causes of misery and suffering. Alms-houses, 

relief-works, and manufactories take the place of 

indiscriminate alins-giving which, far from removing 

the causes, tends to perpetuate them. Of course, 

one should never check the spontaneous outflow 

of his heart at the sight of miser)' ; nor should he 

withhold his charities by merely entertaining idle 

or visionary schemes of relief. We should remember, 

however, that the constant sense of inferiority and 

dependence which begging encourages and the habits 

of idleness with the concomitant evils which it 

engenders debase human nature and prepare the 

way for almost all the sins flesh is heir to. Rontem- 

bering this, we should do all in our power to dcvi.«c 

and adopt all means for \vell-rcgulate<l, systematic, 

and comprehensive forms of charity. 

It is not to be surmised from the precetling 

remarks that we are already on the threshold of the 

golden age and that civilisation leads only to moral unmixwl 
^ ” . j 1 ffoocl ,* and 

advance. Rather, to deplore the j)ast and condemn (hQ|ii-08«at 

the present is the inevitable tendency of the human 

mind. ‘'To complain of the age we live in/' says 

Burke, “to murmur at the present possessors of 

power, to lament the past, to conceive extravagant 

hopes of the future, are the common dispositions of 

the greatest part of man kind. (Thotights on 

Present Discontents.) We long to have again ‘ the 

good old things'* and to possess afresh “the wisdom 

of our ancestors.'* Civilization, too, is not taken by 

Rousseau and his followers as a source of purity and 
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progress. A return to the original and ideal state 
of nature is deemed by them as the only hope of 
moral reclamation. All this goes to shoa' that every 
age has its defects and drawbacks, more or less, and 
that we are not altogether unconscious of them. 
The present age, therefore, with all its civilization, 
is not without its faults. More attention is often 
paid to the cultivation of outer Xalure than to that 
TeitimonUs the inner nature of man. ‘‘Undue cnltivation of 
oj^Culyle outward,” says Carlyle, “though less immediately 

prejudicial, and even for the time productive of 
many palpable benefits, must, in the long-run, by 
destroying Moral Force, which is the parent of all 
other Force, prove not less certainly, and perhaps 
still more hopelessly, pernicious. This, we take it, 
is the grand characteristic of our age. By our skill 
in Mechani.sm, it has come to pass, that in the 
management of external things we excel all other 
ages; white in whatever respects the pure moral 
nature, in the true dignity of soul and character, we 
are perhaps inferior to most civilised ages.” {Essays 
andCliAnii. II, p. lu.) Chaniiing simihiriy observes, “The vast 
activity of this age of which I have spoken is too 
much confined to the sensual and material, to gain, 
and pleasure, and show. Could this activity be 
swayed and purihed by a noble aitn, not a single 
comfort of life would be retrenched, whilst its b^'auty 
and grace and interest ^vould be unspeakably 
increased. There is another dark feature of this 
age. It 13 the spirit of collision, contention, discord, 
which breaks forth in religion, in politics, in business, 
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in private ailaii's ; a result, and necessary issue of the 
selfishness which promotes the endless activity of 
life. The mighty forces, which are this moment 
acting in society, are not and can not be in harmony, 
for they are not governed by Love. They jar; they 
are discordant. Life now has little music in it. It 
is not only on the field of battle that men fight. 

They fight on the Exchange. Business is war, a 
conflict of skill, management, and too often fraud ; 
to snatch the prey from our neighbour is the end of 
all this stir. Religion is war ; Christians, forsaking 
their one Lord, gather under various standaixls, to 
gain victory for their sects. Politics arc war, 
breaking the whole people into fierce and unscrupu- 
lous parties, which forget their country in conflicts 
for office and power. The age needs nothing 
more than peace-makers, men of serene, commanding 
virtue, to preach in life and word the gospel of 
human brotherhood, to allay the fires of jealousy 
and bate/' (Wot/cm. I. pp. 502-503.) Inspite of 
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these defects, however, it cannot be denied that the 
present age is not without its merits. If, in the 
sphere of politics or commerce, industry or war, new 
instruments and engines have been invented for 
fraud and destruction, yet even in these spheres 
improved moral ideas have introduced restraints and 
refinements not conceived before. Our domestic 
virtues and public charities have generally become 
more strict and systematic ; our social regulation and 
distribution of justice, more humane and equitable , 
our views, more wide and catholic ; and our efforts to 
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improvement, more reasonable, practical, and method^ 
ical. 

Let us conclude this section with a brief refer- 
ence to another risk which attends moral progress. 
As virtuous habits are established or moral institu- 
tions become deep-rooted, they tend to run in grooves, 
doing away with all discrimination and drying up 
the inner feelings of the heart. Moral problems, as 
we have seen, have all a concrete reference without 
which they lose their context and meaning. Thus, 
routine work can no more be of any good to an individ- 
ual than to an institution. Even in a workshop or a 
hospital all inmates do not require equal care or 
relief. If mechanical uniformity takes the place of 
inspiration, then spirit again in I'eplaced by form ; and, 
IQ such a case, instead of progress there is decline. We 
should measure progress in the moral sphere not by 
mere extent or magnitude, number or duration, b^t 
by the depth of feeling, the compass of thought, the 

strength of will, and the consequent elevation of 
character, 

''e live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not 

breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

\\e should count time by heart-throbs. He 

most lives 

ho thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 

0 ^ {Baily,) 

7. Moral Eesponsibility. Character, as we 
have seen, is the form which Personality assumes 
through repeated and uniform exercise of its different 
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tendencies and faculties in certain directions. Such 
exercise may, however, be either in the direction of 
conscience and virtue or in the direction of pleasure 
and enjoyment. The problem of Hercules is a 
problem for mankind. As man is entrusted with 
the knowledge of right and wrong and also with the 
ability of regulating bis powers according to this 
knowledge, he is responsible for the proper execution 
of his trust. He may either (a) employ his higher 
powers in the service of the lower or (6) duly 
subordinate the latter to the former, 

(rt) In the one case he becomes worse than a 
brute. Brutes seek merely to gratify their natural 
instincts promoting their being's end ; but man 
exercises his imagination and thought to devise new 
means for gratifying his senses. As Pope says — 
^Tmagination plies her dangVoiis art, 

^nd pours it all upon the peccant part." 

And the result in such a case is that while the 
brutes are satis Bed with the removal of their natural 
wants, man is troubled by an insatiable thirst for 
enjoyments and pleasures. 

'‘Man only, ifkcd by calm, and rent 
By each emotion’s throes, 

Neither in passion finds content, 

Nor finds it in repose." {Watson.) 

Thus, in hankering after pleasure, he misses it ; in 
going against the voice of bis conscience, he loses the 
peace of bis mind. And he soon discovers that his 
best interests suffer as long as he pursues a career of 
infamy and sin. 
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(h) In the other case, he becomes his own 
master, he proves his superiority to brutes by 
elevating his character. Moral superiority does not 
lie in merely acting according to brute force but in 
subjecting it to the dictates of reason and conscience. 
There is thus greater strength in restraint than in 
license ; greater glory in aelf-sacri6ce than in self- 
satisfaction. Even from the stand-point of happiness, 
\YC find that it really consists in self-control than int 
self-gratification. As Vishnusarma sa 3 ’S — 

qcfoa: i 

ninf ir' 

{Hitopadeslia, Mitralava, 29.) 

''Passion will be Slave or Mistress : follow her, she 

brings to woe ; 

Lead her, ’tis the way to Fortune. Choose the 

path that thou wilt go.” 
{Ai'^iold'a Tra'iislation,) 
Man soon discovers that neither gain nor glory can 
bring him true satisfaction. The thirst for gain only 
parches the mind ; and the pursuit of glory brings 
no less misery and sufleriog. ‘‘Glorious men,** says 
Bacon, “are the scorn of wise men, the admiration of 
fools, the idols of parasites, and the slaves of their 
own vaunts. {Ebsay on VaiH Glory.) Thus, man 
finds peace only in preserving the harmony of his 
moral constitution ; and he soon discovers that his 
best interests are promoted by acting according to 
the requirements of his moral nature. (Ff&Chap. 
XVI, § 6 and 7.) 

Now, “look here upon this picture (6) and on 
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this (a)/* aad say which of them is more eligible. 
If, Jis rational beings, we are entrusted with our own 
interests, then certainly it is our duty to choo.se that 
which secures them best. We find that these are real- 
ly promoted so long as moral harmony is preserved, 
and that they are sacrificed when it is violated. This 
conviction naturally strengthens the sense of respon- 
sibility born of moral consciunsness. We have seen 
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that there is correspondence between the inner verdict 

and the outer law, between the subjective conviction 

of right and the objective regulation of events (Vide 

Chap. XVI, § 6 and § 8), and also that the supremacy 

of the moral standard is supported by entire nature Huprem- 

{Vide Chap. XIII). This staneJai •d ret] n ires n.s to 

subordinate the passions and inclinations to Con- enjoins on us 

. , tlin necessity 

scienceand thereby maintain the dignity ofour nature of noting in 

and secure our best interests. If, therefore, we wilfully aiwlfon. 

go against this requirement and fail to improve our 

character, then we do not prove ourselves worthy of 

the trust. And the magnitude of the trust is great 

indeed. Before action, when we arc tempted by 

hostile inclinations, we have a definite knowledge of 

the eligibility of a course and also the power to act 

in the direction if we like. We have thus at our 

disposal the alternatives of virtue and sin, of peace 

and discord, of happiness and misery, of a life full i hore w thufi 

of promise and a life blighted and ruined. It <]uent80n«o 

this endowment which renders us responsible for 

what we do. And the consciousness of the trust morulacts. 


reposed in us lies at the root of our sense of respon- 
sibility. “A machine/* says Butler, inanimate 
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and passive : but we are agents. Our constitution 
is put in our own power. We are charged with it; 
and therefore are accountable for any disorder or 
violation of it.** {Preface to Sei^oits.) 

Moral responsibility, though prirnarily resting 
on the above peculiarity of our constitution, is affect- 
ed by other circumstances connected with it. 
Anything which tends to enlarge or diminish 
our knowledge of what is right and ability to act in 
the direction of duty naturally affects our respon- 
sibility. “Morality/* as Janet observes, “consists, 
not merely in an act of the free will, but in a com- 
pound relation of knowledge and of will.** {TIteory 
of p. 417.) An individual, therefore, who 

can better determine his duties and can with less 
difficulty act in the direction of his conviction is 


more responsible for his acts than another not having 
such a privilege. Thus idiots and lunatics devoid 
of knowledge and self-control are held irresponsible 
for their conduct. We never condemn the conduct 
of Mary Lamb who, in a 6t of her insanity, stabbed 
her mother to death, though our indignation knows 
no bounds when we find similar acts done by a Domi- 
tian or a Richaid II, an Asoka or an Aurengzeb. And 
the degree of responsibility varies with the degree 
of strength of character: responsibility increases 
With the elevation of character and declines with its 
deterioration. The higher the rank, the greater 
the responsibility. If, therefore, heredity or experi- 
ence, enlightenment or inclination places one in an 
advantageous or disadvantageous position, then the 
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§ 7.] 

degree of his responsibility is heightened or di- 
minished. Thus, it varies inversely as merit and 
directly as virtue. (Vide Chap. XVI, ^ 1.) The 
more virtuous is a man, the greater is his responsibili- 
ty. An individual should not be led to think, 



ing to ijnprove his characer, for such neglect itself 
is a moral act which brings him guilt and shame. 
It we wish to enjoy higher privileges, we mu.st have 
greater responsibilites. 

Hedonists, Empiricists, and Determinists 6nd it 
hard to give u satisfactory explanation of moral 
responsibility. If pleasure alone determines recti* 
tude and there is nothing higher than the facts of 
experience, then scarcely any intelligible sense can 
be attached to the consciousness of a trust which 
may possibly be betrayed. Attempts have, according- 
ly, been made by them to explain responsibility by 
reference to external authority. Bain, for example, 
observes. “ The word responsibility is, properly 
speaking, figurative ; by what is called ^metonymy,' 
the fact intended to be expressed is denoted 
by one of the adjuncts. A whole train of circum- 
stances is supposed, of which only one is named. 
There are assumed (1) Law, or Authority, (2) 
actual or possible Disobedience, (3) an Accusation 
brought against the person disobeying, (4) the 
Answer to this accusation, and (5) the infliction 
of Punishment, in case the answer is deemed 
iosufScient to purge the accusation.'’ (Menial 
Science, p. 403.) Thus, responsibility is equivalent to 
punishability : a person may be said to be responsible 
or accountable when be is liable to punishment for in- 
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fringement of law — domestic, social, or political. But 
such an explanation cannot be accepted as satis- 
factory:— (1) The efficacy of punishment, as we have 
seen, lies not merely in the infliction of pain but in 
re tributory Justice. (Vide Chap. IX, § 15.) The outer 
verdict presupposes the inner which always carries 
with it a sense of responsibility, apart from any 
penalty meted out by external authority. (2) Again, 
mere authority— domestic, social, or political- 
can never be the final explanation of what is right 
or wrong. If someting is enforced or prohibited 
by an authority, there must be some ground for 


such enforcement or prohibition. Man, being 
rational, can never accept the dogmatic declaration 
of any body or person. The right, as explained 
above, is imperative and self-evident at the same 
time. (Vtde Chap. IV, §1.) Social authority to 
bo efficacious must rest on the moral ; and even 
the fortune of States and nations depends, as 
Montesquieu points out, not so much on the accidents 
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nature. 


of victories or defeats, as on the force of public 
sentiment and lore of honour and virtue. Thus 
external authority is exercised under a sense of 
responsibility which it is called upon to explain. _ 
Adequate consciousness of moral responsibility 
indicates a sound moral constitation. The greater 
the virtue, the intenser the consciousness and (as 
the personal factor is eliminated in such cases) the 
greater the solicitude to promote the well-being 
of others by the scrupulous discharge of the several 
duties of life. One, having a keen sense of 
responsibility, may safely be entrusted with any , 
work, for if he be incompetent pr unwilling, he 
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would decline it. Thus Lucian changed his 
profession of law for philosophy in disgust. Res- 
ponsibility and character are very closely connected. 

A man of character is conscious of his responsibility 

all round : he aims at purity of thought, of feeling, 
of action. As character is purged of its impurities 
by a due sense of responsibility, it shines, to use 
a metaphor of Kant, like a jewel, “by its own light.’’ 
It raises its possessor above the vicissitudes of 
fortune and endears him to all for its intrinsic 
worth. To such an individual all things are equal 
and the whole human r.ace constitutes one universal 
brotherhood. His character is well described in 
the GeHa — 

rnJflftqgg^r | 

•He nnto whom— solf centreci— grief and joy 
Sound as one word ; to whose deep-seeing eyes 
The clod, the marble, and the gold ai-o one : 

Whose equal heart hohhs the same gentleness 
For lovely and unlovely things, firm-set, 
Well-pleased in praise and dispraise; satisfied 
With honour or dishonour ; unto friends 
And unto foes alike in tolerance; 

Detached from undertakings, he is named 

Sunnounter of the Qualities 

{Amold*tf TrauHlation, XIV, 

2^0 doubt, in a materialistic age, such a type of 
character is not likely to be encouraged. Xay, it 
may even have the slur of a misguided and fanciful 
life on it. But, when the unit of measurement 
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varies, the resulting judgments necessarily vary. 
And those who unscrupulously pursue a life of gain 
and glory can never show that, even in respect of 
happiness, they are better off. “The paths of glory 
lead but to the grave.’* The difference between a 
life of sense and a life of reason is felt to the last. 
And when the curtain falls, the one usually closes 
with regrets and yearnings, while the other, with 
peaceful resignation. To the virtuous, death is 

“Like sleep, 

A gentle wafting to immortal life.*’ 

(Milton, P. L.) 

The sense of responsibility, connected with our moml 
life, is so natural to the human constitution and 
so inseparable from it, that even at the funerals of 
the world’s greatest Emperors and Peace Makers 
it is sung— 

“Now the labourer’s task is o’er; 

Now the battle day is past ; ^ 

Now upon the farther shore 
Lands the voyager at last. 

Father, in Thy gracious keeping 

Leave we now Thy servant sleeping* 

There the tears of earth are dried ; 


There its hidden things are clear ; 


There the work of life is tried 
By a juster Judge than here. 

Father, in Thy gracious keeping 
Leave we now Thy servant sleeping 
But here we are already on the threshold of the 


Metaphysics of Ethics, which is outside the scope 
of this volume. {Vide Chap. Ill, § 11.) 
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Opinions on ‘The Elements of Morals.’ 

Dr. P. K. Ray, D. Sc. (London and Edinburgh), i^ormcrly 
Principal and Professor of Philosophy, Presidency Collejre, OtlcuHa, 
writes 

“I think you have door a great service by 'vrinng and publish- 
ing this book...You have gone over a very large ground and uken 

a comprehensive view of the chief systems. It has become, there- 
fore, a very good compilation and will, 1 think, prove very 
to students and also to teachers. The book contains ample evi- 
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dence of your very wide reading. The quotations from philoso- 
phers and poets are weU-chosen and the latter are a special feature 
of the book, which will, I think, be attractive to the staAents.” 

Da fed Calcutla^ March 23^ igi2. 

Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee, Kt., D.B., PIlD., \ 


Formerly Vice-ChanccUor of fhe Calcutta University., writes 

*^The scope of the work and the distribution of its topics are set 
out in the introduction, and the well prepared ' table of contents 
gives one a fair view of the matters treated of in ihi book. The 
arrangement adopted is quite methodiral, and the diffeteDt mattdVs 
discussed come up in the natural order in which they ‘would occur to 
a ihoiightrul teacher or to ai^intelligent and inquiringstudent. The 
style of the book, and the mod*j of treatment of the details, are 
peculiarly your own, and are the result of that thorough mastery of 
the subject, that admirable power of lucid exposition, and that con* - 
scientlous care in the discharge of duty, which nave made your 
teaching so successful all throughout. The discu'si >1 are illustrated 
and enlivened by apt quotations not only from philosophical writings, * 
hut from the whole range of English literatu.e. Another noteworthy 
feature of the book is that It aiin« not or'Iy to expound theoretical 
moral truths by reference to reason and authority, but also to help 
practical moral training by dwelling on the practical bearings of 
moral truths and on concrete moral hfe. The book will, on the 
whole, be of very great value to every student of moral philosophy,^' 
Dated CtUu//ft, AftircA 26 ^ j^t 2. 


The Most Revd. R. S. Copleston, M.A., D.D., D.O.L., 
LL.D., D.Litt., Lord Bishop of Calcutta, writes 

“ Allow me to thank you heartily for your valuable book, ‘ The 
hlemenii of Morals. ’ I venture to express sincere admiration fo^ 
the learnim,' which it displays, and f-.r its excellent teaching, [t is 
calculated. 1 feel sure, to do much good." Dated Calcutta, April,: 
g, igig. 

Professor J. H. Muirhead, M.A., LUD., writes 
“ What I have read of the book and the general impresstoi* f 
have got of its arrangement and details leads me to think it will, 
be very useful as a text book and I hope it wiU have a wide sale," - 
Dated Birmingham^ May ^ JQ12. 
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Professor B. B. Titohener writes 

‘‘ [ can see th^it you have worked conscientiously and thoroui?hl>\ 
far as I can determine — with keen appreciation of the 
pedagogical side of your undertaking, i hope that the success of 
the book will repay vou for the time and labour spent upon it.” 
Ilkaca. N. K, May /J, igis. ^ 

'Kie Rev. A. H. HildesUy, M.A., P. P. U., Edi/or, Puvjab 


Educational Journal^ writes : — 

^ AMo^V' me to ijffer you my best congratulations on your work ; 
I much regret that I had neither lime nor space to do it anything 
like justice. Your treatment of a difficult subject is marked by 
wide reading and original thought. Your calmness and persua- 
siveness add much to the charm of the book. Xo one can fail to 


be interested by your style and very happy and appropriate poeti- 
cal quotations. Throughout the bonk there are manifest ^igns of 
sincerity* and the aroma of absolute fairness pervades the whole 


book.” Punjab. May /s, igis. 


The Indian Daily News, Calcutta^ writes 

“The idea of ih^Sook may be described as an attempt to ex- 
plain moral principles with speri d reference to their concrete 
application. With a view to this end Prof Mitra has entered into 
H careful study of the chief moral problems and a critical estimate 
of the leading erhical systems of the East and the West. His 
account and criticisms of the systems of so many schools of 
ancient and modern times— from Vedantism and Platouism to 
Positivism .and Hegelianism -arc always clear* concise and ac- 
curate. His estimate of the views of Mill, nain, Martincau and 
Calderwood is at once precise and lucid ; and his remarks are 
always appropriate and just. The chapters on the Perplexity of 
Conscience, Duties and Rights. Virtue and Wisdom <are very 
instructive and arc calculated to foster the growih of a healthy 
moral character. As a text-book, it is valuable, not merely for its 
covering the B A. syllabus in Ethics, but also for its svholesome 
practical teachings. The marginal notes will be very useful to 
examinees.” Paled Junt 2gy igis. 
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